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1BTICLE8  CONTAINED  IN  THE  FOUBTU  VOLUM£> 
EMetukngJfm  Jufy  to  Deoemher,  18Sa 


NUMBER  FOR  JULY. 
A&T.  I.    Defence  of  Swift    P.  1— ^7. 

File  and  biograpbenof  8wiftdiancterued---f;eiieralrq;aid  tol^ 
Edmboiq^  Review>  a  viruleiit  exoeptioii— its  hetLVj,  multiplied^  moet  ua* 
merdful  chargea— 411  qaaUtiefl^  power,  §md  probalSe  Influence  of  aocoaa- 
tioB — a  champion— Ins  merits  and  defect»— Swift's  desertion  of  Whigs 
lolly  &cii88ed^  "mih  remarks  on  state  of  parties  in  his  time,  and  observa- 
lions  on  seyeral  of  his  works,  all  in  confinnation  df  his  consistency-^ 
trimnpbant  appeal  to  his  writings,  in  proof  of  his  uniform  nrindpl^-* 
impotation  of  u^titade  utterly  disproyedr— his  union  with  Harley  con« 
sidered  and  justified— dbaige  of  temporizing  with  Whigs  quite  unfair— 
extraorduuiy  assertion  of  iccoser,  an  extraordinary  inaocuracy<— Swift's 
generosity  to  his  deserted  political  associates,  more  oeditable  than  allowed 
ij  accuser— alleged  srWshness  in  intercourse  with  Harlejr's  administra* 
lipB  utterly  disprored— 4mputed  willingness  to  hasard  dvil  war,  without 
efidenee  and  improbable-^exoessiTe  detection  on  ruin  of  Tory  party,  a 

.  nnstatement-Himree]|^ngre|mhension.  of  his  subsequent  conduct,  raditt^ 
absind — lentiments  respecting  the  Catholics,  not  to  nis  disadvantage— feeU 
rags  towards  Temple  honourable— alleged  court  to  Walpole  untrue— Swift 
•D  the  whme  relieved-«-l$ment  verdict  on  his  accuser. 

Art.  II.    Transactions  ofLinnfan  Society.    P.  37— 5T. 

Origin  s^  objec^  of  Society— its  special  defect  suppliedr-^o^ntents  of  volume 
analysed,  witn  remarks  on  Lignum  Rhodium/  vegetable  epidennis; 
yuee  BrUlsh  roedes  of  Ordiis;  two  new  genera  of  Licfaenes;  me  Saiia* 
oenia  adunca  fly-tnm ;  Araujia,  a  new  genus  of  plants,  also  a  new  spe- 
cies of  Passiflora ;  the  natural  family  Composite ;  some  deviations  Ihmi 
usual  structure  of  seeds  and  i&uits;  two  genera  of  Rosacee:  B^tish 
mdes  of  Rosa;  (be  genus  Tofieldia;  'the  genus  Pseonia;  the  genus 
/uncus;  two  lapeeies  of  TordyHum;  sdect  Indian  plants;  species  of 
Strawberries ;  germinalion  of  Lycopodium  denticulatum  ;  ^e  Lycoper- 
don  sdSdum  ;  a  new  British  Fungus ;  new  genus  of  Mosses;  prefeience 
due  Co  natural  method  over  artifidal;  Notonectides  insects :  the  Black 
Stoik;  Ae  Tantalus  E^ouskyca;  two  new  shells ;  British  species  of 
Terebella ;  English  red  v  iper ;  a  century  of  insects ;  the  spind  tubes 
oftheTerebratubi  the  use  of  the  pedes  scansorii  of  birds;  anewGull; 
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changes  in  plumage  of  birds ;  birds  of  Greenland ;  human  skeleton  found 
at  Guadaloupe ;  island  of  Tristan  da  Cuaha— general  commendation. 

,  AaX|  III.    Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  (m  Character.    P.  58— *61.   , 

Grateful  (^bU^tion  to  notice  author  and  famUy — ^their  meritorious  produor 
'  tiph^pjresertt  volume  enforces  s^f-cultivation,  vnXh  a  view  to  chanicter-** 
. '  ^pecime^s.  ' 

V  Abt^IV.     Lithographif.     P.  61--94. 

Etigraving'  le^  subservient  to  painter  and  desi^er  than  printing  to  authonn- 
its  iiiadeqpicy  and  defects — ^principle  of  Lithography  vastly  more  conve- 

'  'itient^its  pradtide  promis^ry  of  mucS  greater. advantages^ '  but  littehded 
at  first  witn  very  considerable  difficulties— want  of  books  on  the  subject 
now  tnaterially  supplied  by  those  of  Senefelder  the  inventor,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  Manual  here  noticed-^their  respective  merits — principle  of 
art  exjplained — ^various  subsidiary  operations  and  cautions  ne^ed  for  its 
due  success — ^numerous  uses  and  great  advantages  of  art — brief  memoirs 
df  ^^nefelder  and  his  progress  iifi  Xithography — gradual  extension  of  art 
ftito  Various  countries-^tate  in  England  and  Scotland — ^kinds  and  quali- 

■'tlds'bf  hiaterials  re(juiredin.att — steps  Ih  the  prdcess — ^recommendation  of 
Mrl  Ruthven's  rollmg-press  in  lithographic  printing.  ' 

.     ,'         jMt.Y.    R.L.  Edgeworth'siltfeiBoer*.     JP.  84— 107. 

'  of  Edgeworth — ^regret  that 
»le  of  memoii^s— origin  of  fa- 
ed  nurses — early  pursuits- 
its  serious  jactitation— juve- 
—maternal  advice— devotion 
is  Delaval — ^high   life  the- 
in  fashionable  world — ^more 
eriments    in    education   by 
es  of  his  wife— his  scientific 
frolic  with  Mr.  Day — aims 
of  another  wife — ^in  France 
tie-^memoir  of  Edgeworth's 
I  prophet — ^realizes  his  hopes 
of  a  second  wife^v^i^rther   particulars  and 'indignant  dismissal  of  Mr. 
Day^ — £dge)vorth  loses  his  second  wife,  marries  h^  sister,  and  t^rmi- 
iitites  ^ils  jia^t  of  the  memoirs— reflections  on  his  character  m>  to  this  period 
^  —Miss  Edgeworth  the  biographer  of  the  better  part, of.  his  life — rapid 
"  '  survey  of  its  chief  events  and  features— his  talents  and  works  appreciated 
7' ' -including  estimate  of  his  characJter.  '  -     > 

'i  .s  AiVT^  VI.     Wellington  s  Earli^  Campaigns,     P.  107— 115. 

^noomiastne  iint|K)duetion  of  au^or»  and  eulogium  on  tiie  progress  of  Wel« 
lington— jibstract  of  work,  with  quotations  and  comments — ^fervent  vale-p 
;     dlfSioh. 

:>  .P '     Akt..  VIL    Sketches  from  St.  George's  Fields.    P.  1 15— .128. 

Pjri^n  scenes  apparentiy  unsuitable  to  poetry — genius  has  subdued  equal- 
ly   unpromising    themes,  and  refuted  theory  that  common  life  must 

.  be  uncongenial  to  imaginative  interest — triumph  of  Crabbe— author 
Reminds  one  of  him — varied  peculiarities  of  a  prison— which  of  them  chiefs 
Ijr  selected  in  work— specimensr— concluding  commendation  ai^d  censure, 
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NUMBER  FOR  AUGUST..  . .    .  - 

Art.  i.    MaltHus  on  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy.    P.  l'27— 164. 

Autfior^s  repute  as  a  political  economist^  imposes  high  regard  to  present 
^  treatise^^varioits  practical  questions  still  to  be  discussed— desire  to  aid  their 
solution^   inducement  to  work — ^premature   ^neralization    the   grand 
source  of  error  in  the  8cience--diffnity  of  the  seienee  vindicated— contents 
_of  if^jgBfx&niDj  statad— author s  sununary of  docCrlheamore particular^ 
^  ly  used  in  following  analvsi^— definition  and  nature  of  wealth — ^produo- 
J  tiye  and .unprodiictive  labour  distinguished — ^value,  price,,  demand,  ex- 
plained-^-dissent  of  Malthus  from  doctrine  of  cost  of  production  being  a 
"^  critenKn  of  natural  or  necessary  yrice — ^inquiry  as  to  real  standard  of  ex- 
changeable value — ^reviewer's  opmiou  on  the  subject  advanced  as  more 
lucid  and  intelligible — ^rent  discussed — ^relation  between  it  and  profits 
and  wages-^Malmus  and  Ricardo  differ  as  to  interests  of  landlord  and 
state  being  identified — ^wages  of  labour  treated  by  Malthus  in  ordi- 
nary way— profits  of  capital  elucidated — omission  and  error  of  Ricardo 
on  this  topic — distinction  between  wealth  and  value — ^most  important 
chapter,  on  '^  immediate  causes  of  progress  of  wealth"  expounde4*rit8 
doctrines  freely  investigated  and  decided  on,  with  remarks  on  influence  of 
commerce,  piDouctive  and  unproductive  consumers,  and  existing  distress- 
.  ^,of  thejpountry..  .    ,  .  .  ,., , 

AitT.  II.    German  Language.    P.  I«4— WO.  '  •' 

Germans '  more  unmixed  than  other  Europeans— Britons  intennediate  he^ 
.  tween  southern  and  northern  nations  as  to  literature  and  languflge-^tjp- 
^r  and  Lower  German  languages-^-Germans  show  excessive  ah^  ali^ost 
exduai ve  regard  to  indigenous  words — Purists  among  them,  who^T-advan- 
tages  and  cusadvanta^es  of  their  combinations  of  nativa  words^  use4  in 
moral  and  physical  science — effect  of  difference  of  l^gufig^  on.  naM<)nal 
chardc]ter— gramiuar  of  German  language  does  not  equal  that  of'il^hglish, 
which  agaia  is  by  no  means  perfect,  though  one  of  the  bestiijiBurope-^ 
comparison  between  them  on  various  points— author  and  work  on  the 
whole  faivourably  noticed. 

'     *  Art.  II.    Marcian  Colonna.     P.  170*— 186. 

rXehdeiiuKy  of  our  lighter  literature  to  become  anonyiuous-^Barry  Cornwall 
^    con§]Mpuou8  among  its  unknown  cultivators — now  revved — ^recent  and 
^    rapid  rise  of  his  muse,  but  his  earliest  efforts  not  surpassed  by  subse- 
quent— ^wherein  lies  his  genius,  and  what  has  contributes  to  his  reputa- 
ti<m — friendly  advice— present  production  characterized,  analyzed,  and 
criticised,  ^di  ample  extracts-^hopeful  and  comniendat6ry  fiili<ewell. 

"    ''  •       '  AitT,  IV.    Simeon's  HortJs  NomUetioB.    P.  iM— 190. 

Importance  of  preaching— qualities  required  for  it  and  helps  administered— 
Mr.  Simeon  s  various  labours  in  this  field  enumerated,  explained,  and 
conttk4ndh9d-*-his  dbctrines  explsin^--*^  specihito    defclfneii^robable 
.r  p§^  StOdal^use  of  such  a  work— ^vice  and  concluding  recommendation.. 

•     '  AnT.  V.     The  Huntingdon  Peeroge.    P.  191-^15. 

Aypwed  ,re^a;fd  U)  honorary  distinctions — their  utility  asserted — sjp^fic 
,.reiji^on'for  present  notice — many  noble  families  extinguished— tnat  of 
Hasdngs  supposed  so,  but  restored — ^its  genealogy  and  progress  in 'Eng- 
lish history — memoir  of  present  earl — origin  of  his  claim — ^proceedings  of 
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Mr.  Bell  in  urging  it-^various  difficulties  encountered  and  overcome-*-^ 
triumphant  success — concluding  tribute  to  Mr.  Bell. 

Abt,  y I.    f^s9  ^  the  Winip^on  J^ast  ^ngiiqfwm^. , ,  P.  .%f— V% 

High  interest  of  s^pwr^cks-^^those  of  Indjaa^i^  p^rt^ci^j^b  affecti|i)g-H^t 
of  the  Wintertoh  narrated^  with  e:^tracts^-rsubs^^en^  fete  of  Clfe?f  and 
^seengers — some  notices  respecting  Madagasc9J:^<rOop^limeiil^f  to.  au* 
thor. 

Art.VIL    WaX^  HiHt^Tif  of  Mvhammedmism.    P.98^HM». 

Religions  of  human  origin  generally  modified  to  hu^k^n  ends^-jpecially!  ek* 
emplified'in  that  of  Muhami|[ie4— thoi^ts  suj;gp8ted  ^^.ppei?^  w^k— 
the  author  partly  a  copiest  of  Gibbon  in  sentun^nt  as  tp  Ari^an  ]^o* 
phet^  and  still  more  so  in  style — question  of  Muhammed's  jvetended  iBi*^ 
teracy  investigated — Koran  how  transmitted— various  manuscripts  and 
editions  of  it— supplementary  traditions  numerous-*p|:ayer  earnestly  re- 
eommended  in  tMs  religion-— real  value  of  Muhammedanism  eoRsiai^ed 
"defence  of  Grotins  against  Gibbon— literature  and  science  of  Turks  no» 
tioed-'*decline  of  this  religion  manifest6d-**it8  total  ruin  cti^ticfipated. 


'   *  NUMBER  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

v'oi  .;   <        i     ABft.L    GfwmUe  Sharp.    P.®49^9«». 

.Unfortunate  as  a  biographe]>— defects  of  Mr.  Hoare-^-condensed  memoar  of 
GranviUe  Sharp^  with  quotations  and  inddenta^Temaiks  on  slave  trade  ; 
education  of  Omai ;  ordination  of  American  lusbops ;  cdony  of  Sierrn 
^he  ;  ajtid  abolition  of  slave  trad6r?<<iharaeter  of  Granville  Shiarp  appre- 

'cd. ,  '  .  \ 

Aet.  II.    Humboldt's  Person^  Narrative.    Vol.  iv.    P.  269-t879. 

Qualifications  of  HumboldtH-contents  of  former  volumes  generally  stated- 
abstract  of  present  volume^  with  quotations  and  notes  respectmff  earth* 
quake  of  1812 ;  town  of  La  Victoria  ;  an  enQrmops  tree;  take  of  Valen- 
cia; the  cow-tree;  the  Gorfilkras;  fishing  for  gymnoti;  inundations 
of  various  rivers;  crocodiles  of  Apure;  the  Oroonoko;  theCaribbeesi 
harvest  of  eggs;  Indians  of  Panaiuna-t-work  and  auUior  critic^aed. 

AaT.  III.     Le^s&ns  of  Thrift.    P.  979-^-884.  ' 

A  Vl^nd^«  not  altogetbcir  unpiiofitabkp— Save* All  Club  noticed— fWfv.'C^i- 
j^iQU  of  mjtrpductorv  portion  of  work^r-specimena  of  the  Jess^  irom 
«  Sketches  of  Life,  ^'  Cures  for  Care,"  «  Servant,"  ''  Economy  of  Ui|^ 
Life,"  "  Money  lent,  money  lost,"  "  Cats  and  Dog^,"  "  Generosity" — 
work  and  aulfaor  duididly  judged. 

Akt*  IV.    Ndtiv^u  Dletionnaire  dtHistorit  NatureUe.    P.  285—303.      ' ' 

Pledge  promptly  redeemed  by  present  abstract — various  quotatioiia  and  no* 
Jfcices^  relative  particularly  to  volcanos ;  history  of  alumstone  ;  .iheinry  .of 
.meteoric  stohes ;  varieties  of  quartz ;  vegetable  appearances  in  Chake<^ 
dony ;  theory  of  petrifaction ;  the  eatable  truffle ;  the  vine  and  wines'; 
certain  extravagancies  of  Dr.  Virey  respecting  life  and  human  nature; 
some  peculiarities  in  ornithology ;  more  absurdities  of  Dr.  Virey  in  tseat- 
'in^  of  fish  ;  pilot  fish  and  shark ;  turtles ;  the  scorpion  ;  Huber  s  wock 
on  Ants;  the  leech;  poisoned  meat— general  commendation. 
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Am;V.     mt  &il^h  Book.    P.  30^—^4. 

Cood  fortune  of  Mr.  Crayon*-who  he  is— congratulation — his  literarf  me^ 
rit»—4r(£Iisaiefc^4Uiiple  Abstracts  ttid  spechnens,  withdncomiam. 

A«T,  VI.    H«her  on  AaU.    P.  335—368.  ,   *  ' 

Tis  ant  a  xnoral  tlieme— its  history  little  known  previous  to  pnasnt  m- 

ihoF— condensed  view  of  varieties  of  ants ;  their  nabits^  manners^  wonls ; 

diree-fald  distinctions  ;  ttwuiar  feguA  to  youQg ;  d^^nges  jof  residence  ; 

coBoprAellsive  and  correct  language ;  wars  and  mode  of  fighting— gene- 

.  i9),.||uesit  of  , voe)c  and  translation. 

"AwfcVli.    ^^otUt  on  the  Evth  of  Popular  Ignorance.    P.  35^— 370. 

l^ifDi^tabie  opposition  to  progress  of  knowledge  stiU  existtng-nmuch  yet 

jT^qoiied  i^  4i0u^on  of  .Ug^t— illiber^ty-aqd  sofdid  vit^livp  oC  opponento 

.<l^iii}pl^einentr--mind  imperishable  and  must  advance-knowledge,  thoUffh 

*it  mny  be  abuSied,  neverdidess  a  mighty  advantage — suppoaed  examp^ 

^of  tta  perversion  misunderstood — ^but  admitting  them^  its  uie  invaluable 

wh^  lightly  directed— high  condition  of  Hterature  amopga  fe^v,  nr  c^a* 

rantee  for  intelligence  of  the  many — this  proved  by  our  own  history — naae 

and  adSaki  aigament  againflt  enhghtening  the  people  censured— <l^or- 

aUe  evils  x>f  ignorance — its  necessary  connection  with  misery — ^imaginary 

dangers  to  lii^er  classes  and  political  society,  from  generally  spread  know- 

ledge>  amply  mvestigated' and  totally  dispeued — author  quoted  on  period 

preceding  the  lUfi^nnation ;  small  advancement  of  1^  people  in  know- 

ledgfi  since  ;  and  the  probable  benefits,  of  education.  ^    .? ..  un  i  ■  i !  ' 

A^T.  VIIL     ThcJScUfH,     P*.3rO*HS9^4N  •:         •> 

Oenersl  interest  excited  by  solar  eclipse — its  philosophical  importancer- 
|*rflcdlar  aceodiA  of  the  eclfese  of  tfh'  Septeral)er  18^i:>— alltision  j(o 
some  remarkable  eclipses— Calculation  of  the  eclipse  for  Edinburghl  * 


•Zj.Li.  "';..•  .'•   NUMBER  FOR  OCTOBER. 


I.- 


Situation  of  kin||a.igeii^[fll^  unfavourable  for  dii^lay  of  tocial  virtues- 
general  curiosity  respecting  their  private  lives  accounted  for— value  of 
fifawaOi'tHtohe  oti'fcls  printtple— Mrs.  Delany,  Who— KAtufe  bf  thel^^' 
Ifttf  tftUftrtiiqi^caftrticts  respecting  Royal  Family— fair  Inf^dncifes  )4s  to 
^Bf^wl^BffiCTw  01  late  Alnesfies. 

""  '^   '^iJLitT.  II.    Modem  History  of  Pruma.    P..3ai-THWa   . 

HHf^^^ftat-fmid  sudden  ruin  of  PvusBiiRrH>l^t  of •  work  anAgen^ttltfOii- 
tents  staled — ^influence  of  Frederick  the  Great  on  fate  of  Prussia*— sondnr 
trtdtt  i)l4lfi  dilMCter  and  poficy  censured— unpopularity  and  vices  of  his 
soo^fiaadv— state  of  parties  on  his  accession — ^mystical  propensities  and 
f^lSk^  ^  f?^ifeaitsf^Fr^derick  'William  II.  a  panisan  by  influence  of 
^Wftttritfes^aflier  flran  from  "his  own  activity — ^his  mistaken  policy  and  in- 
3tiH06&  re^ih-^efttW  hopes  of  present  khig  disappointed — his  unsteady 
^httleteraiid'vjttjfflatilig  conduct— -his  boasting  but  really  poor  behaviour 
Mbk^dtdons  lA^fliTnnce-^his  subsequent  spirit  ill-timed^  and  touUy 
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viir  Analysis  of  Articles  contained  in  the  Fourth  Volmve. 

unprofitable^-Hcauses^of  Prussia's  sad  discomfiture— fkvoiirable  remarks 
.  on  author  and  work. 

Art.  III.     The  Hermit  in  London,     P.  411-^422. 

Value  of  works  on  life  and  manna'»*»requisite8  for  their  composition— pre« 
.  ^ont  production  ipoderately  estimated,  with  various  specimens— 4il>iidg« 
ment  of  work  recommended. 

Abt.  IV.     Anastasius*     P.  439— 44>5. 

ilepul^ve  character  of  hero— verdict  on  author—summary  of  tale,  with  eo- 
pious  but  carefully  selected  quotations-Msritique  on  general  design  and 
execution— who  the  author— impurity  of  work  a  decisive^  objection  -to  its 
currency. 

Art.  V.     Croley's  Angel  of  the  World,  &c.     P.  445—457. 

Present  period  eminently  favoured  with  genius— what  may  be  expected 
from  several  poets— others  not  yet  to  be  decided  on— <;ontents  of  present 
,  work  favourably  noticed,  with  extracts  and  remarks  respecting  Ajigel  of 
the  World ;  Sebastian ;  and  Satan. 

Art.  VI.    Account  of  Timlmctoo  and  Housa,!  &c.     P.  457—480. 

^r^t  desire  for  knowledge  respecting  Africa— difficulties  of  obtaining  it*^ 
merits  ajid  advantages  of  Mr.  Jackson — general  account  of  present  work- 
abstract  of  its  contents,  with  incidental  remarks,  on  places,  productions^ 
people,  manners  and  gec^aphy  of  part  of  Africa  visited— final  verdict  in 
favour  of  work,  with  suggestion  for  its  improvement. 

Art.  VII.    Life  ofKotzebue.     P.  480—505.  ^ 

Dubious  eminence  of  Kotzebue — ^his  chief  peculiarities  and  propensities — 
memoir  of  his  life,  with  extracts  and  reflections — his  character  not  highly 
estimated— absurdity  and  evils  of  his  theoretical  system  of  sentiment  and 
composition— much  more  lofty  principle  essential  for  display  of  true  ge- 
nius. 


NUMBER  FOR  NOVEMBER.. 

Art.  I.     The  Crusades,     P.  509—529. 

(xeneral  and  special  interest  of  Crusades — a  history  of  them  still  a  desidera- 
tum—qualifications of  author,  and  merits  of  work  commended— his 
injudiciousness  in  taking  Gibbon  for  a  model  of  style  censured,  and  some 
errors  noticed— considerations,  with  occasional  extracts,  on  origin  of  Cru- 
sades; mode iii  which  they  were  conducted,  and  their  success;  their  in- 
.fluence  on  the  character  of  the  agents  in  them;  and  their  efiects  on  the 
state  of  Europe. 

Art.  II.     Family  and  Genealogical  History,    P.  530^540. 

An  important  part  of  national  records — what  its  essential  int^est,  and  how 
it  difiers  from  general  history — Scotland  particularly  well  supplied  with 
examples  of  it— four  works  now  noticed,  characterized;  Buchanan  on 
Surnames;  Peter  Buchans's  history  of  the  Keiths  :  Lumsden  on  Genea- 
logie  of  the  Houss  of  Forbes;  and  account  of  the  Origine  and  Succession 
of  the  Family  of  Innes— hope  of  more  such  works. 
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Akx. IIL.  .(EnssrV7(nir  Anmgh  ffort  fiftbe  Hin^ MffwMi^^i. 
P.  540— 557.  .     ,    •. 

Author's  acknowledged  defects— liis  excellencies,  and  value  «f  his  work— 
ahstract,  with  quotations  on  variety  of  topics,  especially  on  the  country, 
inhalricanta,  towns,  &c.  of  Sfrmore,  Joobttl,''BSschiir  and  Seran  t  the 
Sudge,  Bhagitutt^e,  and  Jumna  riTcrs ;  atad  ceremonies,'^.' lit  Jtlm- 
notree  and  Gangotree— concluding  estimate.  •        .:   5  .•*■«.  v  i  .<  i  .r: 

Abt.  IV.    Qreenough'ft  Principhs  of  Geology.  '  P.  557 — 571. 

IMffleuhies  of  subject— ^rtcjTS  arid  uricettAinties'  of  Ailneralogfcal'  n6rtienclil-f 
ture— imjerffection  of  geologr— its  chief  ohjccts— -practical  trfltie  of  Wer- 
ndriansyst^-^-defiebt  of  authbr— analysis- of  work,  with  varibui' extracts 
and  strictures— unfavourable  verdict  and  condemnation.  >.•!:' 

AaT.  V.  *  e^ej^fk  First  ExpcMiorC  in  New  Sovtft  Wales.  '  P.  •^9—589. 

Disapitointment  of  hopes  no  argument  against  Mr:  Oxlcy— ^exti^tfra^nt  as- 
pect and  cost  of  work  repobated — abstract  and  ample  quotations  touching 
first  expedition.  ...       »     ^  ../. 

Aat.  VI.     Essays,  S^c*  by  a  Gentleman  who  has  left  his  Lodgings. 
P.  589—^93.  '       ^ 

Previous  reports  and  high-opinibtt  <^ 'work  not  ^cmftfhi^d-'^^^  Ibth^ 
ductien — no  quarrel  with  author  as  to  politici^^-moderat^'^estitnM^  of 
him-^-spfcimens.  '      •    •  • ''  "-  '     •    ^^ 

AaT.  VII.    LochieU    V.  595— 60(^.' ,  "  '.  "',1  l!.  ,'/,'.\ 'j 

Defence  of  historico-fictitious  composkions-^favouiable  judgment  on  pte-t 
sent  example — ^its  subject — specimens — ^probable  advantages  of  some  ro- 
mancesii  •     -  •  ',       V '  "*' 

Ap.  VIII.     Education  qfKing  of  Horn.  .P.  600-0^3,.,, ..',',"' 

Former  sentiments  respecting  French  Jacobins  conilrmeiA'M.'woric'dcfll^UMced 
— ample  evidences  of  its  outrageous  absurdities,  detestable  blasphcMlics, 
and  utter  siUiness— ^its'high  value  as  an  expose. 


NUMBER  FOR  DECEMBER. 

Ab.t.  I.     Oliver  Cromwell.     P.  627 — 6(i4t. 

Alleged  singular  ill  fortune  of  Cromwell  as  to  posthumous  fan)e  not  q^^ra- 
ordinary— ^but  the  natural  oonsequence  of  events — dimcuU.task  of  .ai^^or 
to  Talieve  his  character — ^Hume's  predominant  influence  as  historian  of 
period— his  prejudices  and  partiality — author  not  very  judicious  or  effec- 
tive in  management  of  subject:- view  of  political  state  ^f  Cromwell's 
time — ^impossibility  of  accurately  specifying  origin  and  causes  of  popular 
commotions  and  revolutions — ^superiority  of  English  spirit  manifcstecT  in 
history  of  civil  war — ardent  affection  for  civil  liberty,  highly  operative  in 
the  period — ^the  princijjle  of  ^n  illegal  system  then  opposed— Subsidiary 
causes  of  p<^ular  frenzy — treading  of  Scriptures  imfriendly  to  oppression-r- 
unhappy  crisis  and.  inadequate  policy  of  Charlesr— his  mis/ortune^  diffi- 
culties, and  behaviour  considered — conduct  of  Cromwell  and  Parliai^ient 
partly  relieved  and  palliated — immediate  occasion  of  the  contest  c(mld 
not  mive  been  foreseen— constitution  of  House  of  Commons  then,' a  stran- 
ger to  influence,  and  did  not  admit  of  due  management  by  executive — its 
power  of  purse  excessively  employed  against  sovereign — this  presented  a 
novel  and  insuperable  difficulty  to  Charles — picture  of  parties  in  civ' 
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ymr,  aadealopim  on- its  bx^Oiun  ihoagh  iMtructm  obanoter^Hliurdex' 
of  monarchy  its  great  blot— Cromwdrs  share  in  it— his  ri«e  eompared 
with  that  of  other  aspirants— his  chief  characteristic*— -eoniniofl  condem^- 
nation  of  him  and  muitary  assoctates^  inconsistent  and  inridious^-speciflc 
charge  against  hira^  aad  particularly  as  to  hypocrisy^  investigated  and  re- 
doced  or  dbWated,  by  appeal  to  facts  and  general  reasoning— qualified  but 
high  estimate  of  his  conduct,  spirit^  sentiments^  humanity,  and  glory. 

Abt.  II.    Advice  to  Julia*    P*  665—^73. 

I^eniency  of  Review,  not  without  reason,  and  not  without  exception— pre- 
sent work  furnishes  occasion  for  latter — ^its  fundamental  vice,  and  its  h^p* 
|»ly  consistent  worthlessness — specimens  with  critiq^ues— indignant  re- 
proof of  dissolute  and  silly  fashionables. 

AftT.  III.    Dr.  Ranken's  History  ofFrmca.    P.  673«-e90. 

lAnited  interef t,  but  desirable  knowledge  of  very  ancient  history  of  nations 
.  •"HETummary  view  of  earliest  state  of  Franks-^their  condition  under  Pepin 
and  Charlemagne— rapid  glance  at  kingdom  under  Capetian  race-— con* 
tents  of  first  l£ree  volumes  of  work  generally  stated— 4th  volume  quoted 
as  to  Philip  IV.'-^&th  briefly  noticect— 6th  quoted  as  to  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  day;  and  its  view  of  council  of  Trent  commended — 7  th  and 
8Ui  volumes  more  particularly  considered^  with  extracts  as  specimens  and 
remarks,  touching  conversion  of  Henry  IV.  to  Catholic  religion,  opinion  of 
Du  Plassis  concerning  it,  and  character  of  Lewis  XIV.— general  obser- 
vations on  histories  of  F^nce,  and  judgment  pronounced  on  those  of 
Eginhart,  Joinville,  Froissart,  Thuanus,  Perefixe,  Mezerav,  Pere  Daniel, 
Henault,  Velly,  ViUaret  and  Gamier— Dr.  R^nken's  worx  diaracterizoi 
and  commended. 

Art.  IV.    Neilson's  Edition  of  Moors  Greek  Orammar.    P.  6(H). 

Hidh  merit  of  Dr.  Moor's  Greek  Grammar^— Various  attempts  to  perfect  it — 
the  present  pronounced  the  most  successfuL 

Art.  V.    Monastery  and  Abbot.    P.  691--717. 

Curious  similari^|r  in  fate  of  very  different  hterary  works— these  novels,  why 
noticed  now-^rair  estimate  of  their  absolute  and  relative  merit— critical 
observations  on  story,  chanoters,  descriptions  and  execution  of  both,  with 
illustrative  i^ecimens. 

Art.  VI.    Oxle/s  Second  Expedition  in  New  South  Wales.    P.  717—727. 

Glance  at  f<»rmer  progress  in  New  South  Wales— reference  to  preceding 
number  of  Review  for  Mr.  Oxley's  first  expedition— abstract  of  narrative 

^  of  second  expedition,  with  illustrative  quotations— general  remarks  on 
country. 

Art.VIL    Berchtold ;  a  NoveL    P.  727— 735. 

Former  delinquency  of  Dr.  Polidori,  the  Vampyre,  unsuccessfully  attonpteil 
to  be  expiated— his  literary  character  as  a  dealer  in  supernatural  fictions—' 
general  nature  of  present  wretched  work— outline  of  story,  with  speci- 
mens and  strictures— vituperative  commiseration  of  such  worthless  progeny. 

Art.  VIII.    Posthumous  Letters  to  the  CdTnans.    P.  736— 740. 

High  excitement  of  letters  from  celebrated  men— questionable  morality  of 
publishing  them — ^torof  these  ironically  cleared — their  general  cha- 
racter unsuitable  for  publication««-content6  of  volume  specified— various 
extracts. 

Postscript.    Notice  of  Mr.  Jackson's  Letter  respecting  the  review  ofhitr 
work  on  Timbuctoo,  ^c.    P.  747. 
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EDINBURGH 

MONTHLY  REVIEW. 


JULY,  1820. 


Aht.  I. — ADtfewxrf  Dr.  Jmathan  Smfi^  Ikon  df  iSi.  Pa^ 
tnck%  ihMin^  in  Answer  to  certain  ObeervaHona  on  his  Life 
and  Writings  in  the  53d  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview, 
Lond.  J.  Nichols  &  Son.  1810.  Pp  67. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  the  celebrated  person  named  in  the  title, 
to  be  the  object  both  of  the  grossest  calumny  and  the  most  hy- 
perbolical praise ;  and  his  life  and  character  have  furmthed  a 
fruitful  and  lasting  tope  of  controversy  and  discuanon.  While 
some  have  imputed  to  him  every  odious  and  malignant  quahty, 
and  almost  every  crime  that  can  disgrace  humanity ;  others  have 
held  him  up  as  a  pattern  of  public  and  private  virtue,  the  first  of 
patriots,  the  truest  and  tendarest  of  friends,  and,  in  short,  as  alto- 
gether a  perfect  character.  T^he  history  of  Swift  has  of  course 
been  yery  variously  related.  The  account  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth 
seems  to  be  written  with  great  candour  and  impartiality,  though 
his  mformation  on  many  pcinU  is  defective.  That  by  Sheridan, 
though  affording  much  authentic  information,  is  a  little  too  lauda* 
toiyand.apologetical;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  observations 
transmitted  by  Orrery  and  others  seem  dictated  by  feelings  of 
envy  and  malignity.  'The  life  by  Dr.  Johnson  is  written  with  his 
usual  acuteness :  he  detects  several  mistakes  in  tfiose  who  had 
gone  before  him,  but  throws  little  additional  light  upon  Swift^s 
character.  In  our  own  days,  an  eminent  individual,  possessed  of 
more  ample  materials  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  has  furnished 
us  with  a  full^  a&d,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  perfectly  fair  and 
impartial  account  of  the  life- and  character  of  Swift,,  prefacing 
the  best,  and  certainly  the  most  complete,  edition  of  ms  w<X'ks 
which  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  public. 

VOL,  IV.  KO.  T.  B 
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'f'hei'e  are  certain  passages  hi  Swift'^s  life,  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult, for  a  biographer  to  speak,  and  which  some  of  the  writers  al- 
luded to  have  treatefd  with  mor^^and  others  with  less  indulgence  ; 
bot'  in  relating  these,  none  of  them  have  violated  that  respect 
Tsfhi^li  is  generally  eolisidered  to  be  due  to  the  departed ;  and 
when  theimeans  6f  information  are  necessarily  Imperfect,  they- 
haVe  ratKei*  leant,  %hen  any  dout)f  Occurred,  fo  the  favourable 
side.  We  see  no  great  harm  in  this  sort  of  charitable  feeling, 
nor  are  we  disposed  to  allow  much  merit  to  that  jierspicuity 
whiih  employs  itself  in  detecting  and  emblazoning  the  ettotsof 
the  illustrious  dead.  For  their  real  pffepces^  they  are  gone  to 
answer  at  another  tribunal,  ^o  them,  it  is  equal  what  good  or 
ill  is  s^d  of  them  in  the  world ;  but  to  the  world  itself  it  is  not 
equal.  Their  examples  form  the  strongest  incitement  to  the 
honourable  ambition  of  youth  ;  and  we  neither  see  the  wisdom 
noc  the  p^<>priety  of  attempting  to  diminish  or  neutralize  this  efrr 
feet,  by  fiking;  dishonoui:  upon  an  eminent  name,  or  by  persuade 
ing  us,  thi^t  he  whom  we  have  admired  as  a  great  man  and  apa* 
tiiot'hias  bieen  after  all  a  sorry  rascal. 

'This  matter  has  appeared  in  a  different  light  to  the  writers  of 
a^  distitiguish^d  cotemporary  journal,  who  seem  to  have  thought, 
th^,  though  Mr.  Scott  is  by  no  means  the  most  partial  of  Swift's 
bibgraphers,  he  has  been  vastly  too  indulgetit  to  his  failings  and 
errors ;  and  they  have  therefore  furnished  a  statement  of  their 
own,  to  which  this  fault  at  least  cannot  treasonably  be  imputrf, 
and  ih  which  is  attributed  to  him  every  thing  odious,  disagree- 
able, and  contemptible  in  .manners,  and  every' thing  base  arid 
dishonourable  in  conduct  and  character.  He  is  stated  to  have  been 
'^extremely  atiibitiotts,  arrogant^  and  selfish;"  of  f'amorosci,  vindictive, 
andhaughtyiieinper;"  in  public  life. '^destitute  of  prindple/'  in  private 
'^qf  tenderness^  fidelity^  and  ocHnpasaion."  ^'  He  had  some  right  pesmap^^'T 
it  is  observed^ ''  to  look  with  disdain  upon  men  of  ordinary  understandings; 
but  for  all  that  is  the  proper  object  of  reproach^  he  should  have  looked 
otily  within ;  and  whatever  may  be  his  merits  as  a  writer^  We  do  not'  he* 
sitate  to)lay  that  he  ivas  despicable  as  a  politician^  and  hatefiil  as  a  man^" 

In  aUuding  to  the  fact,  that  Swift  had  set  out  in  life  with  the  pro- 
fesfiioiiof  Whig  principj[e8,and  that  he  had  afterwards  left  that  par*  • 
ty  and  jcdned  himself  to  the.  Tories, every  thing  is  disregarded!  tJaa^, 
has  been  or  can  be  urged  in  justification  of  this  change^  audit 
is  iitated,  that  they  "  do  not  believe  there  is  any  wJbcre-wp^nre*, 
•<  cord,  a  more  barefaced  avowal  of  political  apostacy^''*  and  that  he. 
went  over  to  Harley  in  a  manner  which  they  imagine  "  no  rat  t>f^ 
**  the  present  day  could  have  confidence  enough  to  imitate.*'  In ' 
his  writings  in  fevour  of  Barley's  ministry,,  he  is  a^q^sednpf 
^'  taking  up  the  cudgels  with  all  the  fury  of  a  hirelings  and  the  mru^i^  tf  a 
ren^ado/*  "  abusing  his  former  friends  with'  a  d^ee  of  yirulen^je  and 
rancpur^  to  which  it  would  hot  be  too  much  to  apply  the  term  of  btutali- 
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tff  '^^ngHng  out  'with' a  mH  of  sftvage  discourtesy  a  variety  of  his  for« 
}A<a  friends  and  benefoctors^  and  making  them  by  naxise  andf  description 
the  oljects  of  the  most  malignant  abuse."  ^Vnile  he  is  said  to  nave 
stooped  ''  to  the  dirtiest  and  most  dishonourable  part  of  a  i^firtisan'^  dnid* 
gery/'  and  to  have  declined  none  ^^  of  the  mean  arts,  by  i^hic^  ArCOKft 
"party  may  be  maintained/'  his  exertions  in  favour  of  that, 
party,  are  uniformly  held  out  to  have  been  «  substantially 
•*  prompted  by  a  desire  to  better  his  own  fortune.''  According* 
ly  it  is  stated,  that  when  he  found  his  new  friends  beginning  to 
totter,  he  "  openly  threatened  to  desert  them  also,  unless  they 
made  a  suitable  provision  for  him ;"  and  ''  having  in  this  way  extprted 
the  deanery  of  St  Patrick's^"  we  are  told  that  he  '^  counselled  measures, 
which  must  have  invcftved  the  country  in  a  dvO  war,  for  the  tnere  chance 
of  keqiing  his  party  in  power ;  and  finally,  on  the  Queen's  dea^,  retired  in  a 
state  of  d^icable  despondency  and  bitterness  to  his  living,  where  he  con- 
tinued, to  me  end  of  nis  life,  to  libel  liberty  and  mankind  with  unrelenting 
and  pitiable  rancour ;  to  correspond  with  convicted  traitors  to  the  consti- 
tution they  had'  sworn  to  maintain ;  and  to  lament,  as  the  worst  of  cala- 
mities, the  dissolution  of  a  ministry  which  had  no  merit  but  that  of  bay* 
ing  promised  him  advancement,"  &c. 

His  exertions  in  favour  of  die  trade,  liberties,  and  rights  of 
Ireland,  are  all  referred  to  one  principle,  <^  a  desire  to  insult  and 
^^  embarrass  the  goyernment  by  which  he  was  neglected^  and  withr 
"  wh^ch  he  despaired  of  being  reconciled.*'  While,  on  the  other 
l^and,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  he  was  willing  to  make  hia  peace 
with Walpoleon very  humiliating  terms,and  that  hemadehiscourt 
to  George  II.  ^<  in  a  manner  truly  debasing.!*  Upon  the  whole, 
it  is  concluded  that  a  '^  more  unpripcipled  or  baser  course  of 
^^  proQeediAg  was  never  held  up  to  the  contempt  and  abhor- 
"  rence  of  mankind." 

An  equally  odious  picture  is  drawn  of  his  personal  as  of  liis 
political  character,  and  the  principles  of  his  conduct  in  both  are 
traced  to  «<  the  same  arrogance  and  disdain  of  mankind,  leading 
"  to  profligate  ambition  and  scurrility  in  public  life,  and  domi- 
^\  neering  and  selfish  habits  in  private  f  and  accprdingly  his  be- 
haviour  towards  his  dependents  and  equals  is  stated  as  charac- 
terized by  •<  caprice,"  "  insolence,''  «  coarseness,'' . "  arrogance," 
"  rudeness,*?  «  impertinence,"  and  "  tyranny ;"  while  to  his  su* 
periors  he  is  said  to  have  conducted  himself  with  <<  extravagant 
^^  adulation  and  base  humility."  Somewhat  inconnstently  with 
this,  be  is  stated,  wbile  in  favour  with  the  great,  to  have  «*  with- 
hakd"  with  '^  studied  TudsnesB  and  ostentatiouB  arrogance"  ^'  the  usual  tribute 
of  respect  that  aljl  weU-faredpersons  pay  to  rank  and  office ;"  and4o  have  ^^  ex- 
hibited as  mijich  of  the  ridiculous  airs  of  a  parvenv;  of  a  low  bred  under- 
ling, brought  suddenly  into  contact  with  wealth  and  splendour,  as  any  of 
the  btee  tmd^trappers  that  eter  made  party  di^usting." 

While  the  peculiarities  of  Swiit's  general  manners  and  beha^ 
viour  dre '66' roughly  handled,  it  may  be  believed  that  no  re- 
markable leniency  is  sh^wn  to  him  in  that  unpleasant  part  of  his 
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history  wMtli  refates  Ite  his  doniiecCvons  witli  die  other  tex.  fn 
the  atliteiQent  of  these  unhapj^  transujctions,  no  ailoiranee  b 
wade  for  the  infinmdes  of  human  nature^  ncme  for  the  wMt  of 
material  iBferAuitiofi,  none  for  the  possible  imprudene^  of  the 
parties  th^nadves.  Erery  thing  is  firesinned  i^tist  the  unfcnv 
tonate  fihiift.  '  His  oondutt  is  described  as  one  tissue  of  <<  dts-^ 
^  gosting  and  hrutai  selfishness."  Of  die  death  of  one  of  the  li»- 
dies,  it  is  stated  broadljr  that  he  was  ^<  as  directly  and  as  guik- 
^  iiy  the  cause,  as  if  he  had  plunged  a  da^r  into  her  he^Mrt  ^ 
and  as  to  his  treatment  of  another,  after  statmg  the  urarst  aceoimt 
which  has  been  given  of  the  matter,  it  is  exclaimed,  **  If  this  be 
«  true.  Swift  must  have  had  the  heart  of  a  monster.''  Indeed, 
be  ts>epefftedly  alluded  to  as  having  broken  the  hearts  of  bbtE 
the  wofnen,  wnose  histories  were  ao  much  and  bo  nngukrly  io** 
tojved  in  Ws  own. 

.  His  merits  as  a  writer  come  last  to  be  qx>keir  of,  and  to  theniy 
indeed,  a  certain  degree  of  justice  iy  done,,  which  could  not  easily 
be  vitbheld.  But  even  here  (for  nothing  of  praise  c^n  be  aUow- 
ed  lo  Swift,  without  a  qualifying  clause  ol*  a  condemnatory  na* 
ture^)  his  chiiePexcellence  is  stated  to  have  bin  in  die  force  and 
vehemenoe  of  his  invective,  and  the  incomparable  dexterity  and 
effect  with  whiefe  he  exercised  ike  trade  of  a  libeller. 

We  confess  there  appeaff«  to^  us  thfOugbput  tbitf  idcel^ 
by  much  too  groat  an  {effiMrt  to  overwhelm  aitd  to  vilify.  It 
s£;ems  not  the  calm  statement  of  a  judge,  but  the  impassioned 
pleading  of  an  advocate,  anxious  to  make  out  a  strong  case. 
There  is  in  it,  we  have  satisfied  ourselves,  much  random  asser^ 
tioh ;  besides,  in  some  instances,  an  absolute  disregard  of  the 
real  state  of  facts.  It  is  chaigeiEible  moreover,  as  we  think,  with 
sundry  peculiarities  whidi  oiateriallv  vitiate  it  as  a  iHogrf^hical 
eoBiposition ;  a  convment  foigetfiilness  and  confusion  ui  regstd 
to  dates ;  an  exaggeration  of  every  unfavournble  circumstiUicey 
and  a  total  ^omission  of  eveiy  thing  of  a  contrary  tendency ;  a 
swptcsstcm  of  all  mendon  of  any  redeeming  viptoe,  and,  we 
bekeve,  diere  was  mudi  in  the  eh^rai^ter  of  Swifts  It  isnbt* 
withstanding  a  powerful  ddSneftdoii,  and  well  calculated  to  mske, 
as  we  icemember  it  did  make,  a  great  impre^simi  upcm  thefu^bQe. 
The  writer  proceeds  with  so  much  ap^rent*  confidence  m  las 
wn  knowledge  of  the  sufajeet,  such  a  iiawrty  and  avowed  Uid%^ 
nation  ag^nsl  every  kind  of  meanness  and  Unworddaess,  ^aC  4t 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  |f  he  carried  witb  hnn  the  fbeling^  md 
conviction  of  a  gre^t  mf^nty  o[  hi»  readL^^  The  ateusaftions^ 
,  brought  fi^rward  are  broad  and  intelligibly  {  the  pronft  as  stated 
are  appai^ndy  strbng,  while  few  persons  €m  be  fxpeeted  to's^  the 
evid^olce  for  diemselves,  sc^tter^  aa  it  is  through  the  nineteen  vo* 
lumes  of  Swift's  most  multifarious  writings  and  correspondence. 
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*  A^  a  tefiie  of  iaaiP  jiean,  a  chiaqibR  h«§  a^^ 
laitethebcmuref  Swift,9MltheMfubof  hb^ltbotti^  beu 

foie  U8 ;  bat,  with  the  tM^stopioion  of  his  intenticnifl,  ve  are  coo- 
stTained  to  ssy  that  it  is  a  fedble  perfqanance,  ai^l  not  very  UkB- 
ij,  on  nany  importaot  pcmts^  to  roraovo  the  impveieioR  .of  the 
reviewer's  poweiful,  though,  we  think,  greatly  erranematst^^e- 
ment.  Many  of  the  remarks  are  jn«t  and  pertinent,  but  the 
wboie  wants  arrangement  and  connection^  and  has  more  the  ap- 
pearaaoe  of  memoranda  in  a  common-place  book  than  of  a  regular 
defeoce.  The  author  is  pinetty  snecessfuU  we  think,  in  vindicate 
ing  Swift  ag^nst  the  sweeping  charge  cS  general  brutality  end 
in^enee  in  private  life,  by  numerous  quotations  which  he  gives 
from  the  letters  and  writings  of  eminent  peraonsy  of  both  sexes, 
vith  whom  Swift  lived  in  terms  of  the  closest  friendship^  and  who 
characterize  him  as  no  less  distinguished  for  his  rare  talents  of 
wit  and  humour,  than  for  the  more  luniable  qualities  of  kindness, 
beoevolence,  and  universal  philanthropy^.  One  of  the  last,  per- 
haps the  last  authority  of  this  kind,  but  not  noticed  by  the  au^ 
(hor,  93  Dr.  King,  who,  in  his  aaeadotes^  speaks  most  affection- 
ately  of  Swift,  One  passage  from  that  work  is  worthy  of  being 
quoted,  «*  I  most  ancerely  loved  him.**  P.  l6.  We  agree  with 
the  auUior  in  thinking  that .  these  testimonies  of  contemporaries 
who  knew  and  conversed  trith  biQi|  who  had  abuadaai  opportu- 
nities dt  knowing  his  temper  and  disposition^ ,  and  who  can  nei- 
ther  be  suspepted  of  wantmg  penetrfition  nor  honesty,  must  far 
outweigh  the  sUictnres  of  men  who  were  bora  half  a«  century  a£- 
tcar  %mSt  was  laid  in  his  grave.  It  is  evidently  unfair  to  farm 
sn  opinion  from  a  few  odd  traits  of  humour,  which^  when  related 
without  the  accompcmitiients  of  living  look  and  actiop,  may  wear 
«  peifeelly  cUfferent  i^qpearance  to  us  and  to  those  who  were  wit- 
MMts  of  tb^tn,  Ind(sed,  fran  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
told,  it  is  clear  that  those  oddities  which  Swift  affected  were  look- 
ed 1^^  naore  as  matter  of  entertainment  than  any  thii;^  el^e ; 
SDdi  aHhoid^  they  jbtterly  perhaps  grew  more  inconvenient,  that 
they  were  at  first  assumed  as  mucii  to-  amuse  others  as>  to  grati^ 
lunm£  Bven  those  instances  which  seem  least  reconcUaable  to 
good  manners,  ar^  to  be  regarded  as  exceptions  merely,  imd  not 
ss  the  gmeral  tf^nor  of  bis  behaviour ;  of  which  we  may  be  fully 
JnlMfied^firolll  the  great  and  distinguisbed  soi4ejly  by  which  fa!e 
trsBrtxHirt^d  end  admired,  and  tli^  multitudes  by  whom  bis  mn* 
voraation  traa  intensely  relished. 

As ;a.{iar /specimen  of  the  authorV  style  i|nd  manner,  we  shall 
presenl  tl^i^eader  with  his  observfitions  on  ^wifCs  conduct  in  re- 
gaHUto;  Irish  affEurs. 

"  TJie  oharacier.of  Swift  is  more  a  dubject^  of  l^story  than  of  critidsm ; 
Ncaos^,  if  th^  history  of  Ireland  is  omitte<I^  little  can  be' known  of  Swift ; 
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6  i)e^nce  of  Swift,  Jcly 

tbe  mere  critle^  lias  nothii^  to  d<y  with  him.  I  allow  he  wrote  both  poetry 
and  prose^  because  com-position  was  the  instrument  of  his  public  ccmduct : 
and  his  public  conduct  is  what  must  give  him  chaa^M^ter  mth  posterity^  and 
his  proper  place  in  the  annals  of  his  country.  When  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers propose  to  discuss  the  merits  of  Swift,  and  exclude  from  their  consi- 
deratioh  th£  history  of  Ireland,  Swift  ceases  with  them  to  be  an  object  of  le^ 
gitimate  criticism.  Suppose,  for  instance^  a  Uterary  critic  professed  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  Pericles,  &om  which  was  excluded  the  history  of  Athens, 
and  confined  himself  to  his  orations  and  his  amours  with  Aspasia;  or  pro- 
posed to  give  the  public  an  idea  of  Julius  Caesar,  from  which  was  excluded 
the  history  of  Rome,  and  confined  his  observations  to  his  Commentaries,  and 
his  gallantries  with  Cato's  sister,  &c.  &c. — ^he  would  be  the  v^ry  Reviewer, 
who,  professing  to  give  an  idea  of  Swift,  passed  over  the  history  of  Ireland, 
and  confined  his  remarks  to  his  literary  compositions,  and  his  intercourse 
with  two  or  three  young  ladies.  Swift's  character  rose  in  Ireland  with  his  de- 
fence of  it  in  1 724 ;  for  by  his  conduct  at  that  time  he  acquired  an  esteem  and 
influence  which  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  question  in  Swift's  consideration 
at  that  day  was  not  whether  Wood's  new  copper  coinage  was  good  or  bad ; 
-r-the  question  was,  whether  aa  enterpiising  manufacturer  of  copper  should 
prevail  against  Ireland.  An  insulting  patent,  obtained  in  the  most  insidious 
way,  was  issued  by  the  British  council  without  consulting  even  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

y  Against  it  the  grand  juries  protested,  the  corporations  protested,  the 
privy  council  protested^  and  the  Irish  Parliament  protested. — A^  failed. — 
At  fast  comes  forth  a  private  clergyman,  whose  party  was  proscribed,  and 
himself  persecuted,  and  carries  his  country  on  his  back,  and  forces  the  Bri- 
tish minister  to  retire  within  his  trenches. 

^'  Ireland,  trampled  on  by  a  British  minister,  by  a  British  and  Irish  go« 
Temment-^Jreland,  that  had  lost  her  trade,  her  .judicature,  and  her  Parua-. 
ment — ^Ireland,  that  had  sunk  byjthe  weight  of  her  oppressions,  prevails 
under  the  direction  of  a  solitary  divine,  who  not  only  inspires,  but  instmcte 
his  country  in  her  rights,  telling  her  people,  "  that  by  the  laws  of  God,  of 
nature,  of  niuions,  and  of  their  country,  they  are,  and  ought  to  be,  as  free 
a  people  as  their  l^ethren  in  England. 

,  "  The  victory  was  not  one,  or  momentary  ;  in  the  next  age  it  was  the 
restoration  of  her  freedoip. 

"  Here  the  Patriot  rose  above  the  Divine.  He  taught  his  country  to  proj-^ 
test  against  her  grievances,  and  gave  her  spirit  by  which  she  redressed  them'" 
J^.  37—39. 

''  In  discussing  these  topics,  he  had  against  him  the  King  of  Oreat  Bri» 
•tain,  his  Parliament,  and  all  the  people  of  England,  together  with  the  Irish 
fovemment,  and  the  Irish  judges.  .  ■  • 

^'  You  will  say,  he  had  file  Irish  people.  There  was  no  people ;  he  wa^ 
to  create,  a  people,  by  whom  he  was  to  be  defended, 

''  Would  the  Irish  Parliament,  whose  cause  he  defended,  have  saved  him  r 
She  could  not  save  herself;  apd  was  besides  so  lowered- and  subdued  by  the 
over-ruling  power  of  England,  that  she  was  more  likely  to  hare  bef  o^ie  hi^ 
prosecutor  than  protector.  Swift,  on  this  occasion,  stood  alone  like  T^pS> 
or  Atlas,  unrem&ved ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  country's  liberty. ' 
<*  Fair  Liberty  was  all  his  cry, 
For  her  he  stood  piwpared  to  die ;  ^    r..    - 

For  her  he  boldly  stood  alone,  •;:..,  mj- 

For  her  he  oh  exposM  his  own ;  , . 

Two  kingdoms,  just  as  faction  led, 
Had  set  a  priDe  upon  his  head ; 
But  not  a  traitor  could  be  found-^ 
To  sell  him  for  six  hundred  pound."— Pp.  40,  41. 
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1820.  B^nce  ofSw^.  t 

We  add  the  following  obaerrationg  upon  the  charge  lespect* 
ing  thq  cath<ilicd : 

''  Swift  is  accused  by  the  reviewert  for  not  advocaftittg  the  catiiie'  <jif  the 
caliholic  population  in  the  land.  To  which  the  plain  answer  is^  that  he  was 
the  last  man  who^  from  his  connexion  with  a  discarded  Tory  ministry^  c6iild 
lave  done  it  with  any  effect ;  for  if  he  had  made  the  attempt^  and  if  com- 
plaints had  originated  from  it,  they  would  have  been  interpreted  into  the 
murmurs  of  rebellion.  One  rd)ellion,  it  is  known,  had  been  put  down  in 
Scotland,  in  which  it  was  supposed  that  every  Catholic  in  Ireland  was  im- 
plicated ;  and  another  was  hatching  in  the  same  country,  which  broke  out 
in  1745.  Consequently,  any  interference  of  Swift  in  their  favour  would 
have  drawn  down  upon  him  the  total  displeasure  of  the  government,  and 
caused  him  to  be  voted  an  enemy  to  his  country. 

"  The  reviewers  say,  i}ia.t.Simfi  names  the  Catholics  not  ahove  two  or  three 
times  in  his  writings  ;  and  then  only  with  scotm  and  derision. 

In  reply  to  this  I  will  quote  an  extract  from  Swift's  liCtter  to  Sir  Charles 
Wogan,  dated  in  1732.  In  speaking  of  the  native  Irish,  t.  e,  the  Catholics, 
Swift  says,  '  The  £ngli$b  should  be  ashamed  of  the  reproiaches  they  cast 
on  their  ignorance,  dullness^  and  want  of  courage ;  defects  arising  only  from 
the  poverty  and  slavery  they  suffer  from  their  inhuman  neighbours,  and  the 
hase  corrupt  sjarits  of  too  many  of  the  chief  gentry,  &c.  &c.  By  such 
treatment  as  this,  the  very  Grecians  are  grown  slavish,  ignorant,  and  super- 
stitious. 

"  ^  I  do  assert,  that,  from  several  experiments  I  have  miide  in  travelling 
over  both  England  and  Ireland,  I  have  found  the  poor  cottagers  in  the  lat- 
ter kingdom,  who  could  speak  our  language,  to  have  a  much  better  natural 
taste  for  gocid  sense,  humour,  and  raillery,  than  ever  I  observed  among  peo- 
ple of  the  sort  in  England.  But  the  millions  of  oppressions  the  native  Irish 
ie  under,  the  tyranny  of  their  landlords,  the  ridiculous  zeal  of  thdr  priestif, 
and  the  general  mii^ry  of  the  wjiole  nation,  have  been  enough  to  damp  the 
best  spirits  under  the  sun.' 

"  But  what  do  Catholic  writers  themselves  say  of  Swift?  Dr.  John  Curty; 
in  his  Review  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  Ireland,  published  by  Charles  O'Connor 
in  1786,  cajls  Swift  *  that  great  genius,  that  real  and  venerable  pabHot.* 
Surely  such  appellations  of  esteem  and  respect  would  never  have  been  ap^ 
plied  by  the  Catholics  to  Swift,  had  they  known  that  he  never  named  them 
m  his  writings  but  with  scorn  and  derision. — The  Edinburgh  critics  should 
have  read  before  they  reviei^fed." — ^Pp.  4^—44. 

These  observations  are  neither  very  profound,  nor  very  forci- 
bly urged,  but  we  think  they  are  substantially  just,  and  most  of 
our  Fcaulers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  probably  be 
of  the  same  opinion.  There  are  some  points,  however,  upon 
which  our  author  seems  either  to  evade  the  reviewer's  attack,  or 
to  fflis^prehend  or  mis-state  its  true  tendency  and  import.  One 
of  these,  and  that  which  undoubtedly  lie$  at  the  bottom  of  most 
of  the  other  imputations  against  Swift,  is  the  charge  of  his  having 
deserted  the  Whigs  and  gon^  over  to  the  Tories,  not  from  any 
grounds  of  a  public  or  patriotic  natpre,  but  solely  from  motives 
of  personal  pique  and  private  int^rpst.  This  charge,  we  thinky 
is  demonstrably  false,  and  rest?  on  nothing  but  blind  party  pre« 
judice  and  misunderstanding ;  but  the  demonstration  requires  a 
longer  detail  than  th^  l^utbpr  of  the  defence  h^s  chQsen  to  bestow,. 
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upon  it,  and  vedMiefore  lio|ie  we  shall  b&fijq^veik  if  we  alq>  a 
little  out  of  our  ordinaxy  coome,  and  endeayour  to  aupply^  on 
ftUfir  and  some  other  points,  what  he^  has  left  uatiMiehed* 

Itis  stated  in  die  outset,  that  Swift  «  wasbred  a  Whig  under 
ttr  WilliBiii  Temple,  tlmt  be  to(^  the  title  i£  Tarioos  productioiis,  an^  du- 
iteg«ll.the  reign  of  King  WillUm  was  a  stEenuous  and  indeed  an  into* 
lerant  adyocate  of  revolution  principles  and  Whig  pretensions.'*  Allow- 
ing, with  all  his  biographers,  that  Swift  at  nis  outset  in  life  was 
to  a  certain  degree  a  ravourer  of  Whig  principles,  we  do  not 
^nd  any  thing  m  the  evidence  to  bear  out  so  strong  and  unqua^ 
lified  a  statement  as  this.  Very  little,  we  imagine,  can  be  in* 
ferred  from  nis  connection  with  Sir  William  Tempfe.  During 
the  prerious  part  of  it  he  was  not'admitted  to  any  very  familiar 
or  confidential  communication  with  his  patron ;  and  although 
latterly,  this  was  conceded,  even  so  far  as  to  his  being  engaged 
m  assisting  Sir  William  in  correcting  his  works,  no  siEitisfactory 
proof  thence  arises  that  he  must  have  imbibed  Whig  prin- 
ciples from  that  statesman.  No  person  was  better  qualified  than 
Temple  to  instruct  his  young  friend  in  the  true  principles  of 
the  English  constitution ;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  Tem- 
ple was,  of  all  the  sti^tesmen  of  his  day,  distinguished  for  mode* 
ration  in  politics,  and  that  long  before  Swift  came  to  reside  with 
him  he  had  retired  altogether  &om  public  buaness.  We  ar^ 
told,  in  his  life,  that  he  took  no  sh^re  whatever  in  the  revolu-* 
lion,  and  that  though  personally  a  friend  of  William,  he  was  so 
far  from  being  in  the  secret  of  his  attempt,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  last  to  believe  that  he  had  landed.  He  steadily  re»sted  all 
pflers  of  office  made  to  him  by  that  prince  afler  he  had  attmied 
the  crown.  Such  a  man,  enjoying  in  dignified  retirement  the 
fruits  of  a  well-earned  reputation,  was  not  likely  to  eiiter  warm- 
ly into  the  political  disputes  of  the  times,  nor  to  adopt,  far  lesa 
to  impress  upon  others  the  opnions  and  prejudices  of  any  party. 

It  will  also  be  recollected  that  the  principles  of  Whig  and 
Tory  were  not  settled  in  those  days  upon  the  same  footing  as 
they  are  now,  and  that  these  parties  difibred  not  so  much  iii 
their  opinions  as  to  the  degree  of  liberty  which  should  be  enjoy- 
ed by  the  people,  as  in  certain  sjieculative  doctrines  with  regard 
to  the  nature  and  attributes  of*  the  supreme  power  in  the  state. 
The  doctrines,  indeed,  of  the  divine  and  indefeasible  right  of 
kings,  and  tlie  absolute  unlawfulnessof  resistance  to  them  in  any 
circumstances,  were  not  held  by  the  rational  part  of  the  Tt>ries* 
themselves,  as  both  Whigs  and?  Tories  were  agreed  in  the  ne- 
cessity and  lawfulness  of  the  Revolution.  But  the  ^*eat  differ- 
ence between  them  was  this:  The  Whigs  regar<fcd  as  their 
prime  object,  to  which  every  other  was  subordinate,  the  exelil- 
non  ffioni  the  crown  of  the  male  descendants  of  the  House  of* 
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Stuarti  Oft  the  grqiuid  th*t  Ibore  edmUl  feiftiK»  itcmt j  for  otlr  K* 
berde«  uader  a  djsastj  wkich  had  already  ac^  repeatedly  evifH 
ced  their  vievft  ta  be  utterly  irreoooeileablr  with  a  free  coiistili»* 
tion  of  goTomiDinit.  The  Tories^  on  the  o4her  hand,  did  not 
lock  upon  the  eternal  «xcluskm  of  tb,»t  fdnily  as  absololely  n«u 
ceasary  for  the  preservatiqn  of  the  ttaf  e.  T^ey  regarded  Xh^ 
Revol«iti<HEi  more  as  a  temporary  measure,  necessary  at  the  time, 
and,  SQ  far  as  the  settlement  was  then  inade,  perfectly  lawful  and 
imperative,  but  they  always  look^  forward  to  the  possibility  of 
t))e  restoration  of  the  direct  line  of  opr  monarchs  after  the  death 
pf  the  Princess  Anne^  provided  \t  could  be  done  witi)  safety,  and 
that  proper  securitias  poidd  be  fpund  for  \kkp  preservation  of  ou|? 
laws  and  religion^ 

It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  enter  inta  a  full  investigatioq 
df  the  state  of  parties  during  the  reign  of  Wijliam ;  but  there  are 
two  drcunstances  wOTth^  of  remark,  which  we  shall  jjust  notice. 
One  is,  that  whatever  might  be  the  professions  of  the  opposite 
parties  on  the  subject  of  public  liberty>  if  we  look  only  to  their 
conduct  as  tliey  successively  attained  to  powar,  it  will  be  diffi^ 
fult  to  discover  from  their  measi|res  which  of  then  had  most  the 
liberties  of  the  people  at  heart  We  find  in  the  Records  of  Par^ 
iiament,  Whigs  and  Tories  alternately  supporting  the  same  me»« 
sures,  and  apparently  maintaining  the  safse  principlesi  We  see 
a  Whig  ministry  contending  for  the  miuntenaace  of  a  standing 
army,  and  the  Tories  promoting  a  bill  for  trienni^  parliaments^ 
n  bill  for  amending  the  treason  laws,  a  place  I»ll,  and  other  po- 
pular  measures,  and  we  find  them  introducing  limitations  on  \h% 
icrown  in  the  act  of  settlement,  which  were  more  conformable  to 
the  geniii*  of  Whig  than  erf  Tory  policy. 

Another  circumstance  to  be  noticed  (and  w^  quote  it  merely 
^  shewing  that  there  was  nothing  at  this  period  so  utterly  irre^ 
9oncileable  in  the  principles  of  Whig  £|.nd  Tory,  as  seems  to  have 
been  $inee  assumed,)  is,  that  there  were  lew  of  the  eminent  meqr 
who  filled  tixe  great  departm(?nts  of  the  state  in  thi»  and  the  fioL 
lowing  r^gn,  who  did  not  occasionally  join  at  one  period  th0 
par^  to  which  they  had  been  piost  hostilely  opposed  at  ^mother. 
«Df  this  the  most  remarkable  examples  occur  m  the  I)uke  of 
Marlborough  and  Lord  ^Qrodolphin,  who  were  educated  in  \}^ 
height  of  Toryisip,  and  acted  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives^ 
with  that  party,  but  latterly  came  to  be  leaders  of  the  Whigs  ;i 
^u]4,.on  the  other  side,  Mr.  Harley,  wha  commenced  his  career 
as  a  Whig,  and  if lio  afterwards  took  upon  \iAm  the .  administrar 
tion  in  aypwed  conj.unction  with,  and  with  the  support  of  the 
Tories. .  . 
.  It  is  proper,  we  think,  to  ke^p  these  remarks  in  yiew  in  esti- 
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inattng  die  extoBt  of  dilcredit  which  k  to  attaeh  to  an  avowed 
change  of  party  at  such  a  period.  There  are  other  circamstaa* 
ces,  which  will  fall  to  be  stated  afterwards,  which  go  deep  into 
the  question,-^  whether  a  nominal  change  of  party  might  not  take 
place  without  any  real  change  of  principle.  At  present,  we  beg 
ieaye  to  remark,  that  it  is  not  clear  that  Swift  was  so  ostenta- 
tious and  intolerant  in  his  political  creed  as  the  Review  asserts. 
There^is  want  of  evidence  as  to  his  taking  the  title  of  Wh^  in 
various  productions.  The  verses  to  Ardelia,  (Apollo  outwit- 
ted,) referred  to  by  Mr.  Scott,  Life,  p.  94.  may  be  very  different- 
ly construed.  His  ^^  Discourse  on  the  contests  and  dissensions  in 
Athens  and  Rome,*"  printed  in  1701,  could  only  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  revolution  Whig  it  is  true,  and  was  in  support  of  noble- 
men who  bore  that  character.  But,  besides  being  temperate,  com- 
paratively speaking,  it  appeared  without  his  name,  and  for  some 
time  was  ascribed  to  one  of  the  parties  whom  it  was  intended  to 
jserve,  Lord  Somers. 

His  political  poetry,  again,  if  such  it  may  be  deemed,  that  ap^ 
peared  before  the  "  Discourse,"  will  hardly  be  conceived  any 
proof  of  the  assertion  in  the  review.  But  if  it  be  at  all  taken  in 
evidence,  so  also  must  his  Ode  to  Archbishop  Sancroft,  written  so 
early  as  1 689,  from  whicl^  it  is  evident  that  he  had  even  at  this 
period  imbibed  those  principles  of  a  high  churchman,  which  he 
afterwards  found  to  beirrecdncileable  with  those  of  a  Whig.  This 
Ode,  which  |s  in  bad  enough  taste,  ought  to  be  allowed  much  force 
in  determining  the  peculiar  case  of  Swift  as  to  politics.  His  sub- 
sequent pieces  of  the  same  class  iare  as  little  to  the  purpose. 
The  versefe  on  the  Burning  of  Wliitehall,  quoted  as  a  proof  of 
ultra- Whiggism,  contain  a  furious  invective  against  the  whole 
xace  of  stockjobbers  and  contractors  wh6  obtained  a  footing,  in 
consequence  of  William's  wars,  and  who,  under  the  n^me  of  the 
inonied  interest,  were  among  the  strongest  supports  of  his  Whig 
ministers,  ^nd  were  courted  by  them  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  in., 
fluence  of  the  landed  pi*oprietbrs,  who  were  generally  attached  to 
the  Tory  party.  Surely  this  is  no  proof  of  Swift's  being  b.  tho- 
rough-going admirer  of  Whig  ministers  and  Whig  measures. 

A  passage  is  alluded  to  in  one  of  his  tracts  *,  where  he  himself 
mentions  his  having  stated  to  Lord  Soiners  that  he  was  *'  inclined 
*^  to  be  what  is  Called  a  Whig  in  politics.""  We  readily  admit  that 
the  greatest  weight  is  to  be  given  to  this  declaration,  as  it  con- 
tains his  own  deliberate  statement  how  he  stood  ailected  at  this 
time ;  but  it  is  fair  to  give  the  passage  entire,  as  one  part  of  it 
happens  to  be  materially  qualified  by  another.  Speaking  of  his 
"rst  introduction  to  Lords  Somers  and  Halifax,  (1702,)  he  says, 

*  Memoirs  relating  to  that  change  which  happened  in  the  Qu^n's  mi- 
Btry  in  the  year  1710.  " 
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"  It  was  Aen  I  hmj^  ig^ /tfoa^e  myself  .vil&.  ih«  dUtanee  toi^Ma  tlun 
jrinc^les  of  Whig  Mid  Tpry,  havii^  fioarmerly  employed  myself  in  other, 
and  I  think  much  better  speculations.  I  taUced  often  upon  this  subject 
with  Lord  Somers  ;  to)d  him,  that  having  been  long  conversant  with  the 
Grreeltrand  Roman  aulliore,  BAd  therefore  a  lover  of  liberty^  I  found  my^* 
^  much  indined  to  be  what  they  eaQed  a  Whig  in  politioB ;  and  thait 
besides^  I  thought  it  impossible,  upon  any  other  principle  to  defend  or. 
submit  to  the  revolution :  hut  as  to  religion,  I  confessed  myself  to  be 
a  high-churchman,  and  that  I  could  not  conceive  how  any  one  who  wore 
the  habit  of  a  clergyman  coidd  be  otherwise :  That  I  had  observed  very 
well  with  'wtsBLt  insolence  and  haughtiness  some  Lords  of  the  high^i 
church  party  treated,  not  only  their  own  chaplains,  but  all  other  clergy-* 
men  whatsoever,  and  thought  this  was  sufficiently  recompensed  by  their 
professions  of  zeal  to  the  chui*ch  :  That  I  had  likewise  observed  how 
the  Whig  Lords  took  a  direct  contrary  measure,  treated  the  persons  of 
particular  detgymen  with  particular  courtesy,  but  shewed  much  contempt 
and  ill-wiU  for  the  order  in  general :  That  I  knew  it  was  necessary  for 
their  party,  to  make  their  bottom  as  wide  as  they  could,  by  taking  all  de« 
nominations  of  Protestants  to  be  members  of  their  body:  That  I  would 
not  enter  into  the  mutual  reproaches  made  by  the  violent  men  on  either 
side;  but  diat  Uie  connivance  or  encouragement  given  by  die  Whigs  t» 
those  writers  of  pamphlets  who  reflected  upon  Uie  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  without  any  exception,  would  unite  the  church  to  one  ina9  to  op- 
pose them ;  and  I  doubted  his  Lordship's  friends  did  not  consider  the  con- 
**  sequences  of  this.'''  This  declaration  does  not  import  that  Swift 
had  joined  himself  to  the  WTiigs  as  a  party,  but  the  reverse.  It 
bears,  that  however  nearly  his  principles  might  coincide  with 
theirs  in  matters  of  civil  polity,  they  were  entirely  opposed  s6 
far  as  regarded  ecclesiastical  aflairs,  and  that  this  formed  a  com- 
plete barrier  to  his  uniting  with  them.  This  appears  to  cor- 
respond with  every  part,  both  of  his  previous  and  subseqj^uent 
conduct,  and  with  ail  his  writings,  without  exception,  published 
after  he  became  a  professed  author,  and  in  which  he  can  fair- 
ly be  stated  to  have  expressed  his  deliberate  and  matured  opi- 
nions. 

His  earliest  work  of  any  consequence,  the  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
though  not  published  till  1704,  was  written,  at  least  sketched, 
while  he  was  at  college,  and  finished  during  his  residence  at 
Moorpark ;  and  in  that  production,  his  high  church  principles  are 
as  conspicuous  as  in  any  part  of  his  writings.  His  mam  pur? 
fose  in  it  seenis  to  be  to  exalt  the  Church  of  England  by  deba- 
sing the  dissenters,  whom  he  endeavours  to  bring  into  contempt 
by  all  his  powers  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm.  We  do  not  mean  to 
commend  either  the  object  of  the  work,  or  the  means  by  which  it 
is  attempted  to  be  attained.  It  was  certainly  a  dangerous  expe- 
riment to  bring  in  ridicule  in  aid  of  religion,  but  we  can  readily 
conceive  ^hat  it  might  be  conscientiously  tried,  and  that  the  au- 
thor might  think,  that  if  he  could  succeed  in  rendering  dissent 
odious  and  unfashionable,  he  might  thereby  strengthen  the  estab- 
\  diurch.     But.  we  chiefly  notice  it  in  this  place,  to  shew 
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with  whom  f&ejr  wera  closdy  umted,  was  not  tminied  hj  him 
as  a  pretence  for  leaving,  the  Whigs,  but  was  a  feeling  which  h» 
had  early  imbibed,  and  M>  which  he  oaiforBil J  adbfi^ 

Once,  and  once  oidy^  did  Swift  sefkNisIy  take  up  has  pen  on 
behalf  <^  the  WhigS;«*on  oecaaoa  of  the  impeadunent  of  Lords 
Somers,  Bali&x,  and  others,  on  acoou|it  of  the  partition  treaty* 
^his  proseculion  was  thought  by  all  moderate-minded  persons 
^  be  cairied  on  with  toQ  much  acrimanyt  and  rather  &oin  mo^ 
tives  of  paily-ra^  than  n  r^ard  to  the  publie  good.  Thes^ 
considerations  mi^t  easily  have  induped  Swift  to  write  in  their 
deienc^,  without  idjentifying  himself  ^ith  their  party ;  and  who- 
ever peruses  the  ^^  IHscouree,^  will  sfe  that  it  is  as  little  as  pos- 
sible tinged  with  party  priacijdes  of.  any  kind.  There  is  »o^ 
jthing  in  it  that  applies  particularly  to  jtbe  distinguishing  doc- 
trines on  eithpr  side,  ana  for  any  tlung  we  see  in  it,  it  might, 
with  a  very  little  alteration,  have  served  as  a  reproof  to-  the 
Whigs  in  the  prosecution  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  equally  well  as 

,  to  the  Tories  in  their  proceedings  against  the  miig  Lords, 
His  sentiments  respecdng  the  ^ndept  republics,  thou^  perfecjts^ 
W  consistent  we  [presume  with  the  Whig  opinions  of  those 
days,  would  se^m  in  our  times  to  be  more  congenial  to  Tory 
than  to  Whig  jMinciples,  and  accord  remarkably  with  tboiseex* 
pressed  by  th#  latest  and  die  best  of  our  writers  on  Grepian  hia^ 

*    tory  *f  whom  no  man  wiU  suspect  of  being  a  Whig. 

One  point  must  be  conceded  in  Swift^s  favour  in  regard  to 
tbis.his  first  essay  in  political  wri^ng,  that  the  ^^  Discourse^ 
could  not  well  have  been  intended,  by  him  to  aclvanOe  Us  fcM% 
tune, — at  least  that  in  this  instance  he  did  not  attempt  his  ob*. 
^ect  by  making  CQurt  to  the  ruling  faction.  The  Tories  w«6 
thcQ  triumphant,  and  were  using  all  their  endeavours  to  crush 
their  rivals,  and  to  pi:even(  their  ever  again  making  head  against 
them.  Gertalnly,  in  these  circumstances,  Swifi  coujd  have  no 
iinterested  motive  in  the  part  he  tpok,  SujWP^ng  «i|ch  had 
been  his  motives,  and  (hat  he  had  foreseen  tne  return  of  tb« 
Wh^  to  power,  might  it  not  have  been  expected  that  aller  be 
was  known  to  be  the  author  of  the  <^  Discourse,"  which  had  ei^ 
ched  so  much  attention,  he  would  again  have  exerted  has  lalenta 
in  support  of  their  party  and  their  measures^  if  be  had  realty 
united  himself  to  the  one,  and  ^itirely  approved  of  the  ether. 
But  so  it  isji.  that  Swift  did  not  appear  agiim  as  a  political  writer 
till  1708,  when  he  wrote  certain  tracts*  which  we  aite  soon  tt) 
notice,  ran.  which  ce^t^oly  are  any  thmg  bttt  in  lavoiir  of  th# 
Whigs, 
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R  b  here  {mpef  16  tflte  notke  cT  <!erndn  ditlii^ 
?iien  joined  to  t1i0  original  grounds  <if  differeac*  betMen  Swift 
and  the  Wliigs  seem  perfectly  sufSeient  to  Account  on  "prind- 
ple  for  his  fiiHkBy  and  ehtbrdj  leaving  them*  The  grand  mea. 
sure  whiit^  distinguished  the  eariy  wai  nf  Queen  Anne^s  reigi^ 
was  theBuocession  mrar,  in  vhieh  me  nation  was  in  aome  sort 
committed  be&re  her  aecession,  b?  the  engagements  entered 
into  by  her  predecessor  with  the  adyioe  of  his  Whig  ministers. 
Though  the  Queen  upon  her  accession  removed  t£  principal 
WUg  leaders  foom  their  ieDiployments»  and  raised  the  Tories  to 
Aie<firaetioD  of  heir  councils,  die  aame  continental  policy  eon^ 
ttaued  %b  be  {nirsued,  and  it  was  resolved  to  fulfil  the  cng^e. 
meats  of  William,  aM  to  prosecute  ^  war  with  vigour.  'Rie 
great  mover  of  this  and  of  all  Queen  Anne^r  measures  for  the 
mt  eigkt  years  of  ber  mgn,  was  neither  ibe  Tory  nor  the 
Whig  party»  but  a  single  individuai  of  overpowering  influence-^ 
tlie  Duke  of  Marlhorwgh.  Posaesmag  an  entire  sway  over  the 
affections  and  conduct  S  his  sovereign,  the  Duke  saw  in  a  ooa< 
tiaentai  war  an  unbounded  harvest  for  his  ambition,  and  hence 
the  haste  and  eagerness  with  whidi  the  war  was  entered  into, 
and  the  extensive  scale  on  which  its  opemticms  were  carried  on, 
eut  of  all  pnqpertion  to  tfie  interest  which  Englftid  had  in  the 
sootest. 

A  war  vitb  France  is  aiways  popular  m  this  eonatry  at  its 
commencement,  so  long  as  we  are  ouoyed  up  with  victories  and 
the  hopea  of  vietiiry ,  and  before  we  bave  £elt  the  heavy  burdens 
vioch  €ome  in  its'tnun.  The  views  of  the  Duke  and  his  fiu 
mily  were  aoeordingly  admirably  seconded  by  the  temper  (^  the 
aatam ;  and  the  consummate  talents  which  he  dis^yed  as  a 
goieral,  seemed  to  entitle  him  to  all  the  rewards  which  a  sove- 
mga  eould  bestow.  But  bis  avarice  was  insatiable ;  tibe  eraoku* 
iKnts  he  dimved  from  his  various  offices,  and  from  the  conduct 
of  tiia  War,  would  at  this  day  be  reckoned  scstodalous.  These^ 
we  ave  informed,  amounted  to  not  less  than  'L.B^OOOper  anr 
Mim,  exclusive  of  places  and  pensions  held  by  the  Dudiess  to^ 
tkie  amount  of  about  L.10,000  more  * ;  besides  the  parliamentary 
gnats  of  the  park,  palace,  and  furniture  of  Blenheim,  and  other 
gifts  bestowed  en  him  by  the  Queen,  to  the  amount,  m  all,  of 
ihyat  half  8  million. 

The  Duke,  as  is  well  known,  was  originally  a  Tory ;  but  in 
eonseqneiice  of  Ins  family  connections,  and  the  partiality  of  the 
Duchess  to  the  Whigs,  be  gradually  was  led  to  connect  himself 
with  that  party,  and^ultimately  to  the  entire  exdusioa  (^tbe  Ti^ 
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ri^l  '  'Theittflfattteeof  tJib  lattei-  soon  yielded  to  that  oF  their 
oppinetits,  'Vhcy  were  l-estored  by  degrees  to  their  employments.' 
Thus  theta  the  Tories  were  completely  expelled  from'  powdr ; 
and  the  whole  administration  vested  in  the  Whi^s,  under  the 
domination  of  the  Marlborough  family.  At  this  period  the 
Whigs  had  an  admirable  opportunity  of  concluding  the  war  with 
honour.  Fratice  was  humbled  to  the  dust;  and  willing  to  agree 
to  terms  moit  honourable  to  England ;  the  people  of  England 
too  had  reasons  for  desiring  peace,  as  they  b^gan  seriouSy  to 
feel  the  burdens  of  a  state  of  continued  warfare ;  every  thing,  in 
short,  invited  to  a  new  course  of  conduct,  except  the  interests! 
and  the  wishes  of  the  Duke  and  his  friends,r--and  it  certainly 
is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Whigs  for  consistency  of  princi- 
ple, that  the  latter  were  allowed  to  preyail. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Whigs  htid  at  this  time  departed 
widely  from  the  princiides  which  they  professed  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, by  thus  lending  themselves  to  the  support  of  an  overgrown 
favourite  and  a  domineering  junto— and  using  their  influence 
for  the  continuance  of  a  war  which  was  entered  mto  at  first  with- 
out any  great  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  English,  and  con- 
tinued until  every  rational  object  which  could  have  been  pro- 
posed by  it  had  vanished — a  war  by  which  the  burdens  of  the 
people  were  increased  beyond  all  former  example,  and  the  in-^ 
Alienee  and  patronage  of  the  Crown  and  of  ministers  extended 
proportionally^ 

While  matters  thus  went  on  in  regard  to  foreign  policy,  and 
while  the  Whigs  were  still  in  the  height  of  their  power,  Swift 
seems  to  have  started  at  once  fromi  inactivity,  and  published 
several  tracts  which  shew  the  bearing  of  his  mind  on  certain  sub- 
jects to  have  been  totally  adverse  to  Uieir  principles.  He  mentions 
them  in  the  Memoirs  above  quoted,  as  marking  to  the  world  his 
objections  to  that  party.  *'  It  has  been,''  he  says,  "  manifest  to 
aU  men^  that  during  the  highest  dominion  of  that  faction^  I  had  pub- 
lished several  tracts  in  opposition  to  measures  then  taken;  for  instance^ 
'  A  Project  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners,'  &c.  *  The  sentiments  of 
a  Church  of  England-Man ;'  '  An  Argument  against  abolishing  Chris- 
tiismity;'  andlasuy,  ^A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament  against  tak- 
ing off  the  test  in*  Ireland.'"'  These  works  (which  are  passed 
over  without  notice  in  the  review !)  do  not  stand  above  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appeared,  but  are  pi^obably  so  toranged  by 
Swift,  according  to  what  he  considered  their  relative  import.  A 
few  observations  on  them  may  not  be  immaterial  to  the  argument. 

The  "  Project  for  the  advancement  of  religion  and  reformation 
of  manners"  was  written  in  1709,  when  Swift  was  chaplain  in 
the  family  of  Lord  Berkeley,  and  had  no  connection  with  tha 
Tories.     It  may  be  siipposed,  thfen,  to  be  as  free  from  any  ten- 
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4encj  tp  iQJure  the  Whigs  as  the  total  al^sence  c^K^i^eiQfl^  ii)terest3. 

could  possibly  make  it.  Swift,  however,  often  ajliaded  to  it  as 
demoostratiD^  his^dislike^  on  principle,  of  the  conduct  of  that 
party,  and  his  preference  of  the  sentiments  and  geneirol  beba^ 
viourof  their  opponents.  He  purposes,  in  the^r^^  plape,,  td^ 
sben^  that  the  nation  is  extremely  corrupted  in  religion  and; 
morals;  and  secondly,  to  offer  a  plan  (ot  the  reformatiofi  of  both. 
Among  the  isymptoms  of  the  prevalent  disease,  he  mentions 
''the  open  traffic  for  all  civil  and  military  employments,  without  the  least 
regard  to  merit  or  qualification;  the  corrupt  management  of  men  in  office^ 
the  many  detestable  abuses  in  choosing  those  who  represent  the  people; 
ivith  the  nanagement  of  interest  and  faction  among  the  representatives/' 
And  after  asserting,  that  "  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  prince  to 
make  piety  and  virtue  become  the  fashion  of  the  age,"  he  specifies 
his  remedies,  which  plainly  implicate  the  ministers  of  the  Queen 
as  instrumental  in  the  production  of  the  evils  complained  of, 
in  as  much  as,  by  declaring  what  they  might  to  be  and  to  do^ 
he  virtually  condemns  them  for  the  reverse.  "  The  proposals  I 
have  hitherto  made  for  the  advancement  of  religion  and  morals  are  such 
as  come  within  the  reach  of  the  administration^  such  as  a  pious  active 
prince,  with  a  steady  resolution,  might  soon  bring  to  effect."  Thus  after 
ur^ng  the  necessity  of  some  remedy,  he  says.  Very  strongly, 
'^  That  same  effectual  attempt  should  be  made  toward  such  a  reform,  ii* 
perhaps  more  necessary  than  people  commonly  apprdiend;  because  the 
ruin  of  a  state  ia  generally  preened  by  a  universal  degeneracy  of  manners 
and  contempt  of  religion,  which  is  entirely  our  case  at  present:"  and 
afterwards,  *'  The  many  corruptions  at  present  in  every  branch  of  business 
are  almost  inconceivable,"  &c.  &c.  The  whole  spirit  of  the 
"  Project"  seems  quite  unlike  to  that  which  has  commonly  cha- 
racterized the  Whig  party,  and  we  think  no  one  who  reads  it 
could  hesitate  to  consider  it  as  decidedly  and  systematically  a 
Tory  production.  Witness  more  especially  the  remarks  it  con- 
tains as  to  limiting  the  press,  and  its  ascribing  unlimited  power 
tcrthe  Crown. 

The  <«  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  England-Man"  appeared 
earlier  than  the  "Project,"  viz.  in  1708.  This  is  the  work,  as 
Scott  notices,  that  occasioned  *'  the  first  breach  or  rather  coolnetss" 
between  Swift  and  the  Whig  party.  Mr.  Scott  supposes  him 
in  this  tract  to  have  attempted  to  recommend  to  the  public,  an 
union  between  a  high  regard  for  the  church  establishment  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  on  the  other ; 
and  that  having  failed  in  this  appeal,  and  finding  the  Whigs  to 
be  indissolubly  connected  with  the  Low  Church  party  and  the 
dissenters— the  interests  of  his  order  prevailed  with  him  over  his 
favour  for'  the  political  principles  of  Somers  and  Godplphin. 
This  is  not  precisely  the  view  we  take  of  the  subject.  What 
l^Ir.  Scott  poiiits  out  no  doubt  had  its  effect ;  but  there  were 
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other  esuses^-of  which  more  anori.  We  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  panphjetf     ^ 

The  iirBt  senteife^  of  ^the  xvbrk  appeal^  t6  us  to  state  predse- 
ly  the  condition  of  Swift,  as  to  his  rdation  to  the  two  parties 
tlien(  '  '      ' 

duct  1 

out  of  ]_        , 

tremes  of  either^  without  pfiering  soine  violence  to  his  integrity  and 
understanding/'  This  is  commented  on,  and  run  out  to  ita 
just  coQsequenees,  in  what  follows :  He  speaks  of  himself  as 
aloof  from  parties,  and  anxious  to  come  to  a  correct  and  candid 
judgment  dT  boA,  *aild  if.  possible  to  endeavour  to  moderate 
between  them:  ^*  I  have  gone  as  far  as  I  am  able,**  he  says,- 
"in  quaHfying  myself  to  be  such  a  moderator :  I  believe  I  am  no  bigot  in 
tdigiouj  and  I  am  sure  I  am  none  in  government.  I  eonverae  in  full 
freadoio  with  many  considenftble  men  of  both  parties ;  and  if  not  mequal 
number^  it  is  purely  accidental  and  personal,  as  happening  to  be  near 
the  court,  and  to  have  made  acquaintimce  there,  more  under  one  ministry 
than  another.^  He  reflets  on  both  parties  for  their  intole- 
ranee,  in  a  manner  most  worthy  of  note,  and,  in  place  of  admit- 
ting  their  reports  of  themselves,  he  endeavours  to  represent 
what  he  holds  the  genuine  sentiments  of  a  memb»  of  the 
Church  of  England.  These  sentiments  reroect  rdigion  and  go- 
vemm^ht ;  and  their  tendency  may  be  gathered  from  the  Jact 
c^  the  Whigs  being  offended  with  the  tract  in  which  they  are 
oontained.  The  impres^on  upon  our  minds  made  by  this  able 
woric  is,  that  Swift  was  fiilly  more  liberal  and  enligntened  on 
the  latter  than  on  the  former  subject ;  but  that  the  prindples  he' 
maint^B9  as  to  both  are  quite  consistent  with  the  genertl  tenor 
of  his  public  life,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  under 
the  oonstitutioB  established  in  it  There  b  something  peculiarly 
jududous  in  his  remarks  on  that  constitution;  but  were  we  to  quote 
all  the  judicious  remarks  which  the  pamphlet  contains,  we  muai 
giye  it  entire.  In  the  folbwing  passage,  he  seems  to  point  voaSL 
directly  and  forcibly  to  tba(  state  of  bondage  in  which  the  Queeft 
Was  then  held  by  the  Lords  of  the  Whig  junta  <<  The  freedom  c£ 
a  nation  comssts  in  an  absolute  unlimited  Legislative  power^  wherein  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  are  fairly  repreiented;  and  in  an  executive 
duly  limited^  because  pn  this  aide  filcewise  there  may  be  dangerous  de« 
grees  and  a  r&r^  ill  extreme.  For^  when  two  parties  m  a  state  are  pretty 
equal  in  power,  pretensions,  merit>  and  virtue,  (for  these  two  last  avey 
wi^  relation  to  parties  and  s  court,  quite  dii^cnt  things,)  it  has  been 
tba  opinion  of  the  best  writers  uwm  govemma^,  that  a  pxjnce  ought 
not  in  any  sort  to  be  under  the  guidance  and  influence  of  either ;  because 
he  declines  bv  this  means  from  bis  ofSce  of  presiding  over  the  whole,  to 
be  the  head  pf  a  party ,^  &c.  His  political  creed  is  summed 
up  in  the  last  page,  in  these  words:     ^^Now,  because  it  is  a 
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pmBt  of  difficulty  to  choose  an  exact  middle  between  two  ill  extremes,  it 
may  be  worth  jbnqniiing  in  the  present  cas^,  which  of  these  a  wise  and  goo4 
man  woulj  rather  seem  to  avoid :  takinff  therefore  their  own  good  and  ill 
characters/  with  due  abatements  and  aIlowa;ices  for  partiality  and  passion^ 
I  should  think,  that  in.  order  io  j)reserve  the  constitution  entire  in  church 
and  state,  whoever  has  a  true  value  for  both,  would  be  sure  to  avoid  the 
extremes  of  whig  for  the  sake  of  the  former;  and  the  extremes  of  toryj 
pn  account  of  the  latter."  ... 

.  On  the  "  Argument  agaiftst  abolkhing  Christianity ,**  written  in 
1708,  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  its  spirit  goes  against  the 
Whigs  as  the  supporters  of  the  Low  Church  party,  whose  loose* 
ness  of.  principle  gave  offence  to  Swift.  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  note 
upon  it^  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  183.)  seems  to  treat  it  as  a  satire  rf 
more  general  application,  and  he  may  be  so  far  right,  that  it 
does  apply  but  too  faithfully  tp  "  the  greater  part  of  all  parties 
in  all  ages" — ^but  th^rie  are  other  passages  in  Swift's  writings, 
besides  nis  own  declaration,  which  satis^  us  that  it  was  pecu- 
liarly levelled  against  the  particular  party  which  then  bore  sway 
in  the  state- 

The  <«  Letter  concerning  the  saeramental  test,^*  written  in  1 708, 
opposes  on  principle  the  Whiggish  concession  to  the:  dissenter^ 
who  were  aggrieved  by  the  test.  Mr.  Scott  says  of  it,  "  that 
it  may  be  considered  as  decisive  of  the  breach  between  Swift 
and  Godolphin's  administration.** 

Upon  the  whole,  the  candid  reader  of  the  works  now  briefly 
adverted  to,  wiU  have  no  difficulty  in  allowing  the  truth  of  what 
Swift  says  of  them,  that  they  were  ^^  published  in  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  the  Whigs.**  All  of  them  appeared  long  before 
the  commencement  of  his  acquaintance  witl^  Harley,  and  while 
the  Whigs  stood  in  the  plenitude  of  power  and  of  royal  farour! 
Swift'^s  correspondence  with  Archbishop  King  and  Dean 
Stemei  at  this  period,  1708-9,  j^ven  in  Vol.  XV.  merits  parti- 
cular attention,  as  it  describes  the  state  of  the  two  parties,  and 
his  own  views.  In  a  letter  to  Sterne  in  1708,  he  expresses  him- 
self most  strongly  on  the  subject  of  the  test,  which  shews  how 
fixed  his  opinions  were  on  that  point.  <<  Here  has  the  Irish 
Weaker  been  soliciting  to  get  the  testrdause  repealed  by  an  act  here;  for 
which  I  hope  he  will  be  impeached  when  your  Parliament  meets  again :" 
and  afterwards^  ''  I  l)eg  you  will  endeavour  among  you  that  the  Church  of 
Ireland  gentlemen  may  send  an  address  to  set  the  Que^  and  court  right 
about  the  test^  which  every  one  here  is  of  omnion  you  should  do ;  or  dse; 
r  have  reason  to  fear,  it  will  be  repealed^ here  next  session ;  which  will 
be  of  terrible  consequence,  both  as  to  the  thing  and  the  manner,"  &c. 
The  Iptter  to  King,  which  relates  to  his  own  tract  on  the  test, 
is  curious,  and  we  doubt  can  hardly  be  frped  from  the  charge 
of  insuicerity,  by  the  sugge3tiqn  pven  in  Scott^s  note,  (p.  29^,) 
^\  that  he  wi^ed  to  have  Eing^s  unbiassed  opinion  on  its  me« 
rits.**  But  however  this  may  be,  what  he  says  of  his  having 
told  the  ministry  as  to  his  opinion  of  their  attempt  to  repeal  the 
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test,  is  both  confirmative  of  his  consistency  in  madntaitiilig  and 
his  openness  in  promulgating  his  High  Church  opinions.-— 
«« They  all,"  says  he,  *<  believe  I  differ  from  them  on  that  point.'* 
P.  «)8. 

What  we  have  stated  is,  we  think,  sufficient  to  prove  the  in^ 
correctness^  Xjo  say  no  more,  of  the  account  which  has  been  pven 
of  Swift's  leaving  the  Whigs,  which  is  characterized  as  the  most 
<<  barefaced  avowal  of  pcJitical  apostasy"  upon  record :  as  a 
<<  desertion  of  his  first  principles" — "  neither  gradual  nor  early,** 
and  of  its  being  **  without  even  the  pretext  of  a  pubUc  motive.'* 
We  shall  by-and-bye  state  more  particularly  the  occasion  and  the 
manner  of  Swift's  joining  Harley's  administration :  at  present 
we  shall  take  leave  to  point  out  another  mis-statement,  which 
tends  to  fix  upon  Swift  the  equally  foul  crime  of  ingratitude  to 
his  benefactor^  than  which,  we  will  venture  to  say,,  no  charge 
was  ever  more  void  of  foundation. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Review,  p.  10,  that  "  his  first  patrons  were 
Somers^  Portland^  and  Halifax ;  and  under  that  ministry^  the  memhers  of 
which  he  courted  in  private^  and  defended  in  puhlic;  Ke  received  Church 
^eferment  to  the  value  of  near  £iOO  a^year^  (equals  at  leasts  to  j£1200  at 
present,)  with  a  promise  of  still  farther  favours."  We  confess 
we  are  astonished  at  this  statement,  as  it  is  demonstrable  that 
Swift  never  received  the  least  preferment  from  Lords  Somers, 
Portland,  and  Halifax,  and  that,  so  far  from  courting  them, 
he  had  not  even  any  acquaintance  with  them  till  two  or  three 
years  after  he  had  obtained  his  livings  in  Ireland  J  The  mat- 
ter deserves  to  be  fully  explained. 

It  may  excite  surprise^  we  remark  in  the  ^rst  place,  that  in 
the  enumeration  of  Swifrs  patrons,  it  should  have  been  omitted 
to  mention  Sir  William  Temple,  with  whom  he  lived  eight  or 
nine  years  in  the  quality  of  companion,  and,  probably,  at  whose 
recommendation  to  Lord  Capel,  when  Lord-deputy  of  Ireland^ 
he  had  obtained  the  prebendary  of  Eilroot,  which  be  rei^gned  on 
his  going  to  reside  for  the  second  time  at  Moorpark.  It  is  true 
that  Sir  William's  patronage  was  not  very  efficient,  any  more  than 
that  of  Lords  Somers  and  Halifax ;  but  he  did  what  he  could  in 
introducing  him  to  King  William,  and  obtaining  for  him  a  pro- 
mise  of  promotion  from  that  monarch.  He  also  bequeathed  him 
9t  his  death  the  property  of  his  literary  works,  which  he  doubt- 
less conceived  to  be  a  legacy  of  no  small  value.  But  neither  an 
edition  of  these  works,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  King,  nor  a 
petition  reminding  his  Majesty  of  his  promise  to  his  old  and 
tried  friend,  could  obtain  for  Swift  the  smallest  mark  of  royal 
favour.  We  shall  add  the  rest  in  Mr.  Scott'^s  own  words: 
'*  Swift  now^  in  the  prime  of  llfb^  and  wdl  known  both  to  the  ereat  and 
l^amed^  could  not  long  want  an  faouoarabk  provision^  and.  aceoimngly  re- 
eeiTed  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Earl  of  Berkdey^  one  of  Ifhe 
Lords  Justices  of  Ireland^  to  that  country^  in  the  capacity  ci  chaplain  an4 
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SrivBte  secretarv.     But  this  plurality  of  offices  gave  umbrage  to  a  Mr, 
ushe^  who  had  pitched  upon  the  latter  situation  for  himself^  and  who  con- 
trived^ under  pretence  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  cfaaiacter  of  a  cieigy- 
VMHy  to  have  Swift  superseded  in  nis  own  favour.    Lord  Berkeley,  '  with 
a  poor  apology/  promised  to  make  his  chaplain  amends,  by  giving  him  the 
fint  good  church*living  that  should  become  vacant.    But  neither  in  this 
did  he  keep  his  word;  fen-  when  die  rich  Deanery  of  Deny  was  in  his  gift, 
Boshe  eht^red  into  a  negodation  to  sell  it  for  a  bribe  of  a  thousand  poundsi, 
and  would  only  consent  to  give  Swift  Ae  jnreference  upon  his  paying  a  like 
nun.    Incensed  aKke  at  the  secretary  and  his  principal,  whom  he  supposed 
to  be  accessary  to  this  unworthy  conduct.  Swift  returned  the  succinct  an- 
swer, ^  God  ccnfinmdyou  both  for  a  coujie  of  scoundrels;'  and  instantly  left 
Lord  Berkeley  s  lodgings  in  the  Castle.    He  had  already  given  vent  to  hia 
xesentment  in  one  or  two  keen  personal  satires ;  and  nis  patron,  alanbecr 
f^  the  consequences  of  an  absolute  breach  with  a  man  of  his  ten^ier  a&d  . 
talents,  was  gl&d  to  rec6ncile>  or,  at  least  to  pacify  him,  by  presenting  mm  with 
the  rectory  of  Agher,  and  the  vicarages  of  Laracor  and  Rathb^ggan.    These 
livings  united,  though  far  inferior  in  vtilue  to  the  Deanery  of  Derry,  formed 
yet  a  certain  and  competent  fund  of  subsistence,  amounting  to  about  ^£380 
yesri^.    The  pnbend  of  Donlavik  being  added  in  the  year  1700,  raised 
Swift's  income  to  betwixt  £B60  and  £400,  which  was  its  amount,  until  he 
was  preferred  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  i?atrick's."     This  fitatement 
is  detailed  by  every  one  of  Swifl's  biographers,  nor  have  we 
ever  seen  any  other  account  given  of  the  manner  in  which   he 
got  these  livings.     How  very  erroneous,  then,  is  it  to  represent 
Lords  Somers,  Portland,  and  Halifax  as  bis  first  patrons,  and 
to  interpret  his  receiving  these  livings  as  the  consequence  of  mi- 
nisterial favour ! 

Laracor,  Agher,  and  Rathbeggan,  were  conferred  upon  Swift 
in  1G99,  and  in  1700  the  prebend  of  Dunlavin  was  added.  In 
1701,  Lords  Somers,  Portland,  and  Halifax  were  impeached^ 
when  Swift  wrote,  in  their  defence,  the  "  Discourse  on  the  Con- 
tests and  Dissensions  in  Athens  and  Rome."  The  pamphlet 
excited  much  attention,  and  a3  the  author's  name  was  indus. 
triously  concealed,  the  public  attributed  it  to  names  of  no  less 
Imputation  than  those  of  Lord  Somers  himself  and  Bishop  Bur- 
net Its  effect  may  be  imagined  frpin  the  circumstance,  tnat  the 
rev^tend  prelate  was  compelled  to  disown  it  publicly,  in  order 
to  avoid  thfe  retentment  of  the  <rommons,  It  was  ndt  till  the  ad- 
cession  of  Queen  Anne^  in  1709^  when  the  reasons  for  secfecy 
no  longer  remained,  that  Swift  avowed  himself  the  author,  and 
was  thereujpdn  introduced  to  Lords  Someup  and  Halifax.  That 
he  received  mat  civilities  from  these  Lords,  and  other  eminem 
persons  of  the  Whig  party,  Mre  do  not  deny ;  but  it  may  posi* 
^y  be  asserted,  that  they  never  conferred  upon  him  any  solid 
^ligation.  He  had  received  his  Irish  livings  two  years  before 
he  knew  them,  and  he  never  got  any  thing  else  till  he  was  made 
waft  of  St.  Patrick's !  We  are  told  of  their  having  made  him 
promises,  but  this  we  tliink  just  makes  the  matter  worse.  If 
promises  were  fliade,  why  Were  they  not  fulfilled?    Lprd  Hali- 
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[fax  could  give  a  place  in  the  Customs  to  Congreve  worth  ^600 
.a-yeor,  besides  othev  favours,  for  writing  a  licentious  play*, 
but  he  had  no  good  ^fts  in  reserve  for  Swift,  who  h^d  exposed 
himself  to  prosecution  by  writing  in  his  defence,  at  a  time  when 
he  and  his  party  were  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Swift  had  con- 
'  ferred  a  lasting  obligation  on  the  Whig  JLords ;  they,  and  not 
he,  were  the  party  who  were  obliged — and  they,  not  he,  ought  to 
be  branded  as  ungrateful.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this,  as 
Halifax  in  particular  aimed  at  the  reputation  of  a  patron  of 
men  of  genius.  There  was  no  prejudice  at  this  time  against 
Swiift  on  account  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  as  what  is  related  of 
that  book  being  shewn  to  the  Queen  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  if  it  really  be  true,  did  not  occur  till  Lord  Oxford's  ad- 
ministration. On  the  contrary,  we  must  presume  that  a  favours- 
able  impression  would  be  made  in  that  quarter,  by  the  senti- 
ments contained  in  the  ^^  Project,'*  which  tract  was  presented  to 
her  Majesty  by  the  same  reverend  prelate,  who  afterwards  was 
made,  as  Swift  says,  «^  tfie  harmless  tool  of  others'  hate,"  in  doing 
him  the  ill  oflSce  now  mentioned.  But  we  know  how  narrow- 
minded  party  usually  is ;  and  we  are  mistaken,  if  the  frank  de- 
claration of  Swift  to  these  Lords,  as  to  his  High  Church  prinr 
ciples,  was  not  the  real  obstruction  to  his  promotion.  It  was 
evidently  to  this  that  he  himself  attributed  his  disappoint- 
pient;  and  if  so,  no  one  will  wonder  that  he  considered  himr 
self  ill-used. 

^  Such  was  the  situation  of  Swift  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Harley's 
accession  to  power,  when  Queen  Anne,  tired  of  the  intolerable 
bondage  in  which  she  had  been  kept  by  Marlborough  and  his 
party,  and  of  the  unbounded  insolence  and  rapacity  of  the  Duch- 
ess, had  found  means  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  form  another 
ministry  under  new  auspices.  Of  Swift's  conduct  on  this  occa* 
sion,  it  is  said  that  "  having  been  sent  over  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Irish  clei^  in  1710,  when  he  found  the  Whig  ministry  in  a  tottering  con- 
dition, he  temporized  for  a  few  months  till  he  saw  that  dieir  downfiul  was 
inevitahle,  and  then  without  even  the  pretext  of  any  puhlic  motive,  but  on 
the  avowed  gro\md  of  not  having  been  sufficiently  rewarded  for  his  former 
services,  he  went  over  in  the  most  violent  and  decided  manner  to  the  pre- 
vailing party;  for  whose  gratificatioh  he  abused  his  former  friends  and  be- 
nefactors, with  a  degree  of  virulence  and  rancour,  to  which  it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  apply  the  term  of  brutality." 

What  has  Deen  already  said,  i|i  a  great  degree  disproves  this 
statement.  Swift  assuredly  had  cause  of  umbrage  at  the  Whig 
ininisters  for  non-fulfilment  of  promises.  But  it  is  demonstrated, 
that  he  had  differences  with  them  on  principle  which  he  has  re- 
peatedly explained,  and,  for  our  own  parts,  we  think  it  easy  to 

*  Th»  Old  Bachelor.    jSee  Life  of  CoDgreve. 
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understand,  hxm,  oon»6tenfly  with  what  he  avowed  to  be  his 
sentiments  on  important  topics,  he  might  readily  be  gratified 
with  their  loss  of  power,  and  how,  in  perfect  consistency  with 
these  sentiments,  he  might  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  knd  his 
aid  to  the  new  administration^     Harley,  it  will  be  recollected, 
had  been  himself  a  Whig,  and,  together  with  his  cdleague  St. 
John,  was  formerly  a  member  of  Godolphin^s  ministry,  from 
which  he  was  turned  out  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  war. 
He  had  been  speaker  in  three  parliaments,  once  in  King  Wil- 
liam's reign,  and  twice  in  that  of  Anne ;  and  be  held  the  highest 
character  for  talents  in  business,  and  moderation  in  politics.     It 
was  he  who,  in  the  former  reign,  introduced  the  bill  for  extending^ 
the  Protestant  succession,  and  settling  the  crown  on  the  House 
of  Hanover;  and  although  in  forming  the  new  administration 
he  was  compelled  to  avail  himself  of  the  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Tories^  yet  we  know  it  was  one  of  his  principles  to 
moderate  and  restrain  the  zeal  of  that  party,  and  not  to  allow 
them  too  lafge  a  sway  in  the  government.     It  was  a  point  which 
he  is  known  to  have  mc^lcaited  on  the  Queen,  and  which  after«. 
wards  tended  considerably  to  embarrass  his  own  administration, 
not  to  allow  either  of  the  parties  an  exclusive  ascendancy,  but  to 
preserve  a  sort  of  balance  between  them,  which  would  leave  her 
more  at  liberty  in  the  choice  of  her  measures.     There,  are  many 
good  reasons  to  be  stated  against  silch  a  line  of  policy ;  at  the 
same  time  until  its  fallaciousness  was  demonstrated  by  experi^ 
ment,  there  were  many  plausible  arguments  to  be  advanced  in 
its  favour ;  and  it  corresponds  entirely  with  some  of  the  views  of 
Swift,  as  stated  in  the  political  tracts  which  we  have  just  noticed. 
Upon  the  whole,  considering  the  entire  bearing  of  Swift's  avow- 
ed principles  in  matters  both  of  church  and  state,  we  see  no  po- 
litical  inconsistency  whatever  in  his  conduct  upon  this  occasion; 
The  principles,  views,  doctrines,  and  opinions  of  Hariey  at  this 
period,  so  far  as  they  could  be  known  from  his  professions,  or 
inferred  from  the  previous  tenor  of  his  public  life,  seem  to  have 
been  as  nearly  coincident  with  Swift's  as  those  of  any  two  men 
can  possibly  bei  and  they  appear  moreover  to  have  possessed 
that  congeniality  of  mind  atid  turn  of  thinking  which  lead  men 
to  form  strict  and  indissoluble  friendship.     Th^  consequences  of 
Swift's  introduction  to  Harley  are  well  known.     We  think  them 
quite  natural ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  a  man  with  Swifl's 
genius  and  temper  took  exactly  the  course  which  he  did,  to  tes- 
tify his  dislike  of  those  who  had   ill-treated  him,  and  who, 
beades  maintaining  principles  of  which  he  could  not  approve, 
urged  him  to  measures  inconsistent  with  his  declared  creed. 
There  is  not  the  least  foundation  that  we  can  see  for  the  asser- 
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lioB,  that  Swift  <<  teoaporiaed  wkh  the  Wh^p  for  a  £bw; ^ 

<^  until  he  saw  that  their  downfEdl  was  inevitable/'  When  he  arriy- 
ed  in  London  in  Sept.  1710,  their  downfall  was  already  inevitable. 
In  bis  letter  to  King  of  the  9th  of  that  moi^th,  be  says,  <<  Every 
^  one  counts  inevitably  on  a  general  removal.^'  His  opiniona 
seem  lohftve  been  perfectly  well  known  to  both  partie$^.and  spo- 
ken out  with  perfect  openness.  In  the  same  letter  he  stai^ea^ 
*f  Upon  my  amval  kere,  I  found  myself  equally  caressed  by  both  parties  ; 
by  one  as  a  sort  of  bough  for  drowning  men  to  lay  hold  of ;  and  by  the  other 
a»  one  discontented  with  the  late  men  in  power,  for  not  being  thorough  in  their 
designs,  and  therefore  ready  to  approve  present  things." — On  the  10th  of 
September  he  writes  to  Stella,  "  At  ten  I  went  to  the  coffee-house,  hoping 
to  find  Lord  Radnor,  whom  I  had  not  seen.  He  was  there,  and  for  an  hour 
and  a  lialf  we  talked  treason  heartily  against  the  Whigs,  their  baseness  and 
ingratitude." — ^And  on  the  2d  Oct.  he  writes,  ^^  Lord  HaJifax  began  a  health 
to  me  to-day :  it  was  the  resurrection  of  the  Whigs,  which  I  refused,  unlessf 
he  would  add  their  reformation  too ;  and  I  told  mm  he  was  the  only  Whig 
in  England  I  loved,  or  had  my  good  opinion  of." — Was  this  temporizing? 

It  appears  that  the  Whigs  theEnseives  were  sensible  that  they 
had  not  acted  towards  Swifi  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  On  9th 
Sept.  he  writes  to  Stella,  (and  what  he  writes  to  her  may,  we 
think,  be  relied  on,)  <^  the  great  men  are  making  me  their  clum- 
ay  apologies ;"  and  on  the  30th,  '^  It  is  good  to  see  what  a  lamentable  confess 
sion  the  Whigs  all  make  me  of  my  ill  usage ;  but  I  mind  them  not.  I  am 
already  represented  to  Harley  as  a  discontented  person  that  was  used  ill  for 
not  being  Whig  enough ;  and  I  hope  for  good  usage  from  him.  The  Tories 
drHy  teU  me  I  may  make  my  fortune  if  I  please ;  but  I  do  not  understand 
them,  or  rather  I  do  understand  them." 

Fortune  did  seem  at  this  period  to  open  prospects  of  amlntion 
to  Swift ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  paid  much  attention  to 
them,  or  to  have  anticipated  or  sought  on  his  own  account  any 
connection  with  the  Tories.  His  journal  to  Stella,  which,  we 
think,  may  always  be  trusted  as  conveying  his  true  sentiments^ 
shews  this.  He  writes  on  the  9th  September,  "  Every  body 
asks  me  how  I  came  to  be  so  long  in  Ireland,  as  naturally  as  if  here  were  my 
being ;  but  no  soul  offers  to  make  it  so :  and  I  protest  I  snail  return  to  Dub- 
lin, and  the  canal  at  Laracor,  with  more  satisfaction  than  I  ever  did  in  my 
life." — And  on  the  20th,  "  We  shall  have  a  strange  winter  here,  between 
the  struggles  of  a  cunning,  provoked,  discarded  party,  and  the  triurapJis  <^ 
one  in  power  ;  of  both  which  I  shall  be  an  indifferent  spectator,  and  return 
very  peaceably  to  Ireland,  when  I  have  done  my  part  in  the  aflSdr  I  am  en- 
trusted with,  whether  it  succeeds  or  not." 

From  all  this  we  think  it  is  evident,  that  Swift,  though  disap- 
pointed and  dissatisfied  with  the  Whigs,  had  no  personal  expec- 
tations from  their  adversaries,  nor  any  view  in  making  his  ap- 
S roaches  to  Harley,  and  getting  himself  represented  to  him  as  a 
iscontented  and  ill*used  person,  besides  that  of  obtaining  a  fa- 
vourable hearing  in  the  mission  with  which  he  was  charged  from 
the  Irish  clergy.  We  conceive,  moreover,  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  shew  that  he  did  not  agree  to  join  the  party  of  Hariey» 
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until  he  was  satisfied  that  he  could  do  so  oomeieiitiouBly,  ud 
that  the  plans  and  measures  proposed  by  them  were  for  the  ad- 
Tanta^  of  the  nation.  Nor  do  we  see  any  reason  to  doubt  his 
sincerity,  when  be  writes  to  Stella,  (80th  Nov.)  •*  The  present 
mini8try*^haye  a  difficult  task^  and  want  me.  Acooidiag  to  liie  b^  judg« 
ment  I  have^  they  are  j^vursuiog  the  trae  mterest  of  the  public,  aad  there* 
foie  I  am  glad  to  contribute  what  lies  in  my  power." 

This  leads  us  to  consider  a  passage  in  the  Review,  which 
seems  to  us  the  most  extraordinary  of  all,  shewing  extreme  care* 
lessness  as  to  facts ;  for  we  utterly  dischum  imputing  wilful  mis- 
representation.  "  It  is  quite  a  singular  fact,  we  believe,  in  the 
Iiistory  of  this  sort  of  converaon^  that  he  nowhere  pretends  he  had  become 
aware  of  any  danger  to  the  country  from  the  continuance  of  a  Whig  mini- 
stry.*' Some  of  the  quotations  formerly  used  prove  the  incor* 
redness  of  this  assertion  ;  and  we  could  produce  a  hundred  in 
which  the  measures  of  the  Whigs  are  not  only  represented  by 
Swift  as  being  fraught  with  great  mischief,  but  as  likely,  if  per« 
asted  in,  to  bring  the  country  to  ruin. 

Generally  speaking,  his  reasons  of  dissent  from  them  resolve 
into  his  abhorrence  of  the  Low  Church  party,  which  they  espoused 
and  supported ;  but  there  were  also  other  grounds.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  in  this  part  of  the  argument,  we  conceive,  whether 
Swiff  s  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  were  judicious^  or 
his  objections  well  founded.  The  fact  of  their  being  entertain* 
ed  and  declared  is  all  that  is  material.  The  Examiner  furnishes 
abundant  proof  to  the  effect  denied  by  Swift^s  accuser* 
Witness  his  objections  to  the  war,  and  his  detail  of  the  evils 
resulting  from  it,  in  No.  IS,  the  first  that  he  wrote.  He 
speaks  there  of  the  country  being  brought  into  a  <^  desperate 
condition;^  and  in  the  18th  number,  speaking  of  those  who 
found  fault  with  a  change  of  ministry  in  so  critical  and  danger- 
ous a  conjuncture,  be  says,  *<  We  own  the  juncture  of  affairs  to 
be  as  they  describe :  we  are  pushed  for  an  answer^  and  are  forced  at  last 
finely  to  confess^  that  the  coiruptions  and  abuses  in  every  part  of  the  admi- 
nistration were  so  numerous  and  intolerable^  that  all  things  must  have  end* 
ed  m  rmn^  without  some  speedy  reformation.'^  i  he  numbers  of 
the  Examiner  up  to  the  Slst,  are  occupied  principally  in  treatii^ 
of  the  abuses  committed  by  the  Whig  ministers  in  matters  of 
state.  He  points  out  the  political  inconsistency  of  Marlborough 
and  Godolphin,  who  came  into  power  by  the  profession  of  Tory 
and  High  Church  principles,  and  afterwards  went  over  to  the 
Whigs.  He  enlarges  upon  their  arts  for  continning  the  war^ 
and  opposing  all  measures  for  procunng  a  peace,  with  a  view  to 
their  own  interest,  and  to  continue  themselves  in  their  places* 
He  alludes  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  scheme  to  be  general 
for  life,  and  to  what  was  very  generally  believed  at  least,  if  not 
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dirtmctly  piDoved,'  that  measures  had  beeif  proposed  for  mamtiuii^ 
ing  him  in  power  by  means  of  his  influence  with  the  army^  if  not 
seizing  upon  the.  crown  itsc^lf  Throughout  the  whole,  Swift 
constantly  and  steadily  sets  his  face  against  the  policy  of  the 
Whigs  in  raising  inon^  by  funding,  and;  encouraging  what  is 
called  the  monied  interest^ — a  system  against  which,  as  we  for- 
merly remarked,  he  had  \ety  early  imbibed  a  very  strong  preju- 
dice, and  from  which  he  predicts  ruin  to  the  country.  In  the 
21st  number,  he  speaks  of  their  erroneous  conduct  as  to  the 
church.  After  this  he  recurs  to  the  behaviour  and  spirit  of  the 
army,  which,  as  was  natural,  continued  to  be  attached  to  the  party 
which  gave  it  employment.  In  No.  23,  he  recapitulates  some 
of  these  oftenqes.  The  passage  in  that  number  (p.  408,  9.)  is 
conclusive*  "  It  is  not  obvious  to  conceive,  what  could  move 
mea,  who  sat  at  home^  and  were  called  to  consult  upon  the  good  of  the 
•  kingdom,  to  be  so  utterly  averise  from  putting  ah  end  to  a  long  expensive 
war,  which  the  victorious  as  well  as  conquered  side  were  heartify  weary  of. 
Few  or  none  of  them  were  men  of  the  sword ;  they  had  no  share  in  the  ho- 
nour ;  th^y  had  made  large  fortunes,  and  were  at  the  head  of  all  affairs. 
But  they  weU  knew  by  what  tenure  they  held  their  power;-  that  the  Queen 
saw  through  their  designs;  that  they  had  entirely  lost  the  hearts  of  the 
clersy;  that  the  landed  .men  were  against  them;  that  they  were  detested 
by  ue  body  of  the  people ;  and  that  nothing  bore  them  up  but  their  credit 
with  the  bank,  and  other  stoeks,  which  would  be  neither  formidable  nor  ne-^ 
cessary,  when  the  war  ivas  at  an  end.  For /these  reasons,  they  resolved  to 
disappoint  all  overtures  of  a  peace,  until  they  and  their  party  should  be  so 
deeply  rooted,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  shake  them.  To  this  end  dley  he^ri 
to  precipitate  matters  so  fast,  as  ill  a  little  tiihe  must  have  ruined  the  consti- 
tution, if  the  crown  had  not  interposed,  and  rather  ventured  the  accidental 
effects  of  their  malice  than  such  dreadful  consequences  of  their  power."  And 
afterwards,  '*  I  therefore  still  insist,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at,  or  find  fault 
with  the  army  for  concurring  with  the  ministry,  which  was  for  prolonging 
the  war.  The  inclination  is  natural  in  them  all ;  pardonable  in  those  Who 
have  not  yet  made  their  fortunes ;  and  as  lawful  in  the  rest  as  love  of  power 
or  love  of  money  can  make  it.  But  as  natural,  as  pardonable,  and  as  lawful 
as  this  inclination  is,  when  it  is  not  under  check  of  the  civil  power,  or  when 
a  corrupt  ministry  joins  in  giving  it  too  great  a  scope,  the  consequence  can  be 
nothing  less  than  infallible,  ruin  and  slavery  to  the  state" 

In  the  S|5th  number,  he  brings  accusations  against  them  more 
serious  still.  Speaking  of  the  imputations  brought  by  them 
against  the  Tories,  and  which  at  this  period  certainly  were  to- 
tally void  of  foundation,  of  their  entertaining  designs  to  bring  in 
the  Pretender,  he  says,  "  I  defy  our  adversaries  to  produce  one 
single  reason  for  suspecting  such  designs  in  the  persons  now  at  the 
helm ;  whereas  I  can  upon  demand  produce  twenty  to  shew,  that  some 
late  men  had  strong  views  toward  a  commonwealth^  and  the  alteration  of  the 
church, '  It  is  natural,  indeed,  when  a  storm  is  over,  that  has  only  untiled  our 
houses  and  blown  down  some  of  our  chimnies,  to  consider  what  farther  mis- 
chiefs might  have  ensued  if  it  had  lasted  longer.  However,  in  the  present 
case,  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  above  mentioned.  I  believe  the  church  and 
state  might  have  lasted  somewhat  longer,  although  the  late  enemies  to  both 
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so  S0on  ripe  for  a  new  revolution.    I  am  convinced,  that  if  they  had  o£^r* 
ed  to  make  such  large  and  sudden  strides^  it  must  have  come  to  blows,"  &'c4 

There  is  scarcely  any  end  cf  enumerating  the  offences  with 
which  he  chaises  the  Whigs,— their  designs  of  repealing  the 
test,  and  of  doing  away  the  necessity  of  the  fellows  of  colleges' 
entering  into  holy  orders,  and  thereby  removing  the  education  of 
youth  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  he  considers,  and  with' 
some  appan^nt  reason,  as  equivalent  almost  to  the  aboKtion  of  i 
national  church.  The  ambition,  insolence,  and  rapacity  of  the 
Marlbbf'ough  family,  are  painted  in  strong  colours.  He  alludes  vd 
certain  iniquitous  proceeaings  of  the  Commons  in  matters  of  con- 
tested elections :  and  he  speaks  in  the  following  terms  of  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  a  restoration  of  the  Whigs  to  power. 
*'  All  hopes  of  a  peace  cut  off;  the  nation  industriously  involved  in  farther 
debts^  to  a  degree  that  none  would  dare  undertake  the  management  of  atfkirs^ 
but  those  whose  interest  lav  in  ruining  the  constitution  ;  I  do  not  see  how  the 
wisest  prince^  under  such  necessities,  could  be  able  to  extricate  himself. 
Then  as  to  the  church ;  the  bishops  would  by  degrees  be  dismissed,  first 
from  the  parliament,  next  from  their  revenues,  and  at  last  from  their  office  f 
and  the  clergy,  instead  of  their  idle  claim  of  independency  on  the-  statey  * 
would  be  forced  to  depend  for  their  daily  bread  on  every  individual.  But 
what  system  of  future  government  was  designed ;  whether  it  were  already, 
digested,  or  would  have  teen  left  for  time  and  incident  to  mature,  f  shau 
not  now  examine."  In  the  29th  Number,  spfeaking  of  the  questiotr  why 
the  late  ministry  was  changed--he  says,-  *'  After  ally  I  think  the  ques- 
tion as  trifling  as  that  of  the  Papists",  when  they  ask  us,  where  was  our. 
religion  before  Luther  ?  and  indeed  the  ministry  was  changed  for  the  same 
reasons  that  religion  was  reformed ;  because  a  thousand  corruptions  had 
crept  into  die  discipline  and  doctrine  of  thie' state,  by  the  pride,  the  avarice, 
the  fraud,  and  the  ambition  of  those  who  administered  to  us  in  secular  af- 
fairs'." 

In  the  33d  Number  m  a  striking  passage^  stating  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  what  were 
called  Whigs,  which  justified  those  who  had  formerly  been  of  thia 
party  in  now  leaving  them.  *<  I  am  not  sensible  of  any  material: 
difference  there  is  between  those  who  call  themselves  the  Old  Whigs,  and  a 
great  majority  of  the  present  Tories ;  at  least  by  all  I  could  ever  mid  from 
examihing  several  persons  of  each  denomination.  But  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  present  body  of  Whigs,  as  they  now  constitute  that  party,  is  a  very' 
odd  mixture  of  mankind,  being  forced  to  enlarge  their  bottom  by  taking  in 
every  heterodox  professor,  either  in  religion  or  government,  whose  opiniona 
they  were  obliged  to  encourage  for  fear  of  lessening  their  number :  while 
the  bulk  of  the  landed  men  and  people  were  entirely  of  the  old  sentiments. 
However,  they  still  pretended  a  due  regard  to  the  monarchy  and  the  church, 
even  at  the  time  when  they  were  making  the  largest  steps  toward  llie  ruin 
of  both." 

It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  prove  that  all  the  accusations  which 
are  here  brouglit  by  Swift  against  the  Whigs  are  well  founded. 
Some  of  them  are  unquestionably  so,  but  others  perhaps  are 
greatly  overcharged  by  the  violence  of  party.     That  the  evils  at. 
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taiding  OB  the  war  greatly  overbalanced  any  goeidi  which  it  was 
to  procure  cannot  now  be  denied  ;  but  that  the  Whigs  entertain^ 
those  serious  designs  against  the  church  and  the  monarchy  which 
he  ascribes  to  them,  we  are  not  disposed  to  believe.  What  we  have 
quoted  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  Swift  from  the  charge  of  taking  a 
part  against  them  without  even  sl  pretence  of  a  public  motive ;  and^ 
accormngly,  we  should  not  be  surprised,  if  his  accusers  were  to 
turn  round  and  say  that  much  of  what  he  alleged  was  pretence 
only.  Of  this,  however,  we  think  there  is  every  reason  entirely 
to  acquit  him.  That  part  of  his  fears  which  concerns  the  church 
will  probably  now  be  tfiought  the  most  frivolous  and  least  found- 
ed of  any ;  but  to  Swift,  with  ail  those  inveterate  opinions  and 
prejudices  which  he  has  been  shewn  to  entertiun  on  the  subject^ 
we  have  no  doubt  it  appeared  the  most  serious.  Whatever  may 
be  the  case  as  to  other  points  upon  this  he  was  perfectly  consistent 
Aroughout  his  whole  life,  without  the  shadow  of  deviation. 

The  *«conduct  of  the  allies"  furnishes  ample  evidence  to  thesame 
import,  as  it  goes  entirely  on  the  principle  of  the  policy  of  the 
late  ministry  being  most  injudicious  and  ruinous.  Surely  the 
eharge  which  Swifl  there  brings  against  them,  that  what  they  did 
'*  was  nothing  less  than  betraying  the  interest  of  their  native 
**  country ;''  (vol.  v.  p.  57.)  indeed  the  whole  strain  of  the  work, 
fiom  beginning  to  end,  are  sufficient  to  refute  the  assertion  of  the 
accuser. 

The  charge  of  ingratitude  in  libelling  and  abusing  his  former 
friends  and  benefactors,  may  admit  of  a  more  distinct  answer, 
when  we  know  who  these  beniefactors  were,  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
ungratefully  and  brutally  abused  and  libelled.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  the  Lord$  Somers,  Portland,  and  Halifax,  were 
not  of  the  number ;  at  least  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  bene- 
jFactions  have  not  been  explained.  That  there  are  in  some  of  hi» 
Examiners  and  other  party  writings,  but  too  many  personalities, 
we  are  ready  to  admit ;  but  such  was  the  mode  of  warfare  be- 
tween political  parties  in  his  day,  and  he  only  fought  his  adver- 
saries with  their  own  weapons.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  during  this  period  of  his  power  and  favour  he 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  service  to  those  indivi- 
duals of  merit  who  had  belonged  to  the  party  which  he  now  made 
the  object  of  his  attack,  and  that  he  preserved  the  regard  and 
friendship  of  all  with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy,  with  the  exception  of  Steele,  who  had  irritated  him  with 
repeated  provocations.  We  are  told  that  he  was  reproached  in  a 
friendly  way,  by  ministers,  for  that  he  never  was  seen  without  a 
Whig  m  his  sleeve,  and  that  he  was  the  means  of  retaining  mahy 
of  them  in  their  employments.     His  biographers  mentioai  that  h^ 
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was  the  roeftds  of  providing  for  about  forty  indindaals  whom  lie 
tbougfat  dewier  viog,  mo9t  of  them  of  the  Whig  party ;  and  those 
irho^npw  in  what  nuuiner,  and  fot  what  purposes,  patronage  of 
this  kind  is  generally  dispensed,  will  be  best  able  to  appreciate  the 
oaerit  of  this  conduct,  both  in  Swift  who  recommended,  and  ia 
the  ministers  who  attended  to  his  recommendations.  It  might 
no  doubt  be  extremely  flattering  to  the  pride  of  Swift  to  maintaia 
his  own  independence  with  ministers,  while  he  was  thusJavishinjg 
their  favours  with  a  hberal  hand  upon  others.  But  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  pride  of  this  kind  is  a  very  rare  quality,  and 
can  pnly  belong  to  a  noble  mind ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  it  is  deserving  of  some  farther  notice 
than  saying  that  he  was  <*  <^pable  of  a  sort  of  patronizing  gene- 
<<  rosity  towards  his  inferiors.'"  This  is  not  the  sort  of  conduct 
observed  in  those  whose  principal  end  and  aim  it  is  to  promote 
their  own  fortune  in  the  world. 

It  is,  indeed,  we  think,  a  very  imtenable  position  of  the  review* 
er,  that  Swift  acted  with  Harley^s  ministry  from  motives  of  inte- 
rest ;  at  least  the  acknowledgea  facts,  and  all  the  ordinary  rules 
of  reasoning,  seem  to  point  to  a  very  different  conclusion.     It. is 
indeed  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  expect  to  be  provkU 
ed  for ;  the  services  he  did  them  were  far  too  important  to  leave 
that  a  matter  to  be  at  all  weighed  on  their  part,  or  to  be  doubted 
on  his.     We  think  he  speaks  ^ncerely  and  truly  of  himself  in  his 
Beply  to  Archbishop  Emg^s  Letter  of  Advice  to  him.     The  pas- 
sage is  a  very  stribng  one:  (Vol.   15.  p.  445.)   ^^  I   humbly 
thank  your  ^ce  for  the  good  opinion  you  are  pleased  to  have  of  me ;  and 
for  your  advice^  which  seems  to  be  whoUy  grounded  on  it.    As  to  the  first, 
in^eb  lelates  to  my  fortune,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  make  myself  believed 
how  indifier^t  I  am  about  it    I  sometimes  bave  the  j^easure  of  makfaig 
that  of  others ;  and  I  fear  it  is  too  great  a  pleasure  to  be  a  virtue,  at  least 
in  me.    Perhaps  in  Ireland  I  may  not  be  able  to  prevent  contempt  any 
other  way  than  by  making  my  fortune ;  but  then  it  is  my  comfort,  that  con- 
tempt in  Ireland  will  be  no  sort  of  mortification  to  me.    When  I  was  last  in 
irdand,  I  was  about  half  the  time  retired  to  one  scurvy  acre  of  ground ;  and  I 
always  left  it  widi  regret  I  am  as  well  received  and  Known  at  court,  as  per- 
haps any  man  ever  was  of  uvy  level ;  I  have  formerly  been  the  like.    I  left  it 
then,  and  will  perhaps  leave  it  now,  f  when  they  please  to  let  me,)  without 
any  concern,  but  what  a  few  months  will  remove.     It  is  my  maxim  to  leave 
great  ministers  to  do  as  they  please;  and  if  I  cannot  distinguish  myself 
enough  by  being  useful  in  such  a  way  as  becomes  a  nuna  of  conscience  and 
honour,  X  can  do  no  more;  for  I  never  will  solicit  ft^  myself,  although  I 
often  do  for  others. — The  other  part  of  your  grace's  advice,  to  be  some  way 
useful  to  the  church  and  the  public  by  any  talent  you  are  pleased  to  think 
I  possess,  is  the  only  thing  for  which  J  should  desire  some  settlement  that 
would  make  me  full  master  of  my  time.    I  have  often  thought  of  some 
aidj^ts  wlierein  I  believe  I  mifl^  wwceed;  but,  my  lord,  to  ask  a  man  floating 
.^X  sea,  what  he  designed  to  do  when  he  goes  on  shore,  is  too  hasty  a  question. 
Let  him  get  there  firsts  and  rest  and  dry  himself,  and  then  look  about  him." 
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This  declaratioii  semns  to  be  entirely  bcMne  out  by  Swift^s  con- 
duct to  Oxford'^s  ministry.  For  nearly  three  years  he  wrote,' and 
toiled,  and  counselled  in  their  service,  and  never  asked,  far  less 
urged,  the  fair  reward  which  ought  to  have  been  spontaneously 
offered  him.  While  he  thus  did  the  duty  of  a  minister  of  state, 
he  maintained  his  dignity,  and  enforced  his  claims  to  respect  and 
attention  amongst  dukes  and  lords  in  office,  upon  the  mmisterial 
inconiie  of  <f  350  a-year,  exlubiting  an  instance  of  spirit  and  dis- 
interestedness which  we  think  has  no  parallel  in  tne  history  of 
any  other  individual  « 

'^  In  the  end,"  it  is  stated,  ^^  when  the  approaching  death  of  the  Queen  4 
and  their  internal  dissentions,  made  his  services  of.  more  importance  to  his 
new  friends,  he  openly  threatened  to  desert  them  also,  and  retire  from  the 
scene  unless  they  made  a  suitahle  provision  £br  him,  and,  in  this  way,  ex- 
torted the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's."  Nothing  ckii  be  more  unjust 
thaii  this'eharge,  and  he  who  will  take  the  troiible  to  rekd  any  a&. 
count  of  Swift's  life  that  has  ever  been  written,  will  be  satisfied  of 
its  injustice.  It  maybe  unnecessary  for  us  to  use  many  words  in  re- 
futing it  here;  we  may,  however,  remind  our  readers,  that,  before 
this  time.  Swift  had  repeatedly  expressed  to  Stella  his  sinxious 
desire  to  leave  the  bustling  st;ene  of  politics,  and  also  intimated 
that  he  found  ministers,  notwithstanding  all  their  promises  and 
civilities,  in  no  haste  to  promote  him.  They  had  in  fact  used 
their  most  zeabus  endeavours  to  procure  him  a  bishopric,  but 
were  baffled  by  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  whom 
Swift  had  ofended  beyond  the  possibility  of  forgiveniess.  He 
Was  placed  in  the  most  awkward  situation  possible;  his  cre- 
dit,- and  his  honour,  required  that  something  should  be  done 
for  him ;  otherwise  his  continuing  longer  where  he  was,  would 
justly  expose  him  to  the  charge  of  meanness.  It  was  in  this 
state  of  matters  that  going  one  day  into  a  public  office,  he 
found  the  warrants  for  thr^e  vacant  deaneries  made  out,  and 
his  nam6  not  in  any  of  them.  We  believe  no  one  will  say  that 
this  was  usage  which  Swift  ought  to  have  borne,  or  that  could 
have  been  borne  by  any  man  of  sense  and  feeling.  But  even 
here  the  conduct  of  Swift  is  very  different  from  what  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Review ;  for  while  he  announced  his  positive  pur- 
pose of  retiring,  he  desired  Mr.  Lewis  <<  to  inform  the  JLord-^trea^- 
*<  surer  that  he  took  nothing  ill  of  him,  but  his  failure  to  inform 
<<  him,  as  he  had  promised  to  do,  if  he  found  the  Queen  would 
"  do  nothing  for  him  C^  which  shews  that  Swift  did  not  imf^ute 
his  disappomtment  to  the  ministers^  but  to  an  influence  which 
they  could  not  controul. 

The  Review  contains  a  most  laboured  piece  of  reasoning  in  ve^ 
gard  to  a  matter  about  which  we  should  have  thought  there 
could  be  but  one  opinion.     It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  cold* 
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nefis  and  final  quanrdjs^'  yAxvAi  took  place  b^tWeeA  Oicford  and 
fiolingbroke.  Swift  wag  the  only  mutual. friend  who  had  the  ho- 
nesty or  courage  to  make  any  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  Throw- 
ing aside  all  reserve,  he  hesitated  not  to  put  the  friendship  of 
(x)th  towards  him  to  the  severest  of  all  testp,  by  telling  tnem 
openly  wherein  he  thought  their  conduct  faulty  towards  each 
^er.     So  high  did  he  stand  with  both,  that  almost  immediate- 
ly after  he  had  taken  possession  of  his  deanery,  he  was  sent  for 
ftom  Ireland  to  mediate  between  them,  and  when  he  found  the 
task  hopeless,  he  resolved  to  side  with  neitlier,  but  to  retire  to  the 
country.  This  conduct  would  appear  to  most  people  to  besufficient- 
ly  disinterested ;  but  the  Review,  on  the  contrary,  enters  into  a 
long  argunient  to  prove  that  it  proceeded  entirely  from  selfish  mo- 
tives, and  from  a  desire  in  Swift  to  keep  well  with  bpth  .these 
great  men,  in  thjs  view  of  one  or  other  of  them  aftiprwards  at- 
taining to  power.     Who  is  so  ignorant  of  human  nature  as 
not  to  ki^oyr  that  interference  of  this  kind  in  the  quarrels  of 
friends  is  the  most  delicate  land  dangerous  of  all  offices,  and  in- 
deed the  most  likely  way  to  draw  iippn  the  party  who  interferes 
the  enmity  of  both  ?   It  surely  says  not  a  little  for  Swift's  since^ 
rity,  that  two  such  men  as  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  chose  him 
from  the  whole  world  to  be  a  mediator  in  their,  disputes,  and 
that  both  placed  in  him  the  most  unbounded  confidence ;  but,  as 
he  relates  in  his  Memoirs  on  the  behaviour  of  the  Queen's  last  mi- 
nistry, *«  most  persons  had  so  avoWtedly  declared  themselvei^  on 
one  side  or  tbe  other,  that  these  two  great  men  had  hardly  a  common  friend 
left  excq>t  myself.    I  had  ever  been  treated  with  great  kindness  by  them 
both^  and  I  conceived  that  what  I  wanted  might  be  made  up  with  sincerity 
and  freedom.     The  former  they  never  doubt^,  and  th6  latter  they  had  con- 
stant experience  of.    I  had  managed  between  them  for  almost  two  years, 
and  their  candour  was  so  great,  t£it  they  had  not  the  least  jealousv. or  sus- 
picion of  me,''  &c.     Vol.  vi.  p.  41 .     It  is  inconceivable  that  this 
account  should  have  remained  uncontradicted  if  it  had  not  been 
true,  or  granting  it  true,  tliat  the  course  here  taken  by  Swift 
could  have  proceeded  from  any  motives  but  those  of  the  most 
disinteiiested  friendship.     Had  there  been  any  thing  but  tho; 
most  thoyiough  and  downright  honesty  on  his  part,  it  must  have 
been  soon  detected  by  men  of  thdir  penetratio.n,.and.then,  instead 
of  being  able  to  k^ep  well  with  bpth,  he  must  have  irretrievably 
lost  thrir  confidence  and  friendship. 

One  might  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  put  the  question  of 
Swift's  sii^cerity  in  hii?  intercourse  with  these  great  meipi  at  rest, 
that  on  hearing  of  Oxford's  disgrace,  notwithstanding  the  most 
flattering  offers  from  Bolingbroke,  he  at  once  took  the  part  of 
adhering  to  his  fallen  friend.  The  Review,  however,  can  ^ve 
^o  credit  to  Swift  for  any  one  disinterested  aqtion,  and  though 
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it  cannot  be  denied  that  hit  wrote  Oxford,  offering  to  i^coidpany 
him  in  his  retirement,  it  is  thought  sufficient  to  despoil  this  oC- 
fer  of  its  merit,  to  toy  that  he  did  hot  actually  go.  This 
circumstances  will  shew  whether  he  was  to  blame  for  this.  On 
the  25th  of  July,  Swift  being  in  Berkshire,  wrote  to  Oxford, 
'^  If  you  resign  in  a  few  days^  sb  I  am  told  you  design  to  do,  yon  may  pos- 
ablr  retire  to  Herefordshire,  wha^e  I  shall  readily  attend  jou,  if  you  aooa 
withdraw  ;  or,  after  a  few  months  stay  in  Ireland,  I  will  retusn  at  toe  hMon- 
majg;  of  winter^  if  yoii  please  to  command  me."  Oxford  returns  a  most  anecv 
Ifotaate  and  gratefol  answer.,  (^27th  July,)  ^^  If  I  tell  my  dear  ftiend  the  value 
1  put  upon  his  undeserved  friendship,  it  will  look  like  sui^pecting  you  or  my- 
aelf,"  &c.  *'  To-monow  morning  I  shall  be  a  private  person.  .When  I 
have  setded  my  domestic  affairs  here^  I  go  to  Wimple^  thence,  alone,  to 
Herefordshire.  If  I  have  not  tired  you,  Ute  ti  tete  fling  away  so  much  time 
upon  one  who  loves  you,  and,  I  beheve,  in  the  mass  of  souls  ours  were  placed 
near  each  other.*"  On  the  519th,  Lady  Masham,  probably  by 
Bolingbroke's  deare,  wrote  Swift  a  presdng  letter,  requesting  in 
the  most  earnest  terms  his  assistance  to  the  new  ministry ;  but  he 
had  taken  his  resolution ;  and,  on  the  1st  August,  he  writes 
thus  to  Miss  Vanhomrigh :  "  Who  told  you  I  was  going  to 
Bath  ?  No  such  thing.  I  had  fixed  to  set  out  to-morrow  for  Ireland,  but 
pocor  Lord  Oxford  desirea  I  vnll  go  with  him  to  Herefordshire,  and  only  ex- 
pect his  answer,"  &c.  "  I  told  Lord  Oxford  I  woiild  go  wit^  him  when  he 
was  out,  and  now  he  begs  it  of  me,  and  I  cannot  refute  him.  I  meddle  not 
with  his  faults,  as  he  was  a  minister  of  state,  but  you  know  his  personal 
iiadness  to  me  was  excessive ;  he  distinguished  and  chose  me  above  all 
ether  men,  when  he  was  great,  and  his  letter  to  me  the  other  day  was  the 
most  moving  imaginable.'"  On  the  very  day  Swift  was  writing 
this  letter,  the  Queen  had  breathed  her  last,  which,  as  the  Re*' 
view  observes,  '*  confounded  the  victors  and  the  vanquished 
*«  in  one  common  proscription."  That  but  for  this  event,  he 
would  have  accompanied  Lord  Oxford,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 
How  very  unfair  then  the  representatimi  in  the  Review,  as  if 
what  Swift  said  about  this  visit  wa^  mere  talk,  which  he  did  not 
intend  to  exemplify  in  his  conduct ! 

The  last  attempt  which  Swift  made  before  this  catastrophe, 
to  serve  the  Tory  party,  wl«  his  writing  the  «  Free  Th<iughts,'' 
a  pamphlet,  which,  it  has  been  said,  even  Bolingbroke  thought 
too  strong  for  publioiAtion.  It  was  not  printed,  to  be  sure,  but 
its  jpubiication  was  not  delayed  from  the  cause  thus  si^gested  ; 
but  in  order  to  enable  Bolingbroke,  to  whom  it  had  been  shewn 
by  Barber  the  printer,  to  make  certain  idterations  upon  it^  to 
suit  it  more  to  his  own  views,  and  render  it  more  unfavourable 
to  Oxfoird*  The  advice  which  it  contains,  Mr.  Scott  has  said 
with  somewhat  less  than  his  usual  caution,  might,  if  followed^ 
<<  probably  have  led  to  a  civil  war ;"  and  this  expression  is  taken 
hold  of  ad  if  Swift  had  certmnly  foreseen  thi»  effect,  apd  that  "  he 
was  wilting  to  have  hazarded  all  die  horrors  of  a  civil  war  for  the 
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chaBce  of  keeping  his  party  in  office."     Granting  the  biographer*p 
observation  to  be  correct,  of  which  we  entertain  some  doubt,  this 
is  giving  it  a  turn  which  he  certainly  never  intended.     What  was 
the  advice  given  ?  To  turn  out  the  Whigs,  who  still  retained 
their  employments,  and  to  fill  the  appointments  in  the  armyy 
which  was  tnen  devoted  to  their  adversaries,  with  officers  attach* 
ed  to  the  existing  administration.     We  see  nothing  in  all  this  that 
has  not  been  done  by  other  ministers,  nor  can  we  discover  what 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  it,  unless  on  the  supposition 
that  it  was  the  design  of  the  Tories  to  bring  in  the  Pretender. 
That  they  were  loudly  accused  of  such  a  design  by  the  Whigs  is 
no  doubt  true,  but  this  was  the  mere  cry  of  a  party,  and  now 
generally  allowed  to  be  void  of  foundation.  *  After  the  most  full 
and  impartial  investigation,  thf re  seems  not  the  least  reason  to 
think  that  either  Queen  Anne  or  her  Tory  ministers  entertained 
any  intentions  in  favour  of  the  exiled  family.     It  is  even  admit- 
ted in  the  Review,  (and  that  is  sufficient  for  our  present  pur« 
pose^)  that  if  ,any  of  them  did  entertain  such  views,  Swift  was 
not  privy  to  them.     It  is  demonstrable  from  various  parts  eA'  his 
writings,  that  he  himself  was  uniformly  exposed  to  the  restorai- 
don  of  the  Stuarts,  and  in  the  very  tract  we  are  now  consider* 
ing,  he  states  it,  we  have  no  doubt  with  perfect  sincerity,  as  a 
point  of  the  greatest  importance  to  secure  the  succession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover ;  ana  this  he  represents  to  be  then  the  desire 
of  the  whole  nation,  Tories  as  well  as  Whigs.     He  calmly  re- 
views  the  question^  whether  the  ministry  could  have  any  de- 
sgns  of  a  contrary  tendency,  and  this  he  does  in  a  way  which 
gives  no  reason  to  suspect  him  of  having  had  any  thing  to  con« 
ceal  on  the  subject     He  states  all  the  objections  to  the  title  and 
person  of  the  nominal  prince,  whom  he  represents  as  equally 
Contemptible  in  point  of  friendis  a«id  abilities  of  every  kind.  He 
vindicates  the  Tories  from  all  disinclination  to  the  title  or  the  per- 
sons of  the  Hanoverian  family ;  and  heconclufies:  <^  From  aU 
these  Teasons  I  must  lay  it  down  as  an  incontestible  truths  that  the  suocessiim 
to  these  kingdoms  in  the  Illustrious  House  of  Hanover  is  as  firmly  secured  aa 
ihe  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit ;  by  the  oaths  of  all  those  who  were  en- 
tnisted  ^Hth  any  office,  by  the  very  principles  of  those  who  are  termed  the 
High  Church,  bv  the  general  indination  of  the  people,  by  the  insignificancy 
of  uat  person  who  claims  it  by  inheritance,  andithe  little  aasistaaoe  he  can 
expect,  either  from  princes  abroad  or  adherents  at  home."    In  his  Inquiry 
into  the  behaviour  of  the  Queen^s  last  ministry,  he  has  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  which  is  given  with  all  the  air  of  the  most  per- 
fect correctness  and  truth  :  <^  The  last  point  is  of  the  same 
strain^  and  I  ofier  it,  like  the  two  former,  to  convince  only  those  who  are  wil- 
ling to  believe  me  on  my  own  word;  that  having  been  for  the  space  of  almost 
four  years  very  nearly  and  peipetusdly  conversant  with  those  who  had  ihe 
.5 
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f^ftiebt  share  cftpcmer,  and  this  in  their  times  of  IMsare  as  weH  as  business^ 
cpi^ld  never  hear  one  single  yrcstd  let  fall  im  iiftTour  of  the  Pretender^  al- 
though I  was  curiovs  enough  to  observe  in  a  particular  manner  what  passed 
upon  that  subject.  And  I  cannot  but  think^  that  if  such  an  affair  had  been 
in  agitation^  1  must  have  had  either  very  bad  luck^  or  a  very  small  share  of 
xximntfon  understandings  not  to  have  discbvered  some  grounds^  at  least  for 
suspicion,^  &c.  Holding  this  conviction,  with  regard  to  the 
views  of  the  ministers,  and  supposing  as  he  must  have  done,  that 
.their  objects  were  as  honest  and  as  direct  as  his  own,  where  ^^ 
the  moral  or  the  political  delinquency  of  offering  them  an  adr 
.vice,  which  was  the  likeliest  and  the  only  means  of  preserving 
.their  power,  and  of  preventing  the  total  ruin  which  fell  upon 
them  jon  the  death  of  the  Queen  ?  Or  how,  upon  his  views,  was 
the  following  this  advice  to  lead  to  a  civil  war,  unless  we  sup- 
pose that  the  Whigs  were  to  rebel  on  being  turned  out  of  their 
.places? 

It  is  stated  in  the  Review,  that  Swift  appears  *<  the  most  mi- 
serable and  downcast  of  all  the  mourners^  upon  the  proscription 
of  the  Tory  party  on  the  Hanoverian  succession.  "  He  who, 
^but  a  few  months  before^  was  willing  to  have  hazarded  all  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war  for  the  chance  of  keeping  his  party  in  office^  sunk  instantly  into 
pitiable  and  unmanly  despondency  upon  the  final  disgrace  of  that  party." 
This  is  another  inaccurate  statement ;  and  it  cannot,  we  think,  be 
more  properly  met  than  by  quoting  what  Scott  says  of  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion :  "  Swift,  under  a  shock,  sudden  and  over- 
whehning  to  his  party  in  general^  and  de^ly  fraught  with  personal  hazard 
to  so  active  a  partizan  as  hmiself^  lost  neither  presence  of  mind^  courage;  nor 
.  perseverance.  He  gave  the  bold  opinion^  that  it  was  yet  possible  to  rally  the 
Tories^  providing  common  misfortune  could  unite  tfaiem^  whom  success  had 
'separated.  He  enabled  Bolingbroke  to  place  himself  at  ibje  head  of  the  High 
'church  partv ;  and  like  a  veteran  who  assumes  his  arms^  to  succour  in  peril 
the.  sftai^rd  from  which  he  had  retired  while  it  was  victorious,  he  offered 
his  own  services  in  the  field  of  political  contest  in  the  beginnii^  of  w^itar"*. 
It  was  on  this  occasion^  that  Arbuthnot  used  Uie  memorable  expression, 
^  Dean  Swift  keeps  up  his  noble  spirit,  and  though  like  a  man  knocked 
'down,  you  may  behold  him  still  with  a  stem  countenance,  and  adming  a  blow 
at  his  adversaries  t'."  But  the  spirit  of  the  Tories  was  totally  broken,"  &c. 
It  is  evident  from'this,  that,  instead  of  being  the  most  forlorn 
and  despondent  of  his  party,  he.  was  the  last  of  them  all  to 

five  way  to  despondency.  Afterwards  indeed,  when  be  found 
imself  irremediably  fixed  in  a  country  which  he  disliked^  and 
in  a  situation  which  he  always  considered  but  an  honourable  ex- 
ile, when  he  found  his  party  proscribed,  his  friends  accused  of 
the  greatest  crimes,  persecuted,  imprisoned,  outlawed,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  a  cruel  death,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  felt  depressed  and  unhappy.     There  is  something  so  par 

*  Vol.  XVL  p.  215.  t  lb.  p.  242. 
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fbeticaikd  touching  in  Iikdllu^on  to  his  fHendship  foif  those  in- 
dinduals  who  were  so  unfortuilftte  as  to  be  charged  with  treassoD) 
that  we  think  no  one  can  peruke  it  withotit  feenng  indignant  at 
die  language  of  the  Review  in  the  paragraph  before  quoted^  - 
where  he  is  stated  to  have  cbntinued  ^'  to  correspond  with  c5n- 
victed  traitors  \  &c.  Tf  he  allusion  now  referred  to,  occurs  in 
the  "Inquiry'*  before  mentioned^  vol*  vi.  p.  6.  "  And  here  l! 
eannot  but  Ifli&ent  my  own  particular  misfortune,  who  having  singledotit 
llvee  perscms  from  among  the  rest  of  mankind,  on'  whose  friendmip  oncf 
protection  I  might  depend,  whose  conversation  I  most  valued,  and- chiefly 
eonfined  myself  to,  should  live  to  see  them  all,  within  die  compass  of  a  yearn 
accused  of  lugh  treason ;  two  of  them  attainted,  and  in  exile,  and  the  thnd 
under  his  tri^,  whereof  God  knows  what  may  be  the  issue.  As  my  owii 
heart  was  free  from  all  treasonable  thot^ts,  so  I  did  little  imagine  myself 
to  be  perpetually  in  the  company  of  traitors.  But  the  fashion  of  this  wofld 
passetli  away." 

We  have  now,  we  think,  exhausted  most  of  the  charges  against 
Swift,  touching  his  connection  with  Queen  Anne^s  ministry.  Hiit' 
subsequent  conduct,  and  his  various  writings' relative  to  Ireland,- 
are  so  well  known,  that  a  very  short  notice  may  suffice  for  them. 
These  had  all  one  object ;  an  exposure  of  the  abuses,  and  a  re-^ 
sistance  to  the  oppressions-  practised  in  that  unhappy  country. 
It  is:  not  denied,  even  in  the  Edinbur^  Review,  that  many  of 
the  abuses  and  oppressions  were  real ;  but  it  is  alleged,  that  thi& 
was  not  the  reason  of  Swift's  pen  bein^  directed  against  theux^ 
It  is  asserted,  but  vdthout  the  least  evidence  being  offered  to 
proi^  it^  that  *<  his  object  was  not  to  do  good  to  Ireland,  but  to. 
"  vex  and  annoy  the  English  ministry.*"  This  is  a  presumptu* 
pus  and  rash  assertion.  It  is  unsupported  by  the  slightest  sha* 
dow  of  proof;  and  if  it  is  to  be  admitted  as  true,  there  must  be 
an  end,  we  think,  of  all  pretensions  to  patriotism,  or  a  desire  of 
public  good  on  behalf  of  any  denouncer  rf  public  abuses.  Wliaib 
profit  or  pleasure  could  Swift  desire  from  annoying  the  English 
ministry,  which  could  induce  him  to  expose  himself,  as  he  re- 
peatedily  did,  to  prosecution,  on  account  of  his  asserting  tbe- 
rights  and  liberties  of  Ireland  ?  So  far  as  regarded  himsdf,'  it- 
could  only  have  the  effect  to  shut  the  door  agsdnst  all  hope  of 
his  ever  obtaining  the  great  object  of  his  wishes,  a'  removal  to^ 
England.  The  accusation  is  manifestly  an  absurd  one;  butitr 
is,  moreover,  a  dangerous  one,  in  the  hands  of  an  opposition- 
journalist ;  and  its  douUe-edge  has  not  ebdaped  the  notice  of  the 
author  of  the  Defence,  who  remarks^  with  some  shrewdness^ 
that  <<itis  pleasant  to  hear  these '  iJ^eviewers  complaining,  of 

*  This  expession  is  certainly  incorrect.  None  of  the  persons  here  meant  was  ever 
convicted.  Ormdnd  and  Boliiigbrdke  fled,  and  were  attainted.  Oxford  is  the  only 
one  who  was  tried,  and  he  was  aoquittfed. 
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<*  SwiftV  annoying  a  ministry,  who  h^ve  been  following  Jbis  ex- 
^^  ample  for  the  last  twelve  years  !^  ' 

[  It  is  farther  stated,  that  "  every  one  is  now  satisfied  of  the 
f[  perfect  harmlessnessi  and  ind^d  the  great  utility,  of  Wood's 
**  copper  coinage  ;^  and,  therefore,  the  Drapier^s  Letfers  are 
characterized  as  having  been  written  without  any  view  to  the 
good  of  Ireland,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  public 
prejufice  and  clkinour.  Had  Wood'*s  project,  or  one  similar  to  it, 
taken  place  in  our  own  days,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  we 
sfaoirld  tave  found  the  Journal  to  which  we  have  had  so  often  oc- 
casion to  allude,  the  foremost  to  denounce  it,  as  it  actually  was,  a' 
vile  and  scandalous  job.  If  Ireland  wanted  a  coinage,  might  not 
the  Parliament  and  the  nation  of  Ireland  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  supplying  the  defect  in  their  own  way  ?  We 
'  do  not  go  into  the  Dean's  arithmetical  reasonings  upon  the  sub-» 
ject,  nor  suppose  that  absolute  ruin  to  Ireland  wotad  have  been 
the  consequence  of  this  scheme.  The  true  question  was,  not 
whether  Wood'^s  halfpence  were  gt>od  or  bad,  but  whether  Ire- 
land was  to  be  treated  as  a  free  country,  or  as  a  dependent  pro- 
vince of  EflgJand. 

The  author  of  the  Defence  has  sufficiently  exposed  the  absur- 
dity and  ineonsistency  of  the  charge,  that  Swift  neglected  the 
most  serious  grievance  of  Ireland,  the  depression  of  her  Catho- 
lic population.  In  his  time,  it  was  not  the  Catholic  population 
merely,  but  tlie  whole  native  population  of  Ireland  that  were 
depressed,— every  office  being  filled  up,  as  he  complained  to  Wal- 
pole,  by  Englishmen  appointed  in  England.  The  present  grie- 
vances of  the  Catholics  seem  to  have  arisen  from  a  long  conti- 
nued adherence  to  that  system  against  which  he  protested,  and 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  a  new  population  of  English  set- 
tlers, by  whom  the  original  natives  and  their  descendants  have 
been  overborne  and  kept  in  a  state  of  depression.  The  claims' 
of  the  Catholics  as  CaiholicSf  were  not  so  much  as  dreamt  of  at 
that  pmod;  and  had  they  been  so,  surely  Swift,  a  firm  champion 
of  the  Church  of  England,  who  all  his  life  had  stood  forward  in 
the  conscientious,  defence  of  her  privilegjes,  was  the  last  man  in 
the  world  who  could  be  expected  to  raise  his  voice  in  their  fa- 
vour, and  to  stir  questions  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
and  in  an  age  of  far  more  liberal  opinion,  are  still  thought  by 
many  to  be  fraught  with  high  dangers  and  weighty  consequen- 
ces. The  defence  also  points  out  very  clearly  the  causes  of 
Swifk's  enmity  against  Bettesworth  and  Tighe.  The  former  of 
these,  besides  being  a  man  of  no  character,  was  one  of  the  most 
brutsj  rsolers  against  the  Catholics ;  in  evidence  of  which,  it  is 
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recorded  that  he  generally  commenced  his  harangues  ia  the 
House  of  Commons  in  these  precise  words : 
^'  Mr.  Speaker, 

"A  Papist  I  hate— 
"  A  Papist  I  detest- 
Yea,  I  abhor  him  as  1  do  the  roaiing  of  the  Kons'  whelp."  As  to  Tighe, 
the  Beviewer  mentions  that  his  offence  was,  '<  having  obtained 
"  for  a  friend  of  his  a  living  which  Swift  had  wished  to  secure 
^^  for  one  of  his  dependents ;'"  but  he  for^ts  to  mention  that  he 
obtained  it  by  means  the  most  base  and  dishonourable,  and  that 
he  got  Swift^s  friend  (the  good-natured  and  kind-hearted  Sheri- 
dan,), turned  out  of  the  living  after  he  was  actually  appointed ; 
and  this  he  did  by  becoming  informer,  and  representing  an  in- 
nocent and  accidental  jnece  of  stupidity  in  Shendan,  as  a  design- 
ed affront  against  the  government.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Swift  never  could  forgive  a  conduct  so  perfectly  detestable. 

He  is  accused  of  having  spoken  ^^  disrespectfully  of  Sir  WiU 
"  liam  Temple  after  he  had  abjured  his  principles."  What  this- 
alludes  to  we  know  not,  unless  it  be  his  letter  to  Lord  Palmer* 
ston,  the  representative  of  Sir  William,  in  which  he  was  provok- 
ed to  a  statement  of  what  was  the  real  amount  of  his  obligations 
to  the  family*  Lord  Palmerston  seems  never  to  have  treated 
Swift  with  any  attention  or  regard,  and  on  that  account  to  havi^v 
early  incurred  his  displeasure,  which  he  took  little  pains  to  con- 
ceal. Swift  having  applied  to  his  Lordship  respecting  the  grant 
of  .a  chamber  in  Trinity  C^^^i^ge,.  about  which  there  had  been 
some  dispute.  Lord  Palmerston,  not  contented  with  refusing  bis 
request,  took  occafflon  to  throw  but  some  reproaches  respecting 
his  dependence  on  Temple,  and  to  insinuate  his  want  of  gratitude 
to  a  family  to  which  he  owed  so  much.  Swift's  reply  is  memo- 
rable, as  alluding  distinctly  to  bis  sense  of  the  benefits  for  which 
he  was  really  indebted^  while  it  evinces  i^t  the^e  benefits  were 
by  no  means  so  extraordinary  as.  to  overwhelm  an .  independent 
spirit.  «  I  own  myself  indebted  to  Sir  William.  Temple  for  re- 
commending me  to  the  late  king,  although  without  success,  and  for  his 
choice  of  me  to  take  care  of  his  posthumous  writings.  But  I  hope  you  wiU 
not  charge  my  living  in  his  famUy  as  an  obhgation ;  for  I  was  educated  to 
little  purpose^  if  I  retired  to  his  house  on  any  other  motives  than  the  benefit 
of  his  conversation  and  advice^  and  the  opportunity  of  pursuiBg  my  studies. 
For^,  being  bom  to  no  fortune^  I  was^  at  his  deaths  as  far  to  seek  asever^  and 
perhaps  you  will  allow  tliat  I  was  of  some  use  to  himJ\  Surely 
there  is  nere  no  disrespect ; — ^when,  or  upon  what  other  occasion 
he  treated  the  memory  of  Temple  otherwise  than  respectfully  is 
not  stated,  and  so  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  assertion. 

We  must  yet  take  notice  of  anotjier  passage,  in  which  injus- 
tice is  done  both  to  Swift  and  his  biographer.     ^^That  he  wai^ 
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villiig  tp  lattice  liis  peaee  willl  Wahole^  ei^  dttiiiig  theidigB  of  Qeai§t 
the  1. 1>  admitted  by  Mr.  Scott»  thougn  h^  djuieredits  ue  details  whick  Lofd 
Chesterfield  aud  otkeri  have  given,  apparently  from  ver^  direct  authority y  of 
the  humiliating  tenns  upon  which  he  was  willing  to  accede  fo  the  alliance." 
This  is  altogether  an  erroneous  statement  No  such  admission 
as  ifh^ce  mtntioi]^  is  aniy  where  made  by  Mr.  Scott  He 
iP^entioDS,^  indeed.  Swiff s  having  been  introduced  to  Walpde  by 
thie  Earl  of  Peterborough,  *<  for  the  purpose  (^representing  to 
him  the  (^stressed  state  of  Irehad ;  but  lie  indignantly  repels  the 
unworthy  charge,  <<  that  Swift  had  meant  to  barter  hia  pnnc»- 
pies,  ana  offer  the  minister  the  support  of  his  pen^  on  condition 
of  hi&  beii^  psefierred  in  En^and,^'  which  we  suppose  to  be  what 
is  meaiit  by  <^  being  wilHng  to  make  his  peace.'''  The  charge  is 
^proved  by  evidence  of  tl^  most  satisfiurtory  kind.  The  meet- 
ing took  place  on  S7th  April,  17Sa  Swift,  on  the  following 
moraisg,  wrote  the  substance  of  their  conference  in  a  letter  to 
Lovd  Peterbarougli,  requesting  his  Lordship  to  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  Walpole.  Mr.  Scott  adds.  "  it  need  scarce  be 
rensrked^  that  the  most  brazen  effirontery  would  not  have  ventured  in  such 
a  letter^  to  be  so  communicated,  to  concdu  or  misrepresent  what  had  passed 
between  them ;  and  that  the  account  so  given^  and  never  contradictedi  must 
contain  the  genuine  record  of  this  remarkable  conversation."   . 

This  letter  is  indeed  a  remarkable  one,  well  worthy  of  an  at- 
j^entive  perusal ;  and  from  it  the  reader  will  judge  of  the  truth  of 
the  insinuatwn  contained  in  the  Review,  as  to  Swift''s  offering  his 
services  to  Sir  Bobert,  and  tiso  againt  the  sincerity  of  his  de- 
sire to  do  good,  to  Ireland.  **  I  had  no  other  design,"  he  says, 
*'  in  desiring  to  see  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  than  to  represent  the  affidrs  of  Ire-* 
huid  to  him  in.  a  ttne  Hght,  not  on^  without  any  view  to  mvsdf,  but  to  any 
prty  whatsoever ;  and>  because  I  understood  the  affairs  of  tnat  kingdom  to** 
tgrably  well^^  and  observed  the  representationa  he  bad  received  were  such  as 
Iicould  hot  a^%e  to;  my  principal  design  was  to  set  him  right,  not  only  for  the 
service  of  Ireland,  but  likewise  of  England,  and  of  his  own  administration. 
]»  failed  very  mucly  in  my  design;  for  I  saw  he  had  conceived  opinions 
^vsm  t]be  example  and  practices  of  the  present,  and  some  former  governors^ 
which  I  could  not  reconcile  to  the  notions  I  had  of  liberty,  a  possession  always 
understood  by  the  Britidi  nation  to  be  the  inheritance  of  a  human  creature.'' 
^he  grievances  we  need  not  enumerate,-— they  are  foreign  to  our 
pre$i^nt  purpose ;  but  it  is.  singular  to, bear  a  reputed  Tory  com«- 
plaiiting  that  his  notions  of  lil^rty  were  too  enlarged  to  suit  tlie 
«ia^ms  of  the  great  Whig  minister  of  England.  In  several 
«tber  passages,  Mr.  Scott  vindicates  Swift  from  the  charge 
<)f  making  advances  to  Walpole;  he  even  mentions  a  fact  which 
ia  perfectly  decisive,  his  having  declined  an  advance  made  by 
Wdpole  to  him  through  the  medium  of  Pope.  (P.  348.)  What 
is  the  authority  allu(kd  to,  upon  which  the  details  giv^i  by 
«  Lord.  Chesterfield  and  others^  is  ssad  to  be  founded  we  know- 
not,  unless  it  be  timt  of  the  famousr  Colonel  Chartres;  for  he  is 
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Ommlvmihaaty  aUodid  I9  bgr  Mn&oH.  (P.  MO.)  .Whe« 
Aer  U  be  this  or  mbj  other,  tlie  fotttive  (Bvidpnce  abreaoy  re^ 
ien«d  to  is  suffidrat  to  oonvki  the  8()^ 

We  have  bqw  done  irfia^  we  conodived  our  duty»  in  endear 
vouring  to  ntscu9  the  duuractar  pf  a  great  and  distinfftiished 
person  froni  some  of  the  aspemotis  tdncb  teve^  we  ttunk,  beeil 
uadeservedlj  cast  upon  hiiQ.  Much  piore  might  be  advance^" 
on  the  saiqi^  subject^  and  there  are  other  points  whei^  he  hciis 
hetn  rudely  aa^ed^  which  we  may  hereafter  have  an  c^spor- 
Umity  to  discuss— and  where  also^  we  think^  his  reputation 
may  be  successfully  vindicated^  In  reference  to  what  we  have 
jiom  done,  we  hope  we  shall  be  believed  when  we  ifisclaun  any 
motive  be^es  a. desire  to  do  justice  to  an  eminent  individpai, 
ia  whose  honest  fame  every  lover  of  his  country  and  bj^  lite« 
rary  renown  opght  to  feel  an  interest  Whilst^  on  the  other  hand, 
ju  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  suppose  that  at  this  period  there  can 
any  where  exist  a  desire  to  blaclceii  his  memory,  we  entirely  nc- 
quit  his  accusers  pf  any  wilful  calumny.  We  cannot,  however, 
^uit  them  of  careleraness  and  inaequr^y  in  their  s^tement  di 
Acts,  and  of  allowing  &i&f  views  to  be  warped  by  hasty  tm« 
piessions,  instead  q£  peing  guidcx^  by  a  patiet^t  atlentiaa  to  the 
ev^ence* 


Art.  II.     TTie  Tramactions  of  the  Ifinnean  Society  of  LaUm 
dbn,  VoL  XII.  in  Two  Parts,    London;  1818^19^ 

iHS  Linnasah  Sodety  was  instituted  in  London  in  the  spring^ 
of  1788,  by  the  meritorious  exertiotis  of  its  present  yenerable- 
pre^dent.  Sir  James  Edward  Smithy  In  1808,  it  acquired  th^ 
protecticm  of  a  royal  charter.  Its  avowed  objects  are  the  piilti^ 
vation  and  extension  of  the. science  of  Natural  His'tory.  These 
are  accompUshed  by  the  recent  members  holding  regular  meef^ 
ings,  at  which  papers  are  read,  i|Jid  specimei^  fxbihited.  There 
islxkewi^  a  yalliat>ie  library,  with  an  eat^isive  mUseufnf  at« 
tached  to  the  establishment 

The  Tmnsactioifs  of  the  Society  hay^  been  published  at  h^^ 
regular  intervals,  i^  quafrto  volumes,  illustrated  with  engrayings* 
The  first  fruitjf  of  iheir  labours  appeared  in  the  year  if^Ii  ojoA 
Ae  twelfth  volume,  in  two  p^rts,  iii  1818  mi  1819.  Thedates^ 
however,  which  have  been  prefixed  to  these  parts,  are  1817.an4 
1818,  although  in  the  first  part  the  )ast  eight  pages  hav^  ti^ 
date  20th  Dec.  1817  attached  to  them,  and  the  three  last  pap^rs^ 
in  the  second  part,  were  oi|ly  read  in  the  Society  on  |ne  6th 
April  1819 !     We  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  reaaoU 
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o(  this  misdatitig,  but  ^expresB  our  amfobalicHi  of  the  plan, 
introduceda^ tW tenth  volume,  of  pubBshing  in  parts.  The 
discoveries  containefl  in. the  papers  are  thus  more  speedily  pro- 
^ulgated,  and  authors  no  longer  have  reason  to  r  complain  that 
their  communications  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary,  at 
the  risk  of  having  their  contents  antkipated  in  the  foreign  jour- 
nals. 

The  leading  articles  of  the  volumes. which  have  been  pub- 
lished, relate  chiefly  to  the  different  branches  of  botany,  and  in- 
dicate the  influence  which  the  talents  and  example  of  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  Linnaean  Herbarium  have  exercisea  in  the  Society- 
aver  which  he  has  so  long  presided  with  so  much  advantage  to  the 
public,  and  gratification  to  himself.  There  are,  however,  many 
valuable  papers  in  illustration  of  the  history  of  the  animal  king- 
dom ;;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  influence  of  the  mem- 
bers who  cultivate  this  department  of  science,  has  increased  con- 
siderably of  late  years.  In  mineralogical  information,  these  vo- 
lumes have  always  been  poor  indeed.  Nor  are  we  able  to  ac- 
count for  this  circunistance  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  e^cially 
as  there  are  many  members  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to 
this  branch  of  science,  and  who  may  be  supposed  capable  of 
communicating  ori^nal  facts  and  observations.  This  deficiency 
is  the  less  to  be  lamented  since  the  institution  of  the  Geological 
Society,  which  has  exhibited  abundant  proofs  of  its  youthful 
vigour. 

In  laying  before  our  readers  an  exposition  of  the  contents  of 
this  volume,  we  shall  first  call  their  attention  to  the  numerous 
papers  connected  with  botany  which  it  contains.  The  first  com- 
inunicating,  (I.)  "  Some  information  respecting  the  lignum 
^Jthodium  of  PococJce^s  Travels^'"  is  from  the  penof  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith,  with  the  assistance  of  the  manuscripts  and  dried  speci- 
inens  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  Sibthorp.  From  the  description  which 
iPococke  gave  of  the  tree  called  "  Christylon  effendi^  the  wood  of 
our  Lord,  and  by  naturalists  Lignum  Cyprinum,  and  Lignum 
Rhodium,''  as  he  observed  it  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  botanists 
were  unable  to  determine  with  certainty  the  species  to  which  it 
should  be  referred,  and  consequently  could  not  decide  whether 
it  was  indigenous  or  naturalized.  When  the  late  Dr.  Sibthorp 
visited  Cyprus,  he  found  that  the  "  tree  in  question  was  the 
Liquidambar  Styra^ijltui  of  Linnaeus,  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, but  was  unable  to  discover  the  period  at  which  it  had  been 
introduced. 

The  second  paper  in  the  volume,  (11.)  «  On  the  Formation  of 
the  Vegetable  Epidermis^  by  the  fiev.  PatricJc  Keith^  F,  L.  S. 
ha^  for  its  object,  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  opnion  en- 
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tertained  by  Grew,*  Mal|riffhi,  and  Mirbel,  Aat  the  culideof 
plants  is  merely  a  seurf  ronned  upon  the  exterior  and  pulpy 
surface  of  the  parenchyma,  indnimted  by  the  action'  of  the  air. 
Mr.  Keith  does  not  rest  his  argument  upon  the  resemblance  of 
the  epidermis  of  plants  to  tlie  cutide  of  animals,  as  he  does  not 
seem  to  peredve  very  ckarly  the  analogy,  and  that  to  possess  a 
cuticle  is  a  characte^i^  common  to  all  organized  beings,  and  dis- 
tingmshes  them  from  inorganic  matter ;  neither  does  he  venture 
to  anaiyze  the  difierent  functions  which  the  epidermis  has  been 
supposed  to  execute,  which  would  have  been  m  agreeable  and 
useful  task.  His  most  convincing  proof  is  thus  expressed :  *<  If 
it  be  true  that  the  epidermis  is  nothing  more  than  the  pellicle 
formed  on  the  external  surface  of  the  parenchjrma,  indurated 
by  the  action  of  the  air,  then  it  will  foUow  that  an  epidermis 
can  never  be  completely  fonned  till  such  time  as  it  has  oeen  ex- 
posed to  that  action,  out  it  is  known  that  the  epidermis  exists 
5n  a  state  of  complete  perfection,  in  cases  where  it  could  not 
possibly  have  been  affected  Iw  the  action  of  the  external  air.  If 
you  take  a  rose-bud,  or  bud  of  any  other  flower,  before  it  ex- 
pands, and  strip  it  of  its  extermJ  covering,  you  will  find  that 
the  petals  and  other  enclosed  parts  of  the  fructification  are  as 
completdy  fumii^ed  with  their  epidermis  as  any  other  parts  o£ 
the  plant^  and  yet  they  have  never  been  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  air.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  epidermis  of  die  seed, 
while  yet  in  the  seed-vessel,  or  of  the  root,  or  rf  the  stem  of 
the  paper  bitch,  which  still  continues  to  form  an(l  to.  detach  it- 
self, though  the  interior  layers  are  defended  from  the  action  of 
the  air  by  the  layers  that  invest  them.*^    P.  7. 

Much  confusion  has  been  introducisd  into  the  department  of 
systematical  botany,  by  the  incautious  adoption  of  references  to 
imperfect  descriptions^  or  iU-execiiied  figures  of  plants.  The 
student  is  perplexed  by  the  range  of  character  ^ven  in  the  va* 
rieties  which  have  been  adopted ;  and  the  proficient,  although 
aware  of  the  relative  value  oi  the  difierent  synonime^  does  not 
always  enjoy  the  opportuinty  of  ^ving  to  the  subject  the  requi- 
site Illustration,  nor  f)08ses8  the  inclination  to  publish  the  result 
of  his  labours.  To  those,  therefore,  who  dedicate  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  investigation  of  synonimes,  the  thanks  of  the 
botanist  are  due ;  and  they  will  seldom  be  withheld,  when  truth 
has  been  reached,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  old  observers  esta- 
blished in  re&rence  to  those  plants  with  whose  chiuracters  they 
had  been  considered  as  imperfectly  acquainted.  These  remarks 
have  been  suggested  by  (VI.)  **  Observations  on  the  Orchis  Mu 
lltaris  of  Linnceusy  By  Mr.  J.  E.  Biiheno,  F.L.S.'?  This  gen- 
tleman has  here  given  tlie  characters  and  history  of  three  Bri- 
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^rth^itnvMil  n^memM^^*  llpe  first  is  t}ie  O.^/fcm,  fimt 
jde^djibpd  3S  Bnd4^  by  ^QeiMMtd,  m^  £gm^  by  Curtis  itt4lie 
floret  jLon4'  &8c.  vv  It.  ^^  Tbe  aaoopd  is  the  O.  mfiAim  ef 
jEmgli^  J^okufiff,  t.  }878 ;  a«d  Ihe  thidl,  O.  tephroscmtho^  &&« 
irQCG^3d«d  by  Ray,  w  t^  authon&jr  x>f  Mr.  &owii,  iiad<^  which 
|I|e  ai^o;:  stateiP  lihfli|9w»i)9nr€$ct  figure  has  bees  puUishecL  This 
4ef(^  we  tynk,  he  :4bQMhi  have'endeayoured  to  supply,  addiiig 
j^Un^tioiis  of  fttt^  fiar|»  jof  the  other  species  as  he  has  takem 
ff^c^e  of  in  his  co^lfWiratiye  desoriptioius.  These  last,  we  are 
Ipmpc^Ued  to  add,  ace  liiig^  sufficiently  extended  to  renpove  att 
^mspicbus  of  their  jMp^  varices  of  the  same  species. 

Ij^  ^  p(9>er  'vrhidli  is  next  in  order,  th^  reader  is  assisted 
j|)oth  by  imnivite  desoij|)tioB^  and  ma^tifiod  repsesenta^Bs^ 
boit  ibe<)bj^t  here  j^  »9it  to  elaadajte  th^t  which  is  obscufe, 
iM  \P  est^lish  xM^yr  genera  and  epecies,  Jt  is  the  productira 
ii  jthat  justly  .o^brated  cryptqgamic  botanist  Dr.  Acharius,  and 
f]^  jGcH^  its  jdtJe  (YII.)  Qhy^mB  and  C|iioi>£€70N,  (»)o  «i^w 
genera  qfthejtmify  ^iictened,  i^^  deseripti^ns  emdjgures  ^ 
^  spe^$  hithefio  iUgcoPfirfid.  These  two  gena^a  belong  to  the 
£d]^«laiQn'Hyperogenei  of  the  ajuthcHr,  a^  together  with  Trype- 
ihelitu4  constitute  a  natural  feiaily,  on  whic^  the  ihqliu/s  sup* 
poKsa  «i^aJit-like  reeeptaej^,  iermod  t)^rr««;«,  containing  numer 
^xws  t!fQti£€ia.  All  the  fipe$«es  f£  theee  genejra,  hitherto  dis^ 
fiQyered,  are  natiyes  of  Africa  >or  Apimca. 

.  It  is  wdl  known  that  soany  {>lai»ts  haye  the  power  of  de^ 
sl2*oying  insects,  by  r^^aining  thj^H  t)y  the  glutinous  matter 
with  which  their  leayes  are  c^ci^ed^  or  drowning  them  in  the 
Vf0.ier  cpntfuiied  in  their  peouUar  oayities.  To  the  illustration 
of  the  last  of  (these  processes  the  arjticle  is  iconfined,  which  we 
ane  now  to  consider.  (VIII.)  On  the  Power  qf  Senrr^cenm 
Adunca  to  JEfUrap  Iimct^i  b}r  James  Madbride,  M.D.  of  South 
(Caflolina^  The  leayes  of  this  plant  are  tabular,  and  the  ex* 
tr«inj^^  je^panded,  so  that  Uie  rain  failing  upon  the  leaf  is  con*. 
JMif&i  into  the  reseryoir  formed  by  the  tube.  The  inner  sur*^ 
f«a?49f  the  tube  is  covered  with  inyerted  hairs.  Flies  are  at- 
tracted to  this  plant  by  a  saccharine  exudation  frcnn  the  margin 
of  the  entrance  of  the  tube ;  and  when  in  search  of  a  fresh  sup- 
ply  ihey  afiter  the  tube,  the  inyerted  hairs  pneyent  their  escape, 
they  fiJi  down,  and  are  drowned  in  the  water  below.  Tnis 
plant  is  therefore  used  as  a  iiy-trap,  in  Carolina;  and  the  au- 
thor  of  this  paper  informs  us,  mat  "  in  a  house  much  infested  by 
f^  flies,  this  entrapment  goes  oh  so  rapidly  that  a  tube  is  filled 
f*  m  a  few  hours,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  water,  the 
^^  natural. quantity  being,  insufficient  to  drown  the  imprisoned 
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A<  iiiicol%*  *li*  ^  Tiie  ptet  pioves'eqtialfy  fiitd  ki  Aiii  coun- 
iij  to-  the  flm  lof  a  gj:eeii4iouae.  «<  Spidera  '^  adds)  diescend 
^  into  tibe  tubes,  i»fxtj  (I  suppose)  on  the  afi--efitnipped  in- 
^  seolSy  and  ascend  nvidi  impumtj ;  but  this  is  perfortned,  as  I 
^  have  vttneased^  by  the-  asaustance  of  their  threads,**  p.  50. 
The  author  very  prudenilj  offers  no  conjectures  as  to  the  bene- 
its  deriired  by  the  plant  from  these  masses  of  putrid  insects  fa 
the  tubes  ef  the  leaines.  Perhaps  these  tubes  are  destined  to  be 
the  stQfehouse  for  the  insectiyoEous  larv®,  whet^  nature  secures 
ibr  Uiem  a^constant  supply,  instead  of  bmg  a  pneumatic  wpptb- 
istos  to  cnrolve  putrid  gas  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant  to 
vhich  they  belong.  Dr«  Macbtide  obs^ved  a  fly  deposit  its 
eggs  in  one  of  these  tubes ;  and  in  the  Botanicitl  Garden  at 
liverpool,  ffies  have  been  observed  dragged  by  other  insects^ 
jwi  forced  into  the  tubes  of  this  plant,  probably  as  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith  eonjectutes,  to  a^Kurd  sustenance  to  their  future 
progeny. 

Art  X.  Deseriptum  of  a  new  genu9  qfplanta^  named  Jrtmpa, 
end  ^anew  species  cfPasi^iora.  By  Felix  deAvellar  Brotcroy 
Professor  ^Botany  in  ike  Univer^rity  of  Coimbraj  F.M,  L.S. 
The  genus  which  is  here  instituted,  belongs  to  the  Paitandria 
Digynia  of  the  seKual  system,  to  the  Contortas  of  Linnseus,  and 
the  Apodneas  of  Jussieu.  The  characters  we  detailed  with 
gr^at  minuteness  and  precision,  and  a  figure  of  the  species  A, 
Hricqferaj  with  dissections  of  the  part9  of  fructification  being 
added,  the  systematical  botanist  is  mmished  with  all  the  infor- 
mation which  he  requires.  The  species  of  pasrion-flower  is  &om 
the  Brazil,  and  termed  raeemosa,  The  description  vhich  is 
given  of  this  plant,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  green-liouse,  appears 
to  have  been  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and  in  reference  tb 
every  part  of  the  plant ;   a  plan  which  we  highly  approve  of. 

Art  XI.  Some  Observations  on  the  Ncttural  Famuy  of  Plants 
called  Compositce,  by  Robert  Brown,  Esq.  F.R.S,  Libr.  L.S. 
The  author  of  this  paper  is  well  known  as  one  of  Uie  most  ac«> 
complished  botanists  of  the  age.  His  publications  are  indeed 
few,  .but  they  have  been  prepared  with  extreme  caution,  and 
mark  their  author  as  a  patient,  minilte,  and  philosophical  obi 
server,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  structure  and  affini^ 
ties  of  the  vegetable  tribes.  The  treatise  now  before  us  has  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  which  have  proceeded  from  the 
same  pen,  and  possesses  all  the  interest  which  persjHCuity  of 
style,  candid  criticism,  and  new  and  enlarged  views  of  nature, 
can  bestow.  To  the  philosophical  botanist,  it  will  yield  much 
instruction  and  pleasure :  to  the  followers  of  the  artificial  me- 
thod it  will  be  unintelligible. , 
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The  plants  included  in  tbe  class  Sjngen«sia,>  of  LinnflBus,  the 
jCompositae  of  our  author^  having  l>een  subjected  to  a  minute 
.examination  by  M.  Henri  Cassini,  and  the  results  puUished,  it 
appears  that  tne  French  botanist  claims  the  merit  of  having  an-  I 
ticipated  Mr.  Brown  in  discovering  the  true  structure  of  the  co-  | 
j*olla  of  that  exten^ve  tribe.     This  circumstance  has  induced  i 
,4»ir  British  botanist  to  defend  his  literary  property,  and  (aU  , 
though  he  does  so  with  great  moderation)^  to  prove,  that  although  ! 
jthe  dates  were  nearly  the  same,  it  was  possible  that  Jussieu,  at 
least,  was  in  possession  of  his  discoveries  prior  to  tbe  publican, 
tion  of  M.  Cassini;  and  that,  admittmg  the  priority  of  publica* 
tion  to  be  in  favour  of  the  latter,  there  is  internal  evidence  that 
be  was  but  partially  acquainted  with  the  structure  which  Mr. 
Brown  had  fully  developed.    That  the  reader  may  know  some- 
thing at  least  of  the  nature  of  the  discovery,  we  shall  subjda 
/on  extract  from  the  paper  before  us,  earnestly  ri^ommending  the 
careful  perusal  of  the  whole  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  botar- 
nical  studies. 

"  The  whole  of  eompositcB  agree  in  two  remarkable  pohits  of  stamctore 
of  their  corolla ;  which^  taken  together  at  least,  materially  assist  in  de^ 
termimi^  the  limits  of  ihe  class.  The  first  of  these  is  its  valvular  sestiva« 
tion ;  this,  however,  it  has  in  common  with  several  other  families.  The  se- 
cond, I  believe  to  be  peculiar  to  the  class,  and  hitherto  unnoticed.  It  con- 
sista  in  the  disposition  of  its  fasciculi  of  vess^  or  nerves ;  these,  which  at 
their  orifiin  are  generally  equal  i^  number  to  ihp  ^irisions  of  tl^  oorolla^ 
instead  m  being  placed  opposite  to  these  divisions,  an4  passing  through  their 
axes,  as  in  other  j>lants,^  alternate  with  them ;  each  of  the  vessels  at  the  top 
of  the  tube  dividing  into  two  ieqiial  branches,  running  parallel  to  and  near 
;the  mai^iuB  of  the  corresponding  ladmse,  within  whose  apices  they  unite. 
These,  as  they  exist  in  the  whole  dass,  and  are  in  great  part  of  it  the  only 
vessels  observable,  niay  be  called  primary.  In  several  genera,  however, 
l>ther  vessels  occur,  alternating  with  the  primary,  and  occupying  the  axes 
of  the  ladnis :  in  some  cases  these  seconoai^  vessels  bemg  Aiost  distinctlj 
visible  in  the  ladniie,  and  becoming  gradusdly  fainter  as  t&ey  descend  in  tm 
jtube,  might  be  recorded  as  recurrent,  originating  from  the  united  juices  of 
the  primary  branches ;  but  in  other  cases,  where  they  are  equally  distinct 
at  the  base  of  the  tube,  this  supposition  cannot  be  admitted.  A  monon^ 
talous  corolla,  not  splitting  at  the  base,  is  necessarily  connected  with  uiis 
structure,  which  seems  also  peeuharly  well  adajpted  to  the  dense  inflorescence 
of  Composite,  the  vessels  pf  the  corolla  and  staminta  being  unite^^  and  so 
disposed  as  to  be  least  liable  to  suffer  by  pr^^sure."    P.  77* 

There  is  another  paper  by  the  same  author,  wl^ch  immediate- 
ly follows  the  preceding,  (XII.)  "  On  some  remarjcable  Device 
fumsjrom  the  vMud  Structure  cf  Seeds  and  Fruits.'^  It  is  ge- 
nerally admitted  that  the  seeds  of  plants  are  never  produced  abr 
solutely  naked,  but  that  they  are  covered  by  an  integument, 
with  a  perforation,  through  which  impregnation  takes  place. 
The  existence  of  this  integument  admits  of  demonstration  in  the 
imimpregnated  ovarium,  to  a  part  only  of  whose  cavity  thje  ovu^ 
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lum  will  be'found  attached.  Thece  are,  however,  many  cases, 
wbepe,  soon  after  fecundation,  and  moie  remarkably  still  in  the 
ripe  fruit,  this  integument  acquires  so  complete  and  intimate  a 
cohesion  with  the  proper  coat  of  tlie  seed  as  to  be  no  longer 
either  separable  or  distinguishable  from  it,  and  to  such  the  term 
naked  has  been  applied.  But  Mr.  Brown  has  observed  seeds 
actually  nakedj  even  while  retaining  their  attachment  to  the  pa- 
rent plant,  owing  to  a  swelling  of  the  ovulum,  as  the  immediate 
effect  of  impregnation,  without  a  corresponding  enlargement  of 
the  ovarium.  In  consequence  of  this  swelling  tliere  is  a  prema- 
ture rupture  of  the  ovarium  and  the  production  of  a  seed  pro- 
vided with  its  proper  integuments  only.  He  first  observed  thia 
arrangement  to  prevail  in  Leontice  Thalictroides,  (a  drawing 
of  whose  fruit  and  lacerated  ovarium  is  given,)  and  afterwards  not 
onl^  in  Dicolotyledonous  but  also  in  Monocotyledonous  plants. 
This  premature  exposure  of  the  seed  is  in  some  cases  effected 
by  the  iregular  dehiscence  of  the  ovarium  in  the  direction  of  a 
suture.  These  anomalies  do  not  shake  the  confidence  of  our 
author  in  the  value  of  the  characters  derived  from  the  seeds  of 
plante,  although  they  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  carefully  a^ 
oertaining  -the  state  of  the  unimpre^ated  ovarium. 

The  admirers  of  the  natural  method  in  botanv  are  still  farther 
addressed  by  the  Professor  of  Natural  History  ot  Geneva,  Mr;  A, 
P.  De  Candolle,  in  his  (XIII.)  «  Remarks  on  two  Genera  of 
Plants  to  be  referred  to  the  Family  of  the  Rosaceas,^  The  first  is 
the  Rubus  Japonicus  of  Linnaeus— the  Corchorus  Japonicus  of 
Thunberg,  wnich  is  now  constituted  into  a  new  genus  called 
Kerria ;  and  the  Tigarea  bidentata  of  Piirsh,  which  is  Hkewise 
formed  into  another  genus  termed  Purshia,  Both  these  genera 
are  nearly  related  to  Rubus  and  Spirea,  and  differ  but  littlq 
from  each  other.  The  characters  indeed  on  which  their  sepa- 
rate existence  depends  being  taken  from  a  difference  in  the  num- 
ber of  ovaria— the  seeds  having  a  basilar  or  lateral  attachment, 
and  the  styles  being  long  or  short,  leave  little  room  to  doubt, 
that  the  disposition  to  place  them  in  distinct  categories  is  not 
justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  British  botanist  has  long  bewailed  the  imperfection  of  the 
descriptions  of  the  native  Roses.  The  character  hitherto  em- 
ployed, chiefly  taken  from  the  shape  of  the  fruit  and  the  arma* 
ture  of  the  plant,  were  insufficient  to  mark  the  limits  by  which 
nearly  allied  species  were  separa.ted,  or  to  inspire  him  with  any 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  results  of  those  investigations  tQ 
yhidi  they  had  been  subjected.  The  task,  indeed,  of  discover- 
ing permanent  mark3  of  distinction  between  the  M)ecies,  of  ascer- 
taining the  influence  of  soil  and  climate  iu. modifying  their  form, 
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and  di  eludcUting  AAr  faistory  by  an  examinatioa  of  the  fsync^ 
vimes  of  luil^rs,  was  of  mcli  peculiar  difficulty,  ^at  it  mtMt 
have  required  no  ordinary  d^ee  of  douri^  to  ipnter  upon  ks 
e](€pulion.  Vet  the  effiirt  hi»  been  made  and  the  result  com- 
mtmicated  in  (XIV.)  A  SynopHs  af^  British  Species  ofBcM^ 
By  Joseph  WoodSy  Esq,  F.L.S.  in  a  scries  of  prd&ninary  t^ 
Hiarks,  me  author  endeavours  to  attach  predae  meamngs  to  the 
different  terms  he  is  about  to  employ,  and  to  determine  die  re- 
lative value  of  his  marics  of  discrimination.  *<  The  charact^s 
<<  which  appear  to  me  most  constant  in  this  genus  aiie  the  pre- 
<<  senoe  or  absence  of  setae  on  die  stems ;  the  prickles  stiraisfat  oi' 
^<  hooked,  equal  or  unequal ;  the  tendency  towards  the  torma^ 
^  lion  of  the  ^pper  stipulse  without  leavesf ;  or  at  least  mlih  leavea 
<<  of  fewer  fotioles,  and  expanding  into  ln*acte»,  Next  to 
<<  these  are  the  simple  or  compound  fbrm  of  the  leafits  of  the 
^  calyx,  and  the  4x&ple  or  compound  serraturei;  of  the  leaves."^ 
Mr.  Woods,  however,  in  his  examination  of  the  characters  of  the 

Secies  of  this  genus,  has  entirely  overlooked  the  conditton  of 
e  peculiar  organs  of  reproduction,  the  stamina,  pistil$,  ovaria, 
and  seeds,  and  has  ncyer  thought  it  necessary  to  mark  the  {ntq- 
gress  of  germination.  Tfie  result  is  precisely  what  xiught  have 
been  expected.  The  pharacters  on  which  h^  relies  p^re  subject 
to  considerable  change,  so  that  his  varieties  are  more  numetoos 
than  his  species,  and  the  cleiims  of  the  latter  liable  to  a^iis^on. 
His  species  are  twenty-six  in  nui^^ber,  his  varieties  amount  to 
forty-two.  The  paper  indeed  in<Ucates  great  zeal  and  patience, 
but  we  regret  that  the  author,  in  preparing  his  materials,  had  not 
been  guided  by  more  enlarged  views  of  vegetable  physiology. 

Notwithstanding  the  assiduous  labours  of  so  many  acute  and 
learned  individuals  in  the  field  of  Botany  for  three  centuries 
past,  much  still  remcuns  to  be  done  in  the  mere  determination  of 
species.  All  our  care  and  watohfulness  are  still  requisite  IQ 
keep  the  science  clear  of  confusion,  even  in  the  histpiy  and  dis- 
crimination of  Europi^an  plants.  No  accurate  and  scientific  stq- 
defit  will  find  any  want  of  ^employment,  or  pf  well-dese^yed  ere* 
dit,  in  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  this  field,  The  ^ore  familiiir 
the  plants,  the  less  carefully  have  they  often  been  studied ;  and 
the  more  numerous  their  synonimes,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of 
accumulated  and  intricate  mistakes.  These  remarjce  form  an 
introduction  to  (XV.)  «  J  Botanical  History  of  the  Germs  To^ 
Jicldia;'^  by  Sir  James  E.  Smith.  In  this  paper  the  author,  with 
}iis  usual  caution  and  judgment,  has  given  not  only  a  more  de-^ 
finite  form  to  the  essentia  and  natural  characters  %£  the  g^nus, 
but  a  comparative  description  of  the  six  species,  whidi  it  con«- 
(ains.    Throughout,  he  has  conveyed  important  infi^matiqn^  re* 
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spoBHwg  the  eiMm  of  reference^  which  extenaire  readii^  and 
tae  foeaemoxk  of  the  LiniMean  Heifaarium  preeminently  qualify 
him  to  communicate*  May  he  long,  continue  to  favour  the  Lin* 
Hean  Society  with  his  remarks. 

The  last  of  the  botanical  papers  in  the  first  part  of  this  vo- 
Unae  is  (XVL)  ^^A  Mont^c^^ihe  genus PoBonia;'^  by  the  late 
Oeorge  Anderson^  Esq.  F.L.  &  We  are  however  informed  that, 
ia  the  arranf^ment  of  the  raatenals,  he  was  kindly  as^sted  by 
Josqih  Sabine^Esq.  who  for  several  years  had  collected  with  in- 
defatigable pains,  all  the  Peonies  he  could  discover  both  from 
fvb)ic  and  private  gardens^  Extended  descriptions  are  here 
given  of  thirteen  species,  besides  twenty-seven  varieties*  The 
pleaaore  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  paper,  gives  place  to 
Ipief,  when  Mr.  Sabine,  in  a  Postscript,  intimates  the  death  of 
his  friend  by  a  fall  from  a  carriage.  Mr.  Anderson^s  zeal  and 
acuteness  as  a  botanist  were  well  known,  and  all  must  regret 
his  having  been  snatched  away  from  his  useful  labours,  ere  his 
observations  on  the  Willows  had  been  matured  and  published. 

Art  XV I L  "  Observations  on  the  Linncean  genuH  JuncuSj 
mth  ike  charckcters  of  those  species  which  have  heenfimnd  grow- 
hig  mid  in  .Great  Britain^  by  James  Ebenezer  Bicheno,  Esq. 
F.L.S.  The  numerous  improvements  which  have  taken  place 
in.  the  chaiacters  of  the  species  of  rushes,  rendered  such  a  mono- 
graph as  the.  present  peculiarly  desirable.  The  author  has,  in 
imitation  of  Willdenow  and  others,  separated  the  wood-rushes 
fioia  the  genus  Juncus,  and  framed  them  into  a  new  genus,  to 
whiehi  the  name  Luzula,  first  bestowed  upon  them  by  J.  Bauhin, 
has  been  applied.  Mr.  Bicheno  has  here  given  very  distinct 
descriptions,  interspersed  with  historical  and  comparative  illus-> 
tiatio^  of  twenty^ne  species  of  Junci,  and  five  species  of  Luzulse. 
We  regret,  however,  that  the  author  has  entered  so  sparingly 
into  the  details  of  their  structure  and  physiology. 

Art  XX.  "  Characters  of  two  species  of  Tordylium^^  by  Sir 
James  £.  Smith.  The  species  which  are  here  referred  to,  apvJum 
aad  officinale^  appear  to  have  been  confounded  by  Linnaeus  and 
other  botanists.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  however,  they  '^  are 
"  dearly  distinguishable  by  a  character,  which,  though  faithful- 
*'  ly  indicated  by  Rivinus  and  Jacquin,  has  not  been  fixed  upon 
*'  by  any  botanist  as  a  specific  mark.  In  T.  officinale^  the  ra- 
^  dtant,  or  dilated  part  of  the  marginal  flowers,  consists  of  two 
^^  neighbouring  petals,  each  of  which  has  one  large  and  one  very 
^  SDM^  lobe ;  in  T.  aptdum  there  is  only  one  radiant  petal  to 
"  each  flower,  whose  two  very  large  lobes  are  equal.*"  P.  347. 
Be  is  <£spo9ed  to  consider  T.  humite  of  Desfbntaines  to  be  the 
iwithapulum. 
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The  ibmtry  now  oecu^ed  bjr  the  East  India  Company  is  of 
such  vast  ^extent  as  to  famish  almost  every  variety  of  elimate  and 
atuafion.  .  But  it  is  a  field  which  has  not  as  yet  been  carefulfy 
scrutinized  by  a  botanicai  eye.  Many  new  species  have  been 
ascertained,  and  many  rare  fuants  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
mother  country  by  Roxburgh  and  others ;  yet  the  diligent  ob- 
server need  not  deqnur  of  finding,  in  the  remoter  provinces  par- 
ticularly, a  sufficient  number  of  rarities  to  secure  him  a  perma. 
nent  name  amcmg  the  botanists  of  the  age.  We  trust  that  the 
establishment  of  a  botanical  garden  at  Calcutta,  and  the  exam- 
pie  of  a  few  zealous  cultivators  of  the  science,  will  excite  a  taste 
for  such  pursuits  among  the  British  servants  of  the  Company  in 
the  east,  which  would  save  them  from  the  evils  of  Asiatic  indo- 
lence, and  enable  them  to  return  to  their  native  land'  with  the 
treasures  of  science,  to  instruct  and  gratify  their  countrymeo. 
These  remarks  were  suggested  by  (XXIV.)  "  A  Description  of 
select  Indtanfilants^  by  Henry  Thomas  Colebrook,  Esq.  F.R.S* 
and  L.S.  This  gentleman,  who  has  resided  long  in  India,  has 
collected  much  information  respecting  its  vegetable  productions. 
He  has  here  communicated  descriptions  of  six  species,  belong- 
ing to  difierent  genera,  all  of  which  are  probably  new«  He  h^ 
added  to  these,  figures  of  the  plants,  and  dissections  of  the  or- 
gans of  reproduction.  In  open  defiance  of  Linnsean  rules,  he 
has  formed  his  genus  Sahia  from  the  Hindi  Sabja.  We  trust 
he  will  redeem-  his  pledge  of  transmitting  to  the  Sodety  other 
communications  on  the  Indian  plants,  with  descriptions  similar 
to  the  present,  which  are  drawn  up  with  care  and  judgment. 

Art.  XXIII.  <*  Upon  the  different  species  rfesculent  StrawbeV' 
ries^^  by  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  Pres.  Hort.  Soc. 
Cultivation  has  produced  such  remarkable  changes  in  the  cha- 
racters of  many  plants,  as  to  lead  the  inexperienced  to  conader 
as  species  what,  in  fact,  are  only  well  marked  varieties.  In 
many  cases,  however,  from  being  unacquainted  with  the  progress 
of  the  change,  the  best  informed  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  the 
original  forms  of  those  plants  from  which  our  garden  varieties 
have  departed.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  obtain  satisfactory  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  unless  we  adopt  the  mode  of  experimenting, 
which  Mr.  Enight,  on  many  occasions,  has  successfully  pursu> 
ed.  He  impregnates  the  stigma  of  one  variety  with  the  pollen 
of  another;  and  if  the  seeds  produced  be  fertile,  he  concludes 
that  they  belong  to  one  species.  If  no  seeds  are  produced,  or 
if  those  which  ripen,  appear  after  germination  incapable  of 
producing  fertile  flowers,  be  concludes  that  the  plants  employ- 
ed belong  to  difierent  species.  In  this  manner,  he  has  deter- 
mmed  that  all  our  strawberries  may  be  reduced  to  three  species. 
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He  found  the  wpod-strawberry  uid  white  ajpioe,  to  breed  toge- 
ther freely,  and  to  produce  a  .fertile  progeny.  Siiniiar  results, 
were  obtained  from  the  intermixtures  of  the  wood-strawberry  of 
Canada,  the  common  scarlet,  the  Bath  scarlet,  the  pii^,  the 
l^lack  and  the  white  Chili  The  Hautbois  did  not  breed  with  anv 
of  the  preceding  varieties,'  except  in  one  instance  with  the  Bath 
scarlet,  from  the  seeds  of  which  Mr.  Knight  obtained  plants 
which  proved  apparently  to  be  mules^  From  similar  experi*- 
ments,  Mr.  Knight  is  led  to  consider  the  AmygdaliLS  communiSf 
and  A.ptrsica^  as  constituting  pn^  species ;  and  he  entertains  si« 
milar  views  with  regard  to  Salix  Ribsselliana  and  S.  alba.  The 
subject  is  extensive ;  and,,  in  the  hands  of  a  cautious  observer, 
may  lead  to  very  curious  results  in  horticulture  and  vegetable 
physiology.     . 

Art.  XXIV.  On  the  Germination  ((f  Lyoppodium  denticuiatvm^ 
m  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary y  from  Richard  Apthony  Salisbury, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  and  L.S.  Every  observation  iUustrative  of  the 
germination  of  the  Cryptogamous  plants  is  valuable,  even  al* 
though  satisfactory  results  be  not  ootained.  I'he  figures  of  the 
plant  under  consideration,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth,  in« 
dicate.a  near  approach,  in  the  form  of  its  semiiftil  leaves,  to  the 
Dicotyledonous  class.  Mr.  Salisbury,  however,  has  been  unable 
to  detect  the  manner  in  which  the  seeds  are  inserted  or  fecun- 
dated, or  to  find  any  thing  like  an  embryo  in  them. 

Art  XXV.  Some  account  qfthe  Lycoperdon  soiidum^  4*.  By 
James  M^Bride,  M.D.  of  South  Caroliria.  The  fungus,  whicL 
is  here  referred  to,  grows  out  of  the  living  roots  of  various  trees, 
from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet  beneath  the  surface.  It  is  of  a 
globular  form,  and  reaches  the  weight  of  forty  pounds.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  gluten,  and  is  not  subject  to  change.  It  is  termed 
Indian  bread,  and  is  used  as  an  article  of  subsistence,  ll'here 
is,  however,  no  method  known  of  detecting  it  in  its  subterranean 
residence. 

Art.  XXVI^  An  Account  of  Rhizomorpha  meduJiaria^  a  new 
British  Fungus^i  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  M.D.  &c.  This 
uncommon  vegetable  production  was  observed  growingfroma piece 
of  timber  laid  over  the  reservoir  destined  to  supply  the  baths  o^ 
the  Derby  Infirmary.  No  accurate  description  was  taken  of  the 
plant  while  in  a  recent  state,  so  that  the  description  and  drawing 
from  dried  specimens  are  by  no  means  satisfactory*  although 
they  leave  no  room  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  regarcung  it  as  a 
new  species  of  the  genus  to  which  it  has  been  referred. 

The  last  botanical  paper  which  remains  to  be  considered,  is 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bnr,^  u,  i^o.*  texhibits,  as  in  the  observations 
on  the  Compositsej^  already  uov^vcd,  the  same  xuinute  accuracy 
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aAd  pemtfatkNl  ivMeh  disCinguidi  aO  his  lubovnrs.  ^  It  is  entitled 
(XXSiy.y  <<  Characfera  arid  Deecripiion  ofLgeBkt,  a  new  Ge-^ 
nus  ^MoaseSf  with  some  Ol^ervaUons  wk  the  Section  qfthe  Or^ 
der  t0  which  it  belongs;  and  some  Remarks  on  Leptostomum  and, 
BuabatemiaJ*  This  new  genus^  which  h  nearly  related  toBmr" 
stonia  and  Poly trieham,  b  weH  characterized  b^  the  ample  orbi- 
culw-disk  of  the  peristoBHium,  which,  during  dehiscence!  separates 
at  the  eiretnnferenee,  while  at  the  centre  it  continues  attached  ta 
the  cotemelta'.  The  only  species  known,  L.  crispa,  is  from  the 
kingdom  of  Nepaul.  These  three  genera,  Polytrichum,  Daw- 
sonia,  and  Lyellia,  constitute  the  fumily  Polytrichoidese,  whose 
natural  characters  Mr.  Brown  has  here  inyestigated.  He  is  dis- 
posed to  consider  the  lamellae  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves 
as  common  to  all  the  species,  and  peculiar  to  the.  group.  His 
remarks  on  the  genus  Leptostomum,  which  he  had  formerly  in- 
stituted, intimate  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  peculiarities  of  the 
generic  character.  But  they  led  to  a  minute  investigation  of  the 
Gyntnostomum  microstomutm^  and  tjie  discovery,  that  the  capsule 
of  that  moss,  like  the  Lyellia,  is  covered  with  a  horizontal  mem- 
brane, which  however  is  evanescent,  and  unconnected  with  the 
columella.  He  has  constituted  a  new  genus  for  its  reception, 
termed  Hymenostomimi,  In  this  part  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Brown 
intimates  the  propriety  of  seeking  for  additional  sources  of  dis- 
tinction, or  investigating  more  hiinutely  those  at  present  re- 
sorted to,  m  order  to  be  able  to  establish  natural  genera  in  this 
tribe  of  plants.  He  refers  to  some  additional  characters,  and  re- 
commends attention  to  the  longitudinal  striae  on  the  teeth,  as  in- 
dicating lines  of  separation,  or  coalescence,  and  as  enabling  the 
botanist  to  judge  of  the  actual  number  of  the  teeth,  or  the  ex- 
tent of  the  natural  tendency  to  division.  The  paper  concludes 
with  some  bbservations  on  the  structure  of  the  capsule  in  Bux- 
baumia,  and  with  a  description  of  the  leaves  of  B.  aphylla. 
These  leaves  which  have  hitherto  been  unnoticed,  resemble  in* 
tJexture  and  diviaon  those  of  the  Jungermanniae.  He  observed 
tSiem  on  the  barren  plants,  and  at  the  base  of  the  female  peri- 
^haetium.  In  the  latter  the  capillary  segments  into  which  they 
are  divided  have  been  regarded  as  hairs,  and  the  foliaceous  base 
^as  overlooked. 

Before  taking  our  leave  of  the  botanical  papers  in  this  volume, 
we  are  disposed  to  congratulate  the  lovers  of  the  science  on  the 
new  aspect  which  it  is  beginning  to  assume.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  members  of  the  Linnaean  Society  are  keen  supporters 
of  the  artificial  method  in  botany,  influenced' probably  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  collection  of  Linnaeus  in  the  possession  of  thepre- 
adent  being  arranged  according  to  that  S3rstem;     In  the  early  vo- 
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lumesiif&e  Society's  tratidactions,  th^  paperg  chiefly  relate  to  syfk 
tematical  botany,  and  the  descriptiong  are  all  drawn  up  acoordii^ 
to  the  artificial  method.  By  d^grees^  however,  the  superior  im- 
portance of  the  natural  method  has  been  felt  and  acknowledged^ 
and  the  papers  which  appear  in  the  latter  volumes  assume  » 
more  phiiosophical  character.  In  the  artificial  method  the  or-^ 
gans  of  reproduction  alone  claim  the  attention  of  the  student, 
and  theother  organs,  being  regarded  as  of  inferior  importance,  are 
employed  only  in  a  subordinate  rank,  and  hence  are  apt'  to  be 
overlooked.  In  the  natural  method,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
oigian  requires  to  be  investigated,  every  function  to  be  ascertain- 
ed, so  that  our  progress  will  be  marked  by  a  growing  acquaint^ 
ance  with  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants.  In  the  artifi- 
cial method  the  attention  is  directed  to  form, — in  the  natural  me- 
thod to  structure :  the  former  may  be  constd^ed  as  the  art  of 
naming  plants ;  the  latter  as  the  science  which  explores  the  laws 
of  their  existence.  In  spite  of  all  the  prejudices  against  which 
it  has  to  contend,  we  do  not  diespair  of  the  final  triumph  of  the 
natural  method  in  this  country,  while  it  has  such  a  patron  aa 
Brown. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  treatises  on  Zoology  in  the  vo- 
lume before  us,  and  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  exposition 
of  their  contents.  The  first  which  occurs  in  the  order  of  the 
articles,  is  ^  On  ijie  Classifi4)ation  of  the  Natural  Tribe  of  In^ 
sects  Not&necHdes^  with  Descriptiona  of  the  British  Species^  by 
WiUiam  Ej^ord  Leach,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  ana  L.  S^  The  object 
of  this  paper  is  to  elevate  to  the  rank  of  a  tribe  a  division  of  the 
family  Hydrocarises  of  Latreille,  to  which  that  author  had  not 
given  a  name — ^to  raise  his  genera  to  the  rank  of  families— and 
to  give  improved  characters,  of  the  restricted  genus  Notonecta,  qf 
Plea  a  new  genus,  and  of  Corixa  and  Sirara,  which  had  been 
adopted  by  Geoffroy  atid  Fabricius.  In  the  construction  of  the 
characters^  of  his  families.  Dr.  Leach  has  included  marks  taken 
from  the  form  of  the  body,  which  he  ought  to  have  avoided, 
since  each  of  the  genera  m  the  same  family  exhibits  difierent 
Aapes.  Thus,  in  his  second  family,  the  body  is  represented  as. 
*'  depresso-cylindricum  T  while  in  the  first  genus,  which  it  in^ 
eluded,  he  oefines  it  as  <<  ovatum,  postice  acuminatum  ;^  and 
in  the  second  as  ^^  lineare,  antice  et  postice  rotundatum/^  Un- 
der the  four  genera  he  has  given  short  systematical  characters  of 
thirteen  British  species,  aU  of  which  inhabit  the  water,  and 
would  fonnerly  have  been  arranged  in  the  Linnaean  genus  Noton<« 
ecta.  We  regret  that  the  descriptions  are  so  brief,  and  that  there 
are  no  remsu^s  illustrative  of  the  curious  structure  of  the  parts  of 
the  mouth,  and  of  the  manners  of  the  spet^ies,  as  every  entomo* 
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logbt  is  aware^  of  the  obsctni^  ki  which  the  higtcny  of  nearly  all 
the  aquatic  insects  is  inyolved. 

Art  IV.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Ntxturci  History  of  the  Blade 
Stork  J  for  thefirit  time  captured  in  Great  Britain.  By  George 
Montagu,  Esq*  F.  L.  S.— The  uncommon  Tisitant  of  the  Bri- 
tish isles,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  paper,  was  obtain- 
ed by  means  of  a  slight  shot  wound^  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  St. 
Gregory,  Somersetshire,  on  the  18th  May,  1814.  It  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Montagu,  and  by  him  kept  in  a  living  state,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  its  manners^  and  the  changes  which  take  place 
m  the  colour  of  its  plumage.  <<  Like  the  white  stork;  it  fre« 
**  quently  rests  upon  one  leg ;  and  if  alarmed,  particularly  by 
<<  the  approach  of  a  dog,  it  makes  a  considerable  ncHse  by  reite- 
<<  rated  snapping  of  the  bill,  similar  to  that  species.  It  soon 
•*  became  docile,  and  would  follow  its  feeder  for  a  favourite 
<*  morsel,  an  eel.  When  very  hungry  it  crouches,  resting  the 
•«  whole  length  of  the  legs  upon  the  ground,  and  supplicantly 
<<  seems  to  demand  food,  by  nodding  the  head,  flapping  its  un- 
*^  wieldy  pinions,  and  forcibly  blowing  the  air  from  the  lungs 
**  with  audible  expirations.  Whenever  it  is  approached,  the 
**  expulsion  of  air,  accompanied  by  repeated  nodding  of  the 
**  head,  is  provoked.  The  bird  is  of  a  mild  and  peaceful  dis- 
<*  position,  very  unlike  many  of  its  congeners ;  for  it  never 
<<  makes  use  of  its  formidable  bill  offensively  against  any  of  the 
<<  companions  of  its  prison,  and  even  submits  peaceably  to  be 
**  taken  up  without  much  struggle.""  P.  20. 

Art.  V.  Some  Account  of  the  Tantalus  Ephouskyca^  a  rare 
American  Bird.  By  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  M.D.  F.M.L.S. 
The  bird  which  is  here  referred  to,  inhabits  the  margins  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  Florida  and  Greor^a,  and  was  first  described 
by  Bartram  in  his  Travels  through  North  and  South  Carolina, 
&c.  from  which  work  there  is  here  a  copious  extract.  There  is 
added  a  figure  of  the  bird  for  the  first  time  from  a  drawing  by 
Bartram.  The  original  discoverer  of  the  bird  termed  it  Tanta- 
lus pictus.  But  Dr.  Barton,  influenced  by  his  philological  views 
with  regard  to  the  language  of  the  aborigines,  is  anxious  that 
the  trivial  name  Ephouskyca  should  be  substituted,  which  is  its 
provincial  Indian  name,  and  signifies  crying  bird.  Such  a 
change,  so  contrary  to  the  received  maxims  of  nomenclature,  is 
in  this  case  peculiarly  improper  from  the  harshness  of  the  bar- 
barism recommended. 

Art.  XVIII.  Descriptions  of  two  new  Slulls.  By  Captain 
Frederic  Marryat,  R.N.  F.L.S.  The  first  is  a  very  beautiful 
shell  from  the  port  of  Nice  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  he  has 
termed  Mitra  zonata.     The  second  is  a  small  speaes  from  the 
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West  Indies,  for  whose  reception  he  has  instituted  a  genus^ 
which  he  terms  Cychstrema^  and  refers  to  it  the  Helix  depres*- 
sa  and  Serptdoides  of  Montagu.  The  characters,  however, 
which  the  Captain  employs  to  distinguish  this  genus,  are  too 
vague  even  for  an  artificial  system,  and  would  comprehend  spe- 
cies which  belong  even  to  different  natural  orders  and  families. 

Art.  XIX.  Descriptions  of  Jive  British  Species  of  the  Genus 
TerebeUa  qflAnne,  By  the  late  George  Montagu,  Esq.  F.L.S.- 
—The  author  of  this  paper  was  one  of  those  naturalists  who 
devote  attention  to  the  manners  as  well  as  the  forms  of  aniixials. 
We  have  already  noticed  his  account  of  the  black  stork ;  and 
the  present  paper,  on  one  of  the  most  confused  and  difficult  ge- 
nera of  worms$  exhibits  the  same  desire  to  understand  the  man- 
ntt»s  as  well  as  the  systematical  characters  of  the  species.  "  The 
"  animals  of  this  genus  either  prepare  a  sheath  from  the  tena- 
"  ceous  secretion  of  their  bodies,  mixed  with  adventitious  matter^ 
"  or  reside  in  prepared  perforations  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
"  The  tubes  which  are  prepared  by  them  are  in  general  so  ex^ 
"  tremely  delicate,  that  they  are  very  easily  destroyed,  and  they 
"  arc  then  found  lurking  beneath  stones,  or  forming  a  new  ha* 
"  bitation,  by  connecting  together  sand  or  mud  with  the  slimy 
"  secretion  of  their  bodies."  P.  340.  Distinguishing  characters, 
and  extended  descriptions  of  the  species  are  given,  together  with 
carefully  executed  figures.  For  these  the  public  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Leach,  he  having  rescued  this  paper  from  oblivion  by 
presenting  it  to  the  Linnean  Society. 

Art.  XXI.  Observations  on  a  Viper  found  in  Cranbome  Chase^ 
Dorsetshire.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rackett,  F.  R.  S.  and  L.  S. 
The  animal  here  alluded  to,  is  known  to  the  gamekeepers  under 
the  name  of  the  Red-Viper^  and  its  bite  is  considered  by  them 
as  more  venomous  than  that  of  the  common  viper.  Our  author 
is  disposed  to  refer  it  to  the  Coluber  chersea  of  Linneeus.  Two 
specimens  have  come. under  his  inspection ;  but  with  a  njegli- 
gehce  for  which  we  are  unable  to  devise  an  apology,  he  has  not 
even  attempted  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  characters 
of  the  species.  In  consequence  of  this  defect,  the  connnunica- 
tion  would  have  appeared  more  suitably  among  the  Extracts 
from  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Society,  than  as  a  separate  article 
in  the  body  of  its  Transactions. 

Art.  XXV 1 1.  A  Century  of  Insects^  indvding  several  new 
Genera  descrihedjroni  his  Cabinet,  By  the  Rev.  William  Kirby^ 
M.  M.  F.  R.  and  L.  S.  The  infinite  host  of  non-descript.  insects 
occurring  in  the  entomolo^cal  cabinets  of  this  country  (to  use 
the  language  of  the  paper)  is  rather  disgraceful  to  us;  and 
vhat  is  more  so,  we  permit  foreigners  to  do  that  for  \x%  which 
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we  are  fully  competent  to  do  ourselves.  Mr.  Kirby,  in  the  pa- 
per before  us,  has  endeavoured  to  remove  this  opprobrium.  It 
18  obviously  composed  with  great  care,  and  much  labour  has 
been  bestowed  in  investigating  the  characters  furnished  by  the 
mouth  and  other  organs.  In  the  arrangement,  he  has  followed 
the  system  of  the  illustrious  M.  Latreille ;  and  confined  himself 
chiefly  to  coleopterous  insects.  The  species  are  principally  from 
the  equatorial  regions,  and  have  required  the  construction  of  se- 
veral new  genera  for  their  reception.  There  is  one  British  in- 
sect, which  is  named  Choragus  Sheppardi,  and  considered  as  the 
type  of  a  new  family. 

Immediately  following  this  paper,  there  is  another  by  tlic 
same  author,  in  which  he  describes,  in  a  similar  manner,  thirty- 
three  species  of  **  msects  collected  in  New  Holland  by  Robert 
♦*  Brawn^  Esq.'"  All  the  species  but  one  are  new  and  interest- 
ing, and  demonstrate  that  the  labours  of  the  discoverer  were  no 
less  discriminative  in  entomology  than  they  are  well  known  to 
have  been  in  botany. 

Many  of  the  species  described  in  the  preceding  papers  are  il- 
lustrated by  magnified  and  coloured  figures,  executed  by  Mr. 
Curtis  in  a  style  of  uncommon  ^legance  and  beauty. 

Art.  XXX.  Some  Account  of  the  Spiral  Tubes  or  Ligaments 
in  the  Gentis  Terebratula  ofLamark^  as  observed  in  several  Spe^ 
cies  of  Fossil  Shells,  By  Mr.  James  Sowerby,  F.  L.  S.  The 
structure  of  the  animals  of  the  recent  species  of  Terebratulae  is 
very  imperfectly  understood.  The  observations  of  Lamanon, 
Walch,  and  Montagu,  however,  demonstrate  that  the  mollus- 
cous inhabitant  possesses  two  fringied  arms,  which  fold  spirally 
within  the  shell,  and  are  supported  by  arcuated  testaceous  plates. 
In  examining  the  fossil  species,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the 
floetz  limestones  of  this  country,  Mr.  Sowerby  detected  the  re- 
mains of  these  spiral  arms,  or  at  least  spiral  tubes,  which  we  are 
disposed  to  refer  to  the  original  arms  of  the  animal,  although 
the  author  of  the  paper  does  not  attempt  to  trace  their  origin. 
They  occurred  in  shells  exhibiting  great  differences  in  the  form 
of  the  hinge,  and  may  probably  be  detected  in  the  numerous 
fossil  genera  of  the  Mollusca  Brachiopoda.  To  this  paper  se- 
veral figures  of  specimens  exhibiting  these  spiral  tubes  are  add- 
ed, delineated  with  the  usual  fidelity  of  the  author,  whose  la- 
bours in  the  field  of  mineral  conchology  we  propose  shortly  to 
bring  before  the  consideration  of  our  readers! 

Art.  XXXI.  On  the  Use  of  the  Pedes  Scansorii  of  Birds. 
By  the  Rev  Revett  Sheppard,  F.L.S.  It  is  well  kpown  that 
several  genera  of  birds,  instead  of  having  three  toes  c^  the  foot 
before,  and  one  behind,  are  furnished  pedibus  scansoriis^  i.  ^ 
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vitli  two  toes  before  and  two  behind,  and  that  the  owls  can  give 
to  the  toes  either  of  these  arrangements  at  pleasure.  Having  read 
in  "  Ray's  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Works  of  Creation,"  that  this 
dispoation  of  the  toes  in  the  case  of  the  woodpeckers  ^'  is  verif 
"  convenient  Jbr  the  climbing  fff  irees^*  the  author,  in  this  pa- 
per,  attempts  to  prove  the  assertion  "  to  be  altogether  un« 
'^  founded."  As  the  opinion  of  Ray  is  expressed  in  such  cau- 
tious and  general  terms,  we  were  struck  with  the  rashness  of  the 
attempt  to  controvert  it.  We  were  the  more  surprised,  when 
the  author,  enumerating,  somewhat  confidently,  all  the  genera  in 
which  this  disposition  of  the  toes  prevailed,  stated  only  six,  while 
eleven  well  established  genera  exhibit  it !  One  of  these,  the 
Jynx,  or  Wryneck,  is  a  member  of  the  British  Fauna.  He 
considers  that*  the  pedes  scansorii  of  the  cuckoo  enable  that  bird 
to  sit  on  a  branch  with  its  body  remarkably  forward.  That  in 
the  case  of  the  parrot,  their  use  is  to  enable  them  to  grasp  their 
food,  to  step  securely  from  one  branch  to  another,  and  to  hang 
suspended  therefrom— while,  *<  with  respect  to  the  Pici,  (he 
"  says,)  rather  a  clumsy  tribe,  the  ^^r^  stiff  feathers  in  the  tail 
'^  are  of  material  service  to  prop  them  up  in  the  act  of  climbs 
"  ing :  not  so  the  pedes  scansorii^  for  the  Nuthatch,  without 
*'  them,  runs  up  trees  equally  well."  P.  518.  This  mode  o£ 
reasoning,  however,  is  faulty  and  inconclusive.  Nature  can  per* 
form  the  same  actions  in  animals  by  a  variety  of  means ;  so  that. 
the  absence  of  an  organ  in  one  species,  which  we  see  in  another 
executing  a  particular  office,  is  no  proof  that  the  same  office 
may  not  be  performed  by  other  agents.  Although  bats  can  fly. 
hy  means  of  skin  merely,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  quill  fea- 
thers in  the  wings  of  birds  are  not  subservient  to  ffight.  Yet 
the  reasoning  of  our  author  has  no  higher  claims  to  accuracy.—-^ 
He  has  undertaken  to  elucidate  a  subject,  without  being  ac-. 
qaainted  with  its  details,  and  to  controvert  an  opinion  by  no. 
stronger  pro6fs  than  illogical  deductions.  His  own  view  of  the 
use  of  this  disposition  of  the  toes  in  the  woodpecker,  is  thus  stat* 
ed— .«  That  in  boring  trees,  its  weight  is  thrown  backward,  and 
*^  thus  the  supply  of  two  toes  behind  is  rendered  extremely  ne* 
"  cessary  for  its  support.*"  Still  the  author's  opinion,  after  all 
his  reasoning,  is  not  only  consistent  with  the  expression  of  Ray, 
'jut  appears  to  have  been  secretly  borrowed  from  his  edition  of 
Willoughby's  ornithology.  In  the  Latin  copy  of  that  work, 
^bichis  the  one  at  hand,  the  toes  of  some  burds  are  stated  as 
so  disposed,  <'  ut  arborem  quam  scandunt  firmius  apprehend- 
"  ant  '^  of  the  tml  of  the  woodpecker,  he  says,  "  dum  arbores 
'^  scaudit  incumbit  et  corpus  sustinet ;"  and  of  its  mode  of  feedi* 
^%  'Vcaput  deorsum  iiectit  et  imptu  arbores  ferit." 
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Art.  XXXII.  An  Account  of  a  new  Species  afGvU  lately  disco^ 
vered  on  the  West  Coast  of  Greenland,  By  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq. 
F.  R.  S.  and  L.  S.  This  new  gull  is  an  interesting  addition  to 
ornithology — forming,  as  it  were,  a  connecting  link  (in  its  tail 
being  forked),  between  the  genera  Larus  and  Sterna.  The  de- 
scription here  given  is  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and  is  illus- 
trated  by  a  characteristic  figure.  The  authcw  has  named  it  L. 
Sabini,  not  in  honour  of  himself,  but  of  his  brother.  Captain 
Edward  Sabine,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  accompanied  the 
late  expedition  in  search  of  a  North  West  passage,  in  the  capa- 
city of  naturalist  and  astronomer. 

Art.  XXXIII.  RemarTcs  on  the  Changes  of  the  Plumage  of 
Birds.  By  the  Rev.  William  Whitear,  of  Starston  in  Norfolk. 
— The  author  of  this  paper  informs  us,  that  «*  in  the  year  1817, 
Mr.  "  Youell  of  Yarmouth  had  sixteen  young  wild  Mallards  con- 
*^  fined  in  a  smdl  pond  by  netting ;  and  he  was  much  surprised 
"  to  find,  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  these  birds  put  on 
"  a  great  deal  of  the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  old  bird,  and 
"  yet  that  no  feathers  were  to  be  found  floating  on  the  water, 
«  or  scattered  on  the  banks  of  tjje  pond,  as  is  usually  the  case 
"  when  birds  are  moulting.'^  p.  6S4.  These  observations  hav- 
ing been  repeated  in  the  following  year^  and  communicated  to 
Mr.  Whitear,  this  gentleman,  in  the  beginning  of  1819,  direct- 
ed his  attention  to  the  plumage  of  several  other  birds,  and  ar- 
rived at  tte  conclusion,  that  the  colours  of  the  feathers,  in  many 
cases,  change  in  the  living  subject,  without  the  feathers  them- 
selves undergoing  the  process  of  moulting.  He  has  published 
the  result,  from  the  conviction  that  no  writer  "  has  hitherto 
"  pointed  out  the  fact.^  In  this,  however,  he  is  mistaken,^ — ^fbr, 
not  only  are  numerous  facts  stated  in  regard  to  the  changes  of 
colour  in  the  fur  of  quadrupeds  and  the  feathers  of  birds,  with- 
out a  renewal  of  these  parts ;  but  the  laws  by  which  these  chan- 
ges are  regulated,  and  the  beneficial  purposes  which  they  serve 
in  the  animal  economy,  are  elucidated  in  the  article  Hybekka- 
TioN,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Fleming  of  Flisk,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia,  published  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  ob- 
servations which  are  detailed  in  this  paper. 

Art.  XXXIV.  A  Memoir  on  the  Birds  of  Greenland;  wiih 
Descriptions  and  Notes  on  the  Species  observed  in  the  lat/e  Voy- 
a^  of  Discovery  in  Davis* s  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay.  By  Cap- 
tain Edward  Sabine,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  F.R.S.  and  L.S. — 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  new  species  of  gull  discovered 
by  Captain  Sabine,  and  modestly  handed  over  to  his  brdthcF  to 
be  christened.  In  this  paper  he  appears  in  person,  and  attempts 
♦^  ^Mstify  the  confidence  which  was  reposed  in  him,  as  one  of 
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the  scientific  assistants  of  that  voyage.  We  only  do  him  justice 
when  we  state,  that  he  has  collected  in  this  memoir  much  valu- 
able information  illustrative  of  the  appearance  of  the  plumage  of 
the  birds  of  the  Arctic  regions,  during  the  breeding  season  and 
afterwards.  There  are  many  good  descriptions  of  rare  species, 
and  valuable  remarks  on  the  synonime«^  of  authors.  In  justice,  f 
however,  to  our  readers,  we  must  inform  them,  that  the  man- . 
ners  of  the  birds  observed  have  been  in  a  great  measure  over- 
looked, their  food,  nests,  and  eggs  being  disregarded.  Many  of 
the  remarks  are  derived  from  other  sources.  Instead  of  confin- 
ing himself  to  the  facts  which  he  observed  in  Greenland,  the 
author  attempts,  in  his  numerous  references  to  authors,  to  ex- 
hibit his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  This  attempt 
to  appear  learned  in  Ornithology  is  too  obvious  to  escape  detec- 
tion, and  ^detracts  much  from  the  real  value  of  the  paper,  as  it 
^ves  strong  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  got  up  from  other  mo« 
tives  than  the  advancement  of  science.  In  justification  of  this 
censure,  we  shall  select  his  account  of  the  first  species  of  bird 
in  the  Memoir,  the  Jerfalcon.  After  giving  a  mmute  account 
of  the  synonimes  of  different  authors,  with  copious  references, 
to  the  number  of  thirty-seven;  to  the  works  in  which  it  is  de- 
scribed, he  concludes  by  mentioning  the  changes  in  the  colour 
of  the  plumage,  from  youth  to  maturity.  This  last  inforpia- 
tioQ,  however,  he  did  not  obtain  during  the  voyage;  for  he 
says,  <^  The  Jerfalcon  was  seen  in  a  single  instance  at  Baffin's 
'^  Three  Islands,  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  in  lat.  74P. 
"  It  was  wounded,  but  got  away !  !^ 

.  Having  already  given  an  account  of  the  papers  contained  in 
the  volume  before  us,  which  relate  to  Botany  and  Zoology,  we 
have  still  two  to  consider,  of  a  miscellaneous  nature. 

The  first  of  these  has  for  its  title,  "  Observations  on  the  Na^ 
iure  and  Formation  of  the  Stone^  incrusting  the  Skeletons  which 
have  beenjbund  in  the  Island  of  Giui4alpupe,  with  some  Ac* 
count  of  the  Origin  of  tliose  Skeletons.  In  a  Report  made  to 
General  Ernouf,  late  Governor  of  the  Colony.  Communica- 
ted by  the  Right  Hon-  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.''  The  opi-  . 
nion  that  no  petrified  human  bones  had  ever  been  found  in 
the  solid  strata  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  had  been  embraced 
by  all  naturalists,  when  the  discovery  of  a  skeleton  imbedded 
in  stone,  in  the  Island  of  Guadaloupe,  and  its  safe  trans- 
mission to  the  British  Museum,  by  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane, 
after. the  capture  of  the  island  by  Great  Britain,  seemed  to 
throw  new  light  on  the  history  of  rocks,  and  the  antiquity  of  the 
human  species.  The  present  paper,  however,  together  with  the 
description  of  the  skeleton  by  Mr.  Konig,  in  the  Philosophical 
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TraaaaictiiHis  lor  1814,  will  serre  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  opinion  generally  entertained.  In  the  docu- 
ment before  us,  the  following  important  circumstances  in  le- 
ference  to  this  skeleton  are  illustrated  with  connderable  suc- 
cess. It  was  found  on  the  sear  shore,  in  a  bed  consisting,  of  the 
remains  of 'the  shells  whiqh  still  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  ag« 
glutinated  by  means  of  percolating  water,  and  possessing  very 
different  degrees  of  induration,  firom  a  cohesion  whidi  Sie  fin^ 
gers  can  overcome  to  a  hardness  equal  to  marble.  In  this 
substance  the  human  bones  have  been  found,  frequently  de- 
tached, but  in  a  few  instances  in  their  natural  union.  Along 
with  these  bones,  some  land-shells,  portions  of  earthen  ware,  and 
atone  hatchets  hav^  likewise  been  observed,  The  tradition  oif  the 
place  indicates  pretty  clearly  the  origin  of  these  human  relics. 
A  quarrel  having  taken  place  between  the  Cariba  wi^d  Galibs 
who  inhabited  the  district  where  these  remains  are  found,  a  battle 
^nsued,  in  which  the  latter  were  defisated,  and  obliged  to  emi* 
grate.  A  person  of  credit  assured  the  governor,  that  his  father 
recollected  the  quarrel  and  battle,  which  took  place  about  1710 
or  1711,  and  some  years  after  had  seen  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
corpses  scattered  on  the  spot.  About  1750,  the  skeletons  of  these 
bodies  began  to  sink  among  the  sand,  and  to  become  encrusted 
with  the  testaceous  debris  in  which  they  have  lately  been  detected. 
The  last  paper  which  remains  to  be  considered  is  entitled, 
^<  Seme  Account  of  the  Island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha^  and  cf  ita 
Natural  Productions.'^  By  Captain  Dugald  Carmichael,  F.  L.  S. 
The  motives  which  induced  the  British  Government  to  take  pos* 
session  of  this  remote  island,  situated  in  S.  Lat.  3To  6',  and  W. 
Lon.  1  lo  14^,  are  well  known  to  our  readers.  The  author  of  this 
paper,  from  motives  of  curiosity,  applied  for  permission  to  accom-* 
pftny  the  expedition,  and  during  his  residence  of  four  months  on 
the  island,  collected  many  inta-esting  facts  illustrative  of  its  na- 
tural history,  which  are  here  communicated  to  the  reader.  The 
whde  island  is  n  pontinuous  mass  of  lava,  in  the  form  of  a  trun« 
c&ted  cone,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  ascending  at  an 
atigle  of  45  degrees  to  the  height  pf  three  thousand  feet.  This 
mass  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  upwards  of  five  thousand  feet 
high,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  the  crater  of  an  oldextinguisli- 
ed  volcano.  Along  the  north-west  side  of  the  island  there  is  a 
plain  about  six  miles  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  elevated  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  This  part  is  in  a  great  measure  cleai:ed  of  wood,  the 
t^mainder  of  the  island  to  the  base  of  the  dome  is  covered  with. 
Impenetrable  copse  wood.  The  details  which  are  given  rei^ect* 
iiig  the  vegetabk  productions  of  the  island,  are  of  considerable: 
value  to  ihe  b9tfinist,  and  are  arran^d  in  a  synoptical  form. 
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Ad  inAisiiHi  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Chenopodium  tomento- 
mim  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea  by  the  Hottentots  sent 
from  the  Gape  of  Grood  Hope  to  take  charge  of  the  cattle ; 
the  sddiers  used  fer  the  same  purpose  the  leaves  of  the  Pelar-* 
gonium  acagoatieuni.  Who  'would  have  expected  the  com- 
mon sow  thistle^  Sonchus  oleraceus,  as  an  established  inhabi- 
tant of  this  remote  spot,  and  the  Stereocaulon  (Lichen)  pas^ 
cbaKsy  which  grows  on  our  Highland  mountains,  to  be  seated 
on  the  mouldering  peak  of  its  volcanic  dome ! 

The>  observations  on  the  zoological  productions  of  the  island 
are  extreme^  curious.  Many  birds  breed  here,  with  whose  ha- 
bitft£aropettQ  ornithologists  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  He 
observed  four  spedes  of  albatrosses  on  die  island.  The  Dio- 
medea  fuUgxnosa,  or  black  albatross,  is  gregarious  during  the 
breeding  seascm.  The  different  pairs  build  their  nests  close  to 
each  other.  *^  In  the  area  of  hal^  an  acre  I  reckoned  upwards  of 
^'  a  hundred.  .  They  are  constructed  of  mud,  raised  five  or  six 
^  inches^  and  dightly  depressed  at  the  top.  A.t  the  time  we 
'<  passed,  the  young  birds  were  more  than  half  grown,  and  cover- 
''  ed  with  a  whitish  down.  There  was  something  extremely  gro. 
''  tesque  in  the  appearance  of  these  birds  standing  on  their  re- 
^  spective  hillocks  motionlei^s  like  so  many  statues,  until  we  ap- 
"  proached  close  to  them,  when  they  set  up  the  strangest  clatter- 
^  ing  with  their  beaks,  and,  if  we  touched  them,  squirted  on  ua 
**  a  deluge  of  foetid  oily  fluid  from  the  stomach."  P.  489. 
The  bottl&>nose  seial,  (phoca  leonina)  measures  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  yields  seventy  gallons  of  oil. 
'^  These  huge  animals  are  so  little  apprehensive  of  danger,  that 
^  they  must  be  kicked  or  pelted  with  stones  before  they  make 
"  any  effort  to  move  out  of  one's  way.  When  roused  from  their 
"  slimiber  they  raise  the  fofe  part  of  their  body,  open  wide  their 
'^  mouth,  and  display  a  formidable  set  of  tuples,  but  never  at- 
"  tempt  to  l»te.  Should  this,  however,  fail  to  intimidate  their. 
"  disturbers,  they  set  themselves  at  length  in  motion,  and  make 
*'  for  the  water ;  but  still  with  such  dehb^'ation,  that  oti  an  ex- 
'^  pedition  we  otice  made  to  the  oppoi^te  side  of  the  island,  two 
*^  of  our  party  were  tempted  to  get  astride  upon  the  back  of  one 
*'  of  them,  and  rode  him  fairly  into  the  water."  P.  496. 
Four  new  species  of  malacopterigeous  fishes  are  described,  il- 
lustrated by  figures.  The  whole  paper  indicates  the  author  to 
be  an  intelligent  observer  of  nature. 

Before  taking  our  leave  of  this  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Linnean  Society,  we  feel  inclined  to  state  that  it  equals  those 
of  any  formerperiod,  and  demonstrates  the  utility  of  the  associa- 
tion as  the  means  of  promoting  the  sciente  of  natural  history  iii 
fireatBritmn, 
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Art.  III.  Character  essential  toeucceee  in  Lt^.  Addreieedio 
those  who  are  approaching  Manhood.    By  Isaac  Taylok, 

.  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Ongar ;  Author  of  Self-enkivation, 
Advice  to  the  Teens,  &c.  London,  Baldwin  &  Co.  181^. 
Pp.  188.     18mo. 

W  E  should  be  scnry  altogether  to  overlook  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Taylor  and  his  family,  which  are  certainly  considerable  eiMugh 
to  justify  a  commenaatory  notice  in  our  journal.  Many*  of  our 
readers,  indeed,  require  only  to  be  informed  that  another  work 
has  appeared  under  the  same  respectable  name^  in  order  to  tes- 
Uiy,  by  the  purchase  of  it,  their  hearty  approbation  of  the  ex- 
cellent principles,  good  sense,  and  usenil  labours  of  the  author. 
With  respect  to  them,  therefore,  we  shall  appear  in  this  instance 
rather  to  be  guided  in  our  judgment  by  f<Miner  decisions,  than 
as  taking  the  lead  in  influencing  the  public  mind.  Be  ^is  as 
it  may, — the  consolation  of  having  discharged  our  duty  is 
heightened,  not  dimini^ed,  by  the  circumstance  of  our  sense  X)( 
its  obligatbn  having  been  aided  by  the  force  of  example.  .On 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  several  of  our  friends  who  will 
&el  grateful  for  being  made  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  a 
class  of  works,  which,  from  their  tiny  form  and  humble  charac- 
ter, might  be  apt  to  escape  the  distinction  that  is  due  to  their 
intrinsic  qualities  and  valuable  objects. 

An  enumeration  of  them,  as  appended  to  this  volume,  bespeaks 
at  once  the  interest  which  the  various  members  of  Mr.  Taylor  s 
family  have  taken  in  the  welfare  of  youthful  minds,  and  the  as- 
siduity with  which -they  have  applied  their  respectable  talents 
to  promote  it.  Thus  we  have  by  Mr.  Taylor  himself,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  work  before  us.  Self-cultivation  recommended,  or 
Hints  to  a  Youth  leaving  School;  Advice  to  the  Teens,  or 
Practical  Helps  towards  the  formation  of  One's  x)wn  Character ; 
the  Child's  Birth-day,  aiming  to  state  the  nature  and  import- 
ance of  that  season ;  and  Twelve  Addresses  to  a  School.  Mrs. 
Taylor,  again,  is  the  author  of  several  works  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter, some  of  which  have  been  so  favourably  received  as  al- 
ready to  have  undergone  an  eighth  edition.  We  allude  parti- 
cularly to  Maternal  Solicitude  for  a  Daughter's  Best  Interests ; 
and  Practical  Hints  to  Young  Females,  on  the  Duties  of  a 
Wife,  a  Mother,  and  a  Mistress  of  a  Family :  And,  not  to 
specify  all  their  performances,  we  have  Original  Poems  for  In- 
fant  Minds;  Rhymes  for  the- Nursery,  and  Hymns  for  Infant 
Minds,  by  Ann  and  Jane  Taylor.  The  latter  of  these  two 
.  ladies  is  perhaps  better  known  as  the  writer  of  Dbplay,  a  novel. 
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the  success  of  which,  in  nearly  approaching  some  of  the  excellen- 
cies of  Miss  Edgeworth,  is  by  no  means  its  only  claim  to  esteem. 
The  present  volume  is.  properly  speaking,  a  third  address  to 
the  young  on  the  principle  of  Self-cultivation,  as  formerly  urged 
in  one  of  the  works  above  mentioned,  and  afterwards  detuied, 
and  ampKfied  in  the  Advice  to  the  Teens.  It  seems  naturally 
enough  to  follow  these  two  essays,  by  carrying  out  the  observa- 
tions contained  in  them  to  the  delineation  of  character — that 
peculiar  result,  which,  as  is  justly  observed,  ^<  is  of  more  value 
than  luck,  ^rtune,  or  even  talent ;"  and  it  is  marked  with  all 
that  affectionate  earnestness,  and  urgent*  though  tender  solici- 
tude, which  rendered  those  productions  so  engagingly  and  so 
impressively  ediftring.  We  confidently  anticipate  the  concur- 
rence of  the  reaaer  in  our  favourable  opinion,  after  he  has  per- 
used a  specimen  of  the  work.  The  following  passage  is  taken 
from  Chapter  II, — <«  On  acting  upon  principle.*' 

"  To  set  the  importance  of  acting  on  fixed  principles  in  a  clearer  lights  let 
US  glance  at  the  careless  and  the  steady;  and  see  wnat  is  the  j)robabIe  con- 
sequence of  plan  and  of  no  plan. 

"  If  a  youth  acts  under  the  giddiness  and  ignorance  which  youth  im- 
pHes^  without  any  care^  or  rule^  or  distinct  object^  his  acting  will  be  de- 
sultory. Now  he  will  prefer  this;  now,  like  the  butterfly,  flit  to  that; 
attracted  by  something  gayer,  or  promising  speedier  enjoyment.  His  aim 
may  awhile,  be  for  honourable  station,  and  he  labours  accordingly ;  then  he 
fancies  all  is  chance,  and  he  will  do  as  he  can.  He  sees  some  persons  have 
what  he  calls  good  luck ;  he  thinks  it  in  vain  to  try  at  any  thing,  espedidly 
if  it  appears  to  have  difficulties  in  it,  when  perhaps,  after  all,  he  may  never 
obtain  it.  Should  he  by  constraint,  or  choice,  be  constant  to  his  object,  he 
mil  in  all  probability  be  fickle  in  the  means  he  adopts  to  secure  it.  If  the 
best  means  are  not  mscerned,  ^and  they  will  not,  if  not  sought  after,)  there 
will  be  an  osdllation  of  mind  trom  some  to  others ;  a  perpetual  changing 
of  measiures ;  giving  up  perhaps  such  as  really  bid  fairest  for  success,  and 
adopting  in  .their  room  modes  which  consideration  would  have  reprobated. 
Time  and  opportunity  are  lost  in  such  changing;  and  their  loss  wiU  impel 
to  the  adopting  of  something  which  shall  promise  a  shorter  process,  and 
quicker  success;  plunging  again  into  disappointment.  Nothing  defeats 
even  an  estimable  purpose,  more  than  continually  changing  the  means  of 
carrying  it  into  effect.  The  desultory  seldom  continue  any  one;  track  long 
enough  to  catch  their  prey ;  and  the  feeling  of  not  having  yet  succeeded, 
operates  in  such  characters  to  make  them  again  alter  their  mode,  as  chance, 
or  fiddeness,  or  fancied  certainty,  may  direct.  Well,  if  all  exertions  do  not 
in  a  short  time  totally  fail.  The  continuance  of  them  would  imply  more 
firmness  than  can  be  supposed  in  the  desultory  character  we  are  surveying. 
Soon  fatigued,  where  the  object  is  not  specific,  or  where  the  means  are  as 
yet  undiscovered ;  no  wonder  if  it  seem  wise  to  a  fool  to  abandon  his  enter- 
prise, if  he  say  it  is  all  in  vain.  '  I  shall  never  succeed,'  is  often  the  parent 
of  failure.  '  I  will  not  try  any  more,*  ensures  disappointment.  '  It' is  all 
chance,  and  I  am  not  in  luck,'  most  commonly  leads  to  disgrace. 

"  Some  principle  to  guide,  would  have  avoided  all  this ;  but  without  a 
compass,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  true  course  should  be  kept,  or 
tbe  rocks  and  quicksands  cleared.   Nothing  but  shipwreck  can  be  anticipated. 

'^  Those  exertions  which  are  desultory  ii^  their  nature,  must  be  very  un- 
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cartam  in  their  effects.  He  who  only  guesses^  will  seldom  guess  r^ht  He 
inay  even  come  comparatively  near  his  object^  but  for  want  of  some  certain 
pdnciple^  may  not  discern  how  near  he  is ;  and  may  continue  still  as  com* 
pletely  destitute^  as  if  he  were  ever  so  far  away.  To  khow^  is  to  be  certain 
80  far^  even  if  our  progress  is  smalT:  but  ignorance  occasions  uncertainty, 
even  in  the  best  situation.  He  who  has  no  specific  principle  may  happen 
to  succeed  in  life ;  but  his  movements  will  be  irregular^  and  that  very  cir- 
cumstance will  tend  to  defeat  him. 

^^  Nothing  perfect  or  exquisite  can  be  hoped  for  in  such  a  case.  .  He  who 
produces  something  good  by  mere  knack,  or  happy  hit,  would  have  produ- 
ced something  much  bettet  had  he  perfectly  understood  what  he  was  doing. 
Character  wMch  rises  to  mediocrity,  mignt  ha^e  attained  to  excellence. 
The  blemishes  which  attach^  might  have  been  avoided  with  care  or  fore- 
sight :  More  substantial  worth  of  sentiment,  greater  steadiness  of  conduct, 
a  finer  polish  on  the  manners,  would  have  been  the  result,  had  principle 
guided.  One  accidental  blemish  may  leave  a  stain  through  life.  One  fit 
of  carelessness  may  occasion  a  folly,  which  years  of  better  conduct  can  scarce- 
ly efikce.  The  sad  recollection  of  such  giddy  or  ignorant  mistakes  will 
embitter  succeeding  years;  perhaps  hinder  from  standing  forward,  where 
talent  might  have  appeared  to  advantage,  and  where  opportunity  called.  It 
may  spread  the  mistiness  of  imperfection^  in  spite  of  every  attempt  or  fu- 
tee  poMsh." 

There  is  great  encouragement  to  virtuous  exertion  in  the  re- 
flections contained  in  the  Third  Chapter — '<  On  the  importance 
of  character.''     Take  an  example. 

**  Whatever  may  be  the  deficiencies  under  which  we  stru^le,  few  of 
them  but  are  in  the  power  of  character  to  obviate.  The  man  of  integrity 
need  not  relinquish  any  pursuit  in  despair,  nor  idly  stand  wishing  for  ad- 
vantages which  others  possess.  Let  but  his  name  be  well  connected  with 
truth,  and  steadiness,  principle,  and  uprijght  conduct;  he  will  find  advan- 
tages coming  unsought,  and  opportunities  courting  his  attention.  By  no 
other  method  can  he  so  certainly,  perhaps  so  speedily,  obtain  the  necessary 
^d.  By  no  way  whatever  can  the  advantages  he  attains  be  so  permanent- 
ly kq»t.  Money,  introduction,  patronage,  friendship ;  all  refused  to  the 
unprincipled  adventurer,  all  withheld  from  the  unknown,  or  unstable ;  will 
be  yielded  as  character  becomes  established ;  as  years,  and  trials,  and  weU- 
eonducied  exertions,  evince  that  confidence  may  be  safely  placed,  that  pro- 
mises may  be  relied  on,  that  activities  are  sure,  and  that  success  may  by  such 
means  be  rendered  highly  probable." 

The  last  passage  which  we  shall  quote  is  from  the  concluding 
Chapter,  viz.  the  VlII. — "  On  the  influence  of  religion  on  cha- 
racter.'' It  is  a  little  quainter  than  Mr.  Taylor's  usual  style> 
and,  we  must  acknowledge,  wants  some  polish  to  bring  it  up  to 
the  modem  rate  of  composition  ;  but  whatever  be  its  defects  on 
the  ground  of  taste,  it  has  a  powerful  recommendation  in  the 
truth  which  it  inculcates. 

"  The  single  word  eternity  communicates  a  grandeur  to  all  the  feelings, 
hopes,  and  joys  of  a  religious  man.  Little  expectations,  little  fears,  gene- 
rate low  and  little  actions.  But  these  diminutives  have  no  place  with  him 
all  whose  calculations  of  profit  and  loss  are  made  on  an  infiiubte  scale.  The 
mind  of  the  most  ambitious  enlarges  here.  No  need  to  weep  like  Alexan- 
der, because  there  are  no  more  worlds  to  conquer ;  here  the  Christian  sol- 
dier has  fidl  scope;  and^  while  he  fights  for  an  immortal  crown,  he  may 
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smile  with  pity  on  eurthly  conquerors.  The  DQerchant  who  deals  in  »  ex- 
tended manner^  interchanging  the  commodities  of  distant  nations^  may  des- 
pise the  paltry  trader  of  a  retired  villi^;  but  himself  must  bow  before  the 
humblest  Christian ;  for  his  transactionB  are  all  beyond  oalculation  valua* 
ble;  his  daily  correspondence  is  with  the  world  beyond  the  grave ;  histref* 
suree  are  laid  up  where  no  thief  can  break  through ;  his  fortune  is  beyond 
arithmetic  to  estimate,  and  his  remittances,  ftdl  and  satisfactory,  secure  him 
from  want,  and  make  him  rich  indeed.  Such  transactions,  and  sudi  en- 
joyments, and  such  well-founded  and  la^e  expectations,  give  a  tone  to  t 
saint's  feelings,  and,  exalting  every  principle  of  action,  ennoble  his  character 
in  a  manner  s^ndid  and  enduring* ' 


Abt.IV- — 1.  A  compkte  Course  of  tMhography^  containing  clear 
and  explidt  Instructions  in  all  the  different  Branches  amd 
Manners  of  that  Art,  accompanied  by  illustrative  Specimens 
of  Drawings ;  to  which  is  prefixed^  a  History  of  lAthography 
from  its  origin  to  the  present  time.  By  Alois  Sekefelpek. 
Translated  from  the  German.  4ta  Pp.  S42.  London,  R.  Ac- 
kennann.  1819. 

S.  A  Manual  of  Lithography  y  or  Memoir  on  the  Lithographic 
Eaperiments  made  in  Paris  at  the  Royal'  School  of  Roads  and 
Bridges.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  C.  Huli^mandel. 
8vo.  Pp.  188.  London,  Rodwell  and  Martin.  1890. 

Fhe  art  of  engraving  is  far  from  affording  the  painter  and  the 
designer  those  facilities  for  the  diffusion  of  their  works  which 
that  of  printing  offers  to  the  author,  and  the  reason  is  sufBcient« 
ly  obvious.  The  language  of  writing  can  be  copied  and  diffused 
with  the  utmost  ease,  while  that  of  painting,  depending  for  its 
effect  on  the  nicest  distinctions  of  figure  and  magnitude,  is  inca- 
pable of  being  extended  by  any  process  so  purdy  mechanicaL 
But  this  extreme  facility  on  the  one  hand,  and  striking  diffi- 
culty on  the  other,  in  the  copying  of  these  languages,  must 
also  occur  in  the  process  of  pnnting,  which  is,  in  fact,  but  an 
expeditious  method  of  cop3ang.  Hence  the  astonishing  effects 
of  printing  when  it  was  first  applied  to  the  diffusion  of  writings. 
Its  appUcaUon  was  here  so  easy  and  simple,  that  the  art  rose  as 
if  qx>ntaneously  to  perfecti(m ;  and  the  idea  was  scarcely  almost 
su^ested,  when  the  whole  of  Europe  felt  die  influence  of  the 
press.  Block  or  type  printing,  however,  was  still  too  rude  an  in- 
vention for  disseminating  in  the  same  manner  the  works  of  design. 
Even  the  nicer  process  of  engraving,  which  was  contrived  about 
the  same  time,  and  by  successive  improvements  has  now  reached 
perfaapa  its  utmost  perfection,  is  still  far  from  being  so  power- 
ful or  perfect  an  instrument  flpr  the  purpose  as  could  be  wish- 
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ed.      SI0W9   tedious,  and    elaborate  in  its   operation  <?,    if    is 
above  all  defective  in  principle,   as  the  impressions  which  it 
produces  are  all  thrown  off  f rcHn  what  is  at  best  but  a  copy  of 
the  ori^nal,  worked  too  with  infinite  difficolty  into  the  copper^ 
and  taken  altogether  under  manifest  disadvantages.     This  capi- 
tal defect,  inherent  apparently  in  the  ori^nal  frame  of  the  lan- 
guage of  painting  itself,  seemed  to  admit  of  no  remedy,  when^ 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Alois  Senefeld^  conceived  the 
happy  idea  of  taking  impressions  of  drawings,  not  from  any  en- 
graved copy,  but  from  the  ori^nal  de^gn  of  the  artist  himself, 
and  even  from  the  very  traces  of  his  own  pencil,  executed  on  or 
transferred  to  a  pecuhar  kind  of  stone.     Such,  then,  is  the  art  of 
Xithography,  which  thus  opens  a  new  and  unbounded  field  to  the 
painter,  and,  being  founded  on  a  superior  principle,  promises,  if 
prosecuted  with  success,  to  diffuse  the  works  of  the  pencil  to  an 
extent,  and  with  a  facility  andperfection  of  which  engraving  i»  in- 
capable. But  this  niew  art  applies  also  with  advantage  to  most  of  the 
other  purposes  of  printing ;  and  the  process  being  of  a  nature  in- 
termediate between  that  of  type-printing  and  engraving,  combines 
in  some  measure  the  advantages  of  both.  From  the  extreme  faci- 
lity of  its  operations,  it  possesses  a  decided  superiority  over  en- 
graving for  most  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  latter  is  at  present 
employed,  and  promises  to  extend  its  uses  to  others,  which,  en- 
graving,'from  its  comparative  expense,  has  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  reach,  while  it  is  fitted  to  supply,  in  many  cases,  the 
place  of  printing  with  advantage.     For  these  different  objects, 
mdeed,  it  is  already  in  extensive  practice  in  various  parts  of  the 
Continent ;  and  although  it  may  have  hitherto  produced  nothing 
periiaps  to  be  compared  with  fine  line  engraving  in  point  of  beau- 
ty and  delicacy,  yet  the  art  being  still  but  in  its  infancy,  and 
resting  on  a  principle  never  before  brought  into  action,  it  is  inr- 
possible  at  present  to  foresee  how  far  the  idea  may  be  carried 
by  subsequent  improvements.     Whether,  therefore,  we  consider 
its  extensive  application  to  the  purposes  of  common  life,  and  to 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  or  above  all,  its  singular 
.  power  of  impressing  the  stamp  of  originality  on  all  its  productions, 
the  art  of  lithography  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
curious,  as  it  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  of  in* 
ventions. 

Though  this  art  has  been  practised  for  twenty  years  in  Ger- 
many, it  is  still  but  little  known  in  this  country,  and  as  the 
process  requires  greater  nicety  and  skill  than  that  of  ordina- 
ry printing  or  engraving,  its  progress  in  general  has  been 
mucn  retarded  for  want  of  any  work  to  detail  with  clearness 
its  various   operations.      The   principle  indeed,   like   that  of 
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most  other  arts^  is  e:!ttr€inely  simple  and  sufBciently  under- 
stood, but  the  practice  presents  innumerable  difficulties,  and 
it  is  only  after  years  of  application  and  experience,  and  the 
most  discouraging  and  repeated  failures,  that  the  l)eginner 
is  at  last  enabled  to  surmount  the  obststcles  with  which  his  pro- 
gress is  beset.  The  above  publications,  ho^reyer,  from  which 
we  have  drawn  most  of  our  inforniation  on  the  subject,  w^^'^ 
serve  in  a  great  meaiStire  to  supply  thig  defect.  The  first  pos- 
sesses no  ordinary  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  lithographer,  be^ 
ing  written  by  Senefelder  himself,  who  is  not  only  the  undisput- 
ed inventor  of  this  art,  but  has  succeeded,  by  his  ardour  and  un- 
remitting application  to  its  improvement,  to  which  lie  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  in  carrying  it  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection. It  contains  a  vast  mass  of  details  on  every  part  of 
lithography ;  and  although  the  statements  are  occasionally  ob- 
scure, and  the  descriptions  perhaps  too  prolix,  the  work  is  on 
the  whole  well  executed,  and  exhibits  evidently  the  marks  of  no 
common  talents  and  cultivation  of  mind.''  In  the  first  part  Sene-  _ 
felder  has  giv^  an  interesting  account  of  the  various  steps  by 
which  he  arrived  at  the  discovery,  and  of  the  difficulties  and  em^ 
barrassing  circumstances  under  which  he  laboured  for  a  number 
of  years  in  the  estabUshment  and  promotion  of  his  new  art,  ail 
narrated  with  openness,  and  in  a  style  of  ease  and  simplicity 
that  gives  interest  even  to  the  minutest  details.  In  the  second 
part  he  discusses  at  length,  and  with  great  clearness,  pre- 
cision, and  knowledge  of  his  subject,  all  the  various  ope- 
rations of  the  art,  and  the  different  modes  of  applying  it. 
To  those  who  have  already  made  some  progress  in  litho- 
graphy this  work  must,  on  the  whole,  prove  a  valuable  com- 
pendium. To  the  mere  beginner,  however,  the  Manual  of 
Lithography,  which  also,  so  far  as  it  goes,  possesses  very  consi- 
derable merit,  will  perhaps  be  found  more  appropriate.  The  au- 
thor was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  lithographic 
press  of  the  Royal  School  of  the  Roads  and  Bridges  at  Paris,  and 
the  present  memoir  exhibits  the  results  of  numerous  experiments 
made  at  that  establishment.  It  contains  in  small  compass  such 
directions  as  are  sufficient  to  obtain  success  in  the  methods  of  li- 
thography most  generally  in  use,  and  by  attending  to  which  the 
author,  according  to  his  own  statement,  has  produced  specimens 
equal  to  any  that  have  yet  appeared.*"  It  is  written  with  ffreat 
neatness  and  perspicuity ;  and  to  the  results  of  experience 
and  observation  the  author  has  happily  applied  the  light  of 
principle  to  guide  the  lithographer  in  his  nice  and  critical  ope- 
rations. '<  I  was  at  first,^  says  he  in  his  introduction,  "  com- 
pletely in  the  dark.    M.  Berigny  received  from  a  learned  German  several 
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jmHcb  •nd  exiJanations  which  I  had  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  from  my 
own  countrymen ;  but  nevertheless,  it  was  only  after  continued  failurea, 
during  more  than  a  year,  that  Ihegan  to  comprehend  the  different  phenome- 
na which  80  frequently  occur  in  Uthography,  and  continually  perplex  the 
printer. 

<'  As  no  person  could  fed  better  than  myself  the  service  that  would  have 
lieen  done  to  me  if  I  had  been  spared  by  advice  the  laborious  researches  I  was 
obliged  to  make,  I  was  happy  to  impart  to  every  inquirer  those  observations 
which  were  the  fruit  of  self-taught  experience.  I  was  al««ays  in  hopes  that 
some  liberal  person  would  have  given  to  the  public  a  description  of  the  whole 
proisess  of  lithography ;  but  two  years  have  elapsed  and  nobody  has  step* 
ped  forward,  although  the  number  of  lithographers  has  considerably  increas- 
ed. I  thus  happen  to  be  perhaps  the  only  man  in  France  who  has  made  a 
serious  occupation  of  lithography,  and  who  has  no  motive  to  make  a  secret 
of  it ;  and  die  silence  which  other  persons  have  hitherto  maintained  en- 
eourages  me  still  more  to  lay  my  observations  before  the  public. 

*^  ^thography^has  been  seventeen  years  in  travelli^  from  Munich  to 
Paris,  and  an  equal  lapse  of  time  might  probablv  ensue  before  it  were  gene- 
rally spread  throughout  France.  I  am  too  much  impressed  with  its  import- 
ance and  its  utility  to  the  fine  arts,  public  instruction,  manufactures,  and 
ihe  different  branches  of  administration,  not  to  be  desirous  of  seeing  its  use 
extend  throughout  the  kingdom." — P.  viii. 

The  leading  process  and  principle  of  lithography  are  easily 
explained.     It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  arts  dS  printing  and 
engraving,  the  letters  or  figures  to  be  printed  are  either,  on  the 
one  hand,  raised  above  the  general  ground  of  the  page,  as  th^ 
face  of  the  types  stands  higher  than  the  rest  of  tne  metal,   or 
engraven  or  sunk  below  it  on  the  other.     In  the  one  ^^ase, 
the  ink  adheres  only  to  the  elevated  parts  which  the  ink-roll, 
er  touches  ;    and  in  the  other,  to  the  engraved  parts,  from 
-which  it  is  not  wiped  off;  in  both  cases,  the  ink,  and  of  course 
the  figure  of  those  parts  which  it  covers,  are  transferred   to 
the  paper  by  the  action  of  the  press ;  and  the  great  difficul- 
ty consists  in  obtaining  the  original  %ur^,  from  which  a  suc- 
cession of  impressions  may  thus  be  thrown  off.     In  comnaon 
printing,  this  difficulty  is  entirely  removed  by  our  language 
presenting  a  continued  recurrence  of  the  same  artificial  chu- 
jracters,   which    can  be  formed  with  the  utmost  facility,  and 
each  set  of  letters  employed  for  a  vast  variety  of  different  works. 
In  engraving,  however,  the  case  is  altogether  different ;  each 
page  requires  a  new  plate  of  copper,  and  for  each  figure  or 
drawing,  the  first  step  is  to  carve,  laboriously,  a  similar  de- 
sign on  the  metal. 

In  printing  from  plates  of  stone,  the  letters  or  figures^ 
to  be  printed,  are  neither  raised  in  relief  above  the  rest 
of  the  stone,  as  in  type  printing,  nor  sunk  below  it,  as  in 
copperplate  engraving ;  we  have  merely  to  write  on  the  smooth 
and  cream-coloured  surface  of  the  stone,  with  ink  and  a  pen, 
exactly  as  we  do  on  writing  paper,  or  draw  on  it  with  a  hair 
or  chalk  pencil ;  and  after  several  preparations,  it  is  ready  for 
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the  pressman,  who,  rolling  it  with  an  ink-roller,  throws  off 
impressions  from  it  as  from  an  engrailing,  or  form  of  letter- 
press. In  this  way,  the  printing  inlc  adhering  only  to  the 
lines  of  the  drawing,  and  taking  no  effect  whatever  on  die  rest 
of  the  stone,  which  is  moistened,  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  r&. 
pelling  it,  an  immense,  and  almost  unlimited  number  of  copies 
can  be  taken  from  the  same  stone  and  drawing ;  upwards  of 
100,000  copies,  we  beheve,  of  an  ink  drawing,  have  oeen  acto- 
aliy  thrown  off,  and  as  they  appeared  to  lose  little  or  nothing 
i)y  the  number,  the  last  impresaon  being  nearly  equal  to  the 
first,  the  stone  seemed  capable  of  yielding  as  many  more  if  it 
had  been  required.  But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is, 
that  each  of  these  copies,  when  well  executed,  presents  a  resem- 
hlance  to  the  original,  superior  to  the  most  elaborate  fac-simile. 
All  the  peculiarities  of  the  writing,  and  the  minutest  lines  and 
touches  of  the  drawing,  are  transferred  to  the  copy  with  a  de- 
gree of  truth  and  precision  which  is  really  astonisning.  What 
could  otherwise  only  be  done  by  a  course  of  laborious  application, 
is,  by  this  simple  contrivance,  performed,  as  it  were,  by  a  coup-de^ 
mairij  and  the  original  design  of  the  artist  is,  in  a  manner,  re- 
produced as  if  its  image  had  been  reflected  from  a  mirror.  It 
is  not  necessary  even  that  the  writing  or  drawing  should  be  exe- 
cuted on  the  stone  itself;  for  if  it  be  only  done  upon  paper, 
with  a  pecufiar  ink,  it  can  thence,  by  a  single  operation,  be 
transferred  to  the  stone :  the  paper  can  be  made  by  the  action  of 
the  press  to  deliver  over  the  whole  of  its  contents  to  tlie  stone,  and 
from  this  transfer,  impressions  can  be  taken  in  the  same  manner 
as  before.  In  this  way,  any  engraving  which  has  been  thrown 
off  from  a  copper  plate,  can  be  made  to  impress  at  once  its 
figure  and  its  ink  upon  the  stone,  and  any  number  of  impres- 
aons  ]be  jtaken  from,  it  long  after  the  copper  plate  has  been  en- 
tirely worn  out,  a  circumstance  which,  of  itself,  cannot  fail  to 
reduce  materially  the  expense  of  such  engravings. 

The  principle  by  which  these  curious  effects  ^.re  produced 
is  suflBdently  simple  and  obvious,  although  its  application  had 
hitherto  escaped  notice.  The  whole  success  of  the  printing  de- 
pends on  the  well-known  property  by  which  oils  or  greasy  sub- 
stances, while  they  mix  easily  together,  and  adhere  to  each  other, 
are  all  repelled  by  water,  and  cannot  be  made  to  adhere  to  or 
mingle  with  it.  But  the  stone  absorbs  into  its  substance  all 
these  liquids  indiscriminately,  and  hence  becomes  a  very  conveu 
nient  medium  for  bringing  their  mutual  attractions  and  repulsions 
into  action.  When  polished,  it  possesses  an  afiinity  for  writing 
or  drawing  ink  sufficient  to  retain  it  in  its  pores  so  firmly  as  ncrt 
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to  be  erased  but  with  great  difficulty,  and  at  the  same  time  not  ao 
powerful  as  to  make  it  spread  as  on  a  leaf  of  blotting  paper. 
Xikq  writing  or  drawing  paper,  in  short,  it  carries  the  ink,  and 
admits  the  mo$t  sharp,  well  defined,  and  minute  lines,  to  be 
drawn  on  its  surface.  The  whole  process,  therefore,  con»sts 
In  writing  or  drawing  on  the  stone  with  a  greasy  kind  of  ink 
pr  chalk;  waabing  its  whole  surface  with  a  sponge  dipped  in 
water ;  and  then  rolUng  over  it  a  roller  covered  with  printing 
ink,  composed  al^  of  greasy  materials.  The  water  b^ing  re- 
peUed  from  the  greasy  drawing,  is  at  the  same  time  absorbed  in- 
to aQd  diffused  over  all  the  rest  of  the  stone ;  while  the  printing 
ink,  on  the  other  hand,  attaches  itself  by  its  natural  affinity  to 
the  drawing,  and  by' the  coat  of  moisture  which  every  where 
surrounds  it,  is  at  the  same  time  repelled  from  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  stone,  on  which,  as  they  are  intended  to  form  the 
white  ground  of  the  impression,  it  is  always  the  ^reat  object  to 
make  the  printing  ink  take  no  effect.  On  applymg  a  sheet  of 
paper  then  to  the  surface  of  the  stone,  and  passing  the  whole 
under  the  press,  we  obtmn  an  impression  of  the  drawing  in 
the  same  manner  as  from  a  page  of  letter-press,  a  wooden  cut,  or 
^  copper-plate  engraving. 

Sy  this  process,  therefore,  which  being  somewhat  of  a  che- 
mical nature,  has  hence  been  termed  Chemical  printing,  the 
same  effects  are  produced  at  once  as  if  the  drawing  had  been 
raised  mechanically  above  the  general  ground  of  the  page, 
pr  sunk  with  y^st  labour  below  it,  and  an  entirely  new  prin- 
ciple is  thus  introduced  into  the  arts  of  printing  and  engr«^ 
ving?     To  ensure  success  in  the  printing,  however,  various  auxi- 

S  operations  are  necessary,  both  before  the  drawing  is  begun, 
_  when  finished,  before  it  can  be  sent  to  the  press.  The  oH- 
ject  of  the  first  is  to  prepare  the  stone,  by  giving  it  a  proper  de- 
gree pf  polish,  to  receive  the  ink  of  the  drawing ;  and  the  object 
of  the  second  is  to  prepare  it  for  receiving  the  printing  ink  more 
yeadily  pn  the  lines  of  the  drawing,  and  especially  for  repelling 
it  more  steadily  from  every  other  part  of  the  plate,  so  that  the 
line  of  separation  between  the  dark  parts  pf  the  impression  and 
the  light  may  be  as  distinct  and  well  defined  as  possible.  The 
latter  is  attained,  or  at  least  greatly  promoted,  by  washing 
the  stone,  1st,  With  some  very  weak  acid  solution,  which,  ^ti- 
ter the  drawing  is  completed,  is  poured  or  floated  over  its  whole 
surface ;  and,  2dly,  With  a  thin  solution  of  gum  water.  The 
acid  serves  several  important  uses,  and  the  gum  stops  more  ef- 
fectually the  pores  of  the  stone  against  the  ink,  and  opens  them 
to  receive  th^  ^ater.     The  utnipst  mcety  must  also  be  obseifv^ 
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in  the  quality  of  the  ingredients  employed.  As  the  ink  must  be 
of  a  greasy  nature,  and  yet  soluble  m  water  to  give  it  flui^ty, 
the  chief  ingredient  of  tallow  must  be  compounded  with  soap ; 
and  hence  no  kind  of  water  can  be  used  but  rain  or  distilled  wa- 
ter, otherwise  it  would  act  on  the  alkali  of  the  soap,  and  prcci- 
pitate  the  ink  froni  its  solution.  In  the  same  manner  thelitho- 
graphic  chalk  must,  in  addition  to  the  soap,  receive  a  dose  of  wax, 
resin,  or  other  such  substance,  to  give  it  hardness.  The  black 
employed  in  forming  the  ink  must  not  be  ivory  black,  but  lamp- 
biack  of  peculiar  fineness.  The  linseed  oil  must  be  burned  with 
great  care,  either  by  tlie  lithographer  himself,  or  under  his  di- 
rection; and  the  greatest  precaution  must  be  taken  not  to  allow 
any  thing  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  stone  itself  but  what  is  ab- 
solutely necessary;  for  even  any  particles  of  dust,  or  the  slightest 
touch  of  a  greasy  substance  would  be  extremely  injurious:  as 
the  least  spot  of  grease,  indeed,  is  sure  to  attract  the  printing 
ink,  and  to  mark  in  the  impression,  until  it  be  taken  off  with 
acid,  the  stone  must  not  be  touched  with  the  fingers;  and 
such  is  the  delicacy  of  its  surface,  that  even  the  breatliing 
of  the  artist  while  executing  the  drawing,  is  apt  to  make  it 
take  ink  and  give  a  soiled  impression  ;  in  short,  as  the  author 
of  the  manual  remarks,  <^  nothing  is  indifferent  in  lithography ; 
''  all  must  be  done  with  care  and  intelligence,  and  often  these 
"  things  which  in  their  manipulation  appear  unimportant,  are 
"  in  the  end  of  tlie  utmost  consequence.  The  stone  itself  must 
be  a  kind  of  limestone  or  marble,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  capa- 
ble of  taking  a  smooth  surface,  if  not  a  considerable  polish. 

The  uses  to  which  lithography  may  be  applied  are  numerbus 
and  extenave.  Common  book-printing,  no  doubt,  it  cannot  su- 
persede nor  materially  affect,  as  this  is  already  performed  with 
such  extreme  facility  by  means  of  moveable  tyjjes ;  but  in  print- 
ing the  languages  of  the  East,  of  which  types  may  not  yet  have 
heen  formed,  it  may  prove  of  essential  service.  The  transfer- 
ring of  writing  and  even  printing  to  the  stone,  while  it  produces 
lac-siaiUes  of  hand^writing  with  ease,  is  obviously  capable  of  ex- 
tensive application  in  matters  of  business  where  printing  is  at 
present  employed,  or  where,  from  the  expcncc,  it  lias  not 
bitherto  been  brought  into  use ;  it  will  also  supply  entirely  the 
place  of  stereotyping,  by  a  process  far  more  simple  and  expedi- 
^us.  But  it  is  on  the  province  of  engraving  that  lithography 
*iil  most  materially  encroach.  We  have  already  noticed  its  su- 
P^ty  in  diffusing,  in  a  great  measure,  the  original  concep- 
ts of  the  painter.  How  deeply  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  so 
mralu^hl^  an  art  should  have  been  unknown  in  the  ages  of  the 
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great  masters,  the  monuments  of  whose  genius  might  thus  have 
been  transmitted  unimpaired  to  posterity.  But  lithography 
will,  besides,  undoubtedly  go  far  to  supersede  engraving  gene- 
rally in  all  these  branches  of  business,  and  of  the  fine  arts,  where 
the  perfection  of  line-engraving  is  not  required.  In  the  printing, 
therefore,  of  all  kinds  of  map,  topographical  plans,  and  designs 
in  architecture  and  en^neering,  illustrative  plates  for  works  of 
science,  drawings  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  instru- 
ments, of  all  kinds  of  machinery,  of  objects  in  natural  history, 
and  finally,  every  description  of  ordinary  prints,  the  method  of 
transfer  applies  here  with  peculiar  advantage.  But  the  following 
are  the  remarks  of  Senefelder  himself  on  ^e  uses  of  his  art : 

"  No  invention  in  this  sublunary  world  unites  in  itself  all  the  advantages 
and  excellencies  that  might  be  wished^  and  lithography  forms  no  eitception 
to  this  remark.  It  may  indeed  be  said  of  the  art  of  lithography,  that  we 
cannot  dispense,  in  c»nsequence  of  its  invention,  either  with  type  or  copper- 
plate printing  ;  though  it  is  not  impossible,  that  by  farther  improvement  of 
the  presses,  it  may  one  day  combine  the  advantages  of  the  other  methods  of 
printing  with  Uiose  which  are  peculiar  to  itself;  but  at  present  tihe  facility 
and  quickness  of  composition,  the  equality  and  correctness  of  the  single  let-( 
ters  which  can  be  obtained  in  type  printing,  give  to  this  art  a  decided  supe-> 
liority  for  many  purposes.  Some  subjects,  however,  that  hitherto  have 
been  executed  by  types,  such  as  circulars,  bills  of  exchange,  invoices,  cards, 
and  addresses,  &c.  can  be  executed  by  means  of  lithography  more  quickly 
and  in  greater  perfection  than  by  types. 

'^  With  regard  to  co^r-plate  printing,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  upon  a 
more  general  introduction  of  lithography,  only  two  methods  indll  remain  ixn, 
use,  viz.  the  line  engraving,  and  the  etched  manner,  which  is  afterwards 
finished  by  the  needle  and  the  graver.  Here,  however,  the  talent  of  the  art- 
ist ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration ;  for  a  more  experienced  artist,  may, 
in  these  manners,  produce  something  equally  admirable  on  stone  as  on 
copper.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  method  of  dotted  engraving,  a^ 
it  was  practised  by  the  late  Mr.  Bartolozzi,  or  our  eminent  Mr.  John  of 
Vienna,  and  many  distinguished  artists  in  England  whose  delicate  style  in 
that  mode  of  engraving  will  not  likely  be  rivalled  by  lithographic  art. 

"  All  the  various  oti^er  methods  of  copper-plate  printing  must  yield,  with-« 
out  question,  the  palm  to  lithography;  especially  when  we  consider  die  ea^ 
siness  of  the  mampulation,  the  comparatively  short  time  required  to  take 
impressions,  and  the  number  of  impressions  that  can  be  struck  off.  Thus, 
for  instance,  all  sorts  of  writing  can  be  done  easier  and  more  quickl j  on  the 
stone  with  Uie  needle  as  well  as  with  the  greasy  ink,  than  comd  be  done  by 
the  most  experienced  engraver.  For  maps,  and  odier  topographical  plans, 
lithography,  has  therefn^  a  decided  superiority,  as  they  can  be  done  on 
stone  in  greater  perfection,  and  i|i  much  less  time  than  would  be  requisite 
if  done  on  copper.  Another  advantage  which  stones  possess  over  copper,  ia 
the  greater  facility  in  the  printing  of  the  former,  for  which  less  technical 
skill  is  required,  whUe  copper-pl^  printing  is  attended  widi  very  consider- 
able  difficulties."    P.  96. 

'^  From  t|iis  it  is  evident,  that  all  sorts  of  drawing  or  writing  which  hi-i 
therto  have  been  done  on  copper  or  tin,  and  in  which  the  utmost  fineness, 
expression,  and  clearness,  or,  in  short,  the  greatest  possible  technical  peifec- 
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tion  is  not  absolutely  requisite^  can  be  done  by  lithography  in  a  mor^  cheap 
and  easy  way^  and  may  oe  multiplied  in  a  comparatively  very  short  space  of 
time."    P.  98. 

On  the  method  of  transferring  to  the  stone^  he  remarks^  "  At  Munich, 
at  Paris^  and  St.  Petersburgh,  mis  manner  is  already  used  in  die  govern- 
ment offices.  All  resolutions^  edicts^  orders^  &c.  agreed  to  in  the  Cabinet 
meetings^  are  written  down  on  paper  by  the  secretary  with  chemical  ink ; 
in  the  space  of  an  hour^  fifty  impressions  may  be  had  and  distributed  at 
pleasure.  For  circulars^  and  in  general  all  such  orders  of  government  as 
must  be  rapidly  distributed^  an  invention  like  this  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence; and  I  am  convinced,  that  before  ten  years  shall  elapse,  all  the  go- 
Temments  in  Europe  will  be  possessed  of  a  hthographic  establishment  for 
transferring  writing  to  the  stone.  In  time  of  war  this  method  is  of  the 
greatest  use  for  the  general  staff  of  the  army ;  it  supplies  entirely  the  want 
of  a  field  printing-office,  and  admits  of  greater  dispatch  and  secrecy." — "  If 
plans  of  military  positions  or  topographical  sketches  must  be  given,  the  en- 
gineer has  only  to  draw  them  on  paper,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  all  the 
general  officers  ma^  be  supplied  with  them.  In  commerce  and  trade,  the 
transfer  method  will,  ere  long,  be  generally  introduced,  especially  in  great 
commercial  houses,  when  it  often  happens  that  a  quick  and  accurate  multi- 
plication of  price  lists,  letters,  and  accounts,  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Men  of  letters  and  authws  may,  by  means  of  it,  multiply  in  a  cheap  and 
easy  manner  their  manuscripts,  which  they  are  often  obliged  to  transcribe 
with  great  pain  and  trouble  to  themselves.  Music-printing  will,  by  the 
introduction  of  this  method,  receive  new  life,  as  the  expences  of  engraving 
wiU  be  very  greatly  reduced.  In  all  countries  where  type-printing  is  not 
yet  introduc^,  and  type-foundries  are  unknown,  the  transfer  manner  will 
obtain  the  preference,  and  even  in  European  printing-offices,  where  a  num- 
ber of  books  are  printed  in  the  oriental  languages,  in  those  of  the  Bible  So* 
cieties  for  example,  it  vdll  be  found  highlv  advantageous."     P.  S56. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  Manual,  on 
the  comparative  advantages  of  lithography  : 

"  The  extreme  facility  vdth  which  drawings  are  made  upon  stone,  and  their 
being,  in  fact,  original,  give  a  great  advantage  to  Uthography  over  engrav- 
ing: but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  point  of  beauty 
and  perfection,  nothing  has  been  hitherto  produced  to  be  compared  witn 
fine  line  engraving. 

^'  Good  engravers  are  extremely  rare ;  it  often  requires  many  years  la- 
bour to  finish  a  fine  plate :  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  we  see  but  few 
fine  prints,  and  that  so  many  ordinary  engravings  are  to  be  met  with.  It  is 
this  class  (Sprints  that  lithography  will  most  certainly  supersede ;  and  when 
we  compare  the  stiffhess  of  prints  to  the  ease  and  freedom  of  lithographic 
drawings,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  lithography  will  become  a  most 
valuable  substitute  to  the  secondary  class  of  copper-plate  engravings. 

When  expense  is  a  consideration,  it  will  be  seen  that  limography  is  by 
far  preferable  to  every  style  of  engraving.  Hitherto  the  greatest  part  of 
the  uthographic  productions  are  chalk  drawings :  the  reason  of  this  is,  that 
artists  have  not  sufficient  patience  to  attend  to  all  the  minutis  of  an  ink- 
drawing  ;  and  as  engravers  (who  by  profession  would  be  the  most  success- 
ful in  this  style)  are  naturally  the  last  to  encourage  lithography,  no  supe- 
nor  ^edmeus  in  ink-drawings  have  hitherto  been  laid  befoi^e  the  public. 

"  The  collection  of  lithographic  prints  of  the  School  of  the  Roads  and 
Bridges,  in  Paris,  may  be  compared  with  the  best  copper-plate  engraving, 
in  point  of  sharpness  and  high  finish."    P.  128. 
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''  The  above  camparucm  clearly  ahowB  the  unmense  advantage  of  litho* 
graphy  over  engraving  in  point  cf  economy ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  when 
dever  artists  and  engravers  ndll  try  to  execute  highly-finished  ink-drawings 
or  etchings  on  stone^  specimens  will  be  produced  that  will  rival  the  b^ 
copper-puite  engravings^  and  these  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  exe- 
cuted with  much  more  ease  and  rapidity. 

**  The  facility  with  which  lithographic  drawings  are  executed,  as  this 
does  not  require  a  long  and  previous  study^  like  engraving,  enables  any  per- 
son who  can  handle  a  pencil^  to  produce  any  number  of  impressions.  This 
renders  lithography  of  inappreciable  advantage  to  several  branches  of  manu- 
factures^ such  as^  coachmakers^  upholsterers^  clock  and  lam^  makers,  gold- 
smiths, &c. :  it  will  also  be  highly  useful  for  copies  of  writing,  for  music, 
•  ^  models  of  machinery,"  &c.  P.  133. 
*.  H  ^n  the  method  of  transfer  he  observes : 

"  A  wonderful  property  of  lithography  is,  the  possibility  of  multiplying 
fine  engravings^  ad  infinitum,  by  means  of  transfer. 

"  The  process  we  are  going  to  describe,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Le  Gros,  of 
Anesy,  well  known  in  France  by  several  important  discoveries."     P.  134. 

And  then,  after  describing  the  process : 

**  It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  not  witnessed  the  operation  to  ima- 
gine the  perfection  with  which  it  can  be  executed.  Mr.  Le  Gros  has  trans- 
ferred before  us  an  impression  from  a  highly-finished  copper-plate,  and  so 
perfect  were  the  impressions  from  the  stone,  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  any  of  the  by-standers  to  distinguish  the  copy  from  the  ori^nal.  This 
experiment  evidently  shows,  that  a  clever  engraver  is  only  wanting,  in  order 
to  produce  lithographic  drawings,  or  etchings,  equal  to  copper-plate  en- 
graving. 

*'  By  this  process,  any  indefinite  number  of  impressions  may  "be  ob< 
tained,  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  transfers  on  several  stones,  to 
obtain  hundreds  of  thousands  of  impressions.— Several  transfers  of  small 
prints  may  be  made  on  the  same  stone,  by  which  means  an  immense  saving 
m  the  expense  of  printing  will  be  obtained ;  or  if  a  great  number  of  ijn- 
prcssions  of  any  important  paper  were  suddenly  wanted,  several  impressions 
might  be  thrown  ofi^  in  a  few  moments  on  several  stones,  and  given  to  be 
printed  in  different  presses."    P.  135. 

It  was  about  the  year  1795,  that  lithography  was  invented 
by  Senefelder.  This  ingenious  man,  who  still  lives  in  Bava- 
ria, is  the  son  of  one  of  the  performers  of  the  Theatre-Royal  at 
Munich.  Losing  his  father  early,  and  growing  hence  unset- 
tled as  to  his  prospects  in  life,  be  at  last  became  an  author ;  and 
being  anxious  to  have  the  power  of  printing  as  well  as  compo^ng 
his  own  productions,  and  at  the  same  time  unable  from  his  circum* 
stances  to  purchase  even  a  hand  press  and  a  few  types^  his  atten- 
tion was  then  directed,  being  of  an  inquisitive  disposition,  to  the  va- 
nous  methods  of  printing.  Carried  away  now  apparently  with  the 
hope  of  making  some  discovery  or  invention  in  the  art,  he  seems 
to  have  abandoned  himself,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  projector,  to 
the  trial  of  his  various  schemes,  until  his  efforts  were  at  last  si|c- 
cessful,  owing  to  an  accidental,  yet  ordinary  occurrence,  which 
might  easily  have  been  overlooked,  but  of  which  Senefelder  had 
the  sagacity  and  good  fortune  to  discern  the  importance,  and  the 
patience  and  activity  to  follow  out  the  consequences. 
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"  Had  I  been  allowed,"  he  begins  bis  work,  ''  to  follow  my  own  in^ 
clumtioihs,  I  sboold  certainly  have  etabraoed  the  profession  of  my  father, 
Peter  Senefelder,  who  was  one  of  the  performers  of  the  Theatre-Royal  at 
Mximc^.  This,  however,  hdos  contrary  to  m}r  father's  wishes,  I  devoted 
myself  to  ^e  study  of  jurisprudence  at  the  University  of  Ingolstadt;  and 
had  no  other  opportunity  of  indulging  my  predilections  for  ^e  staj^e  than 
by  occasionally  performing  at  small  private  theatres,  and  by  employing  my 
leisure  in  some  tri^g  dramatical  productions. 

''  It  was  in  this  way  that  I  wrote  the  little  comedy^  Die  Mwdchen^ 
kenner^  in  the  year  1789,  which  was  received  by  my  numerous  friends 
with  snch  a{^use,  that  I  was  induced  to  send  it  to  the  press ;  and  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  dear  50  florins,  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
printing. 

"  Soon  after  this,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my  father,  and  as  my 
reduced  circumstances  did  not  allow  me  to  continue  my  academical  studies, 
I  couM  no  longer  withstand  the  desire  to  devote  myseu  entirely  to  the  dra« 
matic  art,  as  performer  and  an. author;  for  the  success  of  my  first  essay 
had  inspired  me  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes.  Having,  however,  for  the 
space  of  two  years,  suffered  agreat  deal  of  misery  and  disappointment  at 
several  theatres,  at  Ratisbon,  Erlangen,  and  other  j^laces,  m}r  enthusiasm 
cooled  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  resolved  to  forsake  this  unpromising  profess 
sion,  and  to  try  my  fortune  as  an,  author. 

'*  But  even  in  mis  plan  I  was  not  very  successful^  and  the  very  first  at- 
tempt I  made  to  publish  another  of  my  dramatic  productions  entirely  failed, 
as  the  piece  could  not  be  got  ready  for  the  Easter  book-fair  at  Leipsic :  it 
therefore  produced  scarcely  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  I  had  incurred* 
In  order  to  accelerate  the  publication  of  this  work,  I  had  passed  more  than 
one  whole  day  in  the  printing-office,  and  had  made  myself  acquainted  with 
all  the  particulars  of  the  process  of  printing.  I  thought  It  so  easy,  that  I 
wished  for  nothing  more  than  to  possess  a  small  printing-press,  and  thus 
to  be  the  composer,  printer,  and  publisher  of  liay  own  productions.  Had  I 
then  possessed  sufficient  means  to  gratify  this  wish,  I  iuiould  never  perhaps 
have  been  the  inventor  of  the  lithographic  art ;  but  as  this  was  not  tne  case, 
I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  other  projects." 

At  this  period  his  acqusdntance  with  thq  arts  seems  to  have 
been  but  slender.  One  of  his  plans  for  printing,  which  en- 
grossed much  of  his  attention,  was  to  write  the  letters  in  an  in-» 
verted  sense,  on  plates  of  copper,  and,  corroding  them  into  the 
metal  with  aqua  fbrtis,  to  take  impressions  from  these,  plates. 
For  this  purpose  he  spread  over  the  copper  a  thin  layer  of  wax; 
to  resist  the  acid ;  and  on  this  ground  wrote  the  letters  with  a 
needle,  which  penetrated  through  the  wax  to  the  metal.  Thepro- 
cess  therefore  was  nothing  more  than  the  common  etching  otthe 
engravers ;  but  beinjj  at  that  time  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
liquid  covering  vanush,  which,  laid  on  the  copper  with  a  hair- 

tencil,  they  employ  when  correcting  any  errors  in  their  plates, 
e  was  hence  led,  after  various  unsuccessful  attempts,  to  the 
contrivance,  as  a  substitute  for  it,  of  a  composition  of  wax,  soap, 
and  lamp-black,  which  forms  still  the  grand  essential  in  lithogra- 
phy, and  the  invention  of  which  led  Senefelder  to  all  his  othei? 
discoveries. 
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"  It  was  at  this  period  that  my  attention  was  accidentally  &ected  to  a 
fine  piece  of  KelUieim  stone^  which  I  had  purchased  for  the  purpose  of 
grinding  my  colours.  It  occurred  to  me,  that  hy  covering  t£is  plate  with 
my  composition  ink,  I  could  use  it,  as  well  as  the  copner  or  tin  plates,  for 
my  exercises,  in  writing  backwards.  The  little  frouhle  that  the  grinding 
and  polishing  of  these  plates  would  cost,  was  my  chief  inducement  to  try 
this  experiment."— ^^  Being  soon  aftef  this  informed  hy  a  stone  mason, 
that  he  could  procure  these  plates  from  one  to  eight  inches  thick,  I  b^an 
to  conceive  the  possibility  of  lising  them  likewise  for  the  impressions."  P.  5. 

Having  about  this  time,  (apparently  about  the  year  1795  or 
1796,)  for  want  of  any  common  ink  and  paper  at  hand,  written 
accidentally  a  trifling  memorandum  on  the  stone  with  his  com- 
position ink :  "I  was  just  going,'"  says  he,  "  to  wipe  this 
writing  frc^m  the  stone,  when  the  idea  all  at  once  struck  me,  to  try  what 
would  he  the  effect  of  such  a  writing  with  my  prepared  ink,  if  I  were  to 
bite  in  the  stone  with  aquafortis ;  and  whether,  perhaps,  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  apply  printing  ink  to  it,  in  the  same  way  as  to  wood  engravings, 
and  so  take  impressions  from  it.  I  immediately  hastened  to  put  this  idea 
in  execution,  surrounded  the  stone  with  a  border  of  wax,  and  covered  the 
surface  of  the  stone  to  the  height  of  two  inches  with  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  aquafortis  and  ten  parts  of  water,  which  I  left  standing  five  minutes  on 
it :  and  on  examining  the  effect  of  this  experiment,  I  found  the  writing 
elevated  about  a  tenth  part  of  a  line,  or  1- 120th  part  of  an  inch.  Some  of 
the  finer  and  not  sufficiently  distinct  lines  had  suffered  in  some  measure,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  letters  had  not  been  damaged  at  all  in  their  breadth, 
considering  their  elevation;  so  that  I  confidently  hoped  to  obtain  very  clear 
impressions,  chiefly  from  printed  characters,  in  which  there  are  not  many 
fine  strokes."    F.  9. 

Such,  theft,  is  the  first  method  of  printing  on  stone  which 
Senefelder  discovered.  The  letters  or  lines  to  be  printed  being 
delineated  with  the  prepared  ink,  the  rest  of  the  stofie  was  sunk 
by  the  corrosive  acid  to  such  a  depth  below  them,  that  these, 
now  proportionally  in  relief,  could  be  blackened  with  ink,  and 
impressions  taken  frotn  them  as  from  a  wooden  cut  This  plan, 
the  same  obviously  in  principle  as  the  common  printing  from 
wood-cuts  or  blocks,  possesses  obvious  advantages,  from  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  the  designs  can  be  drawn  and  re- 
lieved upon  the  stone.  It  has  been  since  extensively  employ- 
ed in  France  by  M.  Duplat,  as  a  substitute  for  the  use  of 
wooden  cuts— only  that,  instead  of  printing  from  the  stone  it- 
self, M.  Duplat  employs  it  merely  to  obtain  casts  of  his  draw- 
ings in  melted  metal,  with  which  counter- designs  are  stamped^ 
also  in  metal,  entirely  similar  to  those  which  had  been  first  exe- 
cuted on  the  stone,  and  from  which  an  infinite  number  of  im- 
pressions can  be  taken,  all  of  them  superior  to  any  thing  of 
which  wood-engravmg  is  capable.  This  method,  we  may  re- 
mark, cannot  fail  both  to  improve  and  extend  the  practice  of 
printing  designs  along  with  the  page  of  letter  press,  and,  we 
have  no  doubt,  only  requires  an  artist  of  enterprise  and  skill 
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to  bring  it  intd  general  use.  It  is  someivhat  similar  to  A  me- 
thod lately  proposed  and  executed  with  success  by  an  eminent 
artist  of  this  city,  Mr.  Lizars,  that  of  etching  directly  the  copper 
itself  instead  ot  the  stone. 

"  Thus  the  new  art  was  invented^  and  I  lost  no  time  in  making  myself 
a  perfect  master  of  it ;  but  in  order  to  exercise  it  so  as  to  gain  a  livelihood 
by  it^  a  little  capital  was  indispensable  to  construct  a  press^  purchase  stones^ 
paper,  and  other  utensils.  But  as  I  could  not  afibrd  even  this  trifling  ex- 
pense^ I  saw  myself  again  on  the  point  of  being  obliged  to  relinquish  all 
my  fond  hopes  and  prospects  of  success^  unless  I  could  devise  an  expedient 
to  obtain  the  necessary  money.  At  length  I  hit  upon  one,  which  was,  to 
enlist  as  a  private  in  tne  artiilery,  as  a  subsfittite  for  a  fViend  of  mine,  who 
promised  me  a  premium  of  200  florins.  Thi^  sum,  I  thougbt,  would  be 
sufficient  to  establish  iny  first  press,  to  which  I  intended  to  devote  aU  my 
leisure,  and  the  produce  of  which,  I  hoped,  would  soon  enable  me  to  pro- 
cure my  discharge  from  the  army;  besides,  my  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
mecbatocs^  and  fortification,  might  posidbly  promote  my  views  in  this  new 
career. 

"  I  was  quickly  resolved,  and,  on  the  third  day  after  forming  my  leso-' 
lutioB,  I  went  to  Ingolstadt  with  a  party  of  recruits,  to  join  my  regiment. 
It  was  not  without  some  feelings  of  mortification  and  humbled  pride,  that 
I  entered  this  city,  in  which  I  had  formerly  led  the  independent  life  of  a 
student;  but  the  consciousness  of  my  own  dij^ty,  and  enthusiasm  for  my  new 
invention,  greatly  contributed  to  restore  my  spirits.  I  slept  in  the  barracks, 
where  I  was  not  a  httle  disgusted  by  the  prevailing  filth,  and  the  vulgar 
jests  of  a  corporal.  The  next  morning  I  was  to  enlist ;  but  to  my  great 
disappointment,  the  commander  of  the  regiment  discovered  that  I  was  not 
a  native  of  Bavaria,  and  therefore,  according  to  a  recent  order  of  the  £lec-' 
tor,  could  not  serve  in  the  army,  without  obtaining  a  special  license. 

"  Thus  my  last  hope  failed  me,  and  I  left  Ingolstadt  in  a  state  of  mind 
bordering  on  despair.  As  I  passed  the  great  bridge  over  the  Danube,  and 
looked  at  the  majestic  river  in  which  1  had  been  twice  nearly  drowned 
while  bathing,  I  cotdd  not  suppress  the  wish  that  I  had  not  been  then 
saved,  as  misfortune  seemed  to  persecute  me  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  to 
deny  me  even  the  last  prospect  of  gaining  an  honest  subsistence  in  the 
military  career. 

".  But  though  from  my  earliest  years  I  had  been  uniformly  deluded  by 
hope,  I  still  continued  to  yield  myself  up  to  its  allurements,  and  new  pro- 
jects soon  consoled  me  for  my  late  disappointment ;  I  resolved  to  give  up, 
for  the  present,  all  thoughts  of  being  an  author,  and  to  become  a  journey- 
man printer."     P.  11. 

From  tliis  time  Senefelder  devoted  himself  to  the  improver 
ment  and  practice  of  his  new  invention ;  though  he  laboured  un- 
der great  disadvantages  from  ignorance  of  the  world,  inexperience 
in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  ail  the  difiSculties  of  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances, and  want  of  capital  to  carry  on  the  business  with  any 
effect,  so  that  by  the  failure  of  some  of  his  first  attempts  the 
whole  art  had  nearly  fallen  into  discredit.  On  occasion  of  a 
new  cylinder-press  not  answering  its  intended  purpose,  he  took 
the  following  extraordinary  method  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
common  press.  "  I  tried  to  increase  the  pressure  as  much  as  I 
•snld,  and,  by  means  of  a  lever,  and  a  stone  of  300  pounds,  which  descend- 
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ed  from  a  height  of  ten  feet^  I  produced  a  pressure  of  more  than  fifty  tons 
on  Uie  stone;  hy  this  means  I  did  not  fail  to  obtain  good  impressions,  but 
after  the  second  or  third  the  stones  always  broke.  To  ascertain  the  vertical 
presssure  requisite  to  take  an  impression  from  a  stone  plate,  I  tried  nmne* 
rous  experiments,  and  found  that  the  space  of  one  square  inch  requnred  a 
pressure  of  300  pounds  to  produce  a  good  impression  in  the  space  of  a  few 
seconds ;  but  leaving  the  weight  for  a  minute  or  longer  on  the  stone,  scarce- 
ly one  half  of  that  pressure  was  requisite.  According  to  this  statement,  the 
weight  requisite  for  our  music  stones,  of  about  100  square  inches  each, 
would  have  been  fifteen  tons ;  but  the  unevenness  of  the  table,  and  the  ge» 
neral  imperfection  of  the  machine,  rendered  it  necessary  to  increase  this 
pressure  threefold,  and  such  a  weight  the  stone  was  absolutely  incapable  of 
bearing.  I  was  soon  after  deterred  from  farther  improving  upon  this  press 
as,  on  one  occasion,  I  had  a  very  narrow  escape  fh)m  being  Idlled  by  the 
great  stone  of  300  pounds,  whidi  always  fell  from  a  height  of  ten  feet. — 
P.  17. 

It  was  not  until  two  years  afler  the  above  invention,  having 
been  in  the  meantime  chiefljr  applying  it  to  the  printing  of  mu-» 
8ic>  that  Senefelder  made  his  second  and  capital  aiscovery  in  li- 
thography. Instead  of  corroding  those  parts  of  the  stone  which 
were  to  form  the  general  ground  of  the  plate — instead  of  sinking 
them  below  the  reach  of  the  ink-roller  as  it  passed  over  the  whole 
stone,  so  that  by  receiving  no  ink  they  might  leave  the  paper 
with  its  natural  colour  of  white ;  while  the  relieved  parts,  taking 
their  full  charge,  might,  by  the  action  of  the  press,  transfer  to 
the  paper  both  their  figure  and  their  colour  of  black ;— it  now 
occurred  to  him  that  the  same  effects  might  be  produced  without 
sinking  any  part  of  the  stone  at  all,  by  a  chemical  instead  of  a  me^ 
chanical  process — by  allowing  the  ink  roller  to  touch  every  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  stone  indiscriminately,  but  at  the  same. time  re* 
polling  the  ink  from  those  parts  which  were  to  be  white,  and,  though 
really  in  contact  with  it,  yet  securing  them  as  effectually  as  before 
against  its  adherence,  by  means  of  me  natural  repulsion  which  ex* 
ists  between  oil  and  water.  He  was  led  to  this  idea  when  making 
some  chemical  experiments  on  the  compo^tion  of  a  transfer-ink. 

'^  I  can  safely  assert  that  this  circumstance  alone  cost  me  several  thousand 
different  experiments,  but  I  was  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  final  attain.* 
ment  of  my  object.  Besides,  these  expoiments  led  me  to  the  discovery  of 
the  present  chemical  Uthography.  The  art  of  transferring  from  the  paper 
to  the  stone  rested  principally  on  the  greater  or  less  affinity  of  one  ingredient 
to  another ;  for  instance,  I  observed  that  every  liquid,  especially  a  viscous 
liquid,  such  as  a  solution  of  gum,  prevented  the  ink  from  attaching  itself  to 
the  stone.  I  drew  some  lines  widi  soap  on  a  newly  polished  stone,  moisten-< 
ed  the  surface  with  gum  water,  and  then  touched  it  with  oO  colour,  whidft 
adhered  only  to  the  places  covered  with  soap.  In  trying  to  write  music  on 
the  stone,  with  a  view  to  print  it  in  this  wajr,  I  found  that  the  ink  ran  on 
the  polished  surface ;  this  I  obviated  by  washing  the  stone  with  soap- water 
or  Unseed  oil,  before  I  began  to  write;  but  in  order  to  remove  again  this 
cover  of  crease  which  extended  over  the  whole  surface,  (so  diat  the  whole 
stone  would  have  been  black  on  the  apphcation  of  the  colom*,)  after  I  had 
written  or  drawn  on  the  stone,  it  was  necessary  to  apply  aqua-fortis^  which 
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took  it  entirely  away,  and  left  the  characters  or  drawlngB  untouchedr  My 
whole  process  was  therefore  as  follows  :--*to  wash  the  polished  stone  witn 
soap-water,  to  dry  it  well,  to  write  or  draw  upon  it  with  the  composition  ink 
of  soap  and  wax,  than  to  etch  it  with  aquafortis ;  and,  lastly,  to  prepare  It 
for  printing  ¥dth  an  infusion  of  gum- water.  I  had  hoped  to  have  heen  able 
to  mspense  with  the  gum- water,  but  was  soon  con vinceii  that  it  really  enters 
into  chemical  affinity  with  the  stone,  and  stops  its  pores  still  more.efiectcb- 
aUy  against  the  fat,  and  opens  them  to  the  water.  In  less  tlum  three  days 
after  my  first  idea,  I  produced  as  perfect  and  clear  impressions  as  any  that 
have  since  been  obtained.  Thus  this  new  art  had,  in  its  yery  origin,  arriv- 
ed at  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  as  to  the  principle,  ana  good  and  ex- 
perienced artists  were  only  wanting  to  shew  it  in  all  the  Varieties  of  applica- 
tion. The  use  of  dry  soap  very  naturally  led  to  the  invention  of  the  chalk 
manner,  and  I  now  saw  all  mv  former  experiments  in  quite  a  different  light. 
The  transition  to  the  engraved  manner,  wnere  the  stone  is  first  prepared  with 
aquafortis  and  gum,  and  the  drawing  engraved  without  being  etched,  was 
to  simple  that  I  had  not  the  least  difficulty  in  discovering  it ;  and,  indeed, 
this  was  the  manner  in  which  the  first  work,  after  I  had  made  my  new 
and  important  discovery  of  chemical  printing,  was  laid  before  the  public 
This  was  '  A  Symjihony  for  Four  Voices,  with  the  Accompaninknt  df  dif" 
ferent  Instruments  by  Mr.  Gleissner ;  it  was  dedicated  to  Count  Torring, 
and  in  order  to  make  the  title  page  as  neat  as  possible,  I  chose  the  new  in- 
vented engraved  manner  for  it.  Whoever  possesses  a  copy  of  it  wfll  be  con- 
vinced that  the  title  page  is  engraved ;  and  Mr.  Rapp,  of  Stuttgard,  is^ 
therefore,  under  an  error,  if  he  minks  himself  the  fii^t  who  used  stone  in 
this  manner.  So  early  as  the  year  1800,  I  deposited  a  circumstantial  des- 
cription of  it  at  the  ^Patent  Office  in  London ;  and,  in  1803,  with  the  Go- 
vernment of  Lower  Austria,  after  having  obtained  a  privilege  for  it."  P.  3^1. 
Such  are  the  principal  inventions  of  Senefelder,  to  whidi 
scarcely  any  thing  bas  been  added  by  subsequent  artists,  except 
some  improvements  perhaps  in  the  practical  details.  He  was 
now  enabled  to  extend  his  business,  and  having  obtained,  in 
1799,  from  Maximilian  Joseph,  kiiig  of  Bavaria,  an  exclusive 
privilege  for  carrying  it  on  throughout  his  dominions,  he  no 
longer  made  the  process  any  secret,  and  the  art  accordingly  be- 
gan to  spread  over  Germany,  and  the  fame  of  the  discovery 
over  Europe.  At  Offenbacn,  Senefelder  set  up  a  press  in  con- 
junction with  M.  Andre,  an  extensive  music-seller  there,  and 
whose  brother  he  also  accompanied  to  England,  with  a  view  to 
form  an  establishment  in  London,  but  without  success.  In  Au- 
gust 1800,  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  began  the  printing  there  un- 
der the  patronage  of  M.  Von  Hartl,  Imperial  court  agent,  by 
whose  influence  heat  last  obtained,  in  1803,  his  long  wished-fbr 
patent  for  the  Austrian  dominions.  But  though  the  art  was  thus 
exciting  general  attention,  Senefelder  himself  was  far  from  being 
exempt  from  the  evils  which  usually  attend  the  execution  of  new 
projects,  not  always  excepting  even  those  of  real  utility.  From 
various  unfortunate  circumstances,  all  his  schemes  proved  as  to 
profit  entirely  unsuccessful ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  returned  to 
Munich  in  1806,  that  any  prospect  appeared  to  him  of  earning 
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any  independence  by  his  new  business.     He  then  entered  into  a 
partnership  for  four  years  with  Baron  Aretin  of  Munich.     The 
estabhshment  consisted  of  five  presses,  at  which  were  executed  a 
variety  of  works,  such  as  circulars,  tables,  and  other  articles  for  the 
government,  of  some  of  which  1 5,000  copies  were  thrown  off ;  also 
plans,maps,and  other  works  of  art  in  difierent  styles,  '^  The  interest 
which  Baron  Aretin  had  taken  in  the  art  of  lithography^  had  essentially  contri- 
buted to  make  it  more  known^  and  to  attract  the  puhuc  attention  towards  it ; 
scholars  as  well  as  statesmen  came  to  inspect  our  presses ;  even  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  and  his  sister  Charlotte^  the  present 
Empress  of  Austria^  honoured  our  estahlishment  with  their  presence."  The 
facility  and  economy  of  printing  copies  of  royal  ordonnances  and 
circulars  from  stone  instead  of  having  them  transcribed,  induced 
M*  Von  Hartmann,  president  of  the  administratorof  domains,  to 
have  a  lithographic  press  for  that  purpose  in  his  oiGce ;  and  in 
1809,  there  were  no  fewer  than  six  public  printing-offices  of  this 
kind  at  Munich,  besides  several  others  belonging  to  amateurs. 
Of  these,  the  one  at  the  school  of  drawing,  and  which  was  em- 
ployed to  furnish  copies  for  the  pupils,  soon  became  under  thie 
direction  of  Professor  Mitterer  one  of  the  most  perfect  even  for 
works  of  art.     The  mode  in  particular  of  drawing  on  the  stone 
with  chalk,  M.  Mitterer  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  excel- 
ience.     From  the  presses  of  Messrs.  Strixner  and  Piloti,  highly 
finished  specimens  of  the  lithographic  art  were  also  produced,  and 
from  these  M.  Von  Manlich,  director  of  the  Royal  Gallery  of 
Pictures,  published  during  several  years  a  variety  of  drawings 
from  the  royal  collection  of  the  original  sketches  of  great  mas- 
ters, of  which  many  are  extremely  beautiful,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  connoisseurs,  true  fac-similes  of  the  original. 

*'  My  own  prospects  ahout  the  year  1810/  wore  a  very  unpromising  ap- 
pearance ;  and  though^  hy  indefaugahle  zeal  and  numherless  experiments^  I 
had  made  myself  peHectly  master  of  the  new  art^  I  should^  hut  for  a  lucky 
accident^  have  heen  ohliged  to  apply  to  some  of  my  former  pupils  for  em- 
ployment. I  had  even  the  mortification  to  see  myself  ahused  in  the  public 
papers,  which  asserted  that,  though  I  had  discovered  the  principle  of  the 
art,  which  from  selfish  motives  I  had  long  kept  a  secret,  yet  I  had  never 
been  able  to  apply  it  to  any  thing  but  music.  This  unfounded  and  humi- 
liating assertion  wounded  me  deeply,  as  it  was  well  known  that  all  the  li- 
thographers of  that  period  had  been  taught  by  me :  and  that  none  of  them, 
not  excepting  even  Professor  Mitterer,  the  most  accomplished  of  them  all^ 
understood  the  whole  of  the  art  so  perfectly  as  I  did."  P.  69. 

About  this  time,  however,  a  lithographic  establishment  was 
begun  at  the  Royal  Board  for  surveying  the  kingdom  of  Bava- 
ria, the  whole  of  which  was  then  under  survey,  for  the  purpose 
of  proportioning  the  land  and  assessed  taxes ;  and  as  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  have  At  least  two  copies  of  each  original  map,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  expense  of  drawing  them  would  be  far  greater 
than  of  printing  them  on  the  stone,  by  wliich  also  any  number  of 
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additional  copies  might  be  taken,  if  required,  exactly  similar  to 
the  original.  In  a  short  time,  30  or  40  draughtsmen  were  em*- 
pioyed  to  draw  15  or  20,000  plans  that  were  to  be  printed  froH^ 
stones,  and  the  management  of  this  great  establishment  was  com- 
mitted to  Senefelder.  To  this  he  now  gave  up  the  whole  of  his 
time,  and  in  a  ^^  few  days,"  says  he,  ^<  I  saw  my  most  sanguine 
hopes  realized^  and  an  ample  and  comfortable  provision  secured  to  me  for 
life;  80  that  I  have  every  reason  to  respect  this  excellent  man  as  the  creator 
of  my  fortune^  who  secxired  me  from  want  for  the  rest  of  my  days^  and  placed 
me  in  such  circumstances^  that  I  need  not  look  to  my  art  alone  as  a  means 
of  subsistence.  All  the  useful  improvements  and  additions  that  I  have  since 
made  in  it,  are  entirely  owing  to  the  ease  and  independence  which  his  pa^ 
tronage  procured  for  me.  My  salary  as  inspector  of  the  Jloyal  Lithograpnic 
Establishment  was  fixed  at  1500  florins  a-year^  and  that  of  my  friend  Gleiss- 
ner  at  1000  florins;  and  I  moreover  obtained  permission  to  continue  the 
business  which  I  had  hitherto  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  Baron  Aretin. 
This  happened  in  October  1809."  P.  73. 

He  now  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  farther  improvement  of  li« 
thography,  and  to  the  composition  of  the  present  work,  which 
he  had  long  meditated.  Of  his  improvements,  one  deserves 
particular  mention,  as,  if  it  answers  the  purpose,  it  will  carry  the 
use  of  lithography  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  it  is  at  present 
capable  of.  This  consists  in  the  substitution  of  an  artificial  com* 
position  for  the  stones,  which  are  far  from  being  so  convenient 
for  the  purpose  of  printing  as  could  be  wished. 

''I  discovered  that  my  chemical  printing  process  was  pot  limited  to  stone 
only,  but  that  other  substances,  as  wood^  metal,  paper,  even  fat  sub* 
stances,  as  wax,  shell-lac,  and  rosin,  may  be  used  instead  of  it  in  some  cases, 
and  under  certain  circumstances.  This  gave  me  the  hope  of  discovering  per- 
haps at  some  future  time,  an  artificial,  less  bulky,  and  less  expensive  kmd  of 
stone  plate;  and  in  this  I  succeeded  in  1813,  by  inventing  an  artificial  stone 
paper,  or  stone-like  composition,  which,  spread  oi)  paper  or  linen,  is  a  substi^ 
tute  for  stones,  and  resembles  the  common  velliun."  P.  35. 

"  1.  The  composition  stone  plates  are  much  cheaper  ihan  the  natural  ones. 
S;  Their  weight  is  very  inconsiderable,  a  plate  of  folio  size  scarcely  weighing 
four  ounces.  3.  One  hundred  of  these  plates,  laid  one  upon  another,  do  not 
occupy  more  room  than  a  single  stone.  4.  The  resistance  of  these  plates  to 
the  strongest  press,  is  superior  to  that  of  stone,  copper,  and  even  iron  plates; 
as  their  elasticity,  without  the  least  alteration  of  their  surface,  withstands 
the  ^eatest  imaginable  pressure  if  they  are  properly  managed.  6.  The 
drawing  on  these  plates  with  prepared  ink,  as  well  as  the  engraving  on  them, 
is  easier  tfajin  on  real  stone  plates ;  the  latter  operation  is  particularly  well 
calculated  for  these  plates.  6.  The  chai^ng  and  printing  of  these  plates  is 
greatly  facilitated,  and  the  pressure  of  the  press  n^  not  be  so  strong  as  for 
real  stones ;  for  the  artificial  stone  plates  receive  and  give  out  the  printing 
ink  with  greater  fadhty.  7.  Lastly,  they  are  particularly  suited  for  all  kiiids 
of  fac-similes;  so  that  by  the  mere  apphcation  of  a  fresh  impression  upon 
another  plate,  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  the  original  may  be  obtained.  This 
property  of  composition  plates  will  one  day  be  of  great  importance  in  stereo* 
typing  books,  and  other  common  printing  work."  P.  83. 
Such  an  invention  would,  without  doubt^  open  a  new  field  for 
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Utbography ;  but  it  certiun}^  has  not  yet  extended  beyond  the 
limit3  of  Germany^  not  having  been  introduced  into  any  of  the 
e3tabliahments  in  France  or  England,  and  the  Institute  of  France 
having  indeed  offered  for  it  a  considerable  premium.  Another 
of  Senefelder's  improvements  was  the  printing  in  colours. 

^^  Such  progress  has  also  been  made  in  pdntinff  in  colours^  that  I  produce 
not  only  coloured  prints^  but  likewise'  copies  so  like  oil  paintings^  that  it  Is 
impossible  to  discover  any  difference  between  these  copies  and  the  original 
pictures.  I  farther  discovered  a  new  method  of  printing  playing  cards,  ta- 
pestry, and  even  calico,  by  which  two  persons  in  one  day  can  print  2000 
pieces  of  the  size  of  folio  sheets,  even  if  the  pattern  should  consist  of  100  or 
^lore  different  colours.  Incredible  as  this  assertion  at  present  may  seem^  I 
hope,  if  I  have  life  and  health,  to  lay  before  the  public  astomshmg  speci- 
mens of  this  new  process."  P.  80. 

To  remedy  the  unskilfulness  of  the  printers,  he  also  invented 
a  press,  in  which  the  wetting,  cleaning,  and/ charging  of  the 
stone  is  done  by  the  power  of  the  press  itself;  and  a  model  of 
which,  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  18 17)  re- 
ceived their  gold  medaL 

Such  is  an  abstract  of  the  account  which  the  inventor  has  gi- 
ven of  the  oriffin  and  progress  of  lithography.  To  Senefeider 
is  thus  undoubtedly  due  not  only  the  original  conception  of  this 
new  method  of  printing,  but  also  the  merit  of  carrying  his  ideas 
>into  complete  effect;' and  while  few  arts  have  ever  arrived  at 
much  perfection  under  the  hands  of  their  first  projectors,  there 
is  even  at  present  no  process  of  consequence  in  Hthography,  nor 
any  of  its  numerous  applications,  or  of  the  different  ways  of 
.drawing  and  printing  on  the  stone,  which  we  do  not  trace  to  the 
skill,  perseverance,  and  inventive  genius  of  this  eminent  man, 
who  has  left  to  his  successors  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  task 
of  improving  on  hi?  various  designs. 

From  Germany  lithography  extended,  though  slowly,  over 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Establishments  were ..  begun  in  Italy^  at 
Home  and  at  Milan,  but  without  the  expected  success.  At 
Berlin,  M.  Von  Reiche  opened  an  establishment  on  a  large  scale ; 
and  at  St  Petersburgh  the  art  was  also  introduced  and  cultivated 
by  Baron  Shilling.  Several  attempts  had  been  made  by  M.  An- 
dre and  by  M.  Von  Manlich,  to  introduce  it  into  France ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  year  161S  or  1816,  that  Count  Lasteyrie  suc- 
ceeded, by  his  ze^  and  activity,  in  fixing  a  permanent  establish- 
ment in  Paris, 

<<  Count  Lasteyrie  was  distingoidied  as  one  of  the  most  active  persons  in 
attempting  to  indro^uce  lithography  in  France.  He  performed  several  jour* 
nies  into  Germany  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  information.  He  be-* 
came  a  lithographer  himself^  procured  printers  from  Germany,  and  announ- 
ced his  intention  of  publishing  a  complete  treatise  on  this  new  art. 
/  '^In  the  interim  Mr.  Englemann,  who  had  a  lithographic  establishment  at 
j^uUiausen,  settle^  in  Paris;  and  ^  he  perfectly  understood  the  practical 
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pa3rt|  Ite  soon  produced  perfect  specimens^  by  which  he  obtained  an  honour* 
able  mention  from  the  dasa  of  fine  arts  of  the  Institute- 

"  Count  Lasteyrie  was  also  highly  saocessful ;  but  as  his  establishment  had 
cost  him  a  considerable  tnxm,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  employ  lithogra* 
phy  as  the  means  of  covering  his  expenses ;  and  this  art  having  once  become 
with  him  an  object  of  speculation^  he  thought  it  right  not  to  make  his  treatise 
public ;  thus  Paris  possessed  two  considerable  litho^phic  establishments, 

'^  Unfortunately  for  the  progress  of  lithography^  mstead  of  mutually  com^ 
municating  to  each  other  the  discoveries  whidi  they  made,  both  Englemanii 
andLasteyrie  became  j^ous  of  one  another^  and  made  a  secret  of  the  whol^ 
process* 

^^At  this  time^  the  committee  of  the  School  of  the  Royal  Roads  and 
Bridges  obtained  from  the  director«general  the  permission  of  establishing  a 
lithographic  press.  As  I  was  then  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  pupils^  I  was 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  establishment"    MunwU  Int,  p.  vi. 

In  these  establishments,  the  art  has  been  carried  to  great  per- 
fection; and  many  of  their  productions  are  full^  equal  to  those 
of  the  pir^sses  at  Munich,  The  collection  of  pnnts  at  the  latter 
may  be  compared  with  the  bestcopperplate-engraving,  in  point 
of  sharpness  and  high  finish.  Into  England,  lithography  was 
introduced  by  M.  Andre,  but  was  scarcely  at  all  practised  in 
Londouji  till  it  was  revived  by  M.  A^kerman ;  and  several  other 
establishments  are  now  carried  on  in  that  city,  by  M.  Hullman^ 
dell  and  others,  chiefly  empbyed  in  printing  chalk  drawings, 
circular,  letters,  and  facamiles  of  handwriting.  A  press  has  also 
been  for  jnany  years  employed  at  the  oflice  of  the  Horse  Guards, 
The  first  lithographic  establishment  in  Scotland  has  recently 
been  begun  in  this  city  by  Mr,  Rythven,  the  weU*known  inven- 
tor  of  the  improved  printing  press,  who  has  been  applying  him- 
self for  years  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  a.rt,  and  who  has  be-r 
^des  ^r^idered  an  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  lithography, 
by  a  very  simple  improvement  on  the  rolling  press  of  the  en- 
gravers, by  which  it  is  made  to  combine  the  h%h  pressure  ne^ 
oessary  for  litho^aphic  works  with  the  facility  of  ordinary 
pnndng;  Mr.  I^isars,  has  also,  we  understand,  been  cnluvat* 
ing  lithography^  and  preparing  to  carry  it  on  along  with  the  en« 
graving;  and  a  society  has  been  formed  here  to  encourage  these 
promising  beginnings.  Lithography  has  thus  been  SO  years  in 
extending  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities  of  Europe;  but  such 
io:  general,  is  the  slow  prepress  of  ev^y  new  art  Printing  it- 
fidf  did  not  come  into  general  use  throughout  Europe,  until  80 
years  after  its  first  invention,  and  10,  or  perhaps  20,  after  it  began 
to  be  px:actised  with  succesis  in  several  cities,  both  in  Germany  and 
Holland.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  tliereforc,  that  lithography, 
as  it  becomes  better  knowp  and  understood,  will,  in  like  manner, 
advance  with  increased  rapidity. 

We  may  now  explain  more  particularly  the  nature  of  the 
principal  inaterials,  and  the  leading  operations  in  lithography, 
'      '    ■  '  3        ' 
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The  stones  which  are  found  to  answer  best  the  purposes  of  li- 
thography, are  of  the  same  kind  with  those  first  used  by  Sene- 
felder,  and  are  still  also  found  in  greatest  abundance,  and  of 
largest  diiQensions,  in  the  same  quarry.  This  is  situated  at  the 
village  of  Solenhofen,  near  Papenbeim,  in  Bavaria,  3  leagues 
from  the  town  of  Neuburgh,  on  the  Danube.  The  inhabitants 
jthere  are  almost  all  stone-masons  ;  and  the  country  abounds  so 
much  in  this  species  of  stone,  that  no  want  of  it  need  be  felt  for 
)centuries  to  come.  When  the  ground  is  uncovered,  they  appear 
lying  in  horizontal  strata,  which  split  easily  into  slates  of  va- 
rious thickness,  and  which,  from  the  cjuiarries  of  Kellheim,  now 
exhausted,  have  received  the  name  of  Kellheim-stone  plates. 
The  stone  itself  is  a  species  of  marble,  or  limestone  of  a  very 
compact  earthy  texture,  and  of  a  uniform  yellowish  white,  or  fawn 
cok>ur,  nearly  resembling  a  hone,  or  razor,  stone.  It  is  chiefly 
composed  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid,  with  about  one-sixth  part 
of  argillaceous,  and  one-fiftieth  of  silicious  earth  ;  and  in  nitric, 
muriatic,  and  other  acids,  it  is  accordingly  almost  entirely  dis- 
solved. Jt  is  rather  Ughter  than  marble,  and  rather  heavier  than 
chalk. 

Stones,  however,  possessing  nearly  the  same  qualities,  have 
been  found  in  other  places ;  and  as  every  stoni,  indeed,  is  more 
or  less  fit  for  the  printing,  which  efiervesces  with  an  acid,  and 
imbibes  watery  and  greasy  liquids  with  facility,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  lithographic  fossils  are  extensively  distributed  in  the  mi- 
neral kingdom.  Near  Chateauroux  and  Chatellerault,  in  France, 
stones  have  been  found,  possessing,  in  some  respects,  an  advantage 
over  those  of  Bavaria,  in  England,  also,  the  Bath  stone,  or  White- 
lias  limestone,  is  found  to  answer  the  purpose.  In  order  to  with- 
stand the  pressure  necessary  in  the  printing,  a  stone  one  foot 
/square  must  not  be  less  than  one  \\  inch  in  thickness ;  and  one 
three  feet  square,  must  be  at  least  2  inches  thick.  When  too  thick^ 
they  are  cut  by  a  saw;  and  when  not  thick  enough,  they  may 
be  cemented  to  another  stone  or  hard  substance.  They  are  po- 
lished by  rubbing  them  face  to  face,  with  sand  and  water  inter- 
posed, until  they  become,  when  cleaned,  uniformly  white  and 
of  an  even  grain,  similar  to  that  of  a  sheet  of  vellum  paper ;  a 
higher  polish  is  obtained  when  requi^te,  by  rubbing  with  pu^ 
mice-stone  instead  of  sand. 

^^  Different  grains  are  given^  according  to  the  nature  of  the  drawings : 
fine  and  delicate  drawings  require  a  very  fine  grain ;  while  bold  and  spirited 
pnes  require  a  coarser  one :  this  leads  us  to  remark,  that  lithographic  draw-r 
ings  generally  fail  in  point  of  efiect ;  and  we  are  of  opinion,  that  this  is 
chiefly  occasioned  b^  the  uniformity  of  the  grain  which  is  given  to  the  stone.^^ 
(ianwd^  p.  34. 
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In  the  production  of  aerial  prspective,  this  rule  is  especially 
to  be  observed. 

The  chief  ingredients  in  the  lithographic  ink,  are  wax,  soap^ 
and  lamp  black.  For  drawing  on  the  stone,  any  greasy  liquid 
might  indeed  serve  as  ah  ink,  and  any  fat  substance  for  chalk  ; 
but  to  give  these  materials  the  same  commodious  form  as  the 
ink  and  chalk  already  in  the  hands  of  artists,  the  others  are 
added  in  order  that  the  ink  maybe  formed  into  sticks  like  China 
ink,  and  used  with  a  pen,  or  hair  pencil,  in  the  same  manner  ; 
and  the  chalk  into  ordinary  crayons.  The  composition  of  M. 
Ilaucourt  is  tallow  candle,  virgin  wax,  shell  lac,  and  common 
soap  in  equal  quantities,  and  coloured  to  the  requisite  darkness 
with  lamp  black  of  the  finest  quality.  "  The  soap,^'  says  he, 
*^is  the  only  one  of  the  above  compounds  whose  proportion 
*«  must  never  vary ;  its  office  is  to  render,  by  the  alcali  it  con- 
*^  tains,  the  other  ingredients  soluble  in  water.""  For  chalk,  his 
composition  is,  tallow,  S  oz.;  wax,  %\  oz.;  common  soc^,  l^oz.; 
and  ^heli  lac,  1  oz. 

There  are  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  drawing  is  execut- 
ed in  the  stone,  each  having  its  peculiar  advantages  and  defects. 
They  may  all  be  arranged  into  the  elevated,  the  engraved,  and 
the  mixed  styles :  in  the  first,  the  drawing  being  transferred  to 
the  stone,  or  executed  on  it  with  prepared  chalk,  or  ink,  resists 
the  action  of  the  acid,  and  is  consequently  elevated  above  the 
rest  of  the  stone,  on  which  only  the  acid  takes  effect.  In  the 
engraved  method,  again,  the  whole  of  the  stone  is  covered  with 
an  etching  ground,  to  resist  the  acid ;  and  the  lines  of  the  drawing 
being  cut  through  this  with  a  sharp  pointed  needle,  are  after- 
wards sunk  or  engraved  by  the  acid,  or  else  by  cutting  into  the 
stone  itself.  The  elevation  on  the  one  hand,  however,  and  the 
depression  on  the  other,  are  both  extremely  inconsiderable ;  and 
hence  arises  the  third,  or  mixed  style,  where,  by  a  striking  pe- 
culiarity in  lithography,  both  elevated  and  engraved  lines  are 
printed  from  the  same  slate.  The  elevated  method  is  mostly  in 
use  in  this  country,  and  also  in  France,  on  account  of  the  facili- 
ties it  presents  both  for  drawing  and  printing,  and  the  number 
of  impressions  it  allows  to  be  taken  from  the  same  drawing. 
The  engraved  style,  however,  admits  of  greater  variety  and  ex- 
pression. It  has  been  employed  with  great  success  in  Germa- 
ny; and,  in  the  hands  o£  skilful  engravers,  is  capable  of  yield- 
ing admirable  specimens.  The  mixed  style  has  not  yet  been 
much  cultivated ;  though  it  is  undoubtedly  capable,  by  combin- 
ing the  advantages  of  both,  of  producing  the  finest  e^^ect.  To 
the  elevated  style  belong  chalk  drawings,  pen  and  ink  drawings, 
and  drawings  in  imitation  of  wood  cuts.     For  chalk  drawings, 
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the  stones  fkitrst  be  ehos(en  hard  and  clean,  and  prepared  with  a 
granular  texture,  which  should  vary  according  to  tne  nature  of 
the  drawings,  aftd  even  in  the  diffbvent  parts  ot  each,  according 
to  the  deticacy  oi*  boldness  of  the  lines.  From  its  easy  execu- 
tion, the  chalk  manner  has  been  greatly  practised ;  and  many 
highly  finished  drawings  have  shown  of  how  great  a  degree  of 

Jjerfection  it  is  susceptible.     Ink  drawing  with  tne  steel  pen  and 
lair  behcil,  has  also  been  much  cultivated,  and  is  applicable  to 
all  lihds  of  writing  and  printing,  and  to  drawings,  where  great 
nicety  Is  i\oi  required ;  and  may,  in  tinje,  also  be  employed  fot 
the  higher  productions  of  art.     The  stones  for  this  purpose 
must  receive  a  very  fine  polish ;  &nd  the  ink  must  be  thickened 
a  little,  to  prevent  its  spreading  on  the  stone  prepared  for  carry- 
ing it,  by  washing  it  With  a  solution  of  oil  in  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, with  soap  water,  or  by  any  other  means.     In  these  draw- 
ihgs^  the  steel  scraper  for  rubbing  out  any  of  the  lines,  which, 
in  chalk  drawings,  would  destroy  the  grain  of  th^  stone,  is 
of  great  utility.      With  it  we  can  scrape  out  the  lines  any 
nuinber  of  times,  ^ve  sharpness  to  their  edges,  or  divide  a  line 
into  any  number  of  parts  6t  dots.     Thfe  scraper  also  enables  the 
artist  to  imitate  'wbod-cuts  in  lithography  with  great  ease,  by 
merely  covering  the  stotie  with  printing  ink,  and  scrapitig  it 
away  where  the  plate  is  to  bfe  light ;  thfe  finer  lines  and  tbuaies 
being  then  executed  with  the  pen  or  peiicil  on  this  white  ground. 
The  method  of  making  transfers^  is  one  of  the  most  itnpoftaitt 
applications  of  lithography.     The  ink  tt^ed  for  this  purpose  is 
the  same  as  that  used  for  Sniwidg,  and  the  paper  reqtiires 
merely  to  be  sized,   with  a  mixture  bf  gsiniboge,  witH   gum, 
starch,  or  glue.     Of  the  drawings  In  the  engritved  style,  btie  of 
the  most  striking  kind  is  that  where  the  drawing  itself  appears 
white  oh  the  dark  groUttd  df  thfe  pldte,«fi-i-rin  arrangement  Avhich 
is  managed  in  lithography  with  great  ease,  and  produces,  in  many 
cases,  a  very  striking  effect     The  drawing  is  executed  br  trans- 
ferred, with  blacken^  gum-water,  on  a  stone  previously  washed 
with  a  solution  of  weak  aquafortis ;  and  the  drawing  being  dry, 
'the  roller  is  applied,  and  the  whole  surface  of  thfe  stone  covered 
with  printing  ink,  which  also  adhered  to  the  drawing  so  long  as 
the  latter  continues  dry,  but  the  moment  it  is  wetted,  and  rolled 
agiuh  with  the  same  roller,  it  appears  perfectly  white  and  clean. 
In  all  these  different  methods,  before  any  drawing  is  e^fecUtfed 
pn  the  stone,  all  traces  of  a;ny  former  design  must  be  obliteratfed 
by  rubbing  down  the  stone  till  thfey  disappear. 

The  drawing  being  executed,  the  next  object  is  to  prepare 
'tte  Mdne  for  prititin^;  by  the  application  of  add,  vmrcn  is 
^{loittied  or  float^  overita  (Surface,  and  afterwards  of  gum«^w^ter^ 
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a  process  sufBciently  simple,  yet  most  essential  to  the  production  ' 
of  good  impressions,  and  therefor^  requiring  to  be  done  with  " 
care.     The  acid  should  be  diluted  with  about  100  time^  its 
weight  of  water,  but  varying  in  strength  for  different  stones  and 
dra wrings.     If  too  strong,  it  carries  off  the  delicate  lines'  of  the ' 
drawing,  and  if  t6o  weaK,  the  drawing  imbibes  too  much  print- ' 
ing  ink,  which,  accumulates  on  the  stone,  and  soils  the  impres- 
sions.    The  use  of  the  acid,  according  to  Senefelder,  is  chiefly 
to  preparie  the  stone  for  receiving  the  gum* water,  which  repels 
the  printing  ink  still  more  effectually  than  pure  water.     Ac-  * 
cording  to  the  Manual,  the  object  of  the  acid  and  gum  "  is  first 
to  clean  off  the  dust  which,  in  graining  or  polishing  the  stone^  may  have 
filled  up  its  pores;  secondly,  by  corroding  sughtly  the  surface  to  destroy 
those  small  greasy  particles  which  might  by  accident  have  adhered  to  the 
stone,  and  might  thereby  soil  the  impressiao;  thirdly,  by  increasing  the 
pores  of  the  stone,  to  enable  it  to  imbibe  w6t  with  more  facility ;  fourthly,  - 
to  render  the  chalk  or  the  ink  insoluble  in  water,  by  means  of  the  acid  which 
unites  itself  to  the  alkali  contained  in  them ;  in  fine,  the  jgum-watcr  is 
poured  on  the  'stbne'  to  fill  up  its  ^Kxres,  and  hinder  it  froni  receiving  the 
printing-ink  where  i^  ought  not." 

The  stone  being  thus  prepared^  is  teady  for  the  press,  and  it 
18  now  that  the  greatest  difficulties  in  lithography  be^n  to  oc« 
cur.  But  we  must  refer,  for  the  details  of  the  process,  to  the 
abo^e  worics,  where  the  various  processes  are  described  with 
miniiteaes%  togetheif  with  the  precautions  to  be  observed,  the 
errors  to  be  avoided,  and  the  remedies  to  be  used.  We  may 
only  remark,  in  gencHral,  that  the  operation  is  entirely  sirn^ 
lar  to  that  of  the  common  type-printing  with  the  ink-roller,  only 
that  between  the  throwing  off  of  the  successive  impressions,  the 
stone  is  r^uku*ly  wiped  with  a  sponge  moistened  in  gum- water. 
The  pressure  also  required  iot  stone  impressions,  is  much  greatar 
than  wit^  types,  iind  perhaps  even  exceeds  what  is  necessary  for 
eagravingsv  This  eircumstance  has  introduced  into  lithography 
a  pqcnfliar  -kind  of  press,  termed  the  scraper.  The  stone,  to- 
gether,-with  the  frame  in  which  it  is  fixed,  is  drawn  by  force 
und^  tbe  edge  of  a  board  or  scraper,  which  is  strongly  pressed 
i^gainst  its  sarfaoe,— a  skin  of  leather  being  interposed,  bet  ween 
them.  The  friction  here,  and  consequent  waste  of  power,  must 
be  enormous;  and  the  whole  maohine  seems  to  be  but  a  rude,- 
nnskitful,  and  imperfect  contrivance.  The  rolling  press  already 
mentioBed,  as  used  by  Mr.  sRuthven,  works  with  far  less  power j 
with  mueh  more  £su;ility,  and  throws  off  impressions  with  equal 
perfection.  It  cannot  fail,  therefore,  we  imagine,  to  prove  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  lithographer.  Instead  of  being 
dragged  under  a  scraper,  the  stone  and  its  frame  are  here  mada 
to  pass  between  two  rollers,  which  are  not,  however,  fixed  ani 
immoveable,  either  up  or  down,  as  in  the  ordinary  press  of 
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engravers,  so  that  tbe  copper-plate,  once  entered,  cannot  be 
drawn  back,  but  is  carried  onward  till  it  comes  out  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  press,-— an  arrangement,  in  many  respects, 
very  inconvenient ;  but  one  of  them  can  be  ridsed  or  depressed 
with  the  utmost  facility,  and  can  thus  be  made  to  press  against 
the  interposed  stone  with  greater  or  less  force,  or  with  no  force, 
at  all.  The  stone,  therefore,  being  carried  forward  under  the 
required  pressure  till  a  proof  is  obtained,  it  is  instantly  relieved 
from  this  pressure,  and  drawn  back  with  ease  to  be  gummed 
and  inked  for  the  succeeding  impression. 


AftT.  V.  Memoirs  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth^  Esq.  begum 
by  himself,  cmd  concluded  by  his  Daughter,  Maria  Edgeworth, 
fi  vols.  8vo.     Pp.  ^90.     London,  Hunter.     1820. 

We  may  safely  say,  that  from  the  very  singular  circumstances 
in  which  this  work  is  given  to  the  world,  from  its  character  dis- 
tinctly two-fold,  and  aspect  manifold,  we  have  experienced,  in 
treating  of  it,  a  degree  of  perplexity  to  which  we  have  been 
strangers  during  the  course  of  our  labours.  Mr.  Edgeworth, 
as  introduced  to  our  acquaintance  by  himself,  we  hesitate  not 
to  say,  we  dislike.  The  same  Mr.  Edgewortn  presented  by  his 
daugnter,  we  cam,  esteem  and  even  admire.  His  own  portion  of 
the  memoirs,  and  the  life  which  that  portion  embraces,  appear 
to  us  alike  to  o£Pend  against  good  taste  and  good  feeling ;  while 
his  daughter  embalms  her  fatlier^s  memory,  by  a  tribute  dis- 
playing even  more  than  Miss  Edgeworth'^s  usual  grace  and  dig- 
nity. When  perusing  the  continuation  of  her  father^s  history, 
we  were  embarrassed  between  our  new  impressions,  and  our  pre- 
vious unfavourable  verdict,  tUl  dislike  was  changed,  as  by  a  charm, 
into  respect ;  and  we  were  visited  by  something  like  compunction 
for  that  judgment  which  we  had  intended  to  pronounce  on  his 
character.  It  is  our  sincere  wish,  indeed,  that  Miss  Edgeworth 
alone  had  been  her  father  s  biographer;  or,at  least, that  she  had  so 
far  stretched  the  authority  of  an  editor,  as  to  have  substituted  the 
third  person  Cor  the  first ;  and,  by  that  simple  and  harmless  ex- 
pedient, rescued  his  memoir  from  the  appearance  of  repulsive 
^otism.  We  are  certainly  surprised  it  did  not  occur  to  her,  that 
her  father  was  by  far  too  meritorious  a  man  to  be  endured  in  a 
detail  of  his  own  life ;  that  he  did  too  many  able  things,  and 
said  too  many  witty,  made  too  many  clever  discoveries,  and 
performed  too  many  praiseworthy  actions,  to  leave  him  a  chance 
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for  the  reader's  favour,  when  he  himself  is  his  own  recorder. 
We  avow  a  strong  disinclination, — and  we  avow  it  as  a  pledge 
of  our  impartiality, — to  occasion  to  Miss  Edgeworjth  the  slightest 
pain,  in  our  freer  treatmait  of  a  subject,  to  her  so  grave  and  so 
sacred.  But  she  has  herself  made  us  so  much  esteem  her  father's 
real  character,  in  that  portion  of  his  life,  too,  when  character  is 
most  important,  in  his  manhood  and  old  age,  that  we  are  relieved 
from  our  self  accusation,  and  perhaps  hurtful  delicacy,  when 
we  censure  the  faults,  and  smile  at  the  absurdities  of  his  youth^ 
obtruded  as  they  are  on  our  tiew  by  his  own  unadvised  details. 
Lest  the  reader  shall  censure  mucn  in  the  first  volume,  and 
laugh  at  more;  we  think  it  fair  to  premonish  him,  that  the  man 
whose  earlier  history  he  reads,  and  almost  discredits,  who  appears 
to  him  vain,  egotistical,  and  often  absurd,  is,  nevertheless,  destin- 
led,  on  the  best  authority,  to  take  a  place  in  his  favour  as  an  excel- 
lent husband  and  father ;  a  firm  friend,  and  delightful  compa- 
fiion ;  a  disinterested  patriot,  and  an  enlightened  philanthropist. 

The  Memoirs  by  Mr.  Edgeworth  commence  with  a  brief  his-, 
tory  of  the  Edgeworth  family ;  their  English  origin,  (Edge- 
worth  or  Edgeware  in  Middlesex)  and  their  migration  to  Ire- 
land in  1583.  An  enumeration  follows  of  the  monks  and  bi- 
shops who  adorned  the  name,  and  of  the  baronets  who  were  not, 
but  ought  to  have  been,  created  in  the  family.  One  knight^ 
however,  at  least,  it  can  claim ;  for  it  is  on  record  that  Charles 
II.  did  one  day  catch,  straying  in  England,  a  certain  Irish  John 
Edgeworth,  and  much  against  his  will,  (knighthood  always  being 
against  the  will,)  threw  the  honour  over  him,  much,  we  suppose, 
as  a  wild  c^t  is  run  up  into  the  comer  of  a  field  and  bridled. 
This  court  favour  does  not  stand  unexplained.  Lady  Edge- 
worth,  .<*  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,^  is  presented  ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  that  profligate  court,  is  insulted.  The 
lady  will  not  return  to  auch  a  presence ;  and  so  the  honour  of 
knighthood  yS  thrown  away  ! 

Mr.  Edgeworth's  mothjer  was  daughter  of  Samuel  Lovell,  a 
Welsh  Judge ;  who  was  son  of  Sir  Salathiel  Lovell,  recorder  of 
London ;  and  in  that  office  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  seven 
bishops,  in  the  reign  of  James  IL  Losing  his  memory  in  his 
old  age,  he  was  facetiously  called  the  obHviscQr  of  London ; 
and  is  said  to  have  answered,  on  one  occasion,  to  a  petulant 
pleader, who  told  him  that  he  had  forgotten  the  law :  *'  Young 
man,  I  have  forgotten  more  law  than  you  will  ever  remember.^ 
The  Welsh  Judge  must  have  been  a  very  stately  personage. 
"  My  grandfather^  the  Welch  Judge,  travelling  over  the  sands  near 
^aumorris,  as  he  was  going  circuity  was  overtaken  by  the  night,  and  \>j 
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0ie  tide ;  lua  coach  was  set  fast  in  a  qoick-gimd  ;  die  water  soon  rose'  intd 
the  coach^  and  his  register^  and  some  other  attendants,  crept  out  of  the 
windows  and  mounted  op  tbe  roof,  and  on  the  coach-box.  The  Judge  let 
the  watar  rise  to  his  very  li{>s>  and  with  becoming  grayity  replied,  to  aU  the 
tfmost.entreaties  of  his  attendants,  *  I  will  fdlow  your  coonsel,  if  you  can 
quote  any  precedent  for  a  Judge's  mounting  a  oqach-box."    Vol.  i.    P.  19. 

'  Omittuig  all  Lady  Ed^worth'^s  apecdotes  for  a  period  of  nine- 
ty years,  aod  five.reigns,  as  not  being  an  essential  part  of  his 
f  roper  biography,  Mr.  Edgeworth  arrives  at  his  own  birth  in 
^ierrepoint  Street,  Bath,  in  1744.  He  recollects  Biuoh  of  his 
oMrn  imantin^  history, — almost  his  being  nursed,  or  rather  starved, 
by  two  successive  Wjorthies  with  the  appropriate,  but  very  sin- 
gular names  of  nurse  SdfBXid  nurse  EvU  /-r-and  of  the  agreeable 
surprise,  which  once  betel  him,  of  a  temperate  lecture  from  his 
mother,  on  restraining  the  angry  passions,  instead  of  a  flogging, 
for  Jaunching  the  re£hot  heaterof  a  smoothing  iron  at  his  eilder 
brother.  ^^  My  wish,^  sddLshe,  <'  is  to  teach  ypu  to  command 
<<  your  temper ;  no  one  can  do  that  for  you  so  well  as  you  can 
*<  do  it  for  yourself.'^  These  words  Mr.  Edgeworth  never  for- 
got; and  they  often,  though  not  always,  occurred  in  after  Hfe 
to  compose  his  mind  when  ruffled  by  passion ;  as  he  avows  it  was 
too  apt  to  be.  Mr.  Edgeworth,  as  a  second  son,  was  much  left 
to  nature  in  matters  of  health  and  habits ;  and  educated,  in  the 
first  instance,  with  a  view  to  commerce.  But  succeeding,  by  his 
l)rother's.death,  to  the  primogenitureship,  his  value  experienced 
a  proportional'  rise ;  and,  in  order  to  fit  him  for  the  i^quiralty 
and  the  bar,  he  was  muffled  up,  and  lured  out,  and  dosed 
with  spring  physic,  aU  in  conformity  to  the  dicta  of  tbe  hu- 
^noral  pathology  then  in  vogue. 

Mechanics  iormed  one  of  Mr.  Edgeworth^s  most  &voured 
pursuits,  from  his  boyhood  to  the  close  of  his  life.  At  a  very 
early  age  this  taste  was  elicited,  by  a  visit  ta  a  gendeman  in 
Dublin,  who  made  electrifying-machines  and  orreries  for  his 
amusement.  In  1752  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  sent  to  a  great  pub- 
lic school  ^.t  Warwick,  where  the  pestiferous  custom  of  Jagging' 
prevailed,  (as,  wonderful  to  relate,  it  still  does  at  schools  in  en- 
hghtened  England  !^  and  he  had  his  share  of  the  ineffable  suf- 
fering and  deplorable  example  of  that  most  execrable  of  tyran- 
nies.. Poor  Cowper  shuddered  in  his  manhood  when  be  thought 
df  hia  ^^tormentor^  at  school,  above  whose  shoe-buckle  he  never 
dared  to  raise  his  eyes  f  Let  any  one  read  the  passage  which 
fi^llQi^rs,  and  plead,  if  he  can,  for  a  system  from  which  suc|i 
an  act,  as  is  described,  could  arise  once  in  a  hundred  years ! 

*'  I  had  been  accustomed  to  the  affection  of  all  my  family  at  home,  and 
Was  tc^tqlly  unacquainted  with  that  love  of  power  and  of  tyranny^  wlucli 
«eema  almost  innate  in  obtain  minds.    A  fuU  grown  boy,  just  ready  for 

coUege,  madk  it  his  favourite  amusement  to  harass  the  minds>  and  torment 
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the  bodies  «f  bis  younger  ^chooHelloiirB.  A  UtHe  \foy,  witft^  remark^blj^ 
long  flaxen  hair,  andmyself,  inhere  the  choisen  objects  of  liis  cruelty;  he 
used  to  knot  our  hair  to^ether^  and  drag  us  up  and  down  the  8dkx>i-rooia 
stairs,  for  his  diversion.  One  evening,  Fheii  Dr.  Lydiat^  and  aU  tii^  bpy^, 
^auej^ii^  my  tormentor  iui4  myself,  had  ^e  tp  church,  he  f^^ught  me, 
jsnd  oonfmng  me  with  iron  grasp  between  his  knee^,  he  pulled '»  ^mi\  bla^V 
box  from  his  pocket,  inrhidi,  with  a  terri$c  voice  ^nd  jcountenance,  lie  in* 
fbrmed  jfie  was  filled  with  dead  men's  fat ;  with  the  fat  of  ia  man  who  had 
lately  been  hanged ;  Uiis  he  invited  m^  to  eat ;  ^nd,  upon  my  lefiisiag  0 
do  so  with  manifesi  stgna  of  horwf  md  disg^,  he  erm^m  W  N»<w^ 
frith  jA  ^  J  W9«  yearly  sufoosted.  The  \m^  siq^Uhi^,  ix  ifi  Uv»a  notbiii|( 
hut  8penniiAeti>  but  U>  me  it  was  dreadful  s^^  poison.  '  A  few  days  after- 
wards, when  the  tart  woman  came,  h^  again  seized  me^  and  again  attempted 
to  cram  my  mouth  with  the  contents  if  his  aofcursod  bok,  pistead  of  per«» 
mitting  me  to  regide  myself  with  damson  tart.  Slovsed^^  desperate  jb^ 
mitoififi,  I  ftin^c^  aim  on  the  fspe  with  my  utmost  strength  ,*  k^,  of  course, 
knocked  me  down  so  decidedly,  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  I  should  evqp 
get  up  Agtuu.  AoQther  schoolrfellow  of  mine  was  present,  Cliristppher  Wren, 
pandson  of  the  great  Sir  Christopher.  Though  far  inferior  in  strengUi 
and  size  to  mj  tormentor.  Wren  could  not  restrain  his  indignation  fnnA 
renting  itself  m  terms  that  immjediatejy  raroduced  a  blow.  A  battle  en* 
^u^,  which  would,  as  the  spectators  said,  |iave  terminated  in  favour  of  m j 
clmnplon,  if  it  had  continued  ;  but  I  had  run  into  the  room  where  Dr. 
tydiat  was,  ^n  action  of  no  common  daring,  and  ipfonned  him  of  the  com-* 
bat.  Wren  met  with  the  applause  which  was  due  to  his  humanity  and 
ieourage,  not  only  from  his  master,  but  from  his  schoolfellows/'  Ibw 
Pp.  49—51, 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  optice  any  more  of  rather  diip> 
meixjim^  acbool  remioiscences. 

At  sixteen,  Mr.  Edgeworth  is  married*  inject,  to  bi/»  partper 
at  a  hajl,  the  key  of  the  door  serving  for  a  nng.  The  incident 
is  nevertbelesa  taken  so  seriously  by  his  father^  that  he  po^live- 
ly  instates  a  suit  of  jincfitation  of  marrioffc^  in  the  ecdesiasti- 
od  courts,  to  restore  young  ben^cjt  to  single  Ues^dness. 
The  incident  is  ominous ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  singularities  of 
Mr.  £dgjeworth*s  bi$tc»*y,  that  he  was  four  times  murricdi  id 
Mrm^i  bolides. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  merely  tries  gambliijig  ^nd  drinking,  that  he 
may  leitrn  to  avoid  both ;  and  succeeds*  The  dehaucbericff 
which  then  disgraced  the  universities,  as  well  English  as  Iridi, 
Jeave  ^a^  Aininiected^i  both  |Lt  Pul^lio  and  Oxford,  When  at 
Ihc  laat^meationcd  Mmver^ty,  he  is  much  uu^er  the  hospitably 
foof  of  an  oM  friend  df  his  lath.er\  a  Mr.  Elers,  a  genjtlemaji  of 
good  estate  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Elers^ 
friendly  .warning  on  in^X  head,  is  married,  at  the  ripe  a^e  of 
moeteen,  to  one  c^  his  daughters,  by  that  regular  practitioner, 
the  blacksmith  of  Gretna  Green.  Mr.  Eiers  nad  acquired  his 
estate,  of  Black  Bourton,  as  it  was  called,  in  a  very  extraordi-^ 
pary  way.  Having  come  down  as  a  lawyer,  from  chambers  in 
If^wPt  to  ^rfuig^  ^  cpptr^ct-matnmonial  between  the  heir^ si 
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and  a  much  more  fashionable  intended,  of  the  name  of  Grosve-' 
nor,  he  agreed  to  the  sudd^i  proposal  of  Mr.  Grosvenor-*-whose 
objections  to  the  incumbrance^  as  he  called  the  lady,  overcame 
his  love  for  her  broad  lands — to  take  the  whcJe  bargain,  gratisy 
pS  his  hands.  The  new  arrangement  succeeded.  The  father 
iiked  the  counsellor  better  than  the  fop ;  and  the .  blushing  Z^ 
vinia  was  submissive,  dutiful,  and  accommodating.  We  re- 
commend the  description  of  the  domestic  economy  of  this  coufple 
as  affording  a  most  salutary  lesson.  A  family,  with  an  income 
from  their  estate  equal,  probably,  to  three  thousand  per 
annum  now,  were  actually  ruined  from  mere  indolence  and  ne-i 
gleet.  The  estate  was  mortgaged  and  frittered  away,  •  and  Mr. 
Elers  was  in  jail  for  a  time  at  the  suit  of  a  vindictive  creditor. 
The  description  is  spirited. 

'^  But  Mr.  Elers^  by  his  marriage  and  new  connexions^  was  at  once  taken 
out  of  the  line  of  life  for  which  he  had  been  educated^  and  to  which  he  waa 
suited  by  his  talents  and  early  habits.  By  his  application  and  good  con- 
duct^  bow  as  a  man  and  as  a  lawyer^  he  was  coming  fast  into  business,  and 
he  had,  before  his  marriage,  a  fair  prospect  of  rising  to  the  foremost  ranks 
of  his  pro£e8sion.  He  now  became  a  country  gentleman,  without  con- 
nexions, except  those  of  his  wife,  and  without  name  or  influence.  He  gave 
up  his  profession,  to  please  his  father-in-law,  to  whom  he  felt  gratitude  that 
did  him  honour ;  but  besides,  he  had  considerable  expectancies  from  Mr. 
Hungerford,  and  was  bound  to  him  by  prudence  as  well  as  gratitude.  That 
industry,  which  had  carried  Mr.  Elers  through  the  irksome  study 'of  his 
profession,  entirely  failed  him  in  his  new  situation.  He  knew  nothing  of 
country  business ;  he  had  no  taste  for  field  sports,  or  for  the  conversation 
of  the  neighbouring  squires.  He  had  not  acquired  the.  habit  of  com- 
mittittg  his  thoughts  to  writing,  which  prevented  him  from  making  any 
practical  use,  as  an  author,  of  the  stores  which  he  had  laid  up  in  his  capa« 
dous  memory.  In  short,  he  had  no  object  in  view  to  excite  his  ambition. 
Having  no  interest  in  the  common  routine  of  a  country  life,  he  had  little  to 
do,  and  that  little  he  n^lected.  ■  The  family  into  which  he  married  was 
proud,  and  when  an  heir  to  the  family  was  bom,  no  expense  was  spared  to 
celebrate  the  important  event ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Elers  had  in  perfection  one 
essential  quality  of  a  wife,  before  her  husband  could  look  about  him,  she 
had  celebrated  two  or  three  such  festivals.  The  lady,  had  she  been  ever  so 
well  versed  in  family  economy,  could  not,  during  such  an  incessant  produc- 
tion, of  children,  have  been  of  much  service  in  managing  the  family.  Be- 
sides the  servants  necessary  in  a  gentleman's  family,  there  were  four  or  five 
nurses  to  be  maintained,  humoured,  and  kept  from  breaking  the  peace.  Now, 
Mrs.  Elers  did  not  possess  any  one  talent  necessary  for  governing  a  family, 
except  good  huijiour ;  and  this  quality  in  her  arose,  in  some  degree,  from 
weakness,  and  from  hatred  of  trouble.  A  very  old  steward  of  the  Hunger- 
ford  family  managed  all  the  business  of  the  estate ;  a  great  part  of  wmch 
business  consisted  in  choosing,  felling,  and  cutting  up  wood  for  fuel.  This 
poor  little  man,  eighty  years  of  age,  used  to  be  seen  m  the  depth  of  winter, 
upon  a  little  grey  horse  with  shaggy  hair  and  a  long  flaxen  mane  and  tail, 
riding  about  the  grounds,  and  seeming  to  conduct  a  number  of  labourers, 
who  did  precisely  what  they  pleased.  The  value  of  the  timber  cut  down 
for  firing  was  more  than  equal  tD  the  price  of  the  coals  sufficient  for  the 
house^  and  the  expense  of  making  it  up  for  use  was  still  greater.    Every 
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part  of  the  domestic  expenditure  was  carried  on  in  this  manner^  so  that  in 
a  few  years  after  the  death  of  his  father-in-law^  Mr.  filers  found  himsdf 
in  distress^  without  having  heen  guilty  of  the  slightest  extravagance."  Ih. 
Pjp.  8»— 85. 

Mr.  Edgewurtb  owed  much  to  his  mother.  She  had  culti* 
rated  a  powerful  understanding,  much  against  the  mshes  of 
her  mother,  who  conformed  to  the  notable  maxim  of  the  age, 
that  reading  was  a  waste  of  time  in  a  young  woman.  On  her 
death-bed  she  admonished  her  son  to  learn  to  say  <<  No,*^  and  to 
avoid  rash  projecting  and  procrastination.  Her  own  confidence  in 
futuref  happiness  we  certainly  cannot  admit  to  be  orthodox  or  even 
lo^cal— "  If  there  is  a  state  o^jiist  retribution  in  another  world, 
«  I  mtist  be  happy,  for  I  have  suffered  during  the  greatest 
*<  part  of  my  life,  and  /  kiiow  that  I  did  not  deserve  it  by  my 
"  thoughts  and  actions." 

Mr.'£dgeworth  becomes  still  more  devoted  to  mechanics;  his 
enthusiasm,  however,  always  receiving  its  new  impulses  from 
the  merest  accidents.     Improvements  in  the  construction  of  car- 
riages were  for  years  his  favourite  pursuit ;  and  as  he  was  most 
laudably  practicied  in  his  experiments,  he  seldom  ent^ed  a  town 
^thout  a  fair  portion  of  the  less  occupied  part  of  the  commu- 
nity doing  the  honours  of  attendance  upon  some  strange  vehicle 
in  which  he  rode.     Sometimes  he  had  four  wheels,  sometimes 
only  (me^  with  a  balance-weight  on  both  sides.     Sometimes  his 
carriage  was  made  with  a  perch,  at  others  without  one ;  and  on 
one  occasion  he  dispensed  with  the  requisite  oi*  horses,  apd  went 
by  sails.     In  London  he  attends  the  scientific  deceptions  of  the 
celebrated  Comus,  the  Boaz  of  the  day ;  and  of  course  finds 
them  all  out.     This  makes  him  acquainted  with  a  remarkable 
private  conjuror  and  fine  gentleman  of  the  day.  Sir  Frand^ 
Delaval,   whom,  with  our  modern  notions,  we  should  call  very 
bad  company  for  a  young  man  of  two  and  twenty.     Sir  Francis 
had  also  discovered  Comus's  secrets.     Mr.  Edgeworth  receive^ 
an  invitation  to  Sir  Francis  Delaval^s  house,  where  he  spends 
six  weeks,  and  gets  great  insight  into   the  world,  especiaUj 
the  very  profligate  world  of  fashion  of  the  period.     In  conse- 
quence of  pre-concerted  confederacy.  Sir  Francis  and  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  far  exceed  Comus  in  legerdemain ;  and  the  whole  town, 
in  the  fashionable  sense,  crowd  their  exhibitions.     This  love  for 
the  distinction  of  exhibition  was  not  then  visited  by  the  ridicule 
which  is  now  its  remorseless  attendant,  and  higher  characters 
than  even  Sir  Francis  Delaval  were  ambitious  of  it     The  then 
l)uke  of  York  must  needs  perform  Lothario ;  and  Macklin  the 
player  is  employed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  get- 
ting up  "  The  Fair  Penitent,*"  in  a  superb  private  theatre  near 
the  gate  of  the  Park.     The  parts  were  thus  cast : 
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Sdolto Mr.  J.  Ddaval. 

Horatio  .,.,^»>.».,^^^..^8ir  F.  Ddaval. 

AlUmont,^,  .■..,„.,.,.^».,  8ir  J.  Wrottesly. 

Lothario  ................. ^The  Dake  of  York. 

Calista  >,,^^,>.»^^,.,*  ■  Lady  Stanhope* 

Laviaia  ^,n. .»>„.»  %»^«dy  Mexborough. 

<<  Calista  was  admir9.bly  acted  by  Lady  Stanhope,  and  Ho- 
"  ratio  by  Sir  FranciSr  Sciolto  was  very  well ;  and  Lothario  was 
<<  as  warm  and  as  hasty,  apd  as  much  in  love^  a9  the  fair  Calista 
<*  could  possibly  wish/ 

The  following  mpde  of  spendbg  the  evening  we  should  pot 
recommend  to  young  men  of  the  present  day,  whose  ootloxis  of 
respectability  ^e  high  set. 

*'  After  the  piece.  Sir  Fraocis  and  his  friends  from  the  real  thei^tres^  re< 
tired  to  stlp  and  to  criticise,  at  the  king's  Arms,  Covent  Garden.  It  was 
di^tilar  that  Sir  Frands,  who  was  the  projector  of  the  scheme,  preferred 
cam>mg  with  his  critical  Mends  to  partaking  of  an  oitertainment  with  the 
Duke  dT  York,  and  a  splondid  company.  I  accompanied  Sir  Frands  Ddbu 
val,  and  we  passed  a  most  agreeable  evening.  The  company  were,  in  fact, 
all  performing  amusing  parts,  though  they  were  oflp  the  stajge.  After  we 
had  supped,  Macklin  called  for  a  night-cap,  and  threw  off  his  wig.  This, 
it  was  whispered  to  me,  was  a  signal  of  his  intention  to  be  entertaining, 
plays,  playwrights,  enundaticm,  action,  every  thing  bdonging  to  eloquence, 
of  every  species,  was  discussed.  Angelo,  the  grj^ceful  fendng->master>  and 
Bensley  the  actor,  were  of  the  party.  Angelo  was  consulted  by  Bensley  on 
what  he  ought  to  do  with  his  nands  while  he  was  spiking,  '  Ai^o  told 
him,  that  it  was  impossible  to  presmbe  what  he  should  always  do  with 
^hem ;  but  diat  it  was  easy  to  tell  him  what  should  not  be  done — ^  he  diQuld 
not  put  diem  into  his  breeches  pockets,"-^  custom  to  which  popr  fien« 
pley  was  much  addicted."    Jb»  pp,  J?4, 12^ 

trolic  was  the  poor  ambition  and  almost  total  eraplpyment  of 
young  men  of  fashicm  in  those  days.  Sir  Francis  Delaval  was  a 
master  in  this  line,  and  never  had  more  use  for  his  talent  than  in 
his  electioneering  adventureSt  The  election  for  Andover  turned 
on  a  single  sturdy  voter's  determination.  The  man  was  impracti- 
cable.  Nothing  could  move  him ;  till  he  d^-opped  ^  hint  that  he 
had  never  seen  ^fire-eater!  Sir  Francis  sent  a  servant  express 
to  London  for  Angelo,  who  soon  thundered  into  Andover,  in 
"  a  chaise  and  four,  to  eat  fire  for  Sir  Francis  Delaval^s  friend  T 
Sir  Francis  carried  his  election,  by  taking  wits  and  \vUl  ^nd  all 
from  the  elector,  by  the  awful  exhibition !  But  he  ha4  ne?irly 
lost  his  seat  on  the  next  occasion,  because  of  certain  tea-canisters 
which  he  had  gifted  to  the  Mayoress,  on  the  last  election,  tum- 
jing  out  to  be  plated  instead  of  silver  I  This  affront  w^s  to  de- 
lude the  approaching  contest.  In  vain  the  Baronet  protested, 
to  the  inexorable  Lady,  ignorance  of  the  fraud.  A  squire 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  positively  to  be  put  in  nomination 
by  her  next  day.  In  the  mean  time  a  London  candidate 
gave  notice  of.  ms  approach ;   no  less  a  person  than  the  f§^ 
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ther  of  the  dty,  Sir  Bobert  L^brolce;  the  rich,  gouty,  and 
generous.  His  letter  was  to  the  M ajjor  of  Andover ;  uid  it 
dwelt  much  oa  a  dry  well-aired  lodging  and  bed,  and  every 
possible  comfert  and  convenience  thereto  superadded.  Widn 
the  iitmoet  joy  the  Mayoress  provided  every  thing  in  her  own 
house,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  squire  in  the  neighbourhood* 
•Thp  mormiig  of  election  approached — arrived, — but  no  Sir  Ro- 
bert Ladbroke !  Expresses  had  been  sent  to  hurry  him — all  in 
vain !  The  hour  came,  and  no  one  appeared  but  the  author  of 
die  trick.  Sir  Francis  Delaval,  who  was  of  course  returned  with- 
out opposition  I  In  his  attorney's  bill  was  the  following  article. 
"  To  being  thrown  out  of  the  window  of  the  George  Inn,  An* 
"  dover — tq  my  leg  being  thereby  broken — to  surgeon'^s  bill, 
<'  and  loss  of  time  and  business,  all  in  the  service  of  ^r 
«  Francis  Delaval,  Five  hundred  pounds."^  By  the  way,  this 
mode  of  disposing  of  one  or  more  of  a  dinner  party  was 
very  usual  in  the  last  age ;  and  as  potation  was  unrestricted,  it 
was  often  actually  executed.  The  reader  may  have  some  curio- 
sity to  be  informed  in  what  manner  so  extraordinary  a  particular 
of  the  account  was  made  out  against  the  Baronet.  "  When  this 
carious  item  came  to  be  explained,  it  appeared  that  the  attorney  had,  1^ 
way^  of  prbmoting  Sir  Francis's  interest  in  the  borough,  sent  cards  of  invi- 
tatiob  to  the  officers  of  a  rcigiment  in  the  town,  in  thie  name  of  the  nuiyar 
and  corporation,  inviting  them  to  dine  and  drink  his  JMi^esty's  health  on  his 
birth-day.  He,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  a  similar  invitation  to  the  mayor 
and  corporation,  in  the  name  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment.  The  two  com- 
panies met,  complimented  each  other,  eat  a  good  dinner,  drank  a  hearty 'bot- 
tle (tf  wine  to  las  Mi^esty's  health,  and  prepared  to  break  up.  The  com- 
wAndiffg  officer  of  the  regmient,  being  the  pohtest  man  in  company,  made  a 
han^teome  speech  to  Mr.  Mayor,  thanking  him  for  his  heritable  invitation 
and  entertainments  '  No>  Colonel,*  replied  the  Mayor, '  it  is  to  you  thuiks 
are  due  by  me  and  by  my  brother  aldermen  for  your  generous  treat  to  us.* 
'Hie  Cidonel  replied  with  as  much  warmth  as  good  breeding  would  allow: 
the  Mayor  retoled  with  downright  anger,  swearing  that  he  would  not  be 
choused  by  the  bravest  colonel  in  his  Majesty's  service.  ^  Mr.  Mayor,'  said 
the  Colonel,  ^  there  is  no  necessity  for  displaying  any  vulgar  passion  on  this 
occasion.  Permit  me  to  shew  you  that  I  have  here  your  obliging  card  of  in-r 
vitation.' — 'Nay,  Mr.  Colonel,  here  is  no  opportunity  for  bantering,  there k 
your  card.' 

"  UpqskeMmlntng  the  casds,  it  was  o}>senied,  that,  aotwithatandag  an 
attempt  to  disguise  it,  both  cards  were  written  in  the  same  hand  by  some ' 
person,  who  designed  to  make  fools  of  them  all.  Every  eye  of  the  corpora- 
tion turned  Bpentameously  li^on  the  attorney,  who,  of  course,  attended  all 
public  meetiiigs.  Hflfr  impudence  raddmly  gave  way ;  he  ^tered,  and  be- 
tra|«d  himself  so.  fully  by  his  oooiEttsion,  that  the  Colonel,  in  a  fit  of  miai- 
mary  justice,  threw  him  out  of  thp  wimlow.  For  this  Sir  l^rancis  Delawl 
was  charged  five  hundred  pounds."  lb.  pp.  133 — 133. 

We  mink  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  any  young  man  €)f 
fashion  who  should  now-a-days  perpetrate,  or  attempt,  or  even 
prcject  a  degrading  performance,  which  Mr.  Edgeworth  records 
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of  Sir  Francis  Delaval,  would  seal  his  reputation  for  life.  Sir 
Francis  Delaval,  dressed  in  the  Eastern  costume,  with  Foote  for 
his  coadjutor  or  dragoman,  actually  told  fortunes,  for  several 
weeks,  in  a  dark  room  in  Leicester  Fields.  He  sat  with  a  huge 
drum  before  him,  which,  he  gave  out,  held  his  familiar  demon. 
The  whole  town  resorted  to  this  oracle. 

"  It  was  said^  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks^  while  this  delusion  lasted^ 
Tnore  matches  were  made^  and  more  intrigues  were  hrought  to  a  concluJdonj 
.  by  Sir  Francis  Delaval  and  his  associates^  than  all  the  meddling  old  ladies 
in  London  could  have  effected  or  even  suspected  in  as  many  monms.  Among 
the  marriages  was  that  of  Lady  Nassau  Paulet  with  Sir  Francis  himself.  This 
ivas  the  great  object  of  the  whole  cojUrivance.  As  soon  as  it  was  accomplished^ 
the  conjuror  prudently  decamped,  before  an  inquiry  too  minute  could  be  made 
into  his  supernatural  powers.  Lady  Nassau  Paulet  hadaverylarce  for« 
'  tune,  I  believe  eighty  thousand  pounds,  of  all  which  Sir  Francis  Delaval 
became  possessed  by  this  marriage.  Her  ladyship  died  soon  afterwards, 
and  her  fortune  did  not  long  continue  to  console  her  husband  for  her  loss. 
The  whole  of  the  eighty  thousand  pounds  he  contrived  soon  to  di^pate«" 
Jb.  pp.  138,  13R. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  was  now  in  the  very  focus  of  the  fashionable 
world.  E[e  gives  a  very  humorous  description  of  the  futile  crea« 
tures  with  which  it  then  abounded,  and  ^ver  will  abound.  He 
particularly  notices  the  grimace,  and  ^^  a  water-dog  shake  of  the 
*'  head,''  which  were  then  current  in  that  useful  class.  Others, 
however,  had  more  business ;  and  Sir  Francis  introduced  Mr. 
Edgeworth  to  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  gay,  gambling,  and 
betting  world.  Our  late  countryman,  the  Duke  of  Queensberrj, 
was  then  the  young  Lord  IMarch,  running  qoachmakersf'  journey- 
men against  confectioners'  boys  in  London,  besides  race-horses  at 
Newmarket.  Jennison  Shaftoe,  Lord  Eglintoun,  Mr.  Thynne, 
Lord  Effingham,  Colonel  Brereton,  were  his  friends,  rivals,  and 
'fcet^akers ;  names  on  the  turf  then  used  like  household  words, 
now,  as  Mr.  Edgeworth  says,  with  much  truth,  "  forgotten.'^ 
Telegraphs,  all  at  once,  occurred  to  Mr.  Edgeworth,  by  the  ac- 
cident of  Lord  March  taking  his  bets  on  the  events  of  New- 
market, while  he  himself  was  detained  (what  could  detain  him  f} 
in  London. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  retired  to  a  cottage  which  he  had  taken  at 
Hare  Hatch  on  the  road  to  Oxford ;  and  gave  his  whole  time  to 
telegraphs,  carriages,  and  wagers  against  time.  At  great  ex- 
pense, h^  completed,  Jbr  a  wager,  a  machine  in  which  a  person^ 
by  plyiug  his  feet,  might  progress  faster  than  any  other  man 
could  walk.  The  bet  oeing  arranged,  Mr.  Edgeworth  went  to 
London  to  bring  down  Lord  Effingham,  whose  leisure  fortunate- 
ly allowed  him  to  be  present  at  this  useful  experiment.  In  his 
absence,  however,  some  of  the  yet  idler  neighbours  got  hold  of 
the  machine ;  ai^d,  wonderful  to  relate,  one  of  them  actually 
ventured  himself  in  it.     His  Jriends  launched  him  down  hill, 
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inthout  observing  that  there  was  a  deep  chalk  pit  in  his  coi^rsel 
There  was  no  stopping  the  accelerating  motion;  happily  the 
youth  jumped  out;  but  the  vehicle  went  over  the  precipice  and 
was  dashed  to  pieces.  Lord  Effingham  returned  to  town.  Mr. 
Edgeworth  now  consoled  himself  with  constructing  a  sailing  car- 
riage. We  will  give  the  author's  own  words,  for  they  are  quite 
characteristic. 

"  As  I  am  on  the  subject  of  carriages:,  I  shall  ihention  a  sailine  carriage 
that  I  tried  on  this  common.  The  carriage  was  lights  steady^  and  ran  with 
amazing  velocity.  One  day,  when  I  was  preparing  for  a  sail  in  it  wiUi  my 
Itiend  and  schoolfellow,  Mr.  William  Foster^  my  wheeUboat  escaped  from 
its  moorings,  just  as  we  were  going  to  step  on  board.  With  die  utmost 
difficulty  I  overtook  it,  and  as  I  saw  three  or  four  stage-coaches  on  die 
road,  and  feared  that  this  sailing  chariot  might  frighten  their  horses,  I,  at 
the  hazard  of  my  life,  got  into  my  carriage  while  it  was  under  fiill  sail,  and 
tiien,  at  a  favourable  part  of  the  road,  I  used  the  means  I  had  of  guiamg  it 
easily  out  of  the  way.  But  the  sense  of  the  mischief  which  must  have  eii4 
sued,  if  I  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  machine  at  the  proper  vlace^ 
and  stopping  it  at  the  right  moment,  was  so  strong,  as  to  deter  me  from 
trying  any  more  experiments  on  this  carriage  in  such,  a  dangerous  place. 

"  Such  should  never  be  attempted  except  on  a  large  common,  of  a  dis" 
iancefrom  a  high  road.  It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  suggest,  that 
upon  a  long  extent  of  iron  rail- way,  in  an  open  country,  carriages  properly, 
constructed  might  make  profitable  voyages,  from  time  to  time,  with  sails 
instead  of  horses ;  for  altnough  a  constant  or  regular  intercourse  could  not 
be  thus  carried  on,  yet  goods  of  a  certain  sort,  that  are  saleable  at  any  time, 
might  be  stored  till  wind  and  weather  were  favourable."    lb.  pp.  152,  153. 

Sir  F.  Delaval  dies ;  and,  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  mortals^ 
we  ^ve  the  last  words  of  that  fruitless  person,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Edgeworth. 

^^  '  Let  my  example,'  said  he,  '  warn  you  of  a  fiital  eiror,  into  which  I 
have  fallen,  and  into  which  you  might  probably  fall,  if  you  did  not  coun- 
teract  the  propensities  which  might  lead  you  into  it.  I  have  pursued 
amusement,  or  rather  frolic,  instead  of  turning  my  ingenuity  and  talents  to^ 
useful  purposes.  I  am  sensible,'  continued  he,  '  that  my  mind  was  fit  for 
greater  things,  than  any  of  which  I  am  now,  or  of  which  I  was  ever  sup^ 
posed  to  be  capable.  I  am  able  to  speak  fluently  in  public,  and  I  have 
perceived,  that  my  manner  of  speaking  has  always  increased  the  force  of 
what  I  have  said.  Upon  various  useful  subjects,  I  am  not  deficient  in  in-« 
formation ;  and  if  I  had  emploved  half  the  time  and  half  the  pains  in  cul- 
tivating serious  knowledge,  wnich  I  have  wasted  in  exerting  my  powers 
upon  trifles,  instead  of  making  myself  merely  a  conspicuous  figure  at  public 
places  of  amusement,  instead  of  giving  myself  up  to  gallantry  which  dis-. 
gusted  and  disappointed  me,  instoEtd  of  dissipating  my  fortune,  and  tarnish- 
ing my  character,  I  should  have  distinguished  myself  in  the  senate  or  the 
army,  I  should  have  become  a  useful  member  of  society,  and  an  honour 
to  my  famUy.  Remember  my  advice,  young  man !  Pursue  what  is  use- 
ful to  mankind,  you  will  satisfy  them,  and,  what  is  better,  you  will  satisfy 
yourself.' "     lb.  pp.  155,  156. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  next  appears  at  Litchfield  with  a.  letter  to 
Dr.  Darwin,  on  the  subject  of  his  carriages.  This  is  the  oc- 
easion  of  his  being  very  naturally  mistaken  by  the  Doctor  for  a 
coachmaker ;  a  disguise  not  intended  by  Mr.  Edgeworth.     Ex- 
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ptanatioss  take  place;  and  all  concerned  are  merry,  becaus^  of. 
so  very  great  an  incongruity.  He  is  introduced  to  Miss  Seward, 
and  all  the  then  Litchfield  circle ;  and,  what  was  of  more  im-. 
portance  to  him,  to  Miss  Honora  Sneyd. 

The  only  invention  which  Mr.  Edgeworth  thought  worthy  of 
a  patent,  to  secure  to  himself  *'  ike  principle^^  was  that  of  a 
wooden  horse,  to  leap  a  wall  of  any  height  But,  dreading  the 
awful  fate  of  Laocoon,  if  we  throw  a  dart  at  this  really  useful, 
discovery,  we  shall  only  say,  that  the  inventor  candidly  acknow- 
ledges, that  he  afterwards  found  the  same  idea  in  an  old  French 
w<irk  on  mechanics.  Phaetons,  tumip-^Hitters,  waggons,  um- 
brellas ftar  hay-stacks,  cum  nrmltia  aHis^  are  invented,  con-' 
gtructed,  and  rejected  in  their  turns ;  when,  all  at  once,  Mr. 
Edgeworth  recollects  that  he  had  yet  said  nothing  of  his  chil- 
dr^i,  Rousseau,  with  his  Emile,  had  then  turned  the  heads' 
of  half  the  world ;  so  Mr.  Edgeworth,  in  his  love  of  novelty 
and  experiment,  resolves  to  educate  his  son  strictly  on  the 
"  principles  of  that  sentimental  philosopher,  and  commences  by 
putting  him  m  the  appropriate  costume,  or  reducing  him  to  the 
hardy  mdity  recommended  in  that  sagacious  system.  One  small 
difficulty  was  the  consequence  of  leaving  the  child  entirely  to 
nature ;  he  could  not  be  brought,  by  any  means,  to  obeify  and,  of 
course,  the  experiment  failed. 

But  this  is  nothing  to  the  jwroject  acted  upon  by  Mr.-  Edge- 
worth^fl  friend,  Mr.  D^,  tlie  author  of  Sandford  and  Merton  :  a 
youth  who  seems  to  have  been  reputed  absurd^  even  in  tfiat  fan- 
tastic age.  Mr.  Day,  whom  Mr.  Edgewortb  describes  as  con-, 
stderably  resembling,  in  aspect  and  manner,  the  wild  man  of 
the  woods,  is  professedly  a  woman-hater ;  but,,  as  often  ha{^n» 
with  such  talkers,  really  a  very  serious  admirer  of  the  sex. 
None  <rf  the  ready-made  articles  in  the  matrimonial  market  suit- 
ing this  very  conceited  person,  he  resolved  to  have  one  of  his 
own  forming;  and,  that  he  might  have  a  double  chance  of 
success,  he  took  into  his  house  two  little  female  orphans,  oncf 
of  them  from  ikxt  Foundling  Hospital.  To  these  he  giive  ttilc 
naitfies  of  Sabrina  Sidney,  and  Lucretia.  Althougli  from  the. 
real  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  correctness  of  hi3  mcnrals, 
there  was  not  a  syllable  of  scandal  in  the  observations  ^qb  his 
.  strange  project ;  we  really  marvel,  that  even  in  that  age  Mr. 
Day  was  not  laughed  at.  This  result,  however,  is  not  set 
down  in  the  book.  He  went  with  his  pupils  to  France.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  repudiated  little  Lucretia  as  a  f^snlmre ;  and, 
after  persevering  some  time  longer. with  Sabrina,  whom  he  had, 
contrived  to  attach  to  himself  very  strongly,  he  cbds^  deliber- 
ately to  fall  in  love  with  another  laay ! . 
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Mr.  Edgeworth  tires  of  hid  wife.  Had  the  lady  been  the 
biographer,  she  might  have  written  that  she  was  some  time  be« 
fore  tired  of  her  husband.  "  My  Wife  was  prudent,  domestic, 
and  affectionate ;  but  she  was  not  of  a  cheerful  temper.  She  lamented  about 
trifles ;  and  the  lamenting  of  a  female^  with  whom  we  live^  does  not  render 
home  delightful.  Still  I  lived  more  at  home  than  is  usual  with  most  men 
of  my  age.  I  did  not  belong  to  any  dub  in  the  neighbourhood,  nor  did  I 
fiequent  any  assembly,  or  the  yearly  races  of  Reading  or  Maidenhead,  which 
were  within  seven  or  ei^t  miles  of  me.  Except  paying  one  visit  to  Sir 
Fr»nds  Delaval,  three  or  four  short  visits  to  Birmii^am  and  Litchfield,  a 
visit  to  my  faU^er  in  Ireland,  and  the  days  necessary  for  keeping  terms  at 
the  Temple,  I  never  dined  or  slept  from  home  ten  times  during  five  or  six 
years.^  lb.  p.  184.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  exceptions  tread 
fast  on  the  heels  of  the  general  rule. 

Mr.  Edgeworth'*s  society  is  now  certainly  much  improved,  icom-. 
pared  with  his  turf  and  legerdemain  friends;  for  he  is  immediately 
in  strict  intimacy  with  Mr.  Watt,  Mr.  Bolton,  and  Mr.  Keir  of 
Birmingham,  Dr.  Darwin,  U^r.  Wedgwood,  and  he  adds,  Mr. 
Day.  He  was,  moreover,  introduced  into  a  society  in  London, 
Tjf  which  John  Hunter  Was  president,  and  of  which  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  Sir  C.  Blagden,  Dr.  George  Fordyce, 
Milne,  Maskelyne,  Capt.  Cook,  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  Lord 
Mulgrave,  Smeaton,  and  Ramsden,  were  members.  Of  the  la^t 
named  of  the  gentlemen  composing  this  club,  we  have  a  very 
characteristic  anecdote,  which  has  been  told  elsewhere,  we  be* 
H^ve,  but  which  may  be  new  to  some  of  our  readers,  and  is  cer- 
tairtly  the  more  worthy  of  record,  as  it  displays  the  admirable 
temper  of  our  late  excellent  Sovereign. 

"  Besides  his  great  mechanical  |(emus,  Ramsden  has  a  species  of  inyeii*» 
tion  not  quite  so  eonraderahle^  the  mvention  of  excuses.  He  never  kept  an 
engagement  of  airy  sort,  never  finished  any  work  punctually,  or  ever  failed 
io  promise  what  ne  always  failed  to  perform. 

*'  The  King  had  bespoke  an  instrument,  which  he  was  pecu^rly  desi- 
ious  Io  obteib  :  he  had  ^owed  Ramsden  to  name  his  own  time;  hut,  as 
usual,  the  woi^  was  scarcely  begun  at  the  period  apppinted  for  the  ddUvery. 
However,  when  at  last  it  was  finished,  he  took  it  down  to  Kew  in  a  post- 
chaise,  in  a  prodigious  hUrry ;  and  driving  up  to  the  palace  gate,  he  asked 
if  bis  Mqjestif  was  at  fume.  The  pages  and  attendants  in  waiting  ex- 
piCMe^  their  sturprise  at  sueh  a  visit.  He,  howeva*,  pertinaciousiy  insiated 
upon  being  admitted,  assuring  the  page,  that,  if  he  told  the  King  that 
Bkmsden  was  at  the  gate,  Ms  Majesty  would  soon  shew  tibat  he  would  he 
glad  to  see  him.  He  was  right ;  he  was  let  in,  and  was  graciously  received. 
ilis  Mji^^ty,  after  examln^  the  instrument  carefully,  of  which  he  was 
reaHy  a  judge,  expressed  his  satisfaction,  and  turning  gravdy  to  Ramsden, 
ttiid  him  «ome  compHment  upon  his  punctuality.  '  I  have  been  told,  Mr. 
Ramsden,'  said  the  King, '  that  you  are  considered  to  be  tlie  least  punctual 
num  in^ngland :  you  teive  brought  home  this  instrument  on  the  very  day 
that  was  appointed — ^you  have  only  mistaken  the  year  !"  Ih.  pp.  191,  192. 

Mr.  £dgewortb  next  goes  to  Ireland  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Bay ;  and  (roties  again  in  a  very  tally  and  olyectless  deceptior, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  to  be  practised  on  innkeepers  and  postboys 
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exclusively.  It  is  arranged,  that  Mr,  Day  shall  pass^ftr  a  very 
odd  gentleman,  and  Mr.  Edgeworth  for  his  valet.  At  the  very 
first  inri,  however,  he  is  detected  by  the  landlady,  assisted  by 
the  a-prapos  appearance  of  Dr.  Darwin ;  when  the  cunning  hos- 
tess, who,  as  happens  in  all  such  cases,  protests  that  she  was  ne- 
ver deceived,  takes  the  opportunity  to  pay  a  twofold  compliment, 
to  her  own  perspicacity  and  his  undisguisable  gentility;  and  all 

.  parties  become  merry,  self-satisfied,  and  happy  accordingly.  This 
we  think  is  all  that  is  Vorth  recording  in  the  matter  of  this 
expedition^ 

Mr.  Edgeworth,  as  an  auto-T)iographer,  is  necessarily  the  hero 
of  every  incident  which  he  narrates;  and  most  of  the  incidents 
imavoidably  appear  to  be  related  with  a  view  to  the  flattering  infe- 
rences which  the  reader  has  no  choice  but  to  draw.  In  Ireland  he 
goes  to  poll  at  an  election,  where  he  was  liot  personally  known 
at  the  hustings,  although  he  had  the  requisite  extent  of  proper- 
ty in'  the  neighbourhood*  He  is  objected  to^^  but  offers  his  oath ; 
'refusing,  for  the  frolic's  sake,  all  other  explanation.  The  sheriff 
is  puzzled,  but  the  act  of  Parliament  is  imperative,  and  Mr 
Eageworth  has  it  with  him,  by  mere  accident— like  a  matter- 
of-fact  man,  who,  in  a  company,  settled  a  casual  dispute  on 
some  point  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  by  producing  the  actual 
treaty  froni  his  pocket.  His  vote  is  received,  subject  to  after 
scrutiny.  "  By  this  time,  my  friend,  the  father  of  one  of  the 
candidates,  came  upon  the  hustings,  and  told  the  sheriff  that  he  kneW  I  had 
dn  estate  worth  some  hundreds  a-year  in  his  country.  The  lawyers  laughed , 
and  I  laughed  along  with  them,  and  retired-  well  satisfied  with  this  essay  of 

-my  firmness  among  numbers."  lb.  p.  201.  ^ 

Having  suddenly  discovered  the  truth,  that  "  in  these  coun- 
tries^ it  is  essential  to  a  man  of  abilities  to  be  able  to  think  and 

^:speak  in  public  ass^mbliesj''    Mr,  Edgeworth  make3  his  first 

,  lessay  in  the  following  sensible  and  respectable  manner.  Walk- 
ing with  a  friend  in  the  street  one  evening,  he  wagers— it  was 
the  age  of  wagers,  and  they  are  the  most  perfect  tests  of  truth — 
that  he  will,  without  preparation  or  knowledge  of  the  discussion, 
walk  into  a  debating  society,  at  the  moment  met  in  Coach- 

. makers'. Hall,,  and.  in  one  speech  make  the  audience  laugh  at, 
hiss,  and  applaud  him  1  He  succeeds  beyond  expectation.  He 
afiects  to  stammer  in  his  outset,  and  is  laughed  at ;  he  abuses 
the  ladies,  and  is  hissed  v.  and  h^  eulogizes  them  and  his  country, 
and  is  applauded.  "  I  never  returned  to  this,  nuffery  of  elo- 
quence, but  I  am  satisfied  that  this  trial  of  myself  gave  me  confidence, 
when  I  had  occasion  many  years  afterwards  to  address  a  public  assembly." 
lb.  p  213. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  falls  in  love  with  Miss  Honora  Snejrd  at 
Litchfield,  as  ft  sequence  to  having  become ^^nmigri  of  his^ex- 
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istiog  wife,  and  justly  taking  much  credit  for  Self-denial  iH 
not  inakinff  an  immediate  declaration,  keeps  his  love  in  petto  for 
the  natursi  course  of  events.  In  the  work  will  be  found  much 
on  this  repulsiye  subject,  which,  if  it  is  wise  in  ua  not  to  write, 
it  would  have  been  wiser  in  Mr.  Edgeworth*  There  is  not  a 
tjro  in  the  art  of  estimating  human  sympathies  who  would  have 
.  ventured  upon  such  a  theme.  <^  I  knew,""  says  he,  <<  that  there 
<<  is  but  one  certain  method  of  escaping  such  danger^-— flight.  I 
<(  resolved  to  go  abroad'*' — and  abroad  he  goes^  Mr.  Day,  Emile, 
and  all.  This  last  abortive  experiment,  Emile,  is  eichibited  to 
Rousseau  liinls^lf  in  Paris.  The  philosopher  takes  ytfuiig  Hope- 
ful out  to  walk  with  him,  and  discovering  that  the  ix>y  haa  a 
most  natural  prejudice  in  favour  of  every  thing  English,  Iwi- 
piently  puts  that  down  for  an  incurable  blemish  in  his  character. 
As  a  specimen  of  philosophical  drivelling,  we  refer  to  a  whole 
page  on  the  subject. 

The  party  go  on  to  Lyons^«nd  Mr.  Day,  at  the  strict  com*- 
mand  of  his  Dulcinea,  who  seems  to  have  taken  of  him  the  nd^- 
tion  of  fashioning  a  mate  for  herself,  proceeds  to  le^il  the 
hitherto-despised  arts  of  dancing,  fencing,  and  riding.  He  is 
put  into  screw-stocks,  like  the  bootikins  of  the  Scottish  covenan- 
ters, and  remains  sinking'  and  rising  for  hours  together,  with  a 
book  in  his  hand,  till  he  is  relieved  oniv  to  be  heaved  upon  the 
gfedi  hyrse^  and  let  down  again,^all  without  visible  improvement. 
Don  Quixotte'^s  prescribed  flagellation,  &ona^/2£2^  applied,  unshar- 
ed by  Saneho  and  by  the  trees  of  Sanchb's  selection,  would 
have  been  luxury  to  what  Mi*;  Day  suffered  for  Miss  Elizabeth 
Sneyd — ^after  all  nis  trouble,  too,  with  Lucretia  and  Sabrina  Sid- 
ney !  There  was  a  moral  fitness  in  the  whole  matter,  for  he  too 
is  cast  oif^  aflter  all  his  training.  It  is  impos»ble  for  imagination 
to  conceive  human  beings  making,  at  all  points,  a  more  ridiculous 
figure ! 

Mr»  Edgeworth,  whose  talents  and  aptitudes  were  quite  incon- 
veniently great,  becomes  so  familiar  with  the  French  language 
as  to  be  in  great  danger  of  losing  his  mother  tongue ;  so  he 
checks  his  accelerating  progress,  and,  in  order  to  avert  such  a 
philological  cistiamity,  takes  to  turning  the  Rhone  from  its  course. 
This  was  m  fartherance  of  a  project  of  M.  Perache,  an  archi- 
tect of  Lyons,  to  extend  the  city,  which  the  river  much  con- 
fined. Mr.  Edgeworth  offers  his  advice,  and  from  his  ad- 
vice his  assistance;  and  of  course  not  another  actor  appears 
thenceforth  in  the  drama.  We  do  indeed  marvel  how  the  print- 
er's stock  of  the  cajntal  I  could  survive  the  animated  description. 
The  very  workmen  disappear ;  Mr.  'Edgeworth  seems  not  only 
to  plan  with  his  head,  but  to  execute  the  Herculean  labour  with 

VOL.  IV.  wo,  i.  H  ' 
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his  bands  \  The  paieage  we  will-^not  transcribe.  Emile  is  ne- 
glected— ^the  Rhone  is  every  thing.  The  system  of  Bousseaa  is 
abandoned,  and  Emile  sent  to  school. 

One  consideration  of  some  moment  appears  to  have  operated 
mi  Mr.  Edgewbrth^s  mind,  as  an  objection  to  this  iast  tnuasitian. 
The  passage  whix;h  relates  to  it  is  somewhat  curious,  and  will 
probably  remind  the  reader  of  an  anecddte  which  makes  a  pret- 
ty conspteuoas  figure  in  one  of  David  Htime^s  eissays. 

"  There  were  great  haxaxds  m  sending  a  bey  to  a  Catholic  seminary^  at  an 
,a^  wheh  he.  was  liable  to.recdvein^Ublelprejudioes^  andiil  conmiitting 
him  to  the  care  of  persons,  who  thought  the  attempt  at  conversion  a  merits 
and  who  believed  it  to  be  a  diity^  as  me  only  means  of 'living  a  heretic  soid 
%rom  perdition.  I  went  to  the  father^  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  tibe  io- 
•gtkution^  and  sOited  to  him  with  perf^  openness  my  views  and  appiehen- 
/nons.  The  old  man^  in  whose  countenance  benevolence  and  wisdom  were 
/itron|B;ly  pourtrayed,  assured  me,  that  he  would  do  every  thing  in  his  powdr 
to  prevent  any  inteiference  in  the  religious  principles  of  my  cMld  ;  he  said, 
that  he  dq>lored  the  blindness  of  my  countrymen,  but  that,  as  to  me,  be 
would  receive  the  charge  of  my  son  as  a  trust  reposed  in  him  by  me,  which 
h»  was  bound  to  execute  accordii^  to  my  wishes,  when  he  agreed  to  accept 
it.  He  added,  that  he  knew  how  I  was  employed  at  Lyons,  and  he  percei- 
ved how  that  employment  interfered  with  the  education  of  my  son  ;  he  was 
therefore  Willing  to  have  a  share  in  cultivating  talents,  whidi  he  heard  high- 
ly spoken  of  among  Iris  friends.  In  short,  he  promised  not  to  meddle  with 
.sny  son's  religion,  and  to  inform  me,  if  he  found  that  any  of  his  ui:der-ma»- 
ters  disobey^  his  orders  on  this  subject. 

About  a  month  afterwards  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  reverend  father ;  he  told 
'me,  that  notwithstanding  his  injunctions  to  the  contrary,  one  of  the  masters 
had  endeavoured  to  teach  my  son  such  doctrines  as  he  thought  necessary  for 
hta  salvation.  ^  I  wiU  tell  you,'  said  the  father,  exactly  wmrt  passed :  '  La 
pere  Jerome,  from  ^e.time  your  son  came,  had  formed  the  pious  design  of 
converting  your  little  gentleman :  and  for  this  purpose  he  had  taken  parti- 
cular notice  of  him,  and  had  from  time  to  time  given  him  bonbons.  One 
'day  he  took  your  boy  between  his  knees,  and  b^n  from  the  begtnmng  of 
'things  i»  teach  him  what  he  ought  to  believe.'  '  My  little  man,'  said  he, 
/  Did  you  ever  hear  of  God?'  ^Ye? !'  *  You  know,  that  before  he  made  the 
world,  his  spirit  brooded  over  the  vast  deep,  which  was  a  great  sea,-  without 
shores,  and  without  bottom.  Then  he  made  this  world  out  dTearth/  *  Where 
did  he  find  the  varthT  asked  the  boy.  '  -At  the  bottom  of  the  sea,'  replied 
•father  Jerome.  '  But,'  said  the  boy,  'you  told  me  just  now  that  the  sea 
<had  no  bottom  !*—The  Superior  of  the  College  des  Oratoires  concluded,  *  You 
Sir,  I  think,  be  secure,  that  your  son,  when  capable  of  making  such  a 

3,  is  in  no  great  danger  of  becoming  a  Catholic  from  the  lectures  of  such 
und  tea6hers  as  these.'  The  Superior  kept  his  word  with  me,  and  I 
-never  had  reason  'to  believe  that  any  farther  attempts  at  conversion  were 
•made  upon  my  son."    lb.  pp.  277 — 279. 

.This  son,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  for  the  reader^s  satis- 
,-faction,  did  not  make  any  very  remarkable  figure  in  the  world, 
notwithstanding  his  excellent  natural  e;idowments,  and  the  expe- 
.riments  in  education  to  which  he  was  sulgected.  "  His  strength, 
ragility,  good  humour,  and  enterprise,"  says  his  father,  '^  made  him  a  great 
favourite  vrithi  his  school-fellows ;  he  shewed  abilities,  and  was  sture  to  su&- 
'ceed  whenever  he  applied;  hut  his  application  wa9  not  regular,  nor  was  his 
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mmS  immed  io'st^ohrih^  He lud aoqidied a  VBgoe  ntidaa  of ^e hmi» 
ness  «f  a-Bea*>£Bruig  life,  and  I  found  it  better  to  comply  ¥dth  his  wishes 
than  to  strive  against  the  stream.  He  went  to  sea>  readily  acquired  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  his  situation,  and  his  hardihood  and  fearlessness  of 
danger  ap})eared  to  fit  him  for  a  sailor's  life."  lb.  p.  80S.  A  foot 
note  by  Miss  Edgeworth  informs  us,  that  he  afterw^^s  went  to 
America,  where  he  married,  settled  and  died.     But,  to  return. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  escapes  two  duels,  and  one  overturn  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice-^-all  three  by  his  own  unparalleled  discretion 
and  ^esence  of  mind.  He,  farther,  kieks  a  fencing-master  down 
stairs,  and  knocks  a  carter  into  a  ditch.  These  accidents  came  of 
his  liability,  in  spite  of  much  self-control,  to  very  remarkable  fits 
of  passion.  Lastly,  h^JbreteUs  a  flood  of  the  Rhone,  which  is  to 
sweep  away  much  of  the  work  done;  and  this,  entirely  by  virtue  of 
his  own  foresight,  assisted  by  the  information  of  an  old  Hhone  boat- 
man. He  gave  the  alarm  ten  days  before  the  flood,  but  was  dis- 
regarded till  the  flood  came,  more  tremendously  than  was  even 
expected  by  the  boatman  and  himself.  All  was  horror  and  hv»* 
tie ;  and  of  course  there  is  no  presence  of  mind,  activity,  or  cdu- 
r(ige  in  any  individual  but  Mr.  Edgeworth. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  is  not  praiseworthy  in  the  hurry  of  his  sue* 
cessive  marriages.  There  is  not  commoh  decency  in  his  notice 
of  his  first  wife^s  death.  After  allowing  this  poor  lady,  when 
near  her  time,  to  return  unattended  to  England,  for  her  ac- 
couchement, he  thus  dismisses  the  subject.  ^<  I  mentioned  that 
Mra.  Ed^worth  had  returned  to  En^and^  to  be  confined.  In  the  month  of 
March  I  hewd^that  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  daug^teTj  (my  daughter 
Anna.)  A  few  days  afterwards  1  received  a  letter  with  an  account  of  my 
wife's  deaths  and  I  was  obliged  immediateh  to  return  to  England.  I  had 
finished  an  essay  on  the  subject  of  mills/'  &c-^p.  821. 

He  eomes  to  England,  and,  breathing  freer,  informs  bis  read- 
ers, that  a  new  era  in  his  life  was  ndw  beginning — ^he  propos- 
es to  Miss  Honora  Sneyd,  axid  Jbrthwith  marries  her.  The 
death  of  his  first  wife  being  merely  alluded  to  by  the  way,  in  the 
brief  passage  we  have  quoted,  we  happened  in  reading  not  ta 
mark  that  incident ;  and  started  when  we  came  to  his  sec6nd 
marriage.  We  still  however  saw  suWect  of  question  in  his  rea- 
son f(^  returning  ^^  immedicUely^  to  England ;  namely,  whether 
it  was  on  account  of  his  first  w^e^s  deam  alone.  Can  it  be  pps« 
sible  that  Mr.  Edgeworth,  and,  still  more,  his  dauffbter,  could 
flatter  themselves  that  any  feeling  but  of  disapprobation,  nay^ 
almost  of  disgust,  can  be  that  of  the  reader  on  the  perusal  of 
such  a  narrative. 

A  word  or  two  more  of  Mr.  Day.  After  being  refused  by  seve- 
ral ladies,  he  thinks  offain  of  poor  Sabrina  Sidney,  who  Imd  all 
along  made  him  the  object  of  an  unrequited,  and  we  think,  un- 
wor£iIy  bestowed  passion^  and  after  offain  trifling  with  the 
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fteUngs  of  tbi»  innocent  and  injured  girl,*  be  calinij^lhvows  h^ 

ofF  for  ever,  because  she  eithef  wore  or  did  not  wear  sbifie  p»l 
of  dtess  which  he,  in  his  silly  caprice,  forbade  or  enjbiriecf.  We' 
will  not  trust  ourselves  with  expressing  our  sentiments  of  tl^is  un- 
feeling egoiste.  We  think  that  the  society  of  the  pres^Eit  day 
would  spurn  him  from  their  circle^  A  Miss  Milnes,  a  Yorkshire 
heiress,  accepts  his  hand*  \ 

"  "Wlien  Mr.  Day's  friends  were  convinced  that  fco  woiild  never  a^in  re- 
sume his  connection  with  Sabrina,  Dr.  Small,  by  degrees,  opened  his  views 
relative  to  Miss  Milnes.  The  unbounded  chanty  and  benevolence  of  thitf 
lady  were  so  well  known  in  Yorkshire,  and  were  sd  much  talked  of,  fhat  it 
needed  but  little  inq;iiry.  to  be  certain  of  the  facts.  Several  of  her  letters- 
had  been  seen,  which  evinced  the  superiority  of  her  understanding.  This 
was  so  generally  admitted  among  her  acquaintance,  that  to'  distinguish  her 
froni  another  Miss  Milnes,  a  relation  of  hers,  celebrated  for  beauty,  trbo 
had,  I  beheve,  been  called  Venus,  she  had  acquired  the  name  of  MinerVa. 
All  thi«  Dr.  Small  reported  to  Mr.  Dayl  '  Bul^  has  she  white  and  ^lei^ 
arms/  said  Mr.  pay.  *  She  has,'  replied  Dr.  Small.  ^  Does  she  wear  long 
petticoats?'  ^  Uncommonly  long.*^  ^  I  hope  she  is  tisdl,  and  strong  and 
healthy.'  '  Remarkably  htde,  and  Aol  robust.' — '  My  good  friend,'  added 
Dr.  Small,'  speaking  in  hife  leisurely  manner,  *  Can  you  possibly  expect,  that* 
a  woman  of  charming  temper,  benevolent  tnind,  and  cultivated  understand-' 
ing,  with  a  distinguidied  chamcter,  wjth  views  of  life  eongenial  with  your 
own,  with  an  agreeable  person  and  a  large  fortune,  should  Ibe  formed  ex- 
actly according  to  a  picture  that  exists  m  your  imagination?  Tliis  lady  i^ 
two  or  three  and  twenty,  has  had  twenty  admirers ;  some  of  them  admirers 
of  iiewelf,  some,  perhaps,  t)f  her  fortune,  yet;  in  spite  of  all  th&se' admirers 
and  lovers,  she  is  diseHgagedi  If  you  are  not  siatisfied^  determine  at  once 
never  to  marry,  '  My  dear  Doctor,'  replied  Mr,  Day,  ^  the  only  serious  ob« 
jection  which  I  have  to  Miss  Milnes,  is  her  large  fortune*.  It  was  always 
xny  wish  to  give  to  any  woman  whom  I  married,  the  most  uneqidvoi^  proof 
01  my  attachment  to  herself,  by  despising  her  fortune.'  ^  Well,  tboj  friend/ 
said  the  Doctor,  ^  What  prevents  you  from  diespising  the  fortune  and  tddng 
the  lady."    lb.  Pp.  340—342.  ^  ... 

."    The  prescription,  as  the  reader  wiD  easily  l^elieye,  was  not  a 

{placebo.     S^r.;  I3ay,  after  a  great  deal  of  very  superfluous,  dia;* 
ectica  with  the  lady,  married  her;  Aikd  their Jbrtunes  were  tnU^ 
tuaUy  settled  upon  the  survivor ^  in  case  they  had  no  cMdren. 

We  will  give  one  sample  nipre,  of  Mr.  Ifey,  which,  we  take  if, 
wpuld  justiAr  a  scrutiny  into  any  ina^!^  title  to  go  at  large  among 
liis  Majesty  a  liegea* 

.  '^  Mr.  Day  afterward*  bought  a  house,  and  a  small  estate,  cafied  Staple- 
ford- Abbdt,  near  Abridge;  in  Es^x;  The  lioui^  Wto  indifl^nt,  and  thef 
land  worse  ;  the  one  he  proposed  to  enlarge,  the  other  to  iifipnrP^  itceord-* 
ing  to  the  best  and  ktesi  systems  of  agriailture.  The:ho>use  wtEts  V>f  hrick,. 
'ndth  but  one  good  room, 'and  it  was  but  ill  adapted  in  other  tespeets  to  the 
raddenoe  of' a  family.  He  builf,  at  a  considerable  eipehse,  cohv^ent  offi^ 
eea;  also  a  small  a&itio&  to  the  house.  '        •      \  'i    ■  • 

'^  When  Mr.  Day  determined  to  dip  his  nnsulMlsd  hands  in  mottaur,  he 
bought  at  a  stall  ^  Waie'a  Ar(^tecture.'  This  he  read  with  MHeveriag  as" 
aiduity  for  three  or  four  weeks,  before  he  began  his  operataohs.  He  had 
4ioty  however,  followed  this  new  occapation  a  week^  before  he  became  tiref 
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fffit^Mit  MxBBletdy  deranged  his  babitt  <tf  dlflcdMloil  wilb  Mn.  Day  fA 
their  dafly  wafiuk  in  the  fields^  or  ^reTealed  their  cloeer  application  to  books 
whf^  in  diehouse.  Maaons  calling  fbr  supj^lies  of  various  sorts,  which  had 
iiot  been  suggested  in  the  great  body  of  architecture^  that  he  had  procured' 
With  so  knuch  care^  annoyed  the  young  builder  exceedingly.  Sills^  Hntels,- 
deor  and  window  cases,  were  wanting  before  they  had  been  thought  of; 
;HMi  the  oarpenter,  to  whose  presence  he  had  looked  forward^  but  at  a 
distant  period^  was  now  summoned  and  hastily  set  (o  work,  to  keep  the 
masons  a->going.  Mr.  Day  was  deep  in  a  treatise,  written  by  some  French 
acrieulturist,  to  prove,  that  any  soil  may  be  rendered  fertile  by  sufficient 
ploughing,  wh^  the  masons  desu-ed  to  know  where  he  would  have  the 
wipdow  of  the  new  room  on  the  first  floor.  I  wai^  present  at  the 
questlonj  and  offered  to  assist. mv  friend — No — ^he  sat  immoveable  in  his 
chair,  and  grayely  demanded  of  the  niason,  whether  the  wall  might  not  be 
huilt  first,  and  a  place  for  the  window  cut  out  afterwards.  The  mason  star** 
«1  at  Mr.  Day  vfiih  an  (expression  of  the  most  unfeigned  surprise.    '  Why,* 


out  any  opening  for  windows,  which  was  done  accordingly ;  and  the  addi-> 
fion,  which. fras  made  ^to  the  housq,  was  actually  finished^  leaving  the  room, 
which  w^s.  intended  for  a  dressing-room  for  Mrs.  Day,  without  any  window 
Whatsoever.  When  it  wa[s  sufficiently  dry,  the  room  was  paperea,  and  for 
some  toe 'candles  were  lighted  in  it  whenever  it  was  used.  So  it  remained 
for  two  or  three  years ;  afterwards  Mrs.  Day  used  it  as  a  lumber  room ;  and 
at  last  the  house  was'  sold  without  any  window  having  been  opened  in  this 
lipartment"  .  lb.  Pp.  3*6—3*9. 

pis^ust^d  witb  sp  much  senselessness,  seliishnessy  and  sophia^ 
ticatioDi  we  are  refreshed  with  one  breath  of  the  pur©  air  of  na- 
ture. We  relieve  ourselves  as  well  as  our  readers  with  the  foU 
lowing  anecdote : 

'*  One  day,  in  one  of  the  crowded  streets,  I  met  a  poor  young  girlj  who 
seemed  utterly  bewildered ;  she  stopped  me,  to.  ask  if  I  would  tell  her  the 
name  of  the  street  she  was  in.  Her  accent  was  broad  Scotch,  and  her  look 
sad  air  of  perfect  almpHcity,  was,  I  perceived,  not  assumed^  but  genuine.  I 
gave  her  me  information  she  wantea,  and  asked  her  where  she  nved,  and  if 
ihe  Wis>  in  aeansh  ^f  any  friend'*  house.  She  said  she  did  not  live  any  where 
in  Loiidonj  i^waa^but  justamived  from  Seotiand,  and  knew  nobody  who 
had  any  'faoose  or.  lodging  of  their  own  in  towp,  but  s)ie  was  joking  fpr  fi 
friend  of  the  name  of  Peggy ;  and  Pe^  was  a  Scotch  girl,,  who  was  born 
within"  a  mile  of  the  plac6  where  she  hved  in  Scotland.  Peg^j^  was  in  ser- 
vice hi  Lcmdon^and  had' written  her  direction  to  some  house  in'  this  street, 
bat  the  niunber  of  the  house,  and  the  names  of  the  master,  and  mistress,  hod 
been  fnrgiitten.  The  poor  girl  was  determined^  she  ^d,  •  to  try  every  house, 
for  she  h^.  come  all  ^e  way  Irom  Scotland  to.  see  Feggy,.and  she  had  no 
otber  dependence!.  ... 

*'  It  seemed  a  hopeless  case.  I  was  so  much  struck  with  her  simplicity 
and  fotkirli>e(mdition,  that  I  could  not  leave  hes  in  tliis  pteple^ty,  an  utter 
stxanger  aa  she  evidently  was  to  the  dangers  of  h>oiidon;  .  I  went  with  her, 
thon^  I  own  without  the  slightest  hc^  of  her.  succeeding  in  the  oi^ect  of 
ber  search ;  knocked  at  every  door^  and  made  inquiries  at  every  house. 
When  we  came  near  the  end  of  the  street,  ^be  was  in  despair,  and  cried  bit^ 
terly;,  ,but,aS)One  of  the  last  doors  opened,  and  as  a  footman  was  sitrlily  be^ 

fnnina  t<^.a^wer  pay  qvissti0i^,iflb&diirt^  past  him,  eawlllhning,  /  There^ 
^£gy  •   ahe  flew  alon^  the  passage  to  a  servant  glrl^  whose  head  had  just 
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appe8Kda$  sh^was  Cttniiig  tip  stairs.  I  never  lieatd  or  liaw  stnofer  ex<» 
piessions  of  joy  and  a&ction  ihan  at  this  meetuog  ;  and  I  acuroely  everi  finr 
any  service  I  nave  lieen  able  in  the  eourse  of  my  ]i&  to  do  for  my  fellow*' 


crefttures^  xeceived  such  grateful  thanks^  as  I  did  m>m  this  poor  Scotdi  lassie 
and  her  P^gy  for  the  little  assistance  I  afforded  her." — ^Ib.  Pp.  354—^56. 
Mrs.  Honora  Edgeworth^s  health  begins  to  fail,  and,  in  very  $£* 
fectingcircumstances,  her  disease, consumption,a^gravates,aiidshe 
dies.  The  reader  will  judge  of  our  surprise,  when  we  turned  a 
page  describing  the  most  disconsolate  grief,  and  found  the  very  next 
chapter  thus  begin.  <^  Nothing  is  more  erroneous  than  the  com*' 
mon  belief  ^t  a  man^  who  has  Hyed  in  the  greatest  happiness^  with  one 
wife,  will  be  the  most  avefrse  to  take  another.  On  the  oontrary,  the  loss  of 
happiness  which  he  feels  when  he  loses  her,  necessarily  urges  hhn  to  aides- 
▼our  to  be  i^;ain  placed  in  a  situation  which  had  constitut^  his  former  feli- 
city.'*— Ibid.  p.  376.  Mr.  Edgeworth  is  accordingly  mar- 
ried a  third  time,  with  haste  not  less,  but  with  propriety  far 
more  questionable  than  in  his  second  marriage,  to  Elizabeth 
Sneyd,  the  sister  of  his  newly  deceased  wife !  the  same  lady 
who,  after  educating  Mr.  Day  to  her  own  taste,  turned  him 
off,  as  he  did  the  orphans.  Thus  ends  the  auto-biography  of 
Bichard  Lovel  Edgeworth.  With  its  incidents  and  anecdotes, 
and  their  lively  style,  we  have  been  amused ;  but  with  the  author, 
lu  a  man,  we  have  been  hitherto,  utterly  dissatisfied. 

We  conscientiously  think,  that  all  of  his  own  history  which  Mr. 
Edgeworth  writes,  if  it  instruct  at  all,  instructs  in  the  way  of 
warning.  We  should  not  wish  a  young  friend,  much  less  a  son,  to 
follow  m  the  same  path.  Mr.  Edgeworth  turned  out,  as  is' nar- 
rated in  the  sequel  of  the  Memoirs,  a  most  useful  and  esdniable 
person  in  afterlife,  not  because  of,  but  in  spite  of  his  erroneous 
education  and  unpromising  juvenile  habits.  "  The  only  advan- 
tage/' says  he^  '^  which  the  world  can  gain  firom  the  lives  of  individuals^  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  that  tend  to  the  formation  of  diaracter> 
or  of  those  which  influence  tiie  happiness  of  life.  On  libese^  thodbve,  I 
dwell.*^  Now  we  take  it,  that  with  any  other  person  Mr.  Edge- 
worth^s  education  and  early  habits,  would  have  tended  to  the 
destruction  of  character,  and  to  the  unhappiness  of  life.  No 
young  man  ought  to  ima^ne,  that  he  may  imitate  Mr.  Edge- 
worth^s  youth,  and  arrive  at  that  respectable  manhood,  and  rever- 
jed  old  age,  which  his  daughter  afterwards  narrates.  With  very 
rare  taients,kindly  feelings,  and  generous  dispositions,  with  a  keen 
relish  of  pleasure  and  of  humour,  which,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  engaged  in  all  manner  of  frolic,  with  great  activity  and 
buoyant  spirit,  there  was  a  want  of  uniform  steady  principle  ei- 
ther of  renection  or  action  in  Mr.  Edgeworth,  that .  made  his 
earlier  life  a  series  of  disjointed  incidents  and  mere  accidents, 
IVom  no  one  of  which  the  slightest  benefit  seemed  to  arise. 
Much  we  must  impute  in  candour  to  the  manners  and  senti* 
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i9enGsx)ftiie>Be^to«faiflh  Jm  ymilfa .  bdooged*  It  miy  fiauiid 
oddly^  but  veoonseieotiQiishr  think  it  truej  that  our  fiiamonaUei 
predeceflSQfs,  who fimrished*^  mty  years  nuci^^  if«i^  ccuLoombflb 
alike  vain,  fantastic,  and  unprafitaDle  ;*;T^aid  that  to  their  unem* 
hroidered  successors  of  the  present  day,  who  wear  tbdr  own  un< 
powdered  hair,and  eschew  coqkfighting  and  Rousseau-— who  abhor 
sentimental  jouznies,  and  keep  uieir  reputations  clear  of  disgui* 
se»,  and  j&qucs,  and,  all  ragabondism-^who  never  reel  drunk  into 
drawini^ioonis,  or  conveme  in  oaths  ^id  ribald  inuendos  when  ia 
draving-JToonifi  or  elsewhere^—who  conidder  some  concern  fen: 
the  poor,  and  the  ignorant,  and  the  suffering,  not  incompatiblet 
witb  social  elegance ;  and  some  respect  for  rdigion  not  oeneath 
a  gentl^Qan,<*-^th^  must  appear  Very  deficient  in  the  ^utenlials  of 
worth  and  req)ectability.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  class  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  among  the  debauchees  of  the  **  sixties  and  seventies  ;^  we 
are  only  surprised  to  find  him  so  much  in  their  company,  and  them 
80  much  the  subject  of  his  eulo^es.  Mr.  Edge  worth  writes  his 
own  memoirs,  and  although  he  occasionally  comes  to  candid  con* 
fessicm,  yet,  Hke  other  confessing  authors,  he  never  admits  ahy 
thing  seriously  to  his  own  prejudice ;  so  we  find  him  invariably 
uncontaminated  in  the  concentration  of  vicious  follies^^plunging 
into  all  the  pleasures,  and  in  contact,  at  least,  with  all  the  profli.* 
^ies  of  the  period,  merely  to  learn  how  to  avbid  them,  and  to 
estimate,  but  by  no  means  to  reap,  the  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit  which  are  their  fruit — always  talking  of  settled  principles 
cf  life  and  motives  of  action,  without  even  by  chance  taking  one 
conforming  step ;  and  finally  settling  down  into  a  character  of 
great  worth  and  weight,  after  an  education  of  precisely  contrary 
tendendes. 

Miss  Edgeworth's  unvarnished  tale  of  the  most  instructive 
part  of  her  father^s  history,  affords  a  proof  o£  the  soundness  of 
her  judgment,  the  correctness  of  her  taste,  and  the  worth  and 
warmth  of  her  heart.  If  she  has  committed  an  jerror,  it  is  in  am- 
plifying too  much,  and  insensibly  repeating  several  times  ovjer  her 
proofs  of herfather^s  excellencies.  She  could  not  .enlarge  too  much 
upon  the  eminently  useful  topic  of  his  indefatigable,  intelligent; 
and  successful  exertions  to  improve  the  situation,  the  morals^ 
and  the  habits  of  his  tcQants  and  dependents*  It  was  but  little 
one  individual  could, do;  byt  were  every  Irish  gentleman  of 
ianded  property  to  follow  his  examj^e,  to  hve  fbr  many  years  on 
his  own  estate,  to  abolish  agents,  drivers,  and  middle  men ;  and, 
fay  a  judicious,  discriminating,  and  encoura^ng  manage;ment,  to 
render  his  tenants  industrious  and  happy,  Ireland  would  soon 
materially  change  its  aspect  and  character.  We  have  not 
met  with  a  better  ot  clearer  account  of  the  actual  state  of  the   , 
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low^r  orders  ia  Ir^Ia^d,  or  a  more  saliafiiftor^P'expdKtibh'  «f  die 
only  wa^  (^^i^cndering  them  vialuable subjects..  Of  Miss  Edge*' 
worth^s  style  and  maniier  we  need  not  at  this  time  of  da^  t&e 
noti^  She  has  sensibly  adopted  a  igraver  maimer  in  these' 
memoirs  of  her  father,  one  also,  suited  to  the  statistical  natnre 
of  her  subject,  and  to  the  d^pW  important  matter  of  which  she 
treats ;  and,  to  say  the  least  dt  them^  they  are  atike  calenlated 
to  instruct  private  indmduals«nd  Goyeroment  itself,  hdw  Ire- 
land is  best  to  be  improved  said  conciliated.  >  Indeed,  landed  pro* 
prietors  even  in  this  country^  cannot  read  these  memaicsvi^iout 
great  b^efit* 

After  his  third  mamage,  Mr.  Edgewocth  settled  permanent^ 
ly  in  Ireland.  <<In  the  year  178S,  to  use  his  owo' words,  I  re* 
turzied  tolrelaiidy  with  a  firm  detenninatipn  to  dedicate  the  remaiacbr  of  my 
life  to  the  im|>rovement  of  my  estate^  and  to  the  education  of  i|iy  x;hildren; 
^d  fardier^  yn£h  the  sincere  nope  of  contributing  to  th?  melioration  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  from  which  I  drew  my  subsistence.**" 
In  the  descriptioti  of  what  an  absenteie  must  expect  to  meet  on 
his  first  resolutely  settling  on  his  Irish  estate,  our  readers  will 
discover  all  the  descriptive  power  of  "  Castle  Rackrent''  itself. 
'^  Thingp  and  persons  are  so  much  improved  in  Ireland  of  latter  days^  that 
only  those  who  can  remember  how  they  were  some  thirty  or  forty  ^ear^ 
ago>  can  conceive  the  variety  of  domestic  grievances^  which,  inlhose  tune^ 
assiiiled  the  master  of  a  family  immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  his  Iriah 
hpine.  Wherever  he  turned  his  eyes  ip  or  out  of  his  house,  damp,  dila- 
pidation, waste,  appeared.  Painting,  glazing,  roofing,  fencing  fini^Tig-^ 
all  were  wanting  J 

'^  The  back'.yaid,  and  ev«n  the  front  lawn  round  the  windowB  of  .the 
house,  were  filled  with  loungers, jfb//(m;er^,  and  petitioner^;  tenants,  i^nder-i 
tenants,  drivers,  sub^agent  and  agent,  were  to  have  audience  ;  and  they  all 
had  grievances  and  secret  informations,  accusations  reciprocating,  and  quar^ 
rds  each  under  each  interminable.  .  Alternately  as  landlord  and  magisteite, 
ihe  proprietor  of  an  estate  had  to  listen  to  perpetual  complaints,  potty  wiang- 
lings,  and  equivocations,  in  which  no  human  sagacity  qo^ld  dis^ver  truth, 
pf  award  justice*  Then  came  widows  and  orphim^,  with  tale^  of  distr^^ 
ftnd  cases  of  oppression,  such  as  the  ear  and  heart  of  unhardehed  humaiiibf 
could  not  withstand.  And  when  some'  of  the  supplicants  were  satisfied, 
fresh  jexpeetants  appeared  with  claims  of  promi8e8>  and  hopes,  beyond  what 
any  patience,  time,  power,  or  fortune^, ooiQd  satisfy.  8ttch  az^  90 .  great  the 
difficulties  appeared  to  me,  by  which  my  father  was  encompassed  op  our. ar- 
rival at  hopie,  that  I  could  not  conceive  how  he  could  get  through  Aem,,  nor 
could  I  imagine  hpw  these  people  had  evier  goyie  on  during  his  absencel  I 
was  with  him  constantly,  and  I  was  amused  and  intei^tedin  Seeing  how  h6 
made  his  way  thnough  wese  complaiata^  petitionB,  andgrieyitnces^  innith  de^ 
cipon  and  dispatch;  he,  all  the  time^  in  good  humoii|r  with  the  pepple,  and 
th^  delighted  with  himj  tjiough  he  often  ^^  rated  them  roundly^  when 
they  stood  before  him  perverse  in  litigation,  helpless  in  procrastination,  de- 
tected in  cunning,  or  convicted  of  falsehood.  They  saw  into  his  character 
idmoat  aa  soon  as  he  understood  theirs.  The  first  iinDark.  whiph  I  heard 
whispered  aside  among  the  peoplq,  with  ra^atulatory  Ipojks  at  eadi  other^i 
was  ^ilis  Honour,' any  way,  is  good  fay.  Vol.  ii.  P5.  ^—4.  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  r^side^  on  his  estate  from  1782  till  his  4^ath  in  l^lTn 
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neariy  flvMUOdMiitfty  yiMur»;    and  MisB  Ed^wortii  va»  UriA' 
ittfio  iill  that  time,  pmy  to^  all  his  afFairs  domeitie  and|mblic.    '  * 

We  must  content  outtielveft  with  mere  detached  nodces  of  the' 
remamdel:  cf  the  work*  Mies  Edgeworth  gives  an  excellent'  fai»^ 
tory  cf  that  singular  and  powerful  eng^e,  accidentally  oonstrucU 
ed,  but  most  ftkiif uUy.  appfied^  the  association  and  cooperation' 
of  the  Irish  volunteers  in  17d2.  -  Mn  Edgeworth,  always  a  nn*^ 
cere  lover  of  Uberty,  was  a  zealous  friend  to  their  cause  and 
exertidns.-^Mr.  Day  is  unfo^unately  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse  <;  and  tlM»e  is  much  of  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Edge^ 
w(»th  given,  in  ord^  to  complete  a  sort  of  episodical  memoir  of. 
him.  This  certtdftly  eccentric  rferson  will  not  excite  in  the  read* 
er's  mind  the  interest  expected  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  or  any  thing^ 
approachii^  to  that  which  he  occasions  in  her  own,  as  her  fatherV 
friend.  We  diiiik  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  on  this  subject* 
Mr.  Edgeworth  was  severely  tried  by  the- death  of  Beiferal  most 
promising  and  engaging  children.  His.  daughter  Honora  died  of 
consuinption  at  fifteen,  and  subsequently  his  son  Heni:y.  His  fa^ 
mily  had  their  fuU  share  in  theal^:inA^andsu£Pfri|igs  of  the  r^bel-i 
lion  and  French  invasion.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  how  their  p<^ula-r 
lity  and  benevolent  character  protected  them  in  the  midst  of  publie' 
peril.  There  is  much  too  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Edge  worth's  tele- 
graphs, and  his  perfect  good  humour  on  the  rejection  of  them  by 
Govemraent. — The  third  Mrs.  Edgeworth  died  in  1 797;  and  Mr« 
Edgeworth  was,  with  his  usual  unquestionably  ill-judged  haste, 
married  for  the  fourth  time.— -He  was  soon  after  returned  for  the 
county  of  Lpngford  to  the  Irish  parliament,  where  all  his  exer- 
tions were  for  &s  country's  good. — He  was  the  author  of  a  plan, 
brought  forward  in  parliament,  for  the  education  of  the  lower 
orders ;  of  all  schemes  the  most  fitting  for  Ireland.— -He"  receiv- . 
ed  a  playful  letter  from  Dr.  Darwin,  in  writing  which  that 
singular  man  had  actually  expired,  the  postscript  to.that  letter^* 
written  in  another  hand,  annouiicipg  his  aeath.— Mr.  Edgewdrtk 
paid  another  visit  to  France  during  the  peace  1802,  with  his  fa-^ 
mily,  and  barely  got  off  befbre  the  detention  of  the  Engli^hl  Not 
80  nisi  son,  who  was  fourteen  years  detained  at  Verdun.— One 
of  Mr.  Edgeworth^s  sons  being  engaged  in  his  studies  at  the 
university  c^.  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Edgeworth  and -his  dadghtet^ 
next  came  there  in  spring  180S.  Even' if  we  had  room,  we 
must  iQ  modesty  omit  the  very  lively  and  flattering  account  of 
pur  «  own  romantic  town"  and  its  society,  which  is  given  by  oo 
good  a  judge. .  r 

Mr.  Edgeworth  was  very  diffident  of  his  powers  as  a  writer  x 
fwd  ^  theory  a?E  to  his  inability,  was  for  many  years  of  hia 
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life  Ae  reaabn  of  ndt  attempting  to  vrile»    P^itufpt  it  was  Ibis 
i¥hich  induced  him  to  make  liis  fint  and  almost  all  his  a£- 
ter  triaki)  in  company  with  his  daughter.     '^  Practical  Educa- 
tion,^ his  first  important  w(»rk)  was  a  joint  production ;  a  bod^ 
too  wdl  known  to  require  remark  from  us.     His  work  on  Pn>. 
fiessionai  Education  was  his  own  exclunvelj.    The  welL-known 
treatise  on  ^^  Irish  Bulls,**  was  a  copartnery  concern.    His  other 
publications  were  chiefly  political  or  eamomical  essays  pr  letters. 
The  ojunion  was  very  general,  that  Miss  Edgeworth^s  rather 
unsuccessful  noTel  of  <^  Patronage"'  was  a  joint  production,  and 
that  it  was  injured  by  being  so.  MissEdgewortfi  says  (mh. this  Vead. 
'<  The  plan^  founded  on  tbe  story  of  two  families,  one  making  their  way  in 
the  world  by-  independent  efibrts,  the  other  by  mean  arts^  and  by  courting 
the  greats  was  long  afterwards  the  ground- work  of  ^  Patronage.*    The  cha- 
racter of  Lord  Oldoorough  was  added^  but  most  of  the  oth«%  remained  as 
my  father,  or^nally  described  them:  his  heio  and  heroine  weve  in  greater 
difficulties  than  mine^  more  in  loye^  and  consequently  more  interesting,  and 
the  whole  story  was  infinitely  more  entertaining.    I  mention  this,  because 
some  critics  took  it  for  granted,  that  he  wrote  parts  of  '  Patronage/  of  whidi, 
in  truth,  he  did  not  write,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection^  any  single  passage  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  have  ascribed  to  him  all  those  ntnlts  which 
were  exdusiyely  mine;  the  original  design,  which  was  really  his,  and 
which  I  altered^  had  all  that  merit  of  lively  action  and  interest  in  which 
mine    has   been    found  deficient.'^      lb.  p.   344.       She     ac- 
knowledges with  much  and  praiseworthy   humility,  that   her 
father's  critical  acumen  and  literary  tact  were  of  great  benefit  to 
all  the  compositions  which  she  has  given  to  the  world. 
.   For  much  detail  of  Mr.  Edge  worth's  generosity  and  benevo- 
lence, of  the  good,  public  and  private,  of  which  he  was  the  au- 
thor or  cause,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Miss  Edgeworth's 
Memoirs ;  which,  although  we  think  them  rather  too  much  dila- 
ted, are  written  in  a  happy  medium  between  the  most  affection- 
ate regard  to  a  justly  beloved  father's  memory,  and  a  sense  of 
the  natural  limits  of  public  sympathy.     Miss  Ed^eworth  is  too 
intent  on  the  chief  object  of  her  affections,  to  think  of  her  own 
literary  fame  in  these  pages.     We  will  not  say  that  she  will  lose 
reputation,*^but  that  she  will  not  gain  much  by  them ;  this, 
however,  we  think,  she  wiU  gain  a  place  in  the  reader'sesteem  and 
affection,  higher  even  than  what  the  most  brilliant  efforts  of  her 
genius  had  previously  obtained  for  her. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  offer  any  long  critique  on  Mr. 
Edgeworth's  character  as  it  appears  in  the  memoirs,  for  we  have 
had  occasion  to  make  so  many  remarks  upon  it  incidentally,  that 
the  reader  must  be  already  aware  of  our  opinion.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  rate  him  so  high  as  he  rated  himself;  nor  even  as 
he  was  estimated  by  his  daughter.  His  talents  do  not  seem  to  us 
to  have  gone  beyond  what  is  called  cleverness  or  address.  High 
and  ori^nal  energy  of  thought,  the  combinations  of  intellectual 
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poiWy  and  Hie  fafticr  range  of  genius,  wereno  diatihiijoiis  rf  hii*. 
He  waa  assuredly  neithar  poet,  orator,,  not  philosopher ;  nor 
was  be,  in  any  sense,  a  great  man.  In  a  moral  point  rf  view^ 
we  tfaink  the  errors  of  ms  youth  resulted  from  a  wretchedly 
mis-iurrai^ed  educatic^,aresUes8  vanity^  an  ill-regiilated  ardour! 
and  the  great  faults  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Yielding 
to  present  excitonent,  he  was  the  creature  of  impulse^-^t  was 
fortunate  for  him  when  the  irnoni£ntun%  was  in  die  right  di^ 
rection.  Such  it  was^  we  think,  when  mven  by  Sir  Francis  De^ 
lava],  in  the  awful  last  moments  of  a  frmtless  li^,— ^or  wef^l  as^ 
sured,  that  thare  was  a  &vouraUe  turn  in  Mr.  Edgeworth's  con* 
duct  from  that  period.  Without  such  admonition,  we  are  no  les§ 
certain,  that  Tfix.  Edgeworth^s  future  course  would  have  beeii 
much  less  prudent  than  it  proved.  The  death  of  his  first  wife  was 
another  event  in  hb  history  which  improved  Mr.  Edgeworth's  cha- 
ractcr.  Ahappi^  marriage  led  him  to  cultivate,  more  than  he 
had  done,  domestic  habits ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  give  the 
fullest  credit  to  his  daughter  in  her  detail  of  his  success.  When  h^ 
$Med  in  Ireland,  his  good  qualities,  of  which  he  had  many, 
found  time  to  operate ;  and  we  equally  beheve  in  all  that  is  said  of 
him  as  a  country  gentleman  and  a  ma^strate.  We  do  not,  how* 
ever,  think  that  he  was  a  very  great  accessimi  to  the  Irish  House 
tf  Commons,  in  any  other  way  than  in  his  practical  knowledge  of 
Irish  rural  affairs ;  and  of  the  condition,  manners,  and  dispomtioii 
of  the  lower  orders ;  which  qualified  him  no  higher  than  to  form 
what  is  called  in  Parliament  a  good.  Committee-man.  In*  short 
Mr.  Edgeworth  was  a  clever,  Active,  somewhat  busditig,  on  th^' 
whole  amiable,  very  happy,  and  not  a  Uttle  self-satisfied  man,— 
who  had  one  great  distinction,  and  one  alone,— he  was  the  father 
of  Maria  Edgeworth. 


Art  VL-^Memoir  of  the  early  Campaigns  of  the  Duke  (f  WeU 
Ungton  in  Portugal  and  Spain.  By  an  Officer  employed  in 
his  Army.     Pp.  gS*.     London,  John  Murray.  1880. 

VV  E  have  read  this  simple,  unpretending,  and  gentlemanlike 
narratiye  with  much  pleasure.  It  is  the  plain  tale  of  a  gallant 
soldier,  whose  feelings  are  perfectly  under  his  command,  and  are 
not  once  allowed,  even  when  he  touches  on  events  which  divided 
his  countrymen  into  intemperate  factions,  to  disturb,  in  him,  that 
equanimity  and  candour  which  are  the  best  pledges  of  truth,  and 
he  greatest  ornaments  of  the  historian.     We  were  atte-acted  to 
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the  "Watk  by  the  tide,  nhkdjL  instandr  BUj^^estedlxi  uA  reOdetknig 
of  the*  greatest  ioterest  There  needs  no  annalist,  for  our  gisner- 
Iktion,  f^  the  later  glories  of  Wellington  and  his  aravf.  These 
are  engraven  on  every  memory  and  on  every  heart.  - .  But  'we 
foay  lose  sight  of  thdir  earlier  deeds  in  the  very  blaze  of  their 
final  ttiumphs.  We  thank  the  author  for  recalling  oar  thoughts: 
We  had  nearly  forgotten  the  details  of  the  incipient  efforts  of 
pur  gallant  countrymen^  against  the  most  gigantic  power  that 
ever  threatened  the  liberties  of  mankind.;  nor  were  we  before  M 
nuidi  aware  of  their  interest.  We  have  fdllowed  widi  equal  pro 
fit  and  delight  the  earlier  steps  of  that  memoratde  ascefndancy,  of 
which  one  extraordinary  man  laid  the  foundation;  in  the  face  cif 
overwhelming  force,  and:  in  the  midst: xif  universal  daspoifAenrfi 
ffe  was  an  extraordhiaiy  inan^  who  despaired  not  when- even 
England  was  spell-bound  b^  the  ominous  agency  of  French  vie** 
tory — ^when  thp  British,  soldier,  distrusting:  his  guides,,  distrust* 
ili^g  bUnself,  set  an  unassured  foot  on  the  greatarena  of  Continen- 
tal Europe.,  and  leader  after  leader  checked  his  advatttoe;  orcom* 
pelled  his  retr^at-r-wfac!n  Napoleon's  countless  hosts  had  ci^dssed 
the;  ^Pyrenees,  and^  in  all  the  con^ence  of  Napoleon's  pr^nee^ 
ppp^esaed.  the  land-r^when  Spain  herself  had  begun  to  thwart^-  to 
bate,  and  almost  to  starve  her  deliverer&«^andlast,  perhaps' wbr^t 
to  bear,  Engliind^s  generous  purpose  was  on  the  wane,  m&  m 
her  very  Senate  were  advocated  abandonment  of  the  oppressed, 
and  compromise  with  the  oppressor.  He  .was  an  extraordinary 
man,  who  stood  alone  erect,  undaunted,  unwearied,  almc^t  un- 
perplexed ;  and,  calmly  estimating  his  enemy,  his  ifollowers,  him- 
self, gave  his  pledge  to  his  country,  and^  turning  a.  fearless  front 
to  the  tremendous  force  before  him,  cheered  his  admiring  corn* 
l^es,  and  taught  them  confidence  in  themselves. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  went  to  Portugal  in  1 808,  with  titie  com- 
mand of  a  detachment  only  of  the  army  sent  to  aid  in  the  deli- 
verance of  the  Peninsula.  Older  officers  were  speediiy.to  /bUo^f 
him;  to  a  man  imbued  with  that  over-respect  for  their  fHretsnd- 
ing  enemy,  which  dictated  timid  movements  and.rendiei^  even 
victories  fruitless.  Su:  Arthur  Wellesley,  well  aware  of  this,  re- 
solved to  prove  his  own  bolder  plan  before  the  more  cautious  mea* 
(Tures  of  his  superiors  should  overtake  him.  Rotleia  and  Timiera 
were  his  proofs.  But  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  Sir  Hew  .  Dairy mple, 
lirrived,  and  it  was  not  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  feuit.that  Ointira 
jfoUowed.  We  much  admire  the  temper  with  which  our -author  li-< 
ihits  himself  to  a  simple  expression  of  regret,  that  the  advance 
was  countermanded;  that  the  flying  enemy,  bivouacked  insight; 
that  they  almost  dictated  the  terms  of  their  own  surreoder* 
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But  in  that  expression  there  is  a  Aep&LcS  feelii^,  eloquvii  be- 
jond  an  the  reproached  ever  poured  out  by  balked  enterprise  er 
disappointed  patriotism.  We  give  the  author^s  description  of 
VimieEa. 

.  '^  Jimot  aspsrated  his  vrmj  to  attack  the  positions  of  our  right  and  left 
at  the  same  moment^  connecting  hip  two  wings  hy  the  force  und^  General 
Kellerman.  They  were,  however^  at  too  great  a  distance  from  each  otlier,  and 
their  attacks  were  unconnected.  The  left  column  was  first  engaged  with  the 
brigade  of  Brigadier  General  Anstruther ;  it  attempted  to  turn  his  rights  but 
after  a  contest  of  some  duration^  in  which  the  superiority  of  the  British  £fe, 
in  the  first  instaiice^  and  afterwards  of  British  bayonets^  was  completely  pro-> 
ved^  the  enemy  was  repulsed  with  ^eat  slaughter^  and  forced  to  abandon 
his  undertaking.  The  right  column  (which  had  moved  to  the  left  of  the 
British^)  hegaxL  its  attack  upon  the  brigades  of  M^}or-Generals  Ferguson  andt 
Nightingale^  at  the  time  that  the  left  had  been  beaten  by  Bricadier-Gene^ 
ral  Anstruther*  It,  commenced  with  considerable  vijgour^  but  tne  steadiness 
with  wKich  it  was  received  soon  stopped  its  career ;  m  less  than  half  an  hour 
the  coliimn  was  beaten  and  pursued  beyond  the  heights;  General  Bregnier 
and  six  guns  taken.  A  FVench  regiment  afterwards  ndlied  near  the  vUlage' 
of  Vtoleeo^  at  the  exttemity  of  the  hiU^  and  made  an  attadc  in  column  of 
mass  to  recover  the  guns ;  but  it  was  completely  routed  with  great  loss.  The 
attack  upon  the  village  of  Vimiera^  as  the  decisive  effort,  was  made  by  the 
teserve^  in  close  column,  supported  by  artfllery,  but  it  was  most  gBUantlV 
resisted  by  the  50th  and  part  of  the  43d  regiments.  Who  charged  the  flank 
of  the  column,  and  totally  defeated  it.  Two  squadrons  of  me  20th  reglw 
ment  of  cavaJry  moved  upon  it  when  broken,  and  cut  down  and  took  piri<4 
soners  a  considerable  number  of  those  composing  it,  who  were  escaping  from, 
fte  infantry.'* 

This  Was  in  all  Its  features  a  battle  for  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
to  found  his  future  hopes  upon.  He  saw  the  over-confident 
enemy  more  easily  foiled,  and  more  disgracefully  routed  in  aU 
their  attacks,  than  he  had  ever  expected.  He  saw  demonstra- 
ted the  imposing  aspect,  but  real  weakness,  in  the  face  of  a  reso- 
lute  enemy,  of  the  French  attack  in  solid  masses.  Breadth  of 
fire  from  determined  lines,  and  a  bayonet  charge  which  closed  on 
all  sides  of  the  arrested  host,  instantly  and  invariably  reduced 
the  columns  to  helpless  confusion.  We  have  heard  officers  say, 
that  the  difficulty  of  escape,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  ou 
such  occasions,  has  occasioned  a  carnage,  which  has  excited  the 
compassion  of  the  victors,  and  stayed  their  hands. 

''  A  short  time  before  the  victory  was  decided.  Sir  Harry  burrard  arrived 
from  the  frigate,  on  board  ndiich  he  had  remained  during  the  night.  tSir 
A.  Wellesley  was  tir^mring  to  foUow  up  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  and 
^  already  brought  im.Brigadier'HGeneEal  Bowes'  and  Msjor^General  Af^^ 
l^d's  brigades,  (who  had  as  yet  been  in  the  reserve  and  unengaged,)  with 

'**''*■        '  "  '  **         'Ma 


whi(^  he  had  intended  to  pursue  the  enemy.  He  had  also  directed  Major* 
General  HiH  to  be  ready  to  move/  from  his  right,  along  the  road  which  h^ 
^as  in. possession  of,  and  which  led  to  the  nearest  Vxie  to  Torres  Vedhis^. 
But. Sir  Harry  Burrard^  conceiving  that  such  movement  would  be  Attended 
with  risk;  desired  Sir  A.  Wellesley  to  discontinue  the.  pursuit.. and  to  r^tj 
satisfied  with  the  advantiiges  that  had  been  gained.    Sir  A.  Wellesley  re« 
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nonslatod  oH'  tlie fiekl^  agaiiigt  the  ordar'to  halt;  bstit  wte'cf  no  Mfl; 
tl^e  dedsion  was.not  to  b«  changed  or  modified;  the  enemy  letired  at  bis 
le^ure ;  our  light  troops  even,  were  not  ordered  to  attend  these  movements, 
and  a  part  of  we  rear  guard  remained  upon  a  hill^  within  a  short  distance 
of  our  position^  till  the  following  morning.  Without  wishing  to  cast  any 
reflection  on  the  conduct  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard^  ai^bnitting  ibat  he  was  plac- 
ed in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty^  yet  it  is  impossihle  not  to  regret,  diat  the 
person  in  whose  mind  the  plan  of  the  campaign  originally  was  formed,  was  not 
aUowed  to  execute  it  throughout.  The  system  which  Sir  Arthur  WeUesleyhad 
laid  down,  h^  now  heen  altered  in  three  most  essential  points.  First,  The 
not  poceeding,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  to  turn  the  left  of  the  enemy 
by  tne  movement  he  had  ordered  upon  Mafra,  thereby  changmg  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army  from  the  offensive  to  the  defensive.  Secondly,  The  not 
pursiung  the  enemy  after  the  victory  of  Vimiera;  and  ia^%.  The  having 
changed  the  dissection  of  Sir  John  Moore's  corps  from  its  march  upon  San* 
tarem  to  its  junction  with  the  army  of  Sir  Arthur  Welledey." 

We  question  if  this  country  at  the  time  had  a  cleair  titles  to  re^ 
proach  Sir  H.  Burrard  for  his  cautious  movements.'  We  shall 
only  remind  our  readers  that  the  opinion  was  very  prevalent,  that 
Sir  A.  Wellesley  was  a  rash  officer.  Knowing  what  we  now  do, 
there  is  much  mterest  in  looking  back  oh  the  first  beginnings 
of  the  bolder  system,  which  at  length  delivered  the  world. 
f^  The  feeling  of  the  army  which  had  fought  the  hattie  of  Vimiera,  was  at 
this  time  most  hostile  to  the  armistice  wmch  had  been  agreed  upon.  The 
expression  of  a  private,  in  one  of  the  regiments  which  had  most  gallantlv 
asserted  the  superiority  of  the  British  arms,  deserves  to  be  recordea. 
Whilst  marching  in  ms  column  to  Sobral,  he  appeared  to  be  looldng  for 
sometiiing  which  he  had  lost;  and  upon  being  asked  what  he  was  in 
search  of,  replied.  Ten  days,  which  hebdieved  he  should  never  find  again." 

It  was  conditioned  that  nothing  but  military  baggage  snould 
be  embarked  by  the  French  army.  The  author  na[rrates  some 
paltry  larcenies  committed  by  some  of  their  officers  highest  in 
rank,  most  of  which,  however,  were  detected,  and  the  articles  re- 
covered. Sir  A.  Wellesley  returned  to  England ;  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  and  Sir  H.  Burrard  were  recalled  ;  and  the  BritiA 
army  was  entrusted  to  the  command  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
♦  The  author  enters  pretty  fully  into  the  events  of  the  war  in 
Spain,  before  the  actual  co-operation  of  the  British  troops :  the 
surrender  of  Dupont  and  Wedel  preceded  the  entrance  of  Sir 
John  Moore  into  Spain.  Sir  J.  Moore,  it  is  well  known,  advan- 
ced but  to  retreat.  The  author,  although  he  narrates  that  that 
commander  began  by  despairing  of  the  cause,  when  the  armies 
of  Blake  and  Castanos  were  dispersed,  and  Bonaparte  was  ad- 
vancing to  surround  the  British  army,  which  was  only  30,000 
strong,  yet  does  him  the  justice  to  add,  that  the  total  failure  of 
(be  commissariat  to  establish  magazines  on  the  line  of  march 
made  retreat  unavoidable.  He  describes  well  the  gallant  affair 
of  Corunna,  and  the  glorious  death  of  Sir  John  Mooi*e. — "  Thus 
ended  the  second  campaign  in  which  British  troops  had  been  engaged  in  the 
Peninsula.    It  would  be  a  melancholy  task  to  canvass  it  throu^out.    The 
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Itttaetbn  wm  wolthy  «f  the  men  who  have  siaoe  deliv^ved  Spain  from  ite 
meroIeflsi&Tiders;  but  the  morements  wlnsh  preceded  it  were  far  from 
beiog  generally  approred.  Great  difficulties  were>  indeed,  opposed  to  Sk 
J.  Moore:  but  it  would  appear,  that,  in  his  own  mind,  they  were  too  high- 
ly rated.  He  discharged  his  duty  to  his  country,  however,  with  his  utmoiit 
zeal.  He  died  fighting  to  maintain  its  gbry,  and  his  name  will  ever  be 
nmked  amongst  its  heroes." 

Next  April,  Sir  A.  Wellesley  amved  to  take  the  command  of 
the  troops  which  had  remained  in,  or  been  sent  to  P(H*tugaI. 
Rigour,  confidence,  and  success  revived.  The  short  but  bril- 
liant campaign  of  ten  days  on  the  Douro  justified  the  change 
of  measures. — ^  No  operation  could  be  more  di£Scult,  or  require 
greater  bravery  in  the  troops  to  execute,  or  talent  in  the  general  to  combine  ; 
but  0(«i|detef  success  attended  it  Marshal  Soult  was  surprised ;  the  Bri- 
tish amiy  passed  the  river  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and  of  the  superic»r 
nvmbers  which  were  brought  to  overwhelm  the  first  regiments  that  crossed; 
and  the  French  army  was  driven,  with  the  loss  of  its  sick  and  wounded,  of 
great  part  of  its  baggage,  and  of  a  considerable  number  of  guns,  from  the 
town  of  Oporto." 

On  the  following  day,  Sir  A- pursued,  and  the  enemy  abandon- 
ed their  whole  baggage,  and  fled  out  of  Portugal  by  the  moun- 
tain roads  to  Orense.  No  part  of  their  experience  of  the  British 
troops  and  leaders,  tended  more  than  this  brief  campaign  to  re- 
gulate, for  the  future,  the  presumption  of  the  French  soldiers 
and  their  Marshals.  Whilst  Sir  A.  Wellesley  was  employed 
in  chasing  Marshal  Soult  out  of  the  country,  the  French  had 
five  other  Marshals,  Victor,  Ney,  Mortier,  Suchet,  and  Jourdan, 
with  130,000  men  in  the  Peninsula.  The  British  army  amount- 
ed to  24,000  men.  The  Spaniards,  in  woful  organization,  and 
utter  uselessness,  were  110,000;  the  Portuguese,  15,000,  not  yet 
ready  for  the  field.  In  estimating  the  rdative  value  of  British 
and  French  troops,  we  have  always  pressed  the  vital  considera* 
tion  of  a  hypothetical  change  of  their  relations.  Let  the  reader 
imagine  the  effect,  had  the  130,000  men  been  entirely  British 
troops,  and  the  24,000  been  French,  less  helped  than  nindered 
by  their  numerous  Spanish  and  Portuguese  allies ! 

Talavera  was  the  first  trial  of  strength  after  the  affair  of  the 
Douro.  The  obstinate  contest  of  these  three  sanguinary  day^s, 
is  too  well  recollected  to  require  to  be  here  repeated.  The  facts 
are  candidly  and  clearly  stated  by  the  author.  The  only 
circumstance  worthy  of  record  of  the  Spanish  contingent  who 
acted,  or  rather  did  not  act,  on  that  occasion,  is,  that  believing 
themselves  either  actually  attacked,  or  about  to  be,  they  let  out 
the  secret  of  the  presence  of  the  whole  allied  army,  which  it  was 
yet  expedient  to  conceal,  by  every  individual  Spaniard  boldly  fi- 
ring off  his  musket,  as  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  expected 
danger  as  he  had- time  to  calculate.  A  very  natural  result  of  so 
well-directed  a  fire  is  thus  described.    *^  Several  of  the  officers  of 
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ihe  Guards  wbo'were  standiiig  in  front  of  their  men^  lihd  manv  of  the  li^ 
troopfi  of  the  Gennans,  who  were  posted  in  advanoe,  were  killed  or  wounded 
by  this  fire."-*-The  author  says  of  Talavera^  ^^  There  never  was  a  more 
extraordinarj  battle  than  the  one  which  had  now  been  deserihed.  The  French 
brought  into  the  field  a  f(»:ce  of  not  less  than  47^000  men^  and  the  whole  of 
tibeir  attacks^  with  the  most  trifling  exception,  were  directed  against  the  Bri- 
tish army,  not  exceeding  18,000  infantry,  and  1500  cavalry;  Yet  the  British 
Cteheral  nad  nerve  to  maintain  the  contest,  imd  ability  to  baffle  the  effinrts  of 
the  enemy.  The  army  displayed  a  courage  and  perseverance  which  did  JnatilK 
to  the  confidence  with  wmch  its  commander  had  relied  upon  it;  and  proved 
to  Spain  and  to  the  world,  what  the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  British  soldier 
is  capable  of  eflecting,  when  under  the  diredtioh  of  such  an  officer. '  The 
enemy  did  justice  to  the  talent  of  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  and  to  the  unrivalkd 
bravery  of  his  troops ;  Marshal  Victor  admitted  to  an  English  offieer  who 
was  tat:en  prisoner,  that  much  as  he  had  heard  of  the  gallantry  of  English 
soldiers,  still  he  could  riot  have  believed  that  any  men  could  have  been  led  to 
attacks  so  deq>erate  as  somie  that  he  had  witnessed  in  the  battle  of  Talavera'^ 
This  victory,  applauded  by  the  better  feelings  of  the  British 
nation,  but  actually  railed  against  by  party  spirit  as  a  fruitless 
waste  of  blood,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  su^pposed  irashness 
of  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  who  ought  no  longer  to  be  entrusted  with 
human  life,  was  calmly  and  steadily  applied  by  the  deter- 
mined chief  to  his  glorious  theory— and  long  after  he  had,  by 
crossing  the  Pyrenees,  finished  his  proud  demonstration,  and  si- 
lenced all  the  confident  ignorance  that  had  dectaimedl  against  him 
— in  the  disheartening  moments  of  the  sun^s  decline  at  Waterloo 
itself,  Talavera  sustained  the  unconquei^able  spirit  of  Wellington, 
and  led  him  to  the  short  soliloquy  which  TTas  by  chance  over'^ 
heard  when  the  aspect  was  most  overca^st ;  ^^  t  shall  gain  thi» 
BATTLE  YET.'*  We  havc,  for  our  pai^,  always  considered  Tala- 
vera in  its  general  results  as  really  the  most  productive  battle  in 
the  war.  It  produced  no  immediate  benefits,  it  is  true;  but 
Sheridan,  who  cherished  a  glow  of  British  feeling  in  his  h^art, 
which  the  faction  to  which  he  belonged  found  often  very  trou- 
blesome, was  rfever  gteeted  by  the  cheers  of  parliianient  more 
cordially,  than  when  he  said  that  "  the  victory  of  Talavera  was 
worth  a  w4iole  archipelago  of  sugar-islands.*^ 

After  the  poor  figure  made  by  Cuesta  and  his  Spaniards  at 
Talavera,  the  utter  failure  of  supplies  and  means  of  transport—- 
Cuesta,  who  had  abundance  unemployed,  seeding  literally  j^&t^ 
carts  to  temove  4000  wounded  men; — Sir  A.  Wellesley  re-crossed 
the  Tagus,  and  never  counted  on  the  Spaniards  more.  "  They 
were  no  fopger  to  he  depended  upon  for  the  most  trifling  operations.  Wlien 
tiiejr- were  required  to  act,  they  remained  mimoTed;  when  entrusted  with  a 
pontion,.  as  at  Talavera,  they  deserted  it  without  reason;  when  directed  to 
avoid  an.  action,  which^  if  successful,  could  he  of  no  henefit  to  their  cause> 
they  seemed  to  court  one ;  and  when  engaged,  exposed  themselves  to  the 
most  disastrous  defeats.'"  Henceforth  the  assistance  offered  by 
that  degraded  people  was  limited  to  loud  appeals  to  their  formed' 
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g^;  and  in  sgpite  pf  all  theii*  ^haipeful  defeats  ai|d  diapenioils, 
the  steady  averment,  founded  ^u  firm  belief,  of  their  own  iovind^ 
hdity.  It  is  difficult  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  of  light 
and  knowledge  to  conceive  the  childishness  of  a  people  in  dark» 
ness  and  ignorance.  ^*  The  state  of  Spain  at  this  time  was  most 
extnordmary :  the  whole  people  were  hostile  to  the  French ;  yet  their  ex- 
ertions at  the  eommencement  of  their  struggle^  had  so  far  surpassed  any 
former  eSbatts  they  had  heen  called  upon  to  make^,  that  they  now  reposed 
m  security^  confidnng  their  cause  to  the  means  w^ch  they  had  already  pro* 
vided.  ima  sheltering  themselyes  from  any  farther  calls  by  the  loud  and  re^ 
echoed  declarations  that  they  were  invincible.  It  was  in  vain  to  comhat 
against  this  argument;  if.a4oul>t  as  to  its  validity  was  started,  the  in- 
stance of -Moncey's  retreat  from  Valentia,  and  of  Ney*s  from  Gallicia,  were 
thought  sufficient  to  remove  all  apprehensions^  and  to  silence  for  ever  the 
discussion  of  the  subject:  the  b4t-informed  amount  the  Spaniards  were 
carried  away  b;f  feelings  so  congenial  to  their  haughty  spirits,  and  so  well, 
adapted  to  me  indolence  of  then*  natures.  The  defence  of  Saragossa  and  ' 
of  Gferona  convinced  them  that  the  attempt  to  conquer  Spain  would  be 
unavaiHn^;  and  th^y  sunk  at  once  into  a  security  for  which  they  since  have 
most  deany  paid*" 

It  followed  frotn  all  this,  that  the.  Spaniards  took  the  entire 
merit  of  all  the  victories  gained  by  the  British ;  and  now,  we 
have  no  doubt,  conscientiously  consider  the  final  expulsion  ot*tbe 
enemy  as  a  proof  of  their  original  thesis .  of  the  invincibility  of 
Spain.  We  have  been  told  by  an  officer,  who,  in  Cpbnel 
Skerret's  handful  of  l^nglish,  surpri^^  5000  French,  and 
drove  them  out  of  Seville,  th^t  the  Spanish  troops  who  might 
have  assisted,  but  purposely  lingered  behind  to  watch  events, 
actually  marched  into  the. town  some  hours  after  it  was  quietly 
possessed,  and  apprcmria^ed  the  glorjr  of  the  victory!    . 

Such  views  of  tnis  history  are  important  elements  in  the 
great  account  between  Wellington  and  his  country.  His  hope 
of  success,  in  the  midst  of  such  difficulties  and  dangers,  we 
have  not  a  doubt,  distinguished  him,  at  that  time,  from  all  his 
existing  countrynien.  The  success  of  the  French  in  the  Ger..- 
man  war  liberated  the  whole  power  of  their  Empire,  aiid  ren« 
dered  it  disposable  for  the  suli>jugation  of  Spain«  .Reinforce* 
ments  of  100,000  men  were  crossing  the  Pyrenees;:  the  Spa- 
niards had  thrown  away,  in  an  hour,  their  last  army  at  Ocana: 
and  the  British  Parliament  itself  resounded  with  denunciations  of 
the  folly,  the  Qdixotism,  the  criminality,  oi'  continuing  so  hope- 
less and  sanguinary  a  contest. 

The  author- gives  a  clear  and  connected  account  of  the  pr€>i» 
gress  of  the  war — the  easy  conquest  of  Andalusia,  and  siege  of 
Cadiz  by  Soult, — the  progress  of  Suchet  in  Valencia,-— and  the 
meditatea  invasion  of  Portugal  by  the  immense  army  under 
Massena.  He  narrates  the  admirable  arrangements  of  Lord 
Wellington  on  the  Agueda  and  the  .Coa,  and  the  preparation, 
in  the  rear,  for  his  masterly  retreat  by  Busaco  to  Torres  Vedras. 
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He  was  now  at  the  iiead  of  54,000  British  troops — 10,000  Per. 
tuguese-^and  1S,600  Spaniards  under  Romana.  The  enemy, 
of  whose  army  the  author  enumerates  the  corps,  were  103,000. 
'-^  These  nnmbera  are  the  very  lowest  at  which  the  French  army  can  he 
calculated.  Buonaparte  always  called  the  force  under  Massena  alone 
100^000  men ;  ^nd  the  French  officers,  before  the  invadon  of  Portugal,  ga^e 
the  same  account  of  the  mmibers  with  which  they  were  to  overwhelm  us." 
The  totid  French  force  at  that  time  in  Spain  is  computed  by  the 
author  at  800,000  men.  The  British  General  allowed  no  temp- 
tation of  partial  advantages  to  diminish  his  concentrated  force; 
and  therefore  did  not  move '  to  attempt,  what  he  must  besides 
have  failed  in,  to  relieve  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajos,  and  Al- 
meida. 

The  confidence  of  the  French  had  no  bounds.  A  coxcomb,  call- 
ed Colonel  Pavetti,  was  accidentally  taken  prisoner;  Lord  Welling- 
ton bought  back  his  horse  for  his  use  from  the  peasantry  who  had 
taken  it,  and  asked  him  to  his.  table.  At  dinner,  he  told  Lord 
Wellington  that  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes  /was  with  the  army; 
that  she  was  near  her  time,  and  intended  to  have  her  accouche- 
ment in  her  own  Duchy  of  Abrantes ;  which  was  at  the  moment 
130  miles  ip  tthe  rear  of  the  British  army.  Lord  Wellington 
took  no  notice  of  this  piece  of  bad  taste  and  impertinence  ;  but 
the  Spanish  general  Alava  could  not  resist  a  reply  to  it.  "  You 
/*  will  do  well  to  put  the  Duchess  on  her  guard  against  these 
**  gentlemen  dressed  in  red,  for  they  are  verv  bad  accoucheurs." 
We  have  not  any  where  read  a  more  spirited  account  of  the  me- 
morable battle  of  Busaco,  than  the  author's ;  nor  a  more  soldier- 
like detail  of  the  masterlv  combinations  of  which  that  battle  form- 
ed a  part.  It  is  quite  delightful  to  read  of  the  actual  rolling  of 
column  after  column  of  the  French  down  the  mountain  side. 
OneFrenchman,  afterwards  taken,  said,  "That  he  tumbled  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  without  knowing  how  he  escap- 
ed." "  The  battle  of  Busaco  was  thus  terminated.  The  French 
lost  10,000  men  killed^  wounded,  and  prisoners,  in  the  course  of  the  day ; 
and  Marshal  Massena  was  fbrst  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  tsdents  of 
the  General,  and  the  hravery  of  the  troops,  which  he  was  directed  to  drive 
headlong  into  the  sea.^  General  ^oj  was  sent  to  stammer  an 
account  of  Busaco  to  Napoleon.  He  was  interrupted  with  the 
Emperor's  elegant  an4  conclusive  "  Bah  !  the  English  always 
^'  beat  the  French." 

When  Lord  Wellington  comfortably  housed  his  whole  ar- 
my within  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  he  threw  all  the  diffi- 
culties over  upon  his  enemy.  The  reader's  mind  has  now  a 
sensation  of  repose  and  security,  ^hich  after  all  his  fears  is  very 
agreeable.  The  history  of  the  retreat  of  Massena's  half-starved 
army,  and  of  Wellington's  proud  advance  into  Spain,  to  a  new 
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series  of  i^ccesses  which,  without  a  check — Burgos  except- 
ed— terminated  in  the  triumphant  invasion  of  France  itself, 
are  too  well  known  to  require  detail  either  by  us  or  by  the 
author.  The  latter's  tale  is  told  when  Portugal  is  delivered. 
1'  The  detail  of  the  events  which  followed  the  deliverance  of  P<Hrtugal^  does 
not  however  belong  to  the  jNresent  work.  To  describe  the  capture  of  the 
impprtant  fortresses  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos,  in  the  face  of  superior 
armies ;  and  the  destruction  of  that  of  Almarez^  by  which  the  armies  of 
Marmont  and  Soult  were  connected ;  to  follow  Lord  Wellington  through 
the  brilliant  operations  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  and  to  the?  re- 
.  conquest  of  Madrid  and  all  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain ;  to  trace  the 
execution  of  that  magnificent  movement,  by  which  all  the  French  defences 
in  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain  being  turned  without  a  blow,  their  ar-« 
mies  were  completely  overthrown,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  cannon  and  bag- 
gage at  the  battle  of  Vittoria ;  and  Spain,  like  Portugal,  was  delivered  from 
foreign  rule  ; — ^these  glorious  transactions  must  be  left  to  others  to  record. 
They  will  be  handed  down  with  die  rest  of  those  great  events  which  have 
distinguished  the  triumphant  career  of  Lord  Wellington,  as  a  beacon  to 
g[aide  hereafter  all  militarv  men  in  the  pursuit  of  fame,  combined  with  ju»- 
tice,  with  moderation,  and  with  virtue. 

Once  more  we  applaud  the  author^s  generous  wish,  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  earlier  merits  of  the  peninsular  war— «-the  yet  dawning 
glory  of  the  British  chief  and  the  British  army — the  Herculean 
infancy  of  that  strength  which  has  swept  armies,  and  marshals, 
and  monarchs,  from  our  memory; — above  all,  to  that  undaunted 
courage,  and  undespairing  fortitude,  and  indomitable  perseve- 
rance, which,  in  recollection  of  his  earlier  deeds  in  Spain,  a  grate-i 
ful  country  will  for  ever  associate  with  the  name  of  Sir  Arthur 
Weilesley. 


Art.  VII.    Sketches  from  Si.  George's  Fields.    By  Giorgionb 
Di  Castel  Chivso     London,  18^. 

I  HE  atmosphere  of  a  prison  cannot,  we  should  think,  be  the  most 
congenial  ta  poetical  inspiration — nor  do  the  scenes  presented  by 
this  great  receptacle  of  roily  or  misfortune,  strike  us,  at  first  sight, 
as  likely  to  afford  very  choice  materials  for  the  art  of  the  poet  to 
work  upon,  and  to  invest  either  with  its  softer  or  Bfiore  brilliant  co- 
lours. There  is  much,  indeed,  to  sympathise  with,  much  to  con- 
demn, and  a  great  deal  more  to  deplore — but  the  elements  seem  to 
l>e  generally  of  that  common  and  prosaic  kind  that  the  light  of  ima- 
gination will  be  lifted  upon  them  in  vain  for  every  legitimate  pur^ 
pose  of  poetical  interest.  Yet  this  conclusion  is,  perhap,  rather 
built  upon  the  prejudices  of  education  than  the  natural  dictates 
of  the  feelings — and  in  the  circumscribed  range  which  tjie  pride 
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of  criticism  has  marked  out  for  the  exertions  of  the  poet,  the  au- 
thority of  great  examples  has  .been  rather  studiously  consulted, 
without  making  due  allowance  for  the  latent  might,  and  the  yet 
unexplored  capacities  of  genius.  We  Aaz)^  had  poets  who,  in  scorn 
of  all  critical  rules,  have  invested  with  a  high  and  profound  inte- 
rest, themes  over  which  the  eye  of  a  common  observer  wanders 
with  indifference,  and  who  have  been  able  to  extract  from  the  most 
ordinary  incidents,  and  the  fiiost  homely  scenes,  elements  of  pa- 
thos and  of  power,  such  as  had  never  before  been  sum>osed  to 
lurk  under  so  repulsive  an  exterior^     There  is  no  conaition  in 
which  our  nature  can    be  contemplated,  that  does  not  richly 
abound  with  the  materials  of  the  very  highest  poetry— the  poetry 
of  the  passions  and  of  the  heart ;  and  it  requires  only  the  warmth 
of  true  genius  to  turn  the  i^astes,  round  which  criticism  has' too 
hastily  drawn  a  line  or  impassable  seclusion,  into  the  highest 
bloom  of  fertility.     In  no  respect  has  the  world  been  more  in- 
debted to  some  of  the  more  aaring  and  original  of  the  living 
race  of  poets,  than  for  their  conclusive  practical  refutation  of 
the  silly  dogma,  that  the  dominions  of  genius  and  invention 
are  bounded   by  some  unpropitious  law  of  nature,  and  have 
been  long  since  explored  and  exhausted ;  the  general  ascendancy 
of  so  discouraging  a  creed  was  enough  of  itself  to  repress  isdl  ge- 
nuine enthusiasm,  and  to  repel  from  the  higher  paths  of  litera- 
ture, those  who  alone  were  fitted  to  tread  them— by  presenting 
to  th^m  the  odious  alternative  of  unnatural  extravagance  or  ser-> 
vile  imitation.     But  the  interesting  problem  has  of  late  years 
been    boldly    attempted,    and    triumphantly   solved-^nd    in 
spite  of  sarcasm   and  envy,  and   misplaced   ridicule,   some  of 
the  great  innovators  are  fast  ascending  to  fame  by  their  own 
might,  and  already  reaping  the  reward  which  prejudice  may 
defer,  but  of  which  they  cannot  be  ultimately  defrauded.     The 
range  of  poetry  and  eloquence  has  thus  been  rapidly  eitpanded 
-«-««nd   the   exclusive  followers  of  models  and  paltry   satirists 
of  genius  are  hastening  to  acknowledge  and  retract   a   mis-^ 
t^ake,   which    has  been  best  corrected   by  a  splendid   succes- 
sion of  poetit;al  triumphs.     One  of  the  ablest,  and  not  the  least 
popular  of  our  living  poets,  has  apphed  the  energy  of  a'power- 
ful  intellect,  to  paint  the  vicissitudes  of  humble  life,  from  which 
-the  courtly  and  classic  authors  of  another  age  would  have  turned 
with  disdain-^and  in  the  faithful  and  unadorned  pictures  which 
he  has  given  of  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sufferings,  th^ 
bewildering  passions,  the  deep  and  touching  catastrophes  which 
chequer  the  humbler  and  hitherto  unobserved  current  of  human 
existence,  has  powerfully  interested  every  bosom  which  it  was 
worth  while  to  touch,  and  triumphantly  identified  the  genius  ^f, 
^  with  the  spirit  of  humanity.  « 
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I  In  some  of  his  sketches,  which  relate  to  the  King^s  Beach 
|>rison,  the  unknown  author  before  us  reminds  qs  of  the  viw 
gour  and  truth  of  detail,  so  conspicuous  in  many  of  Crabbe''s 
performances ;  and,  although  both  the  objects  and  the  mate^ 
rials  of  the  writers  are  very  diilerent,  we  have  been  occa«* 
^ionally  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  their  powers  of  des^ 
cription.  The  scenes  of  a  prison  will  present  to  different  minds 
very  different  subjects  of  contemplation,  and  may  be  expected 
to  awaken  in  them  very  opposite  emotions.  The  varied  mi^^J^ 
exhibited — the  aspect  of  worldly  hopes  for  ever  crushed— -of  the 
dearest  ties  rudely  shattered  by  misfortune — of  projects,  whe- 
ther selfish  or  generous,  hastily  marred — of  vanity  rebuked, 
or  vice  chastisejd ; — together  with  the  various  impressions  which 
the  sudden  descent  into  a  receptacle  of  shame  and  privation 
makes  upon  different  minds ;— some  rising  by  mere  force  of  cha- 
racter above  their  fate,  others  seeking  to  drown  xeflection  in  aU 
the  low  sensuality  which  is  accessible ; — others  again  pouring 
forth  their  wounded  spirits  in  exasperation  and  defiance ; — And«, 
added  to  all  this,  the  gloomy  and  constraining  economy  of  the 

|)lace — the  rude  memorials  of  former  suff'erings,  which  have  been 
efl  by  the  preceding  races  of  its  unhappy  inmates — the  intolera- 
ble sense  of  coercion  as  it  maddens  the  yet  unaccustomed  captive, 
or  sits  in  settled  melancholy  on  the  brow  of  the  tnore  ancient; 
tenant :— These,  and  a  thousand  other  elements  of  sadness  and 
reflection,  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  and  require  only  the 
aid  of  imagination  to  be  wrought  into  affecting  poetry.  But 
another  view  may  be  taken  of  this  crowded  scene, — and  the  nu-* 
merous  and  impenitent  victims  of  folly  and  vice  which  it  pre-^ 
sents,  who  eveii  while  smarting  under  the  visitation  which  their 
profligacy  has  brought  upon  them,  seek  with  eagerness  die 
means  of  its  continued  indulgence,  may  infuse,  as  the  prevailing 
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lightnings 

Scorn.  Such  is  the  view  which  the  present  author  seems  to  have 
been  chiefly  inclined  to  take  of  his  3ubject,  although  there  are 
many  passages  interspersed  which  bear  a  different  aqd  a  more 
amiable  character. 

Of  this  class  is  the  following,  which  touches  upon  the  sad  re- 
mimscences  and  contrasts  suggested  to  the  unhappy  prisoner, 
by  circumstances  apparently  the  most  minute  and  ummportant. 
^^  For,  bow  intolerable  to  the  soul 
Past  scenes  of  bliss  upon  the  memory  roll. 
When  'mid  a  prison's  horrid  gloom  mey  come 
To  one  that  e'er  has  loved  the  heaven  of  home ! 
Home  !  comprehensive  word !  whose  letters  span 
-^U  that  can  interest  the  heart  of  Taan  ;  \         ^ 
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All  varying  outline^  that  each  mortal's  will. 
With  colour,  light,  and  shade,  his  own  may  fill ; 
Sound,  populous  of  thought,  Uiat  each  employs 
To  give  the  scene  of  his  peculiar  joys ! 
What  forms,  what  sounds,  in  that  one  magic  word. 
In  simultaneous  throngs  are  seen  and  heard ! 

O,  my  own  home !  how  sweetly  dost  thou  rise. 
How  sadly,  too,  upon  my  mind's  fond  eyes  ! 
Thy  fresh  and  verdant  slopes,  thy  waters,  flowers. 
And  the  cool  umhrage  of  tny  heechen  bowers. 
Crowd  on  my  soul ;  and  with  them  all  the  train 
Of  long-past  joys,  that  sharpen  present  pain. 
And,  oh  !  what  faces  'mid  those  scenes  appear ! 
What  well-known  voices  seem  to  thrill  mine  ear ! 

How  slig&t  a  spark  of  thought  will^re  the  train, 
Wliose  swift  explosion  shakes  and  sears  the  brain ! 
Sometimes  a  rose,  that,  in  the  window  placed. 
Proclaims  our  love  of  nature  uneffaced. 
Tells  of  some  paradise  in  which  we  roved. 
In  happy  hours,  with  those  we  fondly  loved ; 
From  dus  you  turn;  lo,  flx'd  upon  the  wall 
Some  sketch  of  mountain-range,  or  waterfall. 
Some  lovely  landscape,  traced  when  at  our  side 
One  dear  as  life  our  pencil's  progress  eyed. 
To  books  you  fly;  but  O  beware  what  pa^ 
You  choose  the  memory's  torture  to  assuage; 
Some  passages  for  ever  in  the  mind 
With  persons  and  with  places  are  entwined ; 
Nay  more,  some  books,  unopen'd  as  they  lie. 
Tell  where  they  stood  in  happier  days  gone  by. 
And  e'en  suggest  the  voice  whose  suasive  power 
Bade  dose  your  study  ere  the  wonted  hour. 

And,  O  thou  beauteous  orb  whose  silver  light 
Makes  garish  day  less  beautiful  than  night ! 
How  does  thy  beam,  upon  the  window  thrown. 
Tell  of  the  happiest  moments  we  have  known^ 
Of  hopes  how  long,  how  confidently  fed ! 
Now  wither'd,  wasted,  and  for  ever  dead." — Pp.  7 — 11. 
The  following  sketch  of  the  inmates  of  the  prison,  and  the 
moral  influences  of  its  atmosphere,  is  spirited  and  just. 
"  Now  let  us  analyse,  but  not  too  loud. 
If  wise, — the  composition  of  this  crowd. 
Made  up  from  native  soil  and  foreign  cHme, 
Of  waste,  of  folly,  accident,  and  crime. 
Here  join  the  speculator  and  the  fool. 
Grey-beards,  and  youngsters  rather  fit  for  school, 
(At  least  for  any  school  but  this  alone, 
where  college  vices  in  the  shade  are  thrown,) 
Of  pugilists,  of  haberdashers,  jugglers, 
Horse-jockies,  swindlers^  Bond-Street  beaux,  and  smugglers ; 
By  hollow  friendship  some  in  prison  thrown. 
By  other's  follies  some,  more  by  their  own. 
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There  stalkfi  a  quondam  senator  in  state^ 
And  still  looks  wise^  and  Aill  of  the  debate^ 
.  A  lexicographer,  whose  worth  once  known, 
Down  tumlues  Johnson  from  his  ill-earned  throne ; 
Here  finiah'd  tailors,  never  to  be  paid> 
Turn  eyes  on  many  a  coat  themselves  have  made  ; 
And  bamffs,  caught  by  their  own  arts  at  last^ 
Meet  those  Aeir  capitis  yesterday  made  fast. 
There  walks  a  youth  whose  father,  for  reform. 
Has  shut  him  up  where  countless  vices  swarm. 
But  little  is  that  parent  skill'd  to  trace 
The  springs  of  action, — ^little  knows  the  place. 
Who  sends  an  ailing  mind  to  where  disease 
Its  inmost  citadel  of  health  may  seize. 
Faint  are  the  calls  of  decency,  when  broad 
And  naked  vice  can  show  her  front  unawed ; 
Where  thrives  whate'er  the  vilest  of  our  kind^ 
Can  teach  to  brutify,  and  sink  the  mind,  ^ 

Where  weary  reason  fails  her  watch  to  keep. 
And  the  tired  conscience  finds  a  troubled  sleep ; 
"^VTiere  every  check  and  barrier  is  remov'd. 
Of  countenances  fear'd,  and  bosoms  lov'd,  * 

Where  bold  and  bad  examples  lead  the  way. 
And,  every  hour,  facilities  betray ; 
Where  feverish  impatience  fires  the  blood 
Distempered  by  the  madding  neighbourhood ; 
Where  nope  of  some  short  joy  the  sanguine  draws. 
And  vanity  is  fed  by  bad  applause. 
The  brute  his  wonted  offiil  seeks,  the  fool 
Falls,  with  his  weight,  or  push'd  by  ridicule."— 

'^  See  yon  pale  wretch,— observe  his  vacant  stare. 
His  lustre  lacking  eye,  an'd  matted  hair ; 
His  squalid  hands,  his  soil'd  and  tattered  drese-^ 
Symbols,  at  once,  of  want  and  low  excess ; 
Two  months  ago  he  was  an  airy  thing. 
Light,  crisp,  and  elegant,  and  free  of  wing. 
Graceful  in  manners,  stylish  in  attire. 
In  converse  full  of  wit,  of  zest,  and  fire. 
Soon  sank  his  spirits,  faded  every  grace^ 
Before  the  withering  influence  of  the  place ; 
Not  e£  that  order  of  high  minds  was  ne^ 
Whose  efforts  rise  with  growing  misery : 
From  wine  he  sought  false  courage,  and  the  glow 
That  gave  a  hollow  respite  to  his  woe. 
Soon  larger  draughts  were  needful  in  the  sleep 
That  kills  all  memory,  each  sense  to  steep. 
Then  vile  potations  of  pernicious  trash 
Were  swallowed,  reason  from  his  brain  to  wash ; 
Behold  him  now,  confirmed  the  perfect  ^ot 
That  knows  no  heaven  beyond  a  porter  pot.    Pp.  47 — 52. 

We  can  cHily  afford  room  for  another  extract,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  authorV  spirit  and  talent.  Lawless^  an  unhappy  man  of 
fashion,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  remorseless  rigour  of  the 
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law,  and  had  his  station  assigned  him  in  the  prison,  obtains  a 
Day-rule,  and  sallies  forth  with  this  talisman  of  protection.  He  is 
inet  by  Fang  the  bailiff,  and  his  assistant  Snare,  who  have  a 
writ  against  him,  and  upon  whom^-o-carefuliy  concealing  irom 
them  the  protection  'w^hich  he  holds — he  executes  the  whimsical 
piece  of  revenge  which  is  recounted  in  the  following  passage. 
The  bailiff  thus  accosts  him : 

*^  ^  Captain^  a  pleasant  day^  the  catchpole  cried^ 
,  '  And  I  am  fortunate  to  meet  you  here. 
Perhaps  you'd  hetter  step  with  me  aside^ 

The  passers  hy  our  business  need  not  hear. 
.   I'll  do  the  thing  genteelly,  do  not  fear ; 
I've  got  a  wri^  against  you  here ;  that's  all ; 

'Tis  lucky  that  the  coach-stand  is  so  near. 
Snare,  run  across  the  way,  a  chariot  call ; 
Or — stay — ^a  coach  will  better  hold  us  all.' " 

Said  Lawless^ '  My  good  fellow,  why  such  hasted 

Brunet's  is  near :  before  we  go  I'd  fain 
Show  what  French  cooking  is^  and  let  you  taste 

The  Burgundy  and  excellent  Champagne. 

If  you'll  but  dine  with  me  I'll  not  complain ; 
I  know  your  business  for  the  day  is  ended^ 

So  here  you  may  an  hour  with  me  remain. 
Come,  we'U  enjoy  ourselves  as  never  men  did ; 
If  you  deny  me,  I  shall  be  offended. 
My  little  Snare  here  seems  a  pleasant  fellow : 

1  like  his  countenance :  if  you  permit. 

For  once  the  man  may  witn  the  master  sit : 

He'll  furnish  us  with  matter  for  our  wit; 
i  know  how  proper  due  subordination ; 

Yet  see  no  reason  why  a  merry  fit 
May  not,  without  disgrace  to  your  vocation. 
Friend  Snare  with  you  and  me  at  table  station. 
As  Lawless  parley'd  thus,  his  pocket-book. 

As  if  without  a  purpoto,  he  display'd, 
From  which  what  seem'd  a  roll  of  notes  he  took^ 

And  to  his  pocket  carelessly  convey'd : 

The  sight  on  Fang  a  quick  impression  made. 
Already  yielding  to  the  promised  wine  ; 

Nor  of  escape  or  trick  was  he  afraid^ 
Since  Snare  at  table  if  allowed  to  dine^ 
Would  make  less  practicable  all  design. 

'^  Captain,"  he  cried,  ''  I'm  sure  I  always  try 

Business  to  do  in  the  genteelest  way; 
If  dining  at  Brunet's  wm  gratify 

A  widi  of  your's,  I'll  e'en  consent  to  stay ; 
,    Yet  'tis  not  regular,  I  needs  must  say. 
But  let  me  ask  one  question  ere  we  in  go : 

What  must  I  do?  my  meaning  how  convey? 
They  nothing  speak  but  French  nere ;  and  by  Jin^a 
I  do  not  know  one  word  of  foreign  lingo*" 
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^'  A  very  proper  question/'  lAwlesa  cried, 

''  And  one  ihat  shows. you  are  a  man  of  sense  ; 
Faith,  you  must  do  as  others,  who  can  hide  ' 

Their  want  of  learning  tdth  thdr  impudence-* 
Affect  an  easy  careless  negligence  ; . 
If  iraght  should  puzzle  you,  pray  look  at  me^ 

And  when  surprised  hy  any  e;idgence, 
A  nod  or  movement  of  my  eye  you  see, 
('Tid  all  the  French  you  need)  exclaim  Out,  oui*'* 
The  biuliff  heing  briefly  thus  instructed. 

Who  promised  to  observe  his  orders  well,  ^ 

His  new  companions  Lawless  now  conducted 
Up  the  three  steps  that  front  Brunet's  Hotel. 
Fang,  arm  in  arm  with  Lawless,  with  a  swell 
Moved  boldly  forward;  Snare  brought  up  the  rear; 

'*  And,  though  from  Jaunay's  kitchen  the  rich  smell 
Regaled  him  with  the  promise  of  good  cheer. 
Felt  his  new  situation  somewhat  queer. 
Lawless  was  known  j  so  when  the  coffee-room 

He  entered,  all  the  waiters  stared  to  see 
Him  so  attended ;  yet  did  none  presume 
To  laugh,  or  shruff  ;  and  stared  the  company 
There  dining,  as  me  oddly  sorted  three 
One  of  the  largest  tables  occupied ; 

And  some  suspected  how  the  case  might  be  ; 
This  Lawless  saw ;  and  willing  to  decide 
All  doubts  at  once,  he  to  the  waiter  cried^ 
Eh  Garcon  I  vite  !  la  carte  d,  Monsieur  Snare  ; 

Etfttites  venir  id  Monsieur  Jaunay. 
{Fang,  choose  our  dinner^'-here*s  the  biU  of  fare,  J 
Ecoutez,  Jaunay,  vous  me  connoissez, 
Ce  sont  des  sergents,  qui  m'ont  arrets, 
Mais  sans  aucun  droit  de  me  detenir, 

FaUes  les  payer  ■  je  serai  done,  vengi. 
A  lew  d6pensje  veux  me  diverUr. 
N'estce  pas  juste,  eh  Fangf" — "  Out,  Qui,  Mounseer" 
A  bow,  a  smile,  from  Jaunay,  and  a  look 

Most  knowing,  answer  gave,  and  testified 
That  well  the  spirit  of  the  plot  he  took ; 
The  parties  dining  smoked  the  jest,  and  eyed 
The  awkward  Fang,  who  tum'd  on  ev'ry  side 
The  unintelligible  biSf  of  fare. 

And,  loth  to  own  his  ignorance,  still  pryed 
On  every  column  widi  a  studied  stare. 
As  if  he  knew  one  item  printed  there. 

Yes,  one,— -mock-tortle, — ^"mid  the  soups  he  knew> 

But  o'er  its  imknown  neighbour /Wn/antere, 
Hiseye>  as  o'er  a  Greek  inscription,  flew : 

Among  the  fish  he  flounder  d  in  despair  ; 
Truite^  cabiUaud,  and  anguiUe,  made  mm  stare ; 
Nor  beef  nor  yesX  he  found  in  bosufot  veau : 

He  groan'd  o'er  voUs  a  vent  yrimjinaneiere. 
Or  Bechamelle,  and  all  the  pastry  row, 
IPat^es  dux  huitres,  ou  Rognons  d^  veaw^^-Pp*  95— 1<I^. 
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The  dinner  is  served  in  the  first  style  of  French  cookery,  and 
washed  down  witli  the  richest  and  most  expensive  wines.  The 
exhilarated  b^ailiff  betrays  the  native  insolence  and  ferocity  of 
lus!  disposition,  and  is  about  to  execute  bis  capias  on  the  un- 
fortunate Captain,  wheii  the  latter  displays  his  writ  of  protec- 
tiop,  and  leaves  the  bailiff  to  growl  over  his  disappointment, 
and  to  settle  4he  bill  for  his  unwonted  entertainment. 

Th^  above  passages  appear  to  us  to  indicate  no  small  share 
of  talent.  The  author  possesses,  we  think,  considerable  spirit, 
and  no  common  descriptive  powers ;  but  we  are  compellea,  by 
some  of  the  verses  in  this  littfe  volume,  to  remind  him,  that 
there  are  scenes,  which  it  can  never  b^  becoming  to  describe,-  and 
upon  which  the  utmost  cleverness  and  ingenuity  are  worse  than 
thrown  away. 
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cross  Roads,  and  also  the  Conveyance  by  Water  throughout  the  States  of  America. 
£y  John  Mellish,  Geographer  and  Map  Publisher,  PluUdelpbia.    4b.  6d. 
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Works  in  (he  Press^  or  preparing  Jbr  Publication. 

A  Qtwen*s  Appeal. 

Xlie  Parlour  Partfolio,  or  Post  Chaise  Companion,  being  a  cniioiis  Sdecdon  of  the 
«M»t  amitting  and  interesting  Artides  and  Anecdotes  that  have  appeared  in  the  Ma- 
gazines. Newspapers,  and  other  Daily  and  Periodical  Journals,  finom  the  Vear  1700 
«» the  Present  Tune. 

Mr.  Barry  Cornwall  has  in  the  press,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  a  new  poem,  caDed  Mardan 
Colonoa,  with  Dramatic  Sketches,  and  other  Poems. 

Dr.  Marsh,  Bishop  of  Peterboroi^,  has  announced  a  Fifth  Part  of  his  Divinity 
Lectures. 

The  Hermit  in  the  Country,  or  Sketches  of  Eng^  Manners.  By  the  author  of 
Ibe  Hermit  in  London.    3  vols. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Stoke  Newington,  from  the  earliest  Period  of  our 
Annals.     By  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  author  of  the  History  of  Tottenham. 

Views  of  the  Remains  of  Ancient  Buildings  in  Kome  and  its  Vicinity.  By  M. 
Dubourg. 

Discourses  on  the  King*s  Proclamation  for  the  Encouragement  of  Piety  and  ViKue, 
and  for  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  Vice.     Ry  the  Kev.  Henry  Atkins. 

Italy  and  its  Inhabitafito  in  the  Years  1816  and  1817,  with  a  View  of  the  Man- 
ners.  Customs.  &c.  with  some  Notice  of  its  various  Dialects.  By  James  N.  Galyfe 
«f  Geneva.     2  vols.  8vo. 

Lttdan  of  Samosata,  from  the  Greek,  with  the  Comments  and  Dlostrations  of  Wie- 
bnd,  and  others.     By  W.  Tooke,  F.  R.  S.     In  2  vols.  4to. 

A  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical  Description  of  Hindostan  and  the  ad- 
jacent Country.     By  Walter  Hamilton,  Esq.     2  vols.  4to. 

Notes  on  Rio  Janeiro,  and  the  Southern  Parts  of  Brazil,  taken  dufing  a  Residence 
of  ten  Years  in  various  Parts  of  that  Country,  illustrative  of  the  Characters,  Manners, 
and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants. 

The  Second  Part  of  Cotman's  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy. 

The  Prophecy  of  Dante,  a  Poem.     By  Lord  Byron. 

The  Crusaders,  an  Historical  Romance  cif  the  12th  centmy.  By  I^  S.  Stazdiope, 
Esq. 

St  Eathlien,  or  the  Rock  of  Dunnismayle.  By  the  author  of  Redmond  the  Re- 
bel, &e.  &C. 

The  One  Pound  Note,  and  other  Tales.    By  Francis  Lathom.    3  vols. 

Baldwin,  or  the  Miser's  Heir,  2  vols.    By  G.  H.  E.  Esq. 

America,  an  Epistle  in  Verse,  with  Notes,  and  other  Poems. 

The  Village  of  Mariendorpt,  a  Romance.    By  Miss  Porter.     3  tdIs.  12mo. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Modem  History.  By  Geo.  Miller,  D.  D.  late  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublm,  Vols.  HE.  and  IV.  8to. 
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AiT.  I.''^Principle9  of  Political  JEconomy  cormdlered^  tviih  a 
tieti)  to  their  practical  Application.  By  the  Rev«  T.  1^.  Hal« 
tHiii,  M.  A.  F.  It.  S.  Professor  of  History  and  i^oUticiJ  £co* 
noiHj  in  the  £ast  Inc&A  College^  Hertfordshire.  XjOX^qu, 
1820.    fp.  601. 

M&  MAX.THiTft  U  already  well  kndwii  t^  the  world  m  a  Politieii 
EconomiBt,  bofh  by  his  vohifniaous  work  on  P(^lati<m^  and  by 
his  occanoml  essays  on  socpie  of  the  gseat  practaoit  qtestioiitf  bm^ 
nected  with  the  M»enoe^  of  Political  Ecanomy,  which  Vaite  of  lata 
years  opme  under  the  discurision  of  the  lef^ature.  He  isoonaU- 
deredy  we  believe^  by  many  readers,  as  standing  at  the  head  c^that 
numeroQB  clfies$  of  speculative  nien>  who  haVe  in  thSa  country  dieTotw 
ed  a  porticm  of  their  l^ure  to  the  cultivation  of  the  most  pracdcsS^ 
andnat  the  least  importuit  of  the  sciences ;  and  is  vet/genttaliy 
supposed  to  possess^  the  rare  merit  of  a  disooverer^  and  to  haiva 
perceptibly  extended  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  His  Essn 
on  the  pruiciple  of  Population^  is  the  undoubted  bads  of  thw 
the  highest  and  most  enviable  portion  of  his  fame :  a  work  <ttx<i 
gioaliy  undertaken  with  the  view  of  discreditii^  the  wild  visioiiff' 
of  sooal  perfectibility^  m^-  of  demonstrating  to  the  world,  that 
there  lurks,  in  the  nature  of  man,  to  indestruedble  principle, 
of  which  the  fond  theorists  of  the  new  school  omitted  to  com* 
pute  the  foice^-'^and  which  wages  unrelenting  war  with  all /the 
plausibilities  dT  their  aydtem,  Bv  a  angular  casualty,  the  sleii^^ 
der  pamphlet,  which  was  originally  directed  to  the  refutation  of 
an  epidemic  error,  expanded  injto  a  massive  quarto,  contauiing,. 
as  it  hiis  heea  thought,  a  gi^eat  and  positive  discovery ;  >i^hlle 
the  author  has  beea  d3undantly  compensated  for  the  po|Mi]ar 
odium  created  by  the  aj^arent  singularity  of.  his  doctrines,  -  b^ 
the  homage  of  a  higher  class  of  thinkers^  who  have  haBed  him 
aa  the  l<^ng  Pdmcal  iEcooomist  oi.  \m  age^  andnundmed' 
vol..  IV.  wo.  II.  K 
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him  in  the  short  but  bright  catalogue  of  original  and  inventive 
genius. 

A  formal  treatise  on  the  practical,  branches  of  political  eco. 
nomy,  fmn  thef)enof  an  individual  thus  distingio&hed,  ^is  no 
ordinary  occurrence,  and  demands  from  the  critic  no  common 
circumspection.  It  is  only  when  the  principles  of  political 
economy  are,  in  the  words  m  Mr.  Malthus^  title  page,  <^  consi- 
**  dared  with  a  view  to  their  practical  application,^  that  they  are 
of  any  great  or  obyious  value,  or  are  likely  to  command  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  public  attention ;  and  the  present  work 
may^  therefote,  be  considered  as  embracing  all  that  is  included 
in  the  system  of  Mr.  Malthus,  about  which  the  public  can  be 
expected  to  feel  much  anxiety. 

'.  Although  the  works  of  the  Economists,  and  of  Adam  Smith, 
have  donie  much  to  destroy  the  errors  almost  universally  preva^* 
lent  before  their  age,  on  some  of  the  matters  niost  interesting  to^ 
the  prosperity  of  nations,  there  still  remains  behind  a  numeroul 
class  of  questions  which  their  authority  has  not  been  able  to 
settle,  and  about  which  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  iiv- 
iiag  Economists  are  much  divided.  Among  these  questions,  the 
author  before  us  numbers  <<  the  definitions  of  Wealth  and  of 
^oductive  Labour;  the  nature  and  measures  of  Value;  the 
Batare  and  extent  of  the  principles  of  Demand  and  Supply; 
the  ori^n  and  progress  of  Rent ;  the  causes  whieh  determine 
the  wages  of  Labour  and  the  profits  of  Stock ;  the  causes  which 
practieaJly  retard  and  limit  the  progress  of  Wealth  ;  the  level 
of  the  precious  metals  in  different  countries ;  the  principles  of 
Taxation,^  &€. ;  all  of  them,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Malthus, 
not  only  important  in  a  speculative  point  of  view,  but  deeply 
connected  with  the  practical  administration  of  the  national  re- 
sources. Upon  these  questions  a  difference  of  opinion  prevails 
extvemefy  detrimental  to  the  just  influence  of  the  science  in  the 
government  <^  nations ;  and  k  becomes  the  first  duty  of  every 
politio^d  economist,  therefore,  to  contribute  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  rational  settlement  of  thes^  differences,  and  to  secure  for- 
the  science  that  weight  which  can  be  derived  only  from  a  gene- 
ral concurrence  of  enUghtened  men  in  its  leading  doctrines. 
To  assist  in  attaining  so  dei»rable  an  object  was,  as  the  author 
informs  us,  his  main  inducement  to  the  publication  of  the  pre- 
sent work.     . 

The  great  source  of  the  errors  and  controvennes  which  have 
retarded  the  progress  of  this  science,  is  to  be  found,  -Mr.  Mal- 
thus thinks,    in  a  tendency  to  pi^mature  gena*alization— -a ' 
disposition^  which  prevents  us  ft^  recognising  the   complex 
oj^^tion  of  various  causes  in  the  j>henomena  produced-*— and 
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leads  to  the  hasty  rejection  of  the  restrictions  and  modificattonis 
under  iirhich,  in  any  given  combination  of  drcumstances,  the 
leading  principle  is  found  almost  invariably  to  operate.  We 
ought  not,  in  our  fond  search  after  a  simpudty  ¥^hich  has  no 
Ileal  e^^ence,  to  neglect  the  operation  of  causes,  which,  al- 
though they  may  be  sub(»rdinatie,  are  yet  deeply  influential  of 
the  resdt;  aiid  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  when  we  proceed  in 
this  manner,  die  event  diouki  sa  often  falsify  our  most  confident 
predictions.  When  to  this  cause  of  discouragement  and  failure 
are  added  the  prejudices  of  those  who  either  consider  the  lead* 
ing  principles  of  this  science  a»  so  firmly  established,  that  all  far-* 
ther  inquiry  is  vain,— or  look  upon  the  entire  body  of  its  doc-- 
tmes  and  conclusions  as  unprofitable,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
duties  of  the  le^slature  are  in  this  matter  best  fulfilled  by  in- 
activity, and  by  leaving  the  subject  to  pursue  his  own  interest 
irfier  his  own  manner,  the  slow  progress  of  the  science  cannot  be 
matter  of  wonder. — Mr.  Malthus  justly  remindi^  the  class  of  rea- 
soners  last  alluded  to,  that  there  are  duties  of  no  mean  import- 
anee  eon^ec^ed  with  die  pohtical  economy  of  the  state,  which  the 
iegi^ture  cannot  abstain  from  performing;  that  the  institutions 
connected  with  the  support  of  the  poor,  of  education,  and  of  re- 
ligion,'as  well  as  the  laws  already  in  existence,  relating  to  agri- 
ei^ture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  must  belong  to  the  cogna^ 
zince  c^  the  legislature ;  and,  finally,  that  the  suprem^  power  of 
tbe  state  is  inevitafbly  committed  with  the  course  of  its  ptdftibttt 
economy  by  means  of  tasoaiion^  which  modifies  the  whole  series 
of  private  trtosactions.  That  entire  abstinence,  therefore,  from 
all  commercial  legislation  which  theory  recommends,  is  impractu 
cable  iatbe  present  condition  of  the  world  ;  and  it  becomes  the^ 
duty  of  statesmen,  to  take  care  that  they  understand  that  science,* 
the  prindples  of  which  they  wiH  certainly  be  called  upon  to  ap- 
ply, lest  they  diould  be  betirayed  into  a  mischievous  tampering 
with  the  public  prosperity,  when  their  duty  demands  of  tnem  a 
system  of  liberal  and  enlightened  legislation. 

The  author  having  thus  vindicated  the  dignity  of  bis  fisi-i 
▼ourite  science  from  the  injuribus  a^iersions  of  weak  and  ig- 
norant-persons, proceeds  to  the  main  business  of  his  work.  In 
his  first  chapter  he. considers  the  various  definitions  that  have 
been  given  of  wealthy  and  of  productive,  and  unproditctive  Ic^ 
hour.  His  second  chapter  is  occupied  with  the  difficult  sub- 
ject of  vaiue^ — ^in  which  he  reviews  the  various  theories  of  his 
predecessors,  and  the  difi^erent  mectsures  of  value,  theoretical 
or  pra^cal,  which  have  been  assigned  by  political  economists.; 
The  third  chapter  treats  of  the  rent  xy(  lanid — ^the  fourth,  of  the  - 
wages  of  labotir-*the  fifth,  of  the  profits  of  capital  Then  fol- 
lows a  sliort  chapter  "  on  thg  distinction  between  .wealth  and 
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yalue  T  dnd  thfe  work  is  lerminated  by  a  yery  long  i^  itotetesliD^ 
dispussioQ  «'  o9  thfe  u9iQ»ediate  cwaes  oF  the  jMrogress  of  wefthbJ' 
A  ^ummajry  of  the  fttithor's  dactnlies  is  annexed,  in  whicb  ikef 
mre  distiQictly  arranged  in  the  toim  of  coaseciMave  proposiftbag^ 
without  airgvinient  or  illustiratioii :  to  accommodation  for  vhidi 
ii\ety  readser  of  sMch  a  treatkte  as  llite  l^esentt  will  ackna#led^ 
\iifi  obligation^  to  the  able  aad  laborious  author^  and  of  whic^  we 
bave  made  ample  use  in  the  analyab  wa  are  noi^  abouifc  to  give 
of  the;  Work. 

.     Mr.  Maltbua  diefines  vwalth  as  meaning  ^^  those  material 
objei^ts  whjgh .  are  neeessary,   useful*   or  agreeable  io.  vam.^ 
AdftiB  Saiith  defined  i)b  ^^  the  aanjbal  produce  of  tbe  laid  «od 
l^bpur'**-p«  definitic^i'  which  s^ms^  erroneous^  only  beckuse  itiii* 
eludes  the  uselfiss  products  of  tbe  earth ;  but  which  is  far  more  cx^ 
Kect  by  its  manilest  limitation  to  material  objects,  than  the  mora 
comprehensive  definHipns  of  some  other  autbor s^  who  include 
under  tlie  ten^  <<  aU  that  man  desires  as'  useful  and  did'^htfitl 
to  hia^(*\  and  thu$  pervert,  the  meaning  of  language  by  applyiog 
the  word  to,  intellectual  and  moral  gratifications-^— a$  if  w^<& 
alone,  m  the  prop^  .sense  oi  the  word,  were  indi^)enflafate  to 
bumy^i  happiness^     If  such  were  the  just  definiticHi  cS  the  tenoy 
no  qim  science  could  embrace  the  boundless  inquiry  into  the 
nature  ai^d  causes  of  nmlth^-'^n^  political  economy  would  be* 
epme  an  encyclppsedia.  of  human  learnings  since  it  is  not  ob^ 
vious  what  we  should  wish  to  know  that  is  not  connected  with 
something  either  u^ful  or  delightful  to  us.     But  the  notion  of 
something  mfxterud^  whicb  admits  of  a  palpable  estimate  and  of 
visible  accumulation,  is  necessary  to  the  definiUon  of  wealth,  if 
we  do  not  wish  tp  confound  tbe  ixxomon  proprieties  of  language^ 
and  to  break  dowil  tbe  boundaries  by  which  the  different  cohki 
partnients  of  science  are  retained  in  a  state  of  convenient  sepa- 
ration—and the  notion  o£  utility  is  not  less  indispensable,  as 
we  could  not  without  c<mtradiction  call  that  man  rich  wbo  b 
the  master  only  of  unproductive  masses  of  matter^  or  v^nly 
presides  over  an  expanse  of  barrenness  and  desolation. 
.    The  distinction  between  prodttciive  and  unptodtieiive  Idiiour 
might  seem  easy  after  the  definition  of  wealth  has  once  bean  de- 
termined*    That  labour  is. productive  which  generates  wealth, 
agreeably  to  the  definitjion  of  the  term  already  ^ven«-— ^Ao^  is 
unproductive  which  expires  without  having  any.sucb  result 
But  the  distinction,  obvious  as*  it  may  appear,  has  been  greatly 
perplexed  by  the  various,  seots  of  political  economists.     That  there 
exists  a  real  and  solid  distinction,  however,  cannot  be  doubted. 
If  there  were  none,  how  should  we  be  able  to  account  for  the 
confessedly  opposite  effects  in  the  generation  of  wealth,  of  pro- 
duce employed  as  capite^  and  produce  employed  as  revenue. 
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max  itiBxIerluii  lliat  ia  lyitti  omm  ft -is  i^ally  "ecnsu^neSy  aM 
liieiibAeTeQt  resulls  can  be  acoovoitei  for  o^ly  by  the  different 
ftoaMar  of  the  labour  employed  P  Hotr  should  ^e  ab^auiit 
ibr  ^  effects  of  that  baianoe  of  the  annual  product  oter 
4he  anmiai  aan^niptami  to  mhidtk  SitAik  and  othei"  political  eco^ 
fiomistB  have*  ascmMed  the  proi^)erity  of  nation's,  \ntiiout  dis- 
tioguidiing  the  oolMutners  who  incirease,  from  those  who  con-- 
tmaiiy  dkninifih  this  imporlant  balance?  How,  but  ibr  such  a 
disdnctioB^  ate  we  to  account  fot  the  progress  and  present  state 
iif'Ettmpe,«s  compared  with  its  Condition  five  ot  six  centiiriets 
Kgo,  whm  the  annual  produce  €£  the  land  ^nd  labour  was.  disi- 
tnbuted,  as  now,  among  the  actual  coilsUmeni^  but  when  these 
eaammsrs^  instead  of  behig^  ais  at  present,  industrious  j^nd  pr(^ 
dii(^v«  artisans,  were  the  warlike  but  indolent  retainers  of  feu- 
dal paf|{;eantry  P^-^But  while  #e  recognise  the  line  of  distinction, 
9ve  must  b^  careful  to  draw  it  wim  a  fdir  and  equable  hand. 
fTlieSconotntctts  erred  egregioasly,  by  eonsitiering  the  kbour 
emplejied  upon  land  as  alone  prGduetive,-^ai^  if,  betwixt  two 
coui^eB  cORtatning  an  equal  oortimi  of  iei'tile  laiid,  and  aii 
cqwd- number  of  Ic^urlers  employed  on  it^  there  might  not  stiH 
tsvst  the  Biost  conspicuous  distinietioti  iii  the  aggfegate  amoutit 
of  weaUhf  in  the  just  sense  of  that  teim,  notwitlistanding  tht? 
ferfaet  equafity  o^  their  agricultural  produt^; 

:  But  ev&^  the  diatim^dn^  as  l&iA  do#A  by  Adam  Sfnlth,  has 
heen  much  questioned  l^  his  successors.  The  dispute  Ap^ 
pears  to  tarn  entirely  upoii  the  meaning  Vhich  shall  W  giti^h 
to  the  term  prttducHtfi^  as  applied  to  labour.  The  first  quJET- 
iity  wliich^^'fdilowing  ij^  the  d^6nitioti  ofii^^M,  as  that  terth 
oagkt  to  be  used  m  th0  iM^etice  of  political  economy^^We  should 
MM^nbe  to  it,  is,  that  it  must  be  ocicupi^d  about  som^thih^ 
whioh  is  iiut<«rio/ and  which  is  ueffiJ  to  tnati-^a  limitation  by 
which  we  exclude  at  once  all  the  classes  cf  laboiii^rs  Who  itiitiii 
ter  to  intelleiltaal  or  moral  gratification^^ltot  becatise  thejr  are 
nseiess,  but  becliuse  daey  realize  none  o^  tho^e  objects  fetbout 
which  this  ecience  Is  strictly  and  peculiarly  conversant  i^^fbl', 
be  they  useful  or  productive  labdu^^l^  in  atiy  oth^r  sense,  they 
ai«  ool  tbd  producdve  labourers  ctf  political  eebtiorty.  The 
next  qualification  which  seeins  Uattiral  is,  that  th^  labour  to 
be  denomitiated  productive^  should  a^bf  something  to  ihcf  Ex- 
isting stock  of  pubKc  Wealth ;  fdr  althotigh,  iii  onef  sEiise,  tlife 
hbouiser  who  produces  only  what  b6  ccmsdin^s^  may  be  skid 
to  be  productive^  viz.  as  cknupared  with  thdse  classes  whd  coifi. 
«2me  w&bout  prodadng  any  thing  at  fill,  yet,  in  the  strict  and 
natural  sense  of  the  tei^m,  he  is  ^arcelj^  entitled  tp  this  distintii 
^pf,    Tbi¥  cliNSd  of  kboinrers  wUl  n^j^  indeed^  accelerate  (bai 
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declming  state  of  sodety  as  to  wealth,  whidi  Adam  Smith  has  86 
fully  explamed ;  but  neither  will  they  arrest  it,  or  contribute,  ia 
any  degree,  to  that  progressive  state  which  this  author  has  yasij 
ascribed  to  the  balance  of  produce  over  consumption.    In  tlufi 
sense  of  the  term,  therefore,  the  distinction  of  Smith  append  to 
be  substantially  just,  except  that,  as  the  structure  of  languflge 
does  not  aJBTora  any  one  term  to  describe  that  class  of  labofireri» 
who,  by  consuming  just  as  much  as  they  produce,  nmther  ad- 
vance nor  retard  public  wealth,  he  has  arranged  them  under 
the  general  bead  of  unproductive  labourers;   thus  ounttiiigto 
distinguish  those   who  are   strictly  speaking  not  productive^ 
in  the  sense  of  addition  or  increase,  from  those  who  not  oDly 
do  not  produce,  but  absolutely,  and  without  compensation,  de^ 
■stroy  that  portion  of  the  annual  produce  which  is  required  for 
their  subsistence.     The  distinction,  however,  although  not  ex- 
pressly recognised  in  his  general  classification,  is  amply  admitted 
in  the  course  of  his  reasonings ;  and  we  see  little  use  for  that 
slight  variation  upon  his  doctrine^  which  Mr.  Malthus  has  sug- 
gested, and  which  proposes  to  describe  the  intermediate  class  of 
labourers  not  as  unproductive,  but  only  as  less  productive,  when 
compared  with  the  more  productive  labourers,  who  not  only  repay 
to  society  what  they  have  themselves  consumed,  but  realized  a 
profit  to  the  capitalist,  or  a  rent  to  the  landlord.     To  assume,  as 
some  hay^  done,*  the  fact, — that  the  labour  has  been  ptndfof — ^as 
the  criterion  of  its  productiveness,  is  manifestly  absurd;  because 
this  extrinsic  quality  of  payment  has  no  connection  with  the 
real  character  of  the  labour  itself;  because  labour  would,  upon 
this  hypothesis,  be  sometimes  productive  and  sometimes  unpro- 
ductive, without  any  change  either  in  its  power  or  its  destination ; 
and,  finally,  because  we  must  thus  include  many  kinds  of  labour 
productive  of  results  which  political  economy  does  not  and  caiinot 
embrace  in  the  definition  of  wealth. 

In  treating  of  vcUiie^  the  author  considers  the  term  as  exclu- 
%ively  applicable  to  the  case  of  Exchanges— 1;^«£^  in  use  being 
im  uncommon,  and  not  very  natural  application  of  the  word. 
Eyery  exchange  implies,  he  says,  *^  not  only  the  power  and  wiU 
^«  to  give  some  article  in  exchange  for  one  more  wanted,  but  a 
^<  reciprocal  demand  in  the  party  poasesung  the.  article  want- 
<«  ed,  for  the  article  proposed  to  be  exchanged  for  it.""  The 
particular  wants  of  individuals  mi^t,  in  the  first  instance,  not 
correspond  very  accurately  with  the  average  disposition  to  sup- 
ply them :  hence  the  excnanges  would,  at  first,  be  conducted 
on  very  unreasonable  terms,  till  the  average  will  and  power  to 
^pply  came  to  be  more  accurately  compaml  with  the  nverag^ 
power  and  will  to  purchtee.    This  result  ^ould  be  natqraUy  ac- 
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eompttthed  by  a  snccessibn  of  experiments — and  an  effi>rt  would; 
«t  the  same  time,  be  made  to  remedy  the  obvious  inconvenienced 
of  barter^  by  the  acquisition  on  the  part  of  each  intending  pur* 
chaser  of  some  commodity  of  which  the  use  was  common,  add  the 
value  generally  recognised  and  appreciated.  Hence  the  use  of 
Afferent  commodities  in  the  various  periods  of  society  to  serv^ 
the  purposes  of  mcrmf.  The  early  pastoral  nations,  for  obvioutf 
reasons,  employed  cattle  as  the  medilim  of  their  exchanged— *aiid; 
from  considerations  no  less  obvious,  the  Mexicans,  to  whom  the 
ordinwy  used  of  the  precious  metals  were  unknown,  did  not  em* 
ploy  them  in  this  capadty.  .  ' 

"  The  value  of  a  commodity  in  gold  or  silver,  forms  its  prid 
or  nonnnal  value*-*4lAa^  value  to  which  alone  the  attention  of 
the  merdianf  is  directed,  and  according  to  which  lb?  ordi- 
nary buttoess  of  life  is  regulated ;  but  a  value  which  afford^ 
KG  adequate  criterion  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  remote  pe« 
iiods,  or  of  distant  coimtries,-^the  real  value  of  every  commo« 
dity  .bein^  determined,  not  by  the  quantity  of  gold  which  it  can 
commami,  but  by  the  power  which,  through  the  intervention  of 
this  medium,  it  can  exert  over  the  necessaries  and  conveniences 
of  life,  which  alone  constitute  the  motive  to  all  exertion,  and 
the  substance  of  all  wealth.  Of  reo/  value,  therefore,  no  stand- 
ard can  be  expected  in  the  shape  of  any  imaginable  commodity^ 
because  all  commodities  are  subject  to  the  same  variations  of 
which  the  standard  is  expected  to  mark  the  limits,  without  par- 
ticipaiing  in  the  fluctuations.  ' 

^<  When  prices,^  says  the  author,  <<  are  said  to  be'^determined 
*^  by  demand  and  supply,  it;  is  not  meant  that  they  are  determined 
*<  dther  by  the  demand  alone,  or  the  supjdy  alone,  but  by  their 
*>  relation  to  each  other.".  Is  it  true,  then,  as  has  been  general- 
ly asserted^  that  supply  is  always  equal  to  demand,  speaking 
with  reference  to  a  permanent,  not  a  temporary  equality  ?  EfL 
feoAve  demand  can  never  exceed  the  actual  supply;  nor  will 
the  supply  long  exceed  the  eflective  demand.  Demand  is  the 
will  and  the.  power  to  purchase^^it  is  more  oi  less  intenu  la 

Eroportion  to  the  difficulty  or  the  facility  c^  satisfying  it ;  and 
ence  *<  the  causes  which  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  any  article 
^<  estimated  in  some  commodity  named  and  supposed  for  short  pe* 
"  riods  not  essentially  to  vary,  are  an  increase  in  the  number  or 
<<  wants  of  its  purchasers,  or  a  deficiency  in  its  supply  ;  and  thtf 
^  causes  which  lower  its  price,  are  a  diminution  in  the  number  or 
^<  wants  of  its  purchasers,  or  an  increased  abundance  in  its  sup- 
'^  piy.^  The  gi^at  object  of  this  branch  of  our  author's  dis* 
cussion,  is  to  refute  the  position  laid  down  by  Mr.  Ricardo 
that  <<  the  demand  for  a  commodity  cannot  be  said  to  increaa 
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mi  Wfi  thuiif^  thai;  in  tbia  refutaiicMi  be  la  aHogetber  mme^mMu 
a  if  qpt  by  mere  extent  of  cooauinptioii  Jba&  deni^vd  mM 
pijpea;  Cor  tfie  ooQ9iiaip|d<m  19  often  largest  when  ibe  demaiul  19 
tben^  relaxed,  and  priceaaiealtbeir  lowest  eUb;  bntcleWMi 
9iiie«  prieea  nj^  tbe  diipiimtion  of  supply,  or  tbe  iacfeaied 
€Q9t  of  ppofducdon— -ivrhicb  cornea  to  tbe  same  tbin^-^-^iy  beeoim 
\ig  piore  intenae  for  the  potwcaoiop  of  the  eomnioditieaof  wbidi 
tb(9  nipply  baa  been  alnioged,  andibe  ppaaessioD  baa  of  ooiim 
hffifx  is^nmed  more  diffioilt;  while  tbe  rdaxatioR of  dtenaail 
consequent  upon  increased  supply,  or  dianinabedooal  of  jModoBf 
tiMt  a|r|$es  not  frpm  a  falling  <nFin  the  oonamnptiou  of  the  dim- 
fiO^M  produced,  but  from  the  |^peatea  faciUty  of  mtqfmiag 
tb^PH,  and  the  smaller  sacrifice  of  income  irtiieh  the  pvnaeliaiar 
«l  wUad  upon  to  make  in  order  to  satisfy  his  wants.  So  fbr,  in> 
d?^  is  tw  increase  of  price  firom  dmnding  upon  a  mote  esh 
tmifA  consumption,  that  every  ope  who  tefl^  for  a  moment 
sm&t  be  aware,  ib$i  by  tbe  enhancement  of  price*  conausqptioo 
Vb  m  the  general  case,  visibly  eontracted,  and  by  itafatl  not  less 
i^tljpsUy  entaif^. 

\  Tbat  tbe  actual  or  market  price  is  regubUed  by  tbe  rdirtioas 
of  auppl^  and  demand,  has  been  uniTevsally  admitted ;  but 
pmi  oiatinginshed  writers  have  ipagined,  that  anotb^  criterion 
'gpvema  wboc  they  caU  naiund  price,  or  what  tbe  author  befim 
ua  denomtnatea  nfcuaary  price,  and  which  lie  defines  to  be 
^<  the  price  necessary,  in  the  actual  aircumstanees  of  tbe  aocdetyi 
ff  to  bring  the  commodity  r^ulariy  to  tbe  market*^  This  sop- 
noiKd  oritmon  ia  tbe  cfM  €f  prodieliim  which  must  be  foguliur- 
^  nqdaced  tq  secure  tbe  tegular  supply  of  the  oommodfity  ;  and 
towi^da  tlus  natural  or  necessary  price,  tbe  market  priee,  under 
flj  ita  casual  variations^  unifioraily  gravitales,  Mr.  Mdlhus 
diaaenls  fisom  this  doctirine,  so  fiu:  at  least  as  to  maintain,  that 
t^e  eost  pf  pipduction  never  Urtdh/  affiscta  ^thcr  the  natu- 
9Pt  on  tbe  market  pricey  but  operates  only  bv  preaewing  imt  ^s« 
tH^bi^g  tlie  relations  of  sujqdy  and  deooand^-^aocpiding  aa  tbe 
itate  of  ^e  inarket  does  or  doea  not  replace  the  primary  aoat^-r 
tod  in  lUs  manner  influoadng  the  future  production*  To  pmva 
tb^t  tbe  real  coat  pf  supplyii^  loSpiir,  tat  example,  does  not  ne^ 
fasnrily  legulale  its  nnoe,  tbe  author  vefers  to  the  case  of  the 
pf|pr4aw%  wh^  wiUmut  diminishing  the  actual  cost  of  rearing 
%  faarily,  or  of  continuing  Ae  supply  of  labour,  affect  asaterially 
il|i  price  in  the  market.  Pe  «vea  what  be  cottndars  as  tbe  atiii 
mgie  atrilduig  iUttstration  aibroed  by  the  use  flf  a  ipape^ 
of  wUch  tbd  vdue  may,  by  tbe  mere  f^q;uh^don  oi  ^e  supply,  be 
iqion  a  pr  wiA  t^  of  tbo  paprioMS  pftab,  «^^ 
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tfeint  ff.fiSD^wlion  iMH  tliissiutinoe  to  anagnsfieant  tliat  it  does 
Mt  «e|^  ttnilNitttiQa.-^Noiiry  in  these  illiutcatioos,  tbe  Ui^t  of 
vj|iali  ia^  Sot  aeT^cal  kiumidb.  not  akogetiur  Applieabk,  tlic  an^ 
tlMrtpmfeBdjr  f  ofecs,  not  to  th^  natiud,  but  to  the  marked  price^ 
<f  wfaieh  the  refaitian  of  deicnand  and  supply  has  unifonnij  been 
coDwkred  fta  jdie  ^snly  pxactiQal  criierioo.  But  upon  tvli*^ 
gmiBib  he  makitaiiis  that  the  natwral  pixe»«4faat  price  43f 
wbkh it ia-ihe  iefy.  description  thai  it  replaces  all  the elenieniaf 
a  fipit»  as  likey  eooapt  of  wmss,  profits,  and  ient>«<i4s  not  vegu* 
iitadrer  joathec  fuumir£d  by  ua  cost  of  produetioa,  we  are  at  • 
1p88  to  campvehpod;  and  ous  oisgection  to  the  doctrine  vhich  ha 
apjpprs  lo  conbat^  woidd  be,  not  that  it  is  erroneotis»  but  that 
bin  ID  Ycry  obriousy  that  no  author  can.  underlpke  the  formal 
ststeuettt  of  it  nritjiout  conumtting  the  sin  of  tautology*  'j 

•.If  there  m^^  rml  atandiird  of  exdiangirable  value-««»any  com* 
BM^ty  by*  ifiuoh  ire  oan  estunate  the  variations  whidt  aroct  tho 
ithieaf  all  other  asticles  brought  into  ^change,  either  in  di£t 
fcrral  Kgioiis  of  tha  wodd  at .  the  saoie  time,  or  at  remote  and 
distaat  periods  of  history  2  Is  there  a  commodity  hy  which  we 
oatry  the  extent  of  the  fiuctqationa  which  lusodept  is  cond^ 
asaUy  OQcasioning  in  the  exchangeable  talue  of  Ae  great  masa 
«C  tibie  acfioles  of  commerce,  and  by  mea«ia  of  which  we  na^F 
dttcbver  something  mpre  than  (he  nominal  values  which  the 
<)om»  fif  tnde  alope  intimates  to  us,  and  l^  enabled  to  deterw 
m^9f  vAm  a  nominal  xift^  or  fall  of  price  is  a  real  benefit  or  loss 
W  the  ariirK^  and  when  it  is  altogether  illusoiy,  and  leaves  hia 
yadition.  either  nnchapged,  or  altered  in  a  direction  truly  optm 
nte  to  that .  >ahiaK  is  dosoted  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  price  i  Tnia 
bis  been  i  <ttfficu)t  question  to  political  economists,  and  ha^  led 
dteniL  to  a  food  ehase  after  imaginary  standards,  which  baro 
been  alteniately  erected  and  destroyed  by  the  various  sects  c£ 


.■ShQbi&ur  whidi  a  commodity  has  cos^  has  been  assumed 
by  Bopoe  ^eminent  writers  as  the  standard  of  its  real  value  in  ex-- 
QQaage^  .But  this,  saya  Mr.  Malthus^  cannot  be  a  just  stand* 
ftcd;  because,  if  the  amount  of  labour  employed  in  all  common 
&ie«  were,  to  be  simultaneously  increased,  tnrir  exchaiigeabhr 
Yalue  would  remain  unaltered,  although  the  labour  expen&d  sm 
tkem  would  nolonger^  of  course,  bevthe  sfune^^because  the^e  isna 
sbige  of  sopiety.in  which  labour  is  the  cmly  eJemeht  that  enters  into 
thr  Yidne  qf  commodities,  the  rudest  manqfactuie  pf  the  savaga 
ttqtttring  some  i^umulation  and  advance  of  capital  before  it  caiv 
befier&ismsdf  and  introduping,  as  a  new.  element,  the  profits  o|e 
stock/  ipto  the  aggr^ate  value-^because,  in  civilized  life,  tbo 
PM3MC  WDfes  ^  ymdi^tiop^  whiph  iu»  independfs^At  of  labo^^- 
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Mve greatly  multiplied  in  theahape of  taxes,  rent,  &c. ;  imd, fi« 
lially,  because  the  mice  oi  labour  itself  varies  according  to  thcr 
vanable  relations  of  supply  and  demand,  and  occasions  a  chioiffe 
in  the  price  of  the  commodities  upon  which  it  is  employed,  wim« 
out  any  variation  in  the  quantity  of  the  labour  itself.  The  value 
i£  commodities  which  bear,  in  any  degree,  the  character  of  a  mooo^ 
poly,  is  moreover  quite  independent  of  the  extent  of  labour  eni« 
idoyed  upon  them;  and  although  it  be  true  that  the  price  of  com 
IS  almost  entirely  resolvable  into  wages  and  profits — ^tbe  rent  paid 
being  rather  the  result  than  the  cause  of  the  actual  price— tna« 
are  many  other  valuable  products  of  the  land,  which  bear  a 
much  nearer  resemblance  to  monopoly — which  therefiore  can,  by 
no  effort  of  ingenuity,  have  their  vidue  resolved  into  the  single 
element  of  wages,  or  even  into  wages  and  profits  alone— «ad 
which  come  indirectly  to  influence  the  value  of  ail  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soiL  The  price  of  cattle,  of  timber,  &a  is  new' 
cessarily  resolved,  in  great  part  at  least,  into  t&at ;  and  it  is 
therefore  far  more  correct,  with  reference  to  the  great  mass  of 
commodities,  to  admit  the  influence  of  the  whole  three  elenent» 
(^  wages,  profits,  and  rents,  upon  their  price  or  value,  than  to 
attempt  to  resolve  that  value  into  labour  alone.  If  oae  term 
alone  were  to  be  used,  it  would  be  better  to  select  ciqpita}  than 
any  of  the  others,  because  it  generally  pays  both  i^t  and  la-' 
bour ;  but  this  simplification  would  still  be  injudicious,  because  it 
would  not  be  intelligible  without  explanatbn.  'Akhoi^h  la- 
bour then  be  an  important,  it  is  not  the  only  dement  which 
'enters  into  the  value  of  commodities  in  generalH^the  imaginary 
standard  of  value,  derived  irom  this  source,  is  liable,  there- 
fere,  to  be  affected  by  numerous  variations  resulting  from  other 
causes — and  we  must  seek  for  the  real  standard,  eith^  in 
some  other  commodity  taken  singly,  or  in  a  certain  combination 
of  those  which  are  in  the  most  general  demand,  and  of  which 
the  value  is  at  once  the  most  constant  and  the  best  ascertained. 
•  The  precious  metals  are  w^  commodities  of  this  description. 
Even  if  labour  alone  were  necessary  to  procure  them,  without 
die  intervention  of  capital  or  rent,  they  would,  as  a  standard  of 
value,  be  subject  to  the  variations  occurring  in  the  price  of  la^- 
bour  itself;  and  on  a  fall  c^  profits,  all  commodities  in  which 
any  capital  had  been  employed,  wouU  fall  in  price.  If  both  la- 
bour and  capital  be  required,  then  a  new  element  of  variation 
is  introduced ;  and  upon  a  rise  of  labour  or  fall  of  profits,  all 
commodities  must  rise  or  fall  in  their  money  price,  which  are 
not  produced  by  the  same  sort  of  capital,  exhibiting  the  same 
velocity  or  slowness  of  returns  with  that  employed  in  firocur- 
ing  this  imaginary  standard.    But  farther,  the  precious  me- 
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tab,  irom  theiri^emarkable  dulrabOity,  do  not  correspoiiid  in  their 
Aictnations  to  the  rapid  changes  whach  occur  in  the  supply  of 
ether  commodities,  and  cannot  th^refc^re  measure  these  changes ; 
imd  when  we  consider  that  they  are  the  produce  only  of  a  feii^ 
countries,  and  are  therefore  necessarily  an  ariicle  of  commerce, 
afi'ected  by  the  countless  differences  which  occur  in  the  actuaj 
condition  of  different  nations— -when  we  look  to  experience,  and 
reflect  how  irregularly  they  measure  the  real  value  of  coromo* 
dities  in  London  and  Bengal^  and  even  in  Engl&nd  and  th^ 
neighbouring  nations  of.  Europe,— we  shall  be  forced  to  admit, 
that  no.  commodity  could  be  selected  which  has  less  the  charac- 
ter of  a  constant  and  pactical  standard  of  real  value. 
.  Labour  is,  s^ter  all,  one  of  the  nearest  approximations,  Mr* 
Malthas  thinks,  to  this  standard  which  can  be  obtained ;  not, 
however,  the  labour  which  has  been  expended  on  the  producr 
tion  of  a  commodity,  but  the  labour  which  it  mil  command  in 
exchange.  In  this  sense  of  the  term,  labour  has  an  advantage 
as  a  standard  over  all  other  commodities,  because  it  is  more  ex- 
tensively thain  any  other  the  subject  of  exchanges,  and  because 
capital  itself  is  subservient  to  the  increase  of  wealth  only  by 
its  power  of  putting  labour  in  motion.  It  is  an  accurate  mea* 
sure  of  yalue  at  the  same  time  and  place'— it  is  less  subject  to 
i(udden  variations  than  any  other  commodity-*and  practical- 
ly fluctuates  less  in  its  real  value,  eVen  at  distant  places  and  in 
remote  periods.  The  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  has  se^ 
lected  com  as  the  best  measure  of  the  value  of  labour  from  centu- 
ry to  century,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  considering  labour  to  be 
the  best  measure  pf  the  value  of  the  necessaries  of  life  at  distant 
periods;  and  it  is  certain  that,  all  other  things  being equai;  a 
commodity  will  command  just  as  much  labour  as  it  has  cost; 
in  other  words,  that  labour,  if  not  a  perfect  standard,  is  at  least 
one  very  convenient  approximation.  Still,  however,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  variations,  arising  from  changes  in  the  relation  of  de^ 
mand  to.  supply  *»  and  although  an  exact  standard  wUl  never 
perhaps  be  found,  it  may  yet  be  possible  to  obtain  a  nearer  ap- 
proximation. 

With  this  view,  the  author  suggests  a  mean  between  com  and 
labour  J  as  a  practical  measure  of  real  value  in  exchange.  .  Both 
corn  and  labour,  taken  ^ngly,  are  found  to  be  subject  to  oonsi« 
derable  fluctuations  of  real  as  well  as  nominal  value ;  but  by 
comparing  them  together,  and  taking  a  medium,  a  near  approach 
may  be  made  to  an  accurate  standard^-and  this,  too,  without 
the  embarrassment  which  would  be  occasioned  by  taking  a  wider 
range,  and  including  a  greater,  variety  of^commqditiea  When 
eorn,  compared  with  hbour,  is  dear,  labour,  of  course,  compar- 
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ed  with  cord,  is  cheaep;  th«  medium  proposed  to  be  asttiOMd 
WiK  cprrect  the  excesse^r  in  the  value  of  each,  ^ich  are  «Iway> 
in  opposite  directions ;  and  if  we  take,  as  the  equitaleBt  cf  a 
^ay'^s  common  labour,  a  specific  quantity  of  the  grain-'^  peck 
49f  wheat,  for  example,  in  England-— which  forms  the  ordinary 
Ibod  of  the  labourer  in  the  country  to  which  our  estimate  is  iti« 
iended  to  apply,  we  shall  be  entitled,  when  we  find  that  any 
given  commodity  haS|  at  different  periods,  purchased  the  same 
number  of  days^  labour,  and  of  pecks  of  wheat,  to  pronounce  that 
its  real  value  has  not  varied-;  and  by  computing  tile  diffo-eaoft 
of  its  money  value  at  the  same  periods,  we  shall  be  able  to  asu 
sign  the  enhancement  or  depression  which  has  takeii  plaice  in  the 
vvuue  of  the  precious  metals.— This  is  not,  after  all,  as  the  au- 
thor himself  admits,  a  perfect  standard ;  but  it  is  better  than 
such  a  standard  as  the  cost  qfpfX)ductUm,  which  is  fiinda*- 
tnentaily  erroneous.  And  to  Mr.  filicardo's  question,  why  eom 
and  labour  should  be  assumed  as  a  standard  more  than  broad 
doth,  the  answer  of  Mr.  Malthus  is,  that  if  we  are  to  haVe« 
practical  standard  at  all,  we  must  have  one  which,  in  itself,  is  of 
Inanageable  computation^^tfaat  we  cannot  therefore  include  w- 
diffisrently  aU  commodities,  because  their  infinite  and  complex 
variations  defy  all  ingenuity  of  caIculation--^nd  that,  as  a  se- 
lection must  be  made,  the  choice  ought  to  Ml  on  those  commodi*- 
ties  which  are  most  constantly  demanded,  and  most  extensively 
exchanged-^ualities  by  which  labour  and  com  are  visibly  point* 
ed  out,  and  pre-eminently  recommended. 

Such  are  the  <^inions  of  this  author  upon  a  question  which 
.  has  so  greatly  perplexed  the  students  of  political  economy. 
After  alt  the  ingenuity  which  Mr.'Malthus  has  displayed,  he 
comes  very  nearly  to  coincide  with  the  doctrine  propounded  by 
Adam  Smith ;  and  although  we  are  satisfied  that  the  doctrine 
of  that  eminent  writer,  when  cleared  of  veHbal  inaceuraici^s^  it 
upon  the  whde  the  soundest  that  has  yet  been  laid  down  fo^  aH 
nractioal  purposes,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  ct  subraitting 
ncrea  veiyfew  reflections,  which  may  perhaps  tend  to  place 
the  subject  in  a  more  obvious  and  popular  light  tfaati  that  io 
which  it  appears  under  the  technical  and  elaborate  management 
of  the  author  before  us. 

There  is  a  standard  of  real,  as  distinraished  from  nominal, 
value  in  exchange ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  what  that 
standard  must  be,  although  it  is  beyond  ^e  reach  of  human  iik 
genuity  to  render  it  practically  awalable,  or  to  give  it  a  specific 
application  to  the  oases  which  may  occur.  What  is  the  pun. 
pose  for  which  the  commodity  of  which  the  reij  value  is  ifotrgbt 
naa  been  produeed,~ihr  which  eapud  has  hsten  risked,  and  labour 
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expended  upoft  U  ?  la  g^ve  the  Dwner  •  oomnmnd  genendl;^ 
9ver  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  finch  as  they  lu^ 
saught  after  and  enjoyed  in  that  particular  place  chr  sti^  of  soa 
ciety  to  which  he  may  ehanee  to  belong..  It  is)  nai  to  obtain  H 
GOumafKl  specifically  over,  kboiv  or  corn,  bu^  over  all  die  el^ 
meats  of  wealth  as  already  defined,  of  m^hicti  be  may  be  d^ 
sirous  to  obtain  pos^ssion ;  and  the  veal  Tahse.  of  any  giveM 
€oimn)odity,«-*thet  substantial  gratification  whidh  it  brings  tothii 
owner,  i&.Hieasured  by  its  power  in  commattfog  generally^  A 
j^  greal^  or  iesB  portion  of  the  natural  otgecta  of  human  diM 
sire.  The  same  coasi<Ierations,  howeTer,  which  aniioisite  td 
us  that  there  doe^  exist  a  standard,  of  real  value  ]»•  exchange^ 
prov^  also  that  it  never  can  be  rendered  aivailable  for  tmy  prdi» 
tkai  purpose,  and  that  we  should  be  bewildered,  liot  enU^tened 
by  the  attempt  to  trace,  not  only  the  absohOe^  but  the  rilMt^ 
variations  in  price,  of  the  whole  maa»  of  conuaodities,'  withoul 
which,  however,  we  can  never  acctirately  measure  the  real  tidud 
of  any  one  of  the  number,  because  the  rise  cir  takl  of  pticcUft  vi 
any  one,  or  even  any  given  number  of  corbmodities  ai  cotiiprt^etf 
with  it,  may  be  compensated,  6r  more  than  compensated)  by  a^ 
opposite  variation  in  a  different  clafis — absolute  oomtency  0f  t^A 
value  may  be  the  unexpected  result  of  xi^nite  relalnre  Aieium 
tion.  . 

Why  is  It  that  we  call  the  j^ric^  or  the  value  of  ecMfltUodiJi^ 
when  measured  by  the  precious  metals,  a  vidite  merely  nomiliidf'7 
It  is  because  a  cemmooity  may  command  the  saaie  quantity  df 
these  metals  fVom  time  ta  time,  and  yet  be  able  t6  proeuYef  yttf 
different  portbns,  pot  of  corn  and  labour  only,  but  oenerallv  of 
the  necessaries  ^d  conveniences  of  life :  because  gold  and  simr 
themselves  experience  great  variations  in  their  own  value  ^  alld^ 
therefore,  cannot^  with  any  accuracy^  measure  the  value  of  dfl^e^ 
commodities.  But  the  same  thing  is  true  of  every  article- #Uicli^ 
can  be  selepted^.  and»  among  the  rest,  of  labour  and  corn ;  anctiil^ 
deed  the  yery  definition  of  nominal,  as  distinguished  from  teal 
value  is,^— tjiat  the  former,  is  value  in  one  commodity  iddne^- 
while  the  latter  is  value  in  the  aggregate  mass  of  uecessarii^s  ah<l 
conveniences.  Whenever  any  single  .commodity  therefore  is  pro^; 
posed  as  the  standard  of  real  value  in  exchange,  there  occurs  A 
manifest  contradiction  in  terms,-— because  value  measured  by  tif 
single  commodity,  must  be  nominal  value  alone,  unless  it  eatH 
be  proved  that  this  commodity  has  the  power  of  representing 
exactly  the  whole  series  of  variations  in  the  aggregate  of  the  ob« 
jects  of  human  desire,  and  of  definitely  expressing  their  nume-^ 
rons  apd  perplexed  relations. 

When  Adafi  Smith  spoke  of  the  labour  employed  in  thaproduc^ 
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fton  of  commodities,  as  furnishing  a  standard  of  their  real  value, 
it  was  not  to  value  in  exchange  he  alluded,  nor  to  value  in  use, 
r— because  value  in  exchange,  whether  real  or  nominal,  depends 
on  very  different  principles,  and  it  is  notorious  that  value  in  uaei 
is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of  production.     He 
spoke  of  the  real  value  of  the  article  to  the  labourer  himself, 
H  value  which,  in  the  case  of  articles,  which  are  solely  produced 
by  labour— -and  to  these  alone  his  standard  can  apply — ^may,  or 
may  not,  for  a  time  be  replaced  to  the  labourer  by  the  exchanges 
of  commerce,  but  which  must  be  finally,  replaced  to  insure  the 
^ntinuance  of  production.     If  the  labourer  be  not  comp^* 
9ated  according  to  this  standard,  he  will  either. cease  to  labour 
altogether,  or  give  a  different  tendency  to  his  exertions,  or  be- 
come degraded  in  his  conditTon,  and  suffer  an  abridgment  of  his 
wonted  comforts  and  enjoyments.     The  labour  embodied  in  com- 
modities is,  therefore,  the  standard  of  their  real  value  to  the  la- 
bourer ;  not  indeed  of  their  value  in  exchange,  but  of  that  natural 
value  round  which  all  exchanges  turn,  and  by  which  they  are 
ultimately  regulated.   This  is  true  at  least  of  that  advancing  state 
of  soGJiety  which  alone  gives  full  j^y  to  the  general  principles  of 
political  economy, — ^for  in  the  stationary  or  declinmg  periods,' 
when  misgovenuBent  spreads  its  morbid  symptoms  over  the  whole 
system,  we  may  expect  the  ordinary  laws  of  healthy  existence  . 
to  be  suspended,  and  the  general  maxims  of  the  science  to  be  re* 
Versed.     Mr.  Malthus  indeed  remarks,  that  in  no  period  of  so-  , 
dety  is  the  labour  expended  on  production,  the  sole  element , 
which  composes  real  value,  and  that  the  profits  of  cajntal  must', 
enter  more  or  less  into  the  amount ;  but  capital  itself,  of  whatever 
kind,,is  but  the  representation  of  the  labour  which  its  first  acquisi- 
tion has  cost,  and  without  any  great  stretch  of  refinement  the  prc^^ 
of  stock  may,  with  reference  to  this  very  general  and  abstract  view , 
cf  the  subject,  be  sufficiently  identified  with  labour  to  be  indudecL 
under  the  standard  which  Smith  has  asagned.     Rent^  Mr.  Mal- 
thus admits  to  be  in  general  the  result,  not  the  cause  of  the  va- 
lue of  the  products  of  the  soil,— ^and  the  elements  which  naturally 
enter  into  the  real  value  of  commodities,  are  therefore  labour 
and  profit,  or  labour  alone  under  the  explimation  given  above.' 
There  is  nothing  very  inaccurate,  therefore,  in  the  theoretical 
vfew  of  the  subject  taken  by  Smith,  in  considering  labour  ex- 
pended on  production  as  the  standard,  not  indeed  of  value  in 
exchange,  b^t  of  that  natural  value  to  which  all  exchanges  in  m 
healthy  and  prosperous  condition  of  society  must  sooner  or  later 
be  rendered  conformable. 

As  to  the  medium  betwixt  corn  and  labour  assumed  by  Mr. 
Matthu^,  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  taken  for  pu)*poses  exclu»vely 
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practical,  and  indeec]!  it  is  distinctly  pointed  out  by  the  principleft 
of  i^dam  Smith  himself;  but  still  the  praetical  standard  is  subied 
to  numerous  and  perplexing  variations.  The  condition  of  society 
as  advancing,  stationary,  or  declining,  will  affect  the  real  value 
of  labour  for  many  centuries,  and  either  e^eit  the  labourer  to 
comfort  and  independence,  or  degrade  him  ipto  poverty  and 
iservitude.  Agricultural  improvements,  the  state  at  the  popu- 
lation, the  natural  qualities  of  the  soil^  may  produce  the  most 
signal  revolutions  in  the  value  of  corn,  without  leaving  distinct 
traces  of  th«  character  and  extent  of  their  operation ;  in  a  coun- 
try barbarous  and  dependent  on  foreign  commerce  for  every  ar- 
tide  but  the  rude  produce  of  the  soil,  both  labour  and  com  may 
fail  incalulably  in  their  real  value, — that  is,  in  their  value  com- 
pared with  all  other  commodities,  which  by  this  hypothesis  are 
imported  from  abroad — without  affording  that  reciprocal  check 
on  the  variation  of  each  other  which  Mr.  Malthus  assumes ;  wad. 
it  can  require  no  argument  to  prove  that  in  such  circumstianoes 
they  mu«t  ceiise  to  afford  a  just  standard  of  the  real  value  of 
aiiy  single  cotatoodity, — that  is,  of  its  value  compared  with  the 
endre  Aggregate  of  commodities  for  which  there  exists  a  demand. 
On  the  subject  of  **  Rent,''  the  author  is  very  copious.  Bent^ 
which  is  the  portion  of  the  value  of  the  whole  prciduce  that  ie^ 
mains  after  all  the  expenses  of  cultivation  have  been  paid,  de- 
pends for  its  existence  upon  that  natural  quality  c£  the  soil  by 
which  it  yields  a  surpltts  beyond  what  is  required  to  pay  the 
labour  or  <;ultivation,   and   the  profits  of  capitaWupon  diat 

Sower  which  belongs  to  the  necessaries  of  life  of  creating  the 
emand  winch  stimulates  their  production— and,  last  of  all,  up- 
on the  comparative  scarcity  of  fertile  land,  the  returns  yielded 
by  the  more  barren  soUs  progressively  brought  into  cultivation, 
coming  in  the  issue  to  extend  by  an  obvious  process,  the  rents 
exigible  fVom  the  more  fertile.  But  for  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil,  there  could  be  no  surplus  bejrond  the  expence  of  cultiva- 
tion, ai^  were  it  not  for  the  power  which  food  possesses  of  reeliz« 
ing  an  increase  of  population,  the  surplus  even  when  created,  mi^t 
become  useless  for  want  of  a  market  A  great  error  has  been  com- 
tnitted  by  some  modem  writers  in  supposing  that  the  rent  obtained 
for  land  resembles  the  produce  of  a  common  monopoly,  because^ 
while  in  the  latter  case  the  price  of  the  monopolised  commodity 
inay  exceed  infinitely  the  cost  of  its  production,  the  amount  of 
i^nt  is  limited  by  the  extent  of  that  surplus  fertility  upon 
which  its  existence  depends.  Rent  is  not,  therefore,  a  deduction 
made  either  from  the  wages  of  labour,  or  the  profits  of  capital  em^ 
ployed  in  agricultural  operations ;  cm  the  contrary,  the  existeqee 
of  tins  natural  surplus  is  the  cause  of  that  exemption  from  agri^ 
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^mlHuntl  t(»to  Q^  aigreftt  pdrtioii  of  the  meipj^s  of  «ocietv,  upon 
whkh  el^gantei  anil  gIoca^I  i^n&mmt  m^tij£^»tiy  depena ;  an4 
«  state  of  .90^1  eTiiatence  wbkd^  iooiild  suppfo^  only  the  cuUivft- 
tot^  would  b&  a^  ftCMe  of  poverty  aaii  borbasuunf 
.:  :At  ail  tariff  period  i^nts  wo^ld  Bot  be  sepurated  from  tli9 
lixpeoee  of  cu&fvatioi^;  bu^  asf  ci^tal  an^  popolation  inereuedi 
nrofits  4^  wagiB9^  would  fall;  the  neeesaity  of  cultivating  man 
jwBeiir  lands  would/ make  tha  entire  produce  of  the  more  fertik 
jbei^,^  larger  pn^KMNion  ihcui  be£otfe  to  the  labour  and.  capital 
empkiyed-  upotf  tbeni:;  a  fteparatioivoif  rent  would  natoallji?  and 
itteyitaUy' tdke  place ;  and  upon  the  same  parinciple  the  rents  ni 
tidier  lands  nmst  tohfimie  to  ioerease  in  proportion  as  th&63(^ 
imided  Wants  of  a  gfovfittg  populaidon  demand  tbo  iacluaion  under 
"the  aysttiar  of  Ullage,  of  lands  graduating  mor^  and  more  to- 
^ard3  st-erility— or  rathet*  to  that  low  point  of  fertility  at  which 
ihe  produce  only  eompeltmateft  for  the  h^boor  m)d  capital^  em- 
p}oyed««**be]iieadi  which'  te  ispractieaUy  impossible  to  dei^nd. 
Tkia  natural  ptogresteodi  however,  may  be  prematurely  ar- 
r^'stddr  bv  the  agency  of  diespodsm^  when  th^-  sovereign,  as 
flir  imaginary  own^^  6f  the  soil,  exacts  at  the  beginning  a 
portibn  of  its  produce,  8U<;h  as  the  nKist  fertile  lands  can  alone 
afibrd^  and:  tiiue  Excludes  all  the  mote  barren  soils  from  the 
oban^  of  cuJtivatioto  ;  a  phenomenon  conspicuovisly  exhibited 
hf  the  ddsp6tism^o(f  Asia,  where  muchr  good  land  has  been  left 
^wttsteandtdfeaolateibr  qg^e^h»-and  exemplified,  altboogh  i^ot.to 
tU^  same  exst^nt^  utider  th^  feudal  monarchies:  of  Etirop^  tall 
tiie  progress  df  fre^dkun  awoke  the  energies  of  mai|i  aad  ixok^ 
Ae  feltters  by  which,  the  eanfb  itself  had  been  chained  down  in 
at^rility;^ 

.  The  £dl,of  profits  and  Wages^  by  diminishing  the  expense  of 
^tivatbn,  produces/ a  rise  of  rents ;  but  there  are.oth^  causes 
not  l^ias  bpbrative  wMcb  hnvve  not  been  so  generally  remarked^ 
Agricultum  improv^mlents,  either  ae  they , tend toje^sen  the  cost^ 
oc  tD enlarge  tlie  amounts  of  production;  are  among  th^naost  poQ« 
8piouoils>;  in  the  first  instance^  thd  price  of  produce  will- remain 
diosame^  but  thedifieren&e  of*  6ost  will  go  m  a^ugspientation  of 
teat ;  ite  dtesecbnd  case^  prodtice  wiU  fall  at  firsts  but  aa  itvcre^ae 
o£  papulation  will  finally  lead  to-  the  culture  of  poorer  ^oils,.  avA 
the  rent  of  the  old  cultivated  lands  will  rise  accordingly.  The 
great  improvements  in?  agriculture  which  have  taken  place  in  this 
oountry  within  th^  hurt  century,  have  gone  chiefly  to  the  increase 
of  rents  and  the  payment  of  ta]ces.fc-^The  only  other  cause  qi  the 
me  of  raitd  neticea  by  cwr  auth(»*,(  \saxk  increase  in  the*  value  of 
agrksizkural  produee  itself :  a  rise  which— as^En^nd  experienoed 
in  the^prosperoua  interval  from*  1793  to  ISlS-HU^y  occur  with- 
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out  any  foil  in  the  profits  of  capital ;  and  which,  when  it  origi- 
tiates  in  a  great  demand  for  manufactures,  anda  prosperous  state 
of  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic — although  it  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  seem  a-  rise  only  ift  the  monejf  price  of  corn — 
may  prove  cfminently  serviceable  to  agriculture.-— *No  fresh 
land  can  be  cultivated— no  new  <»pital  can  be  employed  on 
lands  that  have  already  been  long  in  cultivation,  unless  there 
lexist  a  tendency  to  a  rise  of  rents— -although  such  rise  will 
not  be  proportioned  to  the  extension  of  cultivation,  or- the  in- 
crease of  produce — a  proposition  demonstrated  by.  the  fact,  that 
tents  in  England  now  bear  a  less  proportion  than  formerly  to 
the  whole  produce,  although  they  are  both  nominally  and  really 
increased.  Accujnulation  0f  capital — increase  of  population^— 
imprt)vements  in  agriculture-— the  high  price  of  produce — ^ai:e4;he 
causes,  therefore,  of  increasing  rents ;  and  it  is  superfluous  to 
^d,  that  the  opposite  causes  necessarily  produce  their  decline. 

Mr.  'Malthus  considers  land  as  a  machine,  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  Necessaries  of  life  are  produced  ;  and  as  of  this  species  of  ma- 
chine there  exist  great  varieties,  of  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  em- 
ploy some  of  the  inferior  as  well  as  the  very  best,  the  price  of  the 
article  produced  will  be  regulated  by  the  cost  of  production  on  the 
poorest  soils,  added  to  the  rent  of  such  land  in  its  natural  state. 
But  gradation  of  soils  is  not  necessary  to  the  existence  and  W!»e 
of  rent*;  if  all  the  lands  were  equallv  productive,  and  an  ade- 
quate detnand  existed  for  their  prodiuce,  rent  would  still  be  ise- 
paratJed,  because  of  the  natirrnl  pi'operty  of  Jbrtility  mentioned 
above;  fior  will  the  profits  of  capital  be  regulated,  as  has  been 
erroneously  supposed,  by  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  the  surplus 
yielded  by  the  most  fertile  lands  retained  in  cultivation,  because, 
m  eveiy  improved  country,  uncultivated  land  yields  a  rent  in 
proportion  to  its  power  of  feeding  cattle  or  of  growing  wood ;  and 
the  profits  of  capital  are  circumscribed  equally  in  the  case  of  poor 
and  of  fertile  soils,  by  the  condition  of  that  natural  rent  which 
Wiust  be  realized  to  ensure  cultivation  at  all. 

There  are  two  leading  causes  of  the  differences  in  the  price  of 
aghcultural  produce,  which  occur  at  different  periods,  and  in  dif- 
ferent countrifes^ — a  difference  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals—- 
and  in  the  cost  of  producing  corn.  To  this  lai^j  cause  are  owing  tlie 
differences  in  which  the  people  of  this  country  are  most  deeply 
interested,  and  which  render  corn  so  muchv  dearer  in  England  , 
than  in  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Europe;  and  it  seems  to 
be  the  inevitable  lot  of  every  rich  country,  either  to  consume 
f om  of  its  own  growth  at  a  very  high  price,  or  to  be  depend* 
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ent  on  its  neighbours  fcMr  the  supply  of  this  essential  oommo^ty. 
In  the  progress  of  wealth  com  naturally  rises,  and  manufactures 
as  naturally  fall,  in  value. 

In  pursuance  of  these  principles,  Mr<  Malthus,  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Bicardo,  considers  the  interests  of  the  landlord  and  of 
the  state  as  strictly  identified.  Mr.  Bicardo,  imagining  that  high 
rents  arise  chiefly  from  difficulty  of  production,  was  naturally 
led  to  view  the  interests  of  the  landlord  as  at  variance  with  those 
of  the  ccHnmunity ;  an  error,  however,  which  is  corrected  by  the 
consideration,  that  agricultural  improvements,  the  greatest  of 
public  benefits,  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  rise  of  rents*- as  die 
contrast  which  England  and  Scotland  exhibit  to  Ireland,  Po- 
land, India,  and  South  America,  abundantly  proves.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  our  author  thinks,  of  the'  truth  of  this  po- 
sition as  applied  to  all  but  importing  countries,  in  which,  how- 
ever,  the  interest  of  the  landlord  may,  at  first  sight,  appear 
to  be  at  variance  with  that  of  the  community  at  Surge.  But 
this  opposition  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  for  not  only,  as 
Adam  Smith  has  remarked,  is  the  landholder  better  able  to 
sustain  foreign  competition  than  any  other  dass  of  producers, 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  state  is  greaUy  and  penpanently  be- 
nefited by  those  a^cultural  improvements  which  are  stimula- 
ted by  the  prohibition  of  imports.  The  meliorations  which, 
in  our  own  country,  are  chiefly  made  by  the  tenants,  or  actual 
cultivators,  remain  at  the  end  of  the  lease  as  a  clear  benefit  to 
the  landlord,  and  virtually  to  the  public;  the  cultivator  has, 
in  the  interim,  drawn  not  merely  the  ordinary  prc^ts  of  stock, 
but  a  compensation  for  tlie  capital  sunk  by  him  in  perm^n^i^t 
improvements ;  the  capital  embarked  in  agricultiure  is  thus  con- 
nderaUy  more  productive  than  capital  vested  in  other  employ- 
ments ;  and  although  the  consumers  may  pa^r  dearer  for  corn  of 
domestic,  than  they  would  do  for  that  of  foreign  growth,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  domestic  produce  has  actually  coat  more  ca« 
pital  and  labour  in  the  production— although  this  be  the  true  cri- 
terion by  which  its  expense  to  the  state  is  to  be  measured. 

In  the  author's  chapter  on  the  wages  of  Labour,  we  do  not 
observe  much  that  is  new.  The  dependence  of  wages  upon  the 
relation  betwixt  the  supply  and  demand  for  labour,  is  illustrated 
in  the  usual  manner ;  but  some  sensible  remarks  are  made  upon 
the  causes  which,  in  difierent  periods  of  society,  influence  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  This  condition  depends  upon 
the  increasing  resources  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  habits  of 
the  people ;  and  the  habits  of  the  pec^le  are  senously  affected  by 
the  character  of  the  government  and  institutions  under  which  they 
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iive*  High  v^iges  may  either  increase  the  numbers  of  the  labouring 
populattoa,  or  they  may  improve  the  mode  of  Uvin^  of  the  labourer 
—they  may  either  exalt,  or  still  farther  degrade  him,  according  to, 
the  habits  which  political  institutions  have  impressed  upon  him. 
Civil  and  political  liberty  alone  can  confer  that  decent  pride,  and 
becoming  spirit  of  independence^  by  which  even  the  physical  ocm- 
dition  of  the  lower  oroers  is  mainly  determined  ;  and  education 
itself,  although  it  may  do  much  under  a  free  government,  is  al- 
most powerl^s  under  a  despotism.  The  increased  produce  of  the 
soil  of  Ireland,  has  only  multiplied  the  number,  without  reliev*- 
ing  the  .misery,  c^  her  working  populatioa ;  while  the  high  wa- 
ges which,  during  thie  first  half  of  tne  last  century,  indicated  the 
prosperity  without  adding,  in  the  same  degree,  to  the  population 
of  England,  greatly  imprpved  the  mode  of  living,  and  elevated 
the  habits  and  character  of  her  people. 

Mr.  Malthus  thinks,  that  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money  is  not 
attended  with  the  injurious  consequences  to  the  labouring  classes 
which  have  been  generally  ascribed  to  it;  and,  in  proof  of  this, 
he  reviews  the  very  singular  period  of  English  history,  from  the 
end  of  the  1 5th  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  upon  which  an 
o(^site  conclusion  had  been  founded—- -and  endeavours  to  shew, 
that  although  a  fall  in  the  wages  of  labour  coincided  at  that 
time  with  the  fall  in  the  value,  of  mcHiey,  the  two  events  wene 
not  Hieoessarily  connected,  the  former  being  the  consequence  of 
the  unusually  high  rate  oi  wages  which  had  preceded— a  pro- 
position which  he  thinks  established  by  the  fact,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  bf/bre  the  period  of  unusual  elevation 
commenced,  the  real  wages  of  labour  were  as  low  as  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  after  it  h^  terminated,  while  the  last  sixty  years 
of  the  ITth  century,  after  the  depreciation  of  money  had  ceased 
to  (Operate,  exhibited  even  a  lower  rate  of  wages  than  the  reigns 
of  Ehzabeth  and  Edwi^rd  III<-^A  rise  in  the  price  of  com, 
occasioned  by  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  could  have  but  a 
very  temporary  effect,  the  author  thinks,  on  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, and  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders ;  an  efiect  not  more 
enduring  than  that  of  a  succession  of  bad  seasons,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  will  often  operate  for  fifte^i  or  twenty  years  upon  the 
state  of  the  country.— It  makes  a  great  difference,  Mr.  Malthus 
thinks,  to  the  labourer,  whether  a  oenefidal  change  in  his  condi- 
tion shall  proceed  from  a  fall  in  the  price  of  com  or  a  rise  m 
that  of  labour ;  for,  in  the  oi^e  case,  there  is  not  that  constant 
and  regular  demand  for  labour  which  the  otha:  implies,  and 
which,  of  all  possijide  benefits,  is  the  greatest  to  the  working  po- 
pulation. 
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We  now  advance  to  the  chapter  on  the  profits  of  *«  Capital,* 
h  term  which  the  author  prefers  to  ^  Stock,^  because  the  latter 
is  too  comprehensive, '  and  includes  every  branch  of  property 
whether  it  be  or  be  not  employed  so  as  to  realize  profit-^ 
%hile  Capital  is  the  appropriate  tenH  for  that  branch  of  the 
national  stock  which  is  employed  in  the  work  of  production. 
The  rate  of  profits  is  modified  by  fat  variety  of  cif cumstances  * 
but  especially  by  the  differences  which  occur  in  the  value  of 
labour^  as  influenced  either  by  the  price  of  food)  or  by  the 
quantity  of  it  allotted  to  the  labourer.  Each  of  these  causes  is 
by  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  any  imaginable  variety.  Even 
if  com  wages  never  altered,  nominal  wages  would  rise,  lind  pro> 
fits  fall,  in  proportion  as  poorer  lands  came  to  be  cultivated ; 
profits  would  be  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  the  last 
land  taken  into  cultivation ;  and  as  the  labourc^r  would  not  re- 
gulate his  phy^cal  wants  by  the  increased  difficulty  of  produc- 
ing the  means  to  satisfy  them,  labour  would  absorb  a  greater 
portion  of  the  whole  produce,  and  less  would,  of  course,  be  re- 
alized in  the  shape  of  profits.  Profits  and  real  wages  would  be 
highest  at  iirst,  but  would  gradually  decline ;  and  thus  the  quali- 
ty of  the  last  land  taken  into  cultivation,  might  limH  the  extent  of 
profits  in  the  issue— but  without  regulating  their  fluctuations  at 
each  interval  of  advance  or  depression. 

But  the  proportion  which  the  aggregate  iainouilt  of  capitd  bears 
to  the  amount  of  labour  in  the  market,  is  the  chief  cause  which 
directly  influences  the  rate  of  profits ; — ^for  if  capital  be  abund- 
ant^  it  is  impossible  that  profits  should  be  high.  If  capital  were 
to  increase,  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  population,  pro- 
fits might  be  high  at  first,  but  would  soon  decline,  till  the  mo- 
tive to  accumulation  became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  gradual- 
ly expired.  Rents  and  profits  would  equally,  in  the  case  suppos- 
ied,  be  low — because  land  and  capital  would  be  abundant,  while 
labour  would  be  sc^ce ;  the  value  of  each  would  be  determin- 
td  by  the  principles  of  supply  and  demand.  The  results  sup- 
posed might  mdrefover  occur,  even  if  the  whole  land  were  of 
equal  fertility ;  and  the  hypothesis  that  the  rate  of  profits  de- 
pends immediately  upon  the  gradations  of  soil,  is  therefore  un- 
founded.-<— The  labouring  classes  have  it  in  their  powerj  by  re- 
gulating the  supply  of  population  and  of  labour,  to  determine, 
in  a  great  degree,  what  proportion  of  the  produce  shall  fall  to 
their  own  share — and  are  rendered  helpless^  and  dependent  only 
by  their  own  imprudence. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  the  food  of  the  labourer  therefore-*- 
ihat  circumstance  upon  which  alone  Mr.  Ricardo  conceives  the 
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rate  of  profits  to  bingeT-*is  but  one  of  many  powerful  causes  which 
i|]duence  the  result.  The  quantity  of  food  awarded  to  the  la? 
l[H)urer,  is  itself  dependent  on  that  relation  of  demand  to  supply 
which  Adam  Smith  has  correctly  stated^  but  which  Mr.  Ricardo 
omits;  and,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  no  cause  of  permcmenilff 
high  profits,  but  a  dieficient  supply  of  capital.  Although  the 
principle  of  Mr.  Ricardo  includes  an  influencing  cause  of  profits, 
which  must  yltimately  predominate  oyer  all  the  others,  it  leayes 
unaccounted  for,  innumerable  yariations  of  practical  occurrence, 
which  it  i/s.ch^jSy  ipipo^t^nt  ii^  a  system  of  political  economy  Xq 
Gxplaip. 

The  eff^t  upon  profits,  moreoyer,  of  the  successive  cultiya;- 
ijon  of  poor  lands,  may  be  balanced  by  the  progress  of  agricul- 
tural improvements-— by  an  increase  of  exertion  among  the  la-* 
bouring  classes — ^and  by  every  other  cause  which  can  lessen  the 
cost  of  production;  and  not  only  by  these,  but  by  the  causesi 
which  modify  ;?nc^*— particularly  that  of  corn,  of  which  the 
price  may  often  be  enhanced,  withput  increasing,  generally,  the 
cost  of  production.  The  sucpessive  cultivation  of  poorer  lands, 
therefore,  operates  but  slowly  upon  the  rate  of  profits,  and  ii^ 
counteracted  in  its  progress  by  a  variety  of  othier  causes-^in  il- 
lustration of  which  Mr.  Malthus  refers  to  the  low  state  of  rent^ 
and  profits  at  the  be^nning  of  the  last,  as  compared  with  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  although  poorer  land^ 
were  in  the  interval  cultivated  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and  the 
result  can  be  referred  only  to  the  comparative  redundancy  of  ca- 
pital in  tlic  one,  and  its  comparative  deficiency  in  the  other 
period.  During  the  first  period,  capital  was  redundant;  the 
price  of  cor^  fell,  and  wages  jrose ;  during  the  second,  there  was 
an  extraordinary  demand  for  capital-r-agricultural  improvements 
were  rapidly  progressive — and  every  cause  wa«  in  operation  from 
which  increasing  profits  could  be  anticipated.  The  cpmbined 
operation  of  these  causes  was  indeed  fortuitous  in  some  degree — 
but  the  author  thinks,  that  a  century  hence  profits  will  probably 
be  higher  tha«  they  are  now,  if  the  remote  period  should  l^  ci^e 
of  war,  and  of  gjreat  public  expenditure, 

Mr.  Ricardo  supposes  wages  and  profits  always  to  form  the 
same  amount,  wh^teyer  may  be  the  rate  of  money  wages — and 
determines,  of  course,  that  a  rise  of  money  wages  necessainly  im- 
plies a  fall  of  profits,  and  vice  versa — ^a^  if  this  were,  the  real 
cause  of  the  alternations.  But  he  omits  to  consider  a  rise  or  fall 
of  prices^  as  influencing,  in  any  degree,  the  result,  although  it 
is  often  the  main  efficient  cause  of  the  changes  which  occur.  The 
gre^t  secret  iqx  jwaiiitaining  profits  high,  is  to  Jind  ^n  adequate 
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channel  for  the  employment  of  capital—^  object  which  perma- 
nent  agricultural  improvements  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  attain 
— 6o  much  so,  that  m  a  large  territory,  consisting  of  poor  land, 
capital  might  be  absorbed  for  centuries  in  cultivation,  and  pro- 
fits might  continue  high — ^while  a  country  of  limited  extent,  out 
of  high  fertility,  might  exhibit  a  state  of  very  low  profits,  eveff 
although  it  imported  corn  plentifully  from  abroad,  and  thus  kept 
down,  as  much  as  possible,  the  price  of  labour-^so  powerful  is 
the  direct  influence  of  the  principle  of  demand  and  supply  upon 
the  rate  of  profits. — In  one  of  our  rioiost  valuable  articles  of  export 
^that  of  cotton  goods— *the  fall  of  wages  and  of  profits  has,  as  we 
idl  know,  coindded — and  this,  too,  williout  any  demdnd  for  capital 
in  other  employments.  Thus  establishing  the  fact,  that  the  fait 
of  prices,  as  well  as  the  rise  of  wages,  contracts  the  rate  of  pro^ 
fits— while  it  is  unquestionable,  that  even  the  principle  assumed 
by  Mr.  Ricardo  himself  operates  by  means  of  supply  and  de- 
mands—and that  <<  the  reason  why  profits  must  fall  as  the  land 
becomes  more  exhausted  is,  that  the  effective  demand  for  neces- 
saries cannot  increase  in  proportion  to  the  expense  of  producing 
them.*** 

In  treating  of  the  distinction  betwixt  «^  Wealth"  and  «  Value,'' 
the  author  remarks,  that  an  abundance  of  commodities,  without 
a  demand  for,  or  power  of  disposing  of  them,  would  imply 
wealth  without  value — ^that  when  more  commodities  are  obtain- 
ed, by  the  same  exertion  of  labour,  through  the  intervention  of 
machinery,  or  otherwise,  more  wealth  is  indeed  created,  but  va- 
lue mav  remain  unchanged — that  in  comparing  objects  of  df^ 
ferent  kinds,  however,  the  increase  of  wealth  can  only  be  mea- 
sured by  the  increase  of  exchangeable  value — and,  in  fine,  that 
wealth  depends  partly  upon  the  quantity  of  commodities  pro- 
duced, and  partly  on  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  mankind. 
But  V(ihie  is  always  necessary  to  stimulate  to  the  production  of 
wealth— the  sacrifice  which  people  are  disposed  to  make,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  a  particular  commodity,  is,  in  the  actual 
state  of  things,  the  sole  cause  of  its  existence — and  the  market 
prices  of  commodities  create  all  the  great  movements  for  their 
production 

The  last  chapter,  **  On  the  immediate  causes  of  the  progress 
of  Wealth,*^  is  the  most  important  one  of  the  book. 

Moral  and  political  causes,  the  author  admits  to  be  of  supreme 
importance ;  but  as  they  fall  not  within  the  range  of  political 
economy,  he  proposes  to  himself  a  field  of  investigatioti  farTBore 
circumscribed.  The  fact  that  many  countries,  with  great  na- 
tional resources,  are  poor,  and  that  others,  whose  resources  are 
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inferior,  have  ascended  high  in  the  scale  of  wealth,  while  pro- 
perty has  in  both  been  equally  well  secured,  admits  of  no  doubt 
— ^nd  the  object  of  the  author,  in  this  part  of  his  treatise,  is  to 
deyelbpe  the  direct  causes  which  have- produced  a  distinction  so 
conspicuous  and  important 

The  mere  desire  of  the  labouring  classes  to  possess  the  neces* 
saries  of  life,  will  not  alone  ensure  production;  the  produce 
fX  habowr  must,  moreover,  be  in  demand ;  there  must  also  be  a 
demand  for  commodities,  more  exten^ve  than  that  of  the  labour- 
ers who  produce  them.  A  mere  increase  of  population  will  ndt 
create  the  necessary  demand ;  the  countries  in  which  population 
has  been  most  rapidly  and  imprudently  increased,  have  not  been 
the  most  successful  in  accumulating  wealth— and  the  notion  that 
the  pressure  of  population  upon  the  limits  of  subsistence  is  alone 
a  sufficient  stimulus  to  production,  is  refiited  by  the  history  of 
the  world. 

Does  the  principle  of  oc^^umttJafior^,  then,  account  for  the  pro- 
gress of  wealth  ?  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  increase  of  wealth, 
without  saving  from  revenue  to  add  to  capital ;  but  the  real 
question  is — what  are  the  proximate  causes  which  encourage  and 
secure  this  accumulation?  The  process  of  accumulation  may 
outstrip  the  demand  for  the  commodities  accumulated — for  it  is  a 
fiftistake  to  suppose  that  there  can  never  be  a  gltd  of  commodi- 
ties, merely  because  they  anre  ex<^ngedjbr  each  other.  Gene- 
rally spealung,  they  are  not  mutually  exchanged,  but  rather  gi- 
ven in  return  for  labour ;  and  that  Uiey  may  fall  in  their  value, 
compared  with  labour,  can  admit  of  no  doubt  with  those  who 
justly  appreciate  the  principles  of  supply  and  demand.— It  is  an 
error,  then,  to  compare  commodities  with  each  other  alone — ^they 
must  be  conq)ared  also  with  the  wants  of  the  consumer,  and  his 
power  and  will  to  purchase  them ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  there 
is  an  effecHve  demand  for  any  commodity,  unless  it  will  com- 
mand more  labour  than  it  has  cost— this  being  the  only  efficient 
motive  to  production. 

Another  important  error  generally  prevails,  viz.  the  omission  of 
the  looe  of  mdoUnce  so  conspicuous  in  man,  among  the  ele- 
ments which  influence  the  general  result — a  propensity  which, 
by  narrowing  the  use  of  luxuries,  visibly  circumscribes  demand, 
and  which  can  be  counteracted  only  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
the  slow  growth  of  improvement.  A  still  more  important  error  is 
committed  by  those  who  imagine,  that  accumulation  can,  of  itself, 
insure  effectual  demand;  that  what  is  saved  in  the  consumption  of 
luxuries  goes,  of  course,  to  the  production  of  necessaries;  that  the 
landlord,  for  example,  by  saving  part  of  his  surplus  produce,  couid 
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create  the  demand  which  would  ensure  the  beneficial  exchange 
of  it.  A,s  hyjertile  land,  is  meant  that  land  which  produces 
more  than  is  sufficient  to  subsist  the  lalwurers  employed  upon 
It,  so  the  landlord  who  would  save  this  surplus— that  is,  who 
would  emj^oy  more  labourers  upon  the  land  with  the  view  of  a 
future  increase  of  the  surplus — would  evidently  injure  himself, . 
unless  he  could,  at  the  same  time,  create  the  demand  by  which  the 
surplus  nniay  be  beneficially  disposed  of.  No  nation  can  grow 
.rich  by  an  accumulation  of  capital  arising  from  a  diminution  of 
consumption ;  and  the  limits  within  which  profitable  accumular 
tion  must  be  confined  may  very  easily  be  passed. 

There  exists  a  striking  analogy  betwixt  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  the  accumulation  of  capital — both  may  be  redundant 
compared  with  the  actual  means  of  employment  and  support, 
although  deficient  compared  with  the  extent  and  capabilities  of 
the  territory.  The  great  object  required  in  either  case,  is  a  de- 
mand for  commodities,  or  for  labour,  by  those  who  can  afibrd  to 
pay  for  them.  Although  there  may  be  a  rapid  and  a  beneficial 
increase  of  capital  or  population,  after  a  war,  or  some  other  ex- 
traordinary cause  of  their  waste,  has  been  operating — ^yet  the 
sudden  increase  is  the  effect  of  the  preceding  waste  alone,  not  of 
any  inherent  power  either  in  capital  or  population  to  secure  their 
own  employment ;  and  it  is  equally  vain,  with  a  view  to  a  per- 
manent increase  of  wealth,  to  push,  by  artifical  means,  either  the 
.  one  or  the  other  to  excess. 

A  fertile  soil  is  itself  not  only  a  rich  source,  but  the  most  im- 
portant element  of  wealth ;  yet,  unless  property  be  wisely  dis- 
tributed, and  unless  access  can  be  found  to  extensive  markets, 
the  settlers  on  the  most  fertile  land  may  long  remain  without 
apy  considerable  mcrease  of  wealth  and  population.  The  abun- 
dance of  labour  will  not  always  lead  to  its  employment  in  the 
production  of  luxuries,  for  which  the  skill  and  the  taste  are  equal* 
Ty  of  slow  growth ;  and  although  a  nation  which  procures  its 
food  with  facility  may  devote  much  time  to  the  production  of 
luxuries,  it  does  not  follow  that  its  taste  will,  as  a  matter  of 
.  course,  take  this  direction.  Luxuries  are  not  in  general  produ- 
ced that  they  may  be  consumed  by  the  actual  producers  of 
them,  but  that  they  may  be  exchanged  for  the  necessaries  of  life 
which  another  class  have  it  in  their  power  to  supply.  It  is  ia 
rude  periods  of  society,  and  when  the  richest  soils  alone  are  cul- 
tivated, that  the  greatest  number  of  labourers  are  employed  upon 
the  land'^a  fact  which  contradicts  the  theory,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  fpod  is  easily  procured,  the  production  of  luxuries  will 
be  extended  of  course ;  it  is  when  agriculture^-^s  in  £ngland-«o 
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has  neacfaed  its  highest  point  of  improvement^  that  the  numben 
of  the  agricultural  population  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Facility  of  production  often,  in  fact,  arrests  the  career  of 
industry  altogether,  by  surpassing  the  progress  of  demand-— 
and  the  facility  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life  so  confirms 
the  natural  habits  of  indolence,  that  all  exertion  to  produce 
luxuries  is  suspended.  Look  at  Spanish  America  for  the  confir- 
mation of  these  truths,  where  the  produce  of  the  banana  is  so 
abundant,  that  industry,  it  is  thought,  will  never  be  excited  in 
these  regions  till  its  cultivation  be  prohibited — ^where  conveniens 
cies  and  comforts  are  unknown— where  poverty  is  universal-^ 
and  such  improvidence  prevails,  that  even  in  the  midst  of  pre- 
ternatural fertility,  the  visitations  of  famine  are  frequent  and  de- 
structive. This  dreadful  and  degrading  indolence  yields  only 
to  the  energy  of  demand;  and  while  the  pr(^rietors  and  te« 
nants  in  the  remote  districts  leave  their  lands  waste,  those  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  or  of  the  mines,  are  stimu- 
lated to  that  cultivation,  for  the  produce  of  which  a  ready  and 
sure  market  is  opened.  Nor  is  it  deficiency  of  capital  which 
peipetuates  this  state  of  things  in  these  fine  regions.  M.  Hum.. 
boldt  has  remarked  the  abundance  of  capital,  and  has  attributed 
the  phenomenon  to  its  true  cause-^tlie  want  of  demand.  Ire- 
land also,  where  the  general  culture  and  use  of  the  potatoe  has 
greatly  abridged  the  toil  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life— 
where  the  population  is  redundant  compared  with  the  work  to 
be  done,  ^nd  native  indolence  triumphs  of  course^— where,  al- 
though there  is  abundant  leisure  for  their  production,  the  la< 
bourer  yet  remains  without  comforts  or  conveniences — where 
capital  is  not  deficient,  but  where  the  natural  excitement  arising 
from  demand  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  impolitic  restraints 
imposed  on  Irish  produce  and  manufactures,-*Ireland,  which 
ought  by  its  natural  resources  to  be  far  richer  than  England, 
and  yet  is  incalculably  poorer,  affords  another  conclusive  illus!* 
tration  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  is  nojt 
of  itself  an  adequate  stimulus  to  the  increase  of  wealth. 

The  invention  of  machinery  to  save  manual  labour  bears,  in 
its  results,  a  striking  analogy  to  the  case  of  agricultural  fer- 
tility which  has  just  been  considered.  It  depends  for  its  eflS- 
ciency  in  augmenting  wealth  upon  the  market  which  may  b^ 
opened  for  its  products..  Machinery,  indeed,  by  lowering 
the  cost  of  these  products,  has  an  obvious  tendency  tp  pn?. 
large  the  consumption  of  them — ^and,  in  this  point  of  view,  it 
has  already  wrought  wonders  in  augmenting  national  wealth ; 
but  if  thp  lact  wpre  otherwise— if,  without  this  e^teii^ion  of  th^ 
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foreign  market,  all  the  products  presently  obtained  could  be 
realized  by  one-third  of  the  actual  labour  now  employed  upon 
them,  industry  would  relax,  and  soon  expire.  To  stimulate  in- 
dustry, something  desirable  must  be  offered  in  return  ;  and  k 
is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  catalogue  of  our  imports,  to  be 
satisfied^  that  the  desirable  objects  which  actually  put  domestic 
labour  in  motion  can  only  be  obtained  from  abroad,  and  by 
means  of  foreign  commerce— that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the 
progress  of  manufactures,  the  prosperity  of  internal  trade,  are 
all  excited  and  sustained  by  our  intercourse  with  foragn  na- 
tions:— and  that  to  the  foreign  market,  during  the  most  critical 
period  of  our  history,  we  were  indebted  for  me  efficiency  in  pn> 
moting  wealth  of  those  vast  mechanical  inventions  which  have 
astonished  the  world.  If  the  products  of  our  machinery  could 
not  be  exported,  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that  the  ca- 
pital thus  thrown  out  of  employment  would,  in  any  other  shape, 
equally  increase  the  national  revenue.  The  country  has,  indeed, 
the  power  of  consuming  all  its  produce,  and  of  applying  more 
labour  than  it  actually  appUes  to  production ;  but  besi£s  this 
undoubted  power,  there  must  also  be  the  ordinary  excitements; 
And  although  accumulation  of  capital,  fertility  of  soil,  and  inven- 
tions to  save  labour,  are  undoubtedly  subservient  to  the  increase 
of  wealth,  they  cannot  operate  efficiently  without  another  element, 
which  can  alone  impart  to  them  activity  and  motion. 

To  stimulate  future  production,  the  actual  produce  must  be 
so  distributed  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  consumers,  as 
constantly  to  increase  its  exchangeable  value,  or  market  price,  be^ 
Jbre  more  labour  and  capital  have  been  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion. An  improved  distribution  and  adaptation  of  the  produce 
to  the  wants  of  the  consumers,  will  of  itself  enhance  prodigiously 
the  exchangeable  value — a  proposition,  of  which  the  magnificent 
results  produced  by  opening  up  roads  and  canals,  afford  a  striking 
illustration.-r-While  this  improved  value  may,  for  shorter  pe- 
riods, be  estimated  in  bullion,  it  will  be  best  measured  for  those 
of  greater  length  by  the  quantity  of  labour,  foreign  arid  domes- 
tic, which  the  aggregate  produce  will  command,  and  which  af- 
fords at  once  the  pledge  of  greater  wealth  already  realized,  and 
the  assurance  of  its  farther  progress.  A  real  increase  of  wealth 
is  not  to  be  derived  from  mere  saving  or  diminished  consump- 
tion—for this  must  of  course  lessen  production,  and  leave  both 
capital  and  labour  unemployed ;  but  from  an  increase  in  the  va- 
lue of  produce  estimated  in  labour,  and  resulting  from  an  im- 
proved distribution  of  that  produce — ^from  an  increase  of  reve- 
nue ariang  from  this  better  distribution,  andpreceding  the  saving 
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which  is  made  in  order  to  accumulation^^from  an  inci^ase  in  va- 
lue,  not  only  of  the  neaty  but  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  country^ 
because  those  who  livd  on  the  wages  of  laoour  are  the  most  nu« 
merous  and  the  most  important  part  of  its  population— from 
the  combination,  in  due  proportions,  of  production  and  distri- 
bution, the  great  elements  of  wealth,  which  alone  are  sufficient  to 
carry  it  to  its  farthest  possible  limits. 

The  division  of  landed  property«-intemal  and  external  com- 
men!e--^the  existence  of  unproductive  consumers — are  considered 
by  Mr.  Malthus  as  the  three  causes  most  favourable  to  a  bene- 
ficial distribution.  In  new  colonies,  a  proper  subdivision  of 
land  is  neeessary  to  the  increase  of  population.  It  was  this  sub- 
division which  imparted  prosperity  to  the  settlements  of  North 
America  ;  and  it  was  the  vicious  distribution  of  landed  proper- 
ty over  feudal  Europe,  that  kept  it  so  long  in  poverty  and  bar- 
hmsm.  The  superabundant  wealth  of  the  few  has  never,  by 
experience,  been  found  equal  in  the  production  of  effective  de- 
mand to  the  moderate  wealth  of  the  many ;  yet  the  excessive 
subdivisicm  of  land  is  no  less  unfavourable  to  the  increase  of 
wealth  than  its  most  inordinate  accumulations.  In  France,  a 
grand  experiment  has  been  attempted  for  the  indefinite  subdivi- 
sbn  of  land :  an  experiment  which  might,  for  a  time,  succeed  in 
most  European  countries,  but  which,  if  persevered  in  by  our 
neighbours,  must  end  in  universal  poverty;  and,  instead  of 
being  propitious  either  to  a  republican  or  mixed  government, 
must  prove  an  excellent  soil  for  the  growth  of  military  despotism. 
In  Britain,  the  immense  landed  possessions  of  the  feudal  ages 
have  been  slowly  broken  down,  and  distributed  by  the  progress 
of  commerce  and  manufactures-— the  power  and  opulence  of  the 
middle  ranks  have  been  enlarged— the  numbers  of  effective  de- 
manders  vastly  increased, — and  a  state  of  things  realized,  which 
renders  it  doubtful,  whether  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture, or  any  other  expedient  for  a  more  minute  subdivision 
of  landed  property,  would  prove  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
wealth,  even  u',  upon  constitutional  grounds,  such  an  experi- 
ment could  be  safely  hazarded. 

The  effects  of  tne  distribution  occasioned  by  commerce  are 
next  considered  by  the  author.  Commercial  exchanges  not  only 
eqtiaUze  prices^  as  the  economists  imagined,  but  ^ve  a  greater 
mlue  to  the  whole  produce,  by  adapting  it  to  the  wants  of  so-  ^ 
ciety.  From  this  increased  value  the  profits  of  the  merchant 
are  paid ;  and  although  the  revenue  of  a  country  must  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  its  capital,  it  must  depend  also  upon  the 
direction,  whether  profitable  or  unprofitable,  which  that  capital 
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is  made  to  assume.  The  produce  of  a  country  has  a  market 
value  both  in  money  and  in  labour ;  apd  as  production  is  regM- 
lated  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  money  price,  we  cannot  omit 
the  consideration  of  the  circulating  medium  in  Qur  calculations, 
because  it  affords  the  first  and  most  obvious  test  of  the  increase 
pr  diminution  qf  demand,  and  of  the  salutary  or  vicious  distri- 
bution of  the  funds  for  the.  support  of  labour.  From  1815  tQ 
1816,  for  example,  the  demand  for  labour  and  for  produce  de- 
clined in  this  country,  because  there  had  been  a  fall  in  the  mh 
ney-vcdue  of  commodities, — a  fall  beneficial  tp  those  who  live 
upon  fixed  income,  and  who  do  not  immediately  ^ujploy  labour; 
but  fatal  to  the  agriculturist  and  the  capitalist,  who  are  the  great 
employers  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  fall  of  Tnofiey-valuey 
therefore,  is  the  proof  of  imperfect  distribution,  and  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  fall  of  profits^  and  of  the  cbecH  given  to  pro- 
duction. 

A  prosperous  foreign  commerce  leads,  in  general,  to  thje  impor- 
tation of  bullion  from  some  quarter ;  but  whether  it  does  so  or 
not,  it  unquestionably  enhances  the  aggregate  value  of  the  na^ 
tional  produce :  an  effect  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  any  di« 
minution  of  the  demand  for  a  single  domestic  commodity, — while 
the  large  profits  of  the  foreign  merchant  form  a  clear  addition 
to  the  public  wealth.  The  increase  of  foreign  imported  commo- 
dities must,  however,  be  accompanied  by  an  increase  pf  their  va- 
lue, otherwise  the  demand  for  labour,  and  the  progress  of  wealth, 
will  be  checked.  Particular  comniodities,  indeed,  may  fall  in 
price — they  may  fall  even  in  real  value — while  the  value  of  the 
whole  produce  of  the  country  shall  remain  undiminished,  or  even 
become  greatly  enhanced. — That  the  immediate  cause  of  an  aug- 
mented demand  is  a  better  distribution  and  adaptation  of  produce 
to  the  wants  of  society,  the  history  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, and  the  condition  of  our  own  country  from  1793  to  1814, 
demonstrate ;  while  no  example  can  be  brought  or  any  country 
which  has  carried  on  a  successful  foreign  cpmmerce,  while  the 
aggregate  value  of  its  produce,  in  domestic  and  foreign  labour, 
has  actually  declined.  The  advantages  of  foreign  trade  consist  in 
the  exchange  of  some  commodity  that  is  less,  for  another  that 
is  more  in  demand — an  exchange  which  tends  immediately  to 
the  increase  of  profits  on  capital ;  and  the  trpe  character  of  wnich 
Mr.  Ricardo  has  very  imperfectly  explained,  when  he  states  it 
as  consisting  merely  m  the  purchase  of  cheaper  commodities. 

The  rapid  increase  of  productive  labour  must  soon  enlarge 
the  supply  beyond  the  demand ;  and  hence,  in  a  country  which 
]|>as  great  powers  of  production,  there  must  ajso  be  unprQ4ii9t 
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tive  consumers — ^for  yEofin  a  provision  is  made  in  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  the  pjowerlipf  machmery, — ^a  provision  which  cannot  be 
rejected  without  impeding  the  progress  of  wealth.  The  proportion 
of  unproductive  to  productive  consumers,  cannot  be  determined 
in  the  abstrieict,  but  must  vary  With  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  people.*— Although  capitalists  may  have  the 
p9wer,  they  never  haVe  the  will  to  consume  all  they  produce— 
their  object  is  to  save,  and  to  realize  a  fortune ;  and  if  there  were 
lio  detnlmd  for  produce  exterior  to  themselves,  they  would  ceasp 
to  raise  or  manufacture  it ;  and  the  general  wealth  of  the  coun^ 
try  would  decline.  The  love  of  indolence — the  desire  to  better 
our  condition  by  saving — counteracts  the  tendency  to  consume ; 
and  although  wealth  produces  wants,  it  is  also  true  that  wants 
generate  wealth — and  that  the  great  secret  erf  civilizing  a  peo- 
ple, is  to  inspire  them  with  a  taste  for  enjoyment  The  capital- 
ists have  Hot  the  will — the  labouring  classes  have  not  the  power 
—in  consume,  so  as  to  sustain  an  adequate  demand,  and  to  give 
that  encouragement  to  production  which  is  necessary  to  the  pro- 
gress of  wealth.  The  labouring  classes  will  never*  be  e^^tensivc 
consumers— the  principle  of  population  forbids  it^  by  overcoming 
the  prudential  habits  by  whidi  alone  their  condition  can  be  bet- 
tered ;  and  as  even  when  to  the  consutnption  of  the  capitalist 
and  labourer,  that  of  the  proprietor  has  been  added,  demand 
has  6^11  been  found  deficient,  it  is  evident  that  another  class 
must  be  found  to  give  full  energy  to  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment. 

Every  country  taust  therefore  have  unproducti've  Consumers, 
because,  without  their  aid,  the  motive  to  accumulation  must 
cease,  before  the  process  be  arrested  by  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing food.  Of  the  two  classes  of  unproductive  labourers,  those 
who  are  paid  voluntarily  give  excitement  to  industry,  without 
interfering  with  the  cost  of  production-— those  who  are  paid  by 
means  of  taxes,  afl^ct  the  cost  of  production,  and  embarrass  the 
operations  of  commerce.  Taxation  is  therefore  a  most  objec- 
tionable instrument  of  distribution  ;  yet,  when  once  established, 
d  sudden  change  may  be  hazardous — and  even  the  abolition  of 
the  national  debt  might  injure  the  labouring  population,  and  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  wealth.  It  is  doubtful,  Mr.  Malthus  thinks, 
whether,  with  the  great  powers  of  production  which  this  coun- 
try possesses,  our  national  debt  be  not  necessary  as  a  mean  of 
distribution  ;  but  as  it  is  in  other  respects  enormously  prejudi- 
cial to  the  best  interests  of  the  state,  it  might  be  desirable,  he 
admits,  to  diminish,  although  not  to  extinguish  it — ^and  to  dis- 
courage its  future  growth.  Still  the  operation  would  be  attend-* 
?d  wiUi  great  distress — ca][Htal  would  emigrate,  in  consequence 
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of  a  cessation  of  demand,  occaaoned  by  the  want  of  adequate 
distribution— labourers  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment- 
production  would  in  <x>nsequence  be  abridged ;  and  although  a 
country  with  great  resources  might  recover  from  t^ie  shock,  it 
would  have  experienced  dreadful  stagnation  and  misery  in  the 
interim— and  could  not  probably  be  replaced  in  its  former  con- 
dition, without  the  creation  of  a  new  class  of  unproductive  con- 
sumers, to  stimulate  exertion,  and  enlarge  demand. 

The  existing  distress  of  the  labouring  classes  in  this  country, 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  been  erroneously  ascribed  to 
a  deficiency  of  capital.  Capital  may  be  superfluous  compared 
with  the  demand,  although  deficient  with  reference  to  tiie  extent 
of  population  j  and  the  proof  that  it  is  not  at  present  deficient, 
as  compared  with  demand,  is,  that  profits  are  low — a  fact  which 
demonstrates  that  saving  is  not  the  remedy  which  our  actual 
condition  requires.  The  failure  rf  various  branches  of  trade 
lately  prosperous,  has  indeed  diminished  capital ;  but  it  has  in 
a  still  greater  degree  abridged  demand— so  that  even  with  di- 
minish^ capital,  profits  have  greatly  fallen.  Nor  can  we  just- 
ly  attribute  the  present  state  of  the  country  to  the  influence  of  the 
cultivation  of  poorer  land  upon  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
*— nor  to  taxation-— nor  to  commercial  restrictions ;  for  all  these 
causes  of  distress  co-existed  with  our  highest  national  prosperi- 
ty ;  and  whatever  may  be  their  ultimate  tendency  to  abridge 
wealth,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  immedicUe  causes  of  the, 
existing  distress. 

The  power  of  production  is  not,  as  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed, me  only  element  of  wealth ;  the  state  of  England  and  of 
America,  since  the  close  of  the  war,  aflbrds  conclusive  evidence 
of  this — a  state  which  has  been  t(x>  long  continued  to  admit  of 
explanation  by  the  transition  which  has  occurred  from  war  to 
peace— -and  of  which  the  immediate  cause  is  to  be  found  in  di- 
minished consumption,  and  the  general  faU  of  exchangeable  va- 
lues— ^while  the  power  of  production  has  been  slightly,  if  at  all 
abridged.  This  diminished  consumption  has  diflerently  affected 
different  countries;  those  which  were  the  greatest  sufferers  by 
the  war,  have  been  relieved  by  its  termination— while  those  who 
suffered  less,  have  been  plunged  into  distress  by  that  event — 
an  unfortunate,  but  still  only  a  casual  coincidence  of  adversity 
and  peace.  The  country  requires  at  present  for  its  relief  an  in- 
crease of  the  exchangeable  value  of  its  whole  produce ;  and  al- 
though this  object  may  be  difficult  of  direct  attainment,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  should  know  the  nature  of  the  remedy  which 
our  condition  requires,  that  nothing  may  be  done  to  retard  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  benefit  of  a  greater 
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fireedotti  of  .tnde— especially  with  France;  nor  would  the  pubu 
lie  revenue  suffer  in  the  issue  by  this  more  Uberal  arrangement 
But  the  change  would  require  to  be  made  with  caution— for  the 
first  effect  of  the  influx  of  cheaper  foreign  commodities,  would 
be  to  throw  labourers  out  of  employment,  to  aggravate  the  ge- 
neral distress,  and  even  to  lessen  for  a  time  tne  exchangeable 
value  of  the  whole  national  produee»— *-We  ought  to  be  distrust- 
ful, moreover,  of  any  attempt  to  diminish  the  number  of  unpro- 
ductive consumers.  The  most  direct  and  obvious  remedy  of  the 
present  distresses  indeed,  is  to  be  found  in  the  extension  of  public 
works,  in  the  prevalence  of  a  love  of  agricultural  improvement, 
and  of  a  taste  for  expense  among  the  higher  classes ;  and  the 
national  revenue  being  once  increased  in  this  manner,  the  season 
will  soon  arrive  for  recovering  our  lost  capital  by  saving.  They 
who  expect  relief  at  present  from  a  more  abundant  issue 
of  paper,  mistake  the  effects  of  a  depreciated  currency,  which 
would  prove  very  different  now  from  what  they  were  during  the 
war— and  could  only  lead  to  a  more  intolerable  glut  of  com- 
modities, and  a  farther  aggravation  of  the  distresses  of  the  cafi* 
talists. 

These  doctrines,  the  author  maintiuns,  are  not  favourable  to 
taxation ;  they  only  prove,  that  taxes  and  expenditure  promote 
temporary  wealth,  of  which  the  arrested  progress  brings  deeper 
and  more  extensive  distress ;  they  read  a  lesson  to  governments, 
that  when  war  is  unavoidable,  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty  up- 
on them  so  to  regulate  the  expenditure  as  to  produce  the  least 
pos^ble  fluctuation  of  demand — a  fluctuation  of  which  the  ca-. 
lamities  are  chiefly  borne  by  the  labouring  classes,  who,  while 
they  participate  but  in  a  small  degree  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  relief  produced  by  the  removal  of  taxes,  sustain 
a  loss  by  the  cessation  of  the  demand  for  their  labour,  for  which 
nothing  can  compensate  them. 

We  have  now  analysed  this  important  volume,  and  exhibited 
a  summary  of  its  leading  doctrines.  There  are  many  of  the 
more  abstract  and  general  propositions  of  the  author,  upon  which 
we  should  have  wished  to  offer  some  remarks ;  but  the  hmits  to 
which  we  are  confined  forbid  this ;  and  the  pre-eminent  prac- 
tical importance  of  the  discussions  with  which  the  work  con- 
cludes, demand  that  to  them  our  special  attention  should  be 
directed-*-as  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  branch  of  the  au- 
thor's speculations  upon  which  the  interest  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  his  readers  will  be  concentrated. 

We  concur  entirely  in  many  of  the  doctrines  c^  Mr.  Malthus, 
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relative  to  the  hnitieditite  causes  of  the  increase  of  wealth,  and 
conceive  that,  upon  this  subject,  he  has  contrived  to  cast  some 
new  arid  important  light,  and  to  fortify^  by  unanswerable  rea- 
sonings, the  doctrines  of  the  most  able  of  his  predecessors. 
That  the  mere  increase  of  population  is  neither  of  necessity  a 
stimulus  to  the  increase  of  wealth,  nor  an  indication  of  its  ac- 
tual progress,  is  no  less  manifest  from  experience  than  demon- 
strable  by  theory.  The  public  prosperity  cart  be  accelerated  on- 
ly by  an  efficient  demand  for  the  products  of  capital  and  labour 
-^-sl  demand  which  never  can  be  created  by  a  mere  increase  of 
population— which  is  regulated,  not  by  the  numbelr,  but  by  the 
wealth  of  the  people — and  which  can  be  promoted,  liot  by  a 
starving  and  degraded,  but  only  by  an  active,  enterprising,  and 

Erosperous  population.  It  is  only  when  the  increase  of*  the  num- 
ers  of  the  labouring  classes  i&  preceded  by  an  increased  demand 
for  their  labour^-that  is,  when  opulence  is  already  progressive, 
and  growing  wealth  is  the  cause,  not  the  result  merely  of  their 
increased  numbers— that  this  event  can  b&  considered  as  propi- 
tious, and  can  accomplish  a  favourable  re-action,  by  stiU  farther 
extending  the  prosperity  which  has  already  produced  it.  An 
increase  of  population  is  a  certo/ifi  source  of  increased  wealth 
only  to  the  despot  who  claims  a  property  in  the  persons  of  his 
slaves,  and  whose  riches  extend  with  the  multiplication  of  their 
numbers  and  \heir  sufferings ;  but  to  a  free  state,  a  greater 
l^alamity  cannot  arive  than  an  increase  of  population  for  whose 
labour  there  is  no  demand — a  creation  of  innumerable  wants, 
for  which  there  exists  no  adequate  supply. 

Nor  is  the  process  of  acatintilation^  or  the  saving  from  reve- 
nue to  add  to  capital,  in  all  cases  an  efficient  stimulus  to  the^- 
tur£  increase  of  wealth.  The  act  of  accumulation  itself,  indeed, 
is  an  undoubted  increase  of  wealth ;  but  the  question  is  not  with 
regard  to  the  present  increase,  but  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
pansion of  the  national  resources  at  a  future  period ;  for  it  is 
obvious,  ^that  the  process  which  obtains  a  small  immediate  addi- 
tion to  public  or  private  wealth,  at  the  ha:^ard  of  checking  its 
larger  progression  in  time  to  come,  or  which  does  not  in  any 
way  forward  that  progression— if  it  is  ^to  be  considered  at'  all  as 
an  instrument  in  the  increase  of  wealth — must  be  viewled  at 
least  as  one  of  very  imperfect  and  limited  operation.  There 
exist  bounds,  not  very  remote,  to  the  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal ;  and  as  the  process  must,  without  the  aid  of  other 
causes  to  stimulate  it,  teirminate  of  itself,  by  the  removal  oi' 
jBvery  motive  to  its  continuance— and  terminate,  in  the  cir- 
fpumstances  supposed,  long  before  the  full  development  of  the 
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national  resoui^esU-it  appears  obvious  that  we  onist  seek-  for- other 
and  more  permanent^  causes  for  the  progress  of  wealth,  than  a 
principle  wkich,^  considered  either;  with  reference  to, individuals 
or  the  public,  is  altogether  divested  of  that  difiui^ve  and  elastic 
power  b^r.  which' alonethe  prosperity  of  nations)Oan  be^sustained. 
The  laws. of  nature  have,  with  no  less: precision,  required  the  ac«( 
ismnulation  of.  captid,  to  a  cert^n  extent,  as  the  basis  of ^  all  im- 
prt)vement,  than  they*  have  prescribed^  impassable  i  limits,  beyond 
•*i^hich : the  prooefis  cannot  by  iise^he  earned.  The  most  .simple 
calcuiatiops  will  show:  that  these  limit$  are  not.  very  remote,  and  ' 
that  the  notion  of  indefinite  accumulation^  as  an  instrument  for 
increasing  wealth,  isfraiu^ht  with  absurditj^ ;  they  will  exhibit  the 
pestilent  agency  of  injudicious  accumulation  in  choking  up  the 
avenues  to  the  larger  and  richer  field  of  distributive  improvement, 
by  which  alone  the  great  results  of  social  prosperity  are  to  be  ob- 
tained; and> will  point. out  to  the  political .ecqnomist  the  sources 
from -which  the  great  truths  of  his  science  must  be  derived,  and 
/the  important  isecrets  of  diHrSmtion  and  exdHmge-w^xi  which 
the  perennial,  movements  of  induatsy,.  and  the  rel^  progress  of 
wealth,  must  ever  depend. 

'  Ifor  is  it!a>fertiie  soil  alone  that  will  ensure  the  progress  of 
•wealth,  as  the  most  luxuriant  soil  and  beneficent  clii^e  too  often 
present  only  the  consummation  of  indolence  and  poverty ;  nor 
will  the  highest  mechanical  invention  in  the  mid^t  even  of  an 
overflowing  capital,  ready  at  all  times  to  put  it  in  motion,  afford 
a  guarimtee  against  the  decline :  of  wealth,  and  the  'Si^ffenngs 
'both-of  the  capitalists  and  of  the  labourers  employed  by  them— 
as  the  fatal  experience  of  late  years  has  abundantly  demonstrat- 
ed in  the  case  of  our  own  country.  Accumulation,  -mechani- 
cal invention,  improved  agriculture,  all  go  to  extend  production 
alone  without  direct  or  necessary  reference  to  the .  demand  by 
•which  it  must  be  sustained,— and  although  increased  production 
has  a  tendency,  by  lowering  prices,  to  increase  demand  in  a  cer-. 
tain,  degree,  it  can  never  accomplish  an  increase  commensurate 
with  its-own  power  of  supply.  Hence  the  power  of  production,  in 
order  to  operate  continuously,  and  without  the  most  embarrassing 
interruption,  must  be  excitea  and  supported  by  some  correspond- 
ing demand  external  to  its  own  operations,  and,  in  a  great  degree, 
independent  of  their  progress ;  the  mere  increase  of  productive 
power,  is  not  necessardy  or  by  itself  synonimous  with  the  progress 
of  wealth;  another  element  must  be  introduced  to  impart  to  it 
efficacy  and  vigour,  and  to  prevent  its  results  from  Rowing  into 
unprofitable  superfluity,'  and  superinducing  general  embarrass- 
ment and  distress, — the  principle  of  distribution,  by  which  alone 
demand  can  be  sustained,  and  which  has  been  too  niuch  fi^lected 
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in  the  specuktioiis  of  political  economists,  who  have  vadAj  »> 
§uified  that  produeti^  pbw^  couid  upon  all  oocosions  create 
the  demand  by  which  alone  it  can  be*  mndered  useful  or  per* 
tiianeiit. 

The  influence  of  Commerce,  both  internal  and  external  has  at 
all  limes,  of  course,  be«n  j^mcdcally  felt  as  the  most  powerfiil  that 
can  be  employed  mmultipljrinff  the  mean^  of  distiibutiaB^and  add* 
ing  to  the  sum  of  puUic  wecuth,'-*and  the  author  befbteusfaas 
justly  developed  its  true  priacipte  in  of^iosition  to  some  contem- 
porary economists,  when  he  aescribes  it  aa  conasting,  hot  only 
m  the  supply  of  commodities  to  the  consumer  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  he  could  have  otherwieie  (bund  them  for  hihiself>  but  as  ae*. 
feomptishing  an  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the  whole  produea 
e^tchanged.  By  every  exchan^  the  individual  obtains  somc^ 
thin^  which,  in  his  estimaticm,  is  more  valuable  than  the  «oflv 
tnodity  ^ven  by  him  in  return ;  and  the  power  of  obtaining 
this  forms  the  true  stimulus  to  production.  Every  country  in  the 
Mrorld  has  the  means  of  an  almost  indefinite  increase  of  certua 
etaple  productions;  but  it  has  not  the  means  of  conferring  that 
infinite  variety  upon  its  productions  which  can  alone  aatitty  the 
trarious  wants  of  man,— and  every  attempt  at  an  insane  inde- 
pendence which  strives  to  overcome  the  indestructiUe  pecii* 
unties  <^  nature,  mu«t  soon  be  arrested  by  the  growing  excen 
nf  the  labour  of  production  beyond  the  pleasure  of  enjoyment. 
The  interchanges  of  comnterce  which  are  preteribed  by  the  laws 
i£  nature  and  the  condition  of  the  species  can  alone  supply 
every  local  defect,  and  nvinister  to  the  infinite  variety  of  human 
wants ;  and  while  nature  has  in  this  manner  beneneently  pn>* 
irided  for  dtot  mutual  dependence,  which  is  the  source  of  every 
social  virtue,  she  has  by  the  same  process  afforded  the  neeeasary 
^dt^ments  to  industry,  and  laid  Ae  basis  of  that  progressive 
ifihpt^vement  wfaidi  recipriooal  wants  alone  can  f<»rtify  and  ex- 
tend. The  labour  of  the  Vigneron  of  Burgundy  thus  puts  in 
t[!ofl3on  th^ cotton  mills  of  Manchester:  the  cotton  would  cease 
to  be  manufactured  ify  by  a  process  of  exchai^  more  or  less  di- 
>^ct,  the  wines  could  not  be  obtained  for  them  in  lietuni.  Sudii 
jbi  the  command  of  nature  and  the  structure  which  society  spoo- 
^meously  assumes,  till  the  bad  passions  triumph,  and  disturb 
its  pUfopitions  order.  The  liberal  movements  of  commerce  are 
ISsten  arrested^  both  by  the  rage  which  has  already  spent  its  fixce^ 
and  of  which  the  fury  is  now  attested  by  the  necal  oppttssionti 
that  ttmean^ — and  by  the  jealousy  whidi  vindictively  prohibits 
/^^atever  taxation  is  found  iaiEulequate  to  iiestrain,<«*-lill  ail  li-: 
liierai  intercourse  is  eicher  'nolently  interrupted*«»*imd  numkind,' 
QrpriMed  ^  tfve  Mjoymen^s,  which  at«  the  true  indenlive  to  pto- 
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dae^u,;  eease  ta  bon&iniifd  %  Imug  before  its  just  limits  hove 
be^  apprtMielMKV-ror  a  pt eesrious  inleroocirae  is  still  partiaUjr 
iBdkitauDed  ia  the  mA^t  of  vioknce  and  crime,  which  equalljr 
abridgBs'  t^  the  people  the-  comforts  dwj  are  entitled  ta  ^ojr;. 
sDd  d^auds  the  law  of  that  rmexeODe.  wilib  whidk  its  sanctions 
ou^iiit  ever  ta  1^^  ooiifeefllplated. 

Th^  relaiioBs  of  eoamiepee  secure  ta  each  poortjr  a  substaiitial 
beae^^  aad  « tangible  object  of  deskrey  in  exchaage  far  the  eom^ 
mci&ty  in  whid^  le  ha^  iHTested  his  eapital,  or  upon  whick  lie 
Wfi^p^ttded  hh  l^boiHr.     Not  so  the:  ^inpridueiive  caJBStiHierg^ 
ii^  wJ|iwa>  the  author  b^fiMre  las  sets  sa  mgir  a  Tahie^  as  cantriU 
butoi^  tfa  the  deivdopmenl  «f  t^e  aationd.  imnM-ees^  xndl  die 
pogresaof  wealth.    T^  af'e-  ttaintaiaed  ost  of  the  momi  pro^ 
duce  of  dale  Imi  nd  laftiMR,  to  the  amouflit  of  wfaidk  they  meke 
90  4iFeot  e49|pit4ribUt]Ofi ;  •&  the.  coolararj,  they  have  fated  geBB- 
rally  considered  by  political  economists  as  a  necessary,  hi«t  stiU 
a  very  sevi^vis,  dpawfa^]^  Upon  its  increase.     Not  biit  tfuit  many 
elaases  o(f  them  are  im]iortfli|it  and  tMefidf  ia  a  fair  higher  sense 
than  duU  of  p(>htie^l:  eeaaony :  the  tffits  and  oraauientst  of  so^ 
ciety-r-^  great  improvers  of  the  sdeace  iRhich  iJlUitQinates»  and 
d^e  literatiwe  whid»  exalts  it«-the  honoured  futtetionalries  of  its 
eoliective  pow^-r-<the  guardians  at  ome  of  its  drder  aad  ks  frce-^ 
dom-«-All  these,  indeed,  are  uafHrodtiiecilre  IaUmrar%  aad  eoBlsrt« 
hute  not  to  the  ppfogress  of  wwai^y  m  the  s^Qtific:  sejis^  of  the 
term ;  b^t  they  saj^ly  the  inteUectKMit  heaiBs  Whidh  ^hed'a  lustns 
on  its  dimness,  mid  uphold  the  mocel  ordfr  which  is  ee»enttal  to 
its  conservalion.    AU  this  haa  beeit  ttnif(hrmly  admitted  by  po« 
Ktical  eceoiomists;  and  Mr.  Maltbiis  add^— >what,  of  course, 
»uat  alsa  hate  been  knowm  although  the  poiot  has  not  been  so 
mtich  insisted  on  by  some  oi*  his^  predecessor^*— that  nature,  in 
t^e  fertifity  of  the  soil,  and  the  improvements  of  machine^ 
ry,  hi|s  Bseyde  a  pi'0visioii  fior  the  support  of  this  class  of  la« 
botfrers ;  i^tid  ^t,  tt^thoiit  the  md  of  the  demand  which  they 
Cffeat^,  the  fvill  development  of  the  national  resources  is  impoa^ 
ablew    Sdll,  bowcyet.  it  is  the  iodispaiaifak  oooditicaA  of  their 
existeppe,  to  form  a  burdfOi  upon  thd  Ubourer  and  oi^taUst,  by 
parlieqpttting  in  the  result  of  their  extrtiona,  without  contribii* 
ting  dmetly  tp  produce  it ;  and  it  is  only  upon  the  principle 
that  they  coa^bote  inteUeeluaUy,  or  in  some  sense  diiereni 
froai,  but  not  less  real  than  that  of  ftouiUk,  to  the  well-being  of 
eodety,  that  they  can  be  conndered  aa  otli»  than  an  cpprest 
fiire  ineiHiibrance--^a  principle  w4uch  suffidently  determines 
the  (stassea  of  unproduetive  laboiirers  whom  it  can  be  expe^ 

'  iit  to  fotouragp,  and  which  decides^  tibat  those  who  neither 
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minister  physically  nor  inteilectUJEiIly  to  the  '  general  good, 
must  remain  an  impediment  to  the  progress  of  social  improve- 
ment; for  we  can  never  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine,  that  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  a  couAtry  is  in  itself  a  posi- 
tive good,  when  that  development  is  obtained  by  subjecting 
one  class  to  labour  without  compensation,  and  by  maintaining 
another  in  luxury  without  toil :  the  very  essence  of  servitude 
consisting  in  unrewarded  labour,  and  that  of  despotism  in  un- 
earned '  enjoyment.  While  the  co-operation  of  nature  with 
human  ingenuity,  therefore,  by  realizing  a  larger  produce  than 
the  producers  can.  theinselves  consume,  affords  the  support,  and 
pointis  to  the  existence,  of  unproductive  consumers — their  ^wer 
and  disposition  to  contribute  to  the  benefit  of-  society,  prescribe 
the  natural  limit  to  their  numbers,  which  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
without  the  oppression  of  the  other  classes,  and  the  derangement 
of  the  system. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  unproductive  consumers,  in  all  cases, 
create  a  demand  foi*  labour;  and  that  the  greatest  of  all  benefits 
to  the  labouring  classes,  is  the  steddy  support  of  this  demand ;  for 
wbichj  if  it  be  disturbed,  the  resources  of  pblftical  economy  can-' 
not  afford  to  them  an  adequate  compensation.  But  the  real 
question  is,  whether,  but  for  the  interposition  of  unprddiictive 
consumers-^especially  of  that  class  which  is  midntaiiied  out  of 
the  public  revenue— a  steadier  and  a  much  larger  demand 
might  hot  have  been  created  in  another  quarter.?  Whether 
the  imposts,  of  which  their  existence  requires  the  establish- 
ment, the  commercial  restrictions  which  ensue,  arid  the  fluc- 
tuations and  disorders  which  are  inseparable  from  a  state  of 
things  in  which  the  policy  of  the  government  is  deeply  bound 
up  with  the  speculations  of  the  merchant,  have  not  given  the 
capitalist  and  labourer  a  customer 'who  takes  their  produce  with- 
out a  valuable  return,  in  exchange  for  other  customers,'  who 
could  present  a  more  effective  and  equitable  demand,  and  that, 
too,  susceptible  of  indefinite  enlargement  ?  The  unproductive 
consumers,  whose  co-operation  Mr.  Malthus  rates  so  highly,  in- 
terrupt the  spread'of  wealth  over  remote  regions,  and  by  a  wider 
channel;  ana  oppose  to  the  progress  ofconimercial  enterprise  the 
insurmountable  barrier  of  trat  taxation  iipon  which  they  are  main- 
tained,and  which^  if  it  sustain  the  narrow  demand  of  the  unproduc- 
tive consumer,  extinguishes  the  wider  and  more  animated  compe- 
tition both  of  domestic  and  fi)reign  industry.  Every  ^unnecessary 
participator  in  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country,  perhaps  represses  the  exertions  of  thousands  of  indus- 
trious cotfipetitors,  both  foreign'and  domestic,  for  a  share  of  that 
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produce;  and  thus,  instead  of  truly  encouraging  demand,  weak- 
ens  aiid  abridges  it  in  the  result  almost  beyond  calculation.: — We 
speak  at  present  of  thie  influence  of  unproductive  consumers, 
so  far  only  as  that  influence  comes  within  the  legititnate  range 
of  political  economy,  and  do  not  touch  at  all  the  higher  political 
considerations  which  may  justify  and  demand  this  inevitable  saU 
crifice  of  wealth.  But  we  can  never  listen  for  a  moment  to  the 
doctrine  which  teaches  us,  that  the  demand  for  labour  created  by 
that  class  of  consumers  who  are  maintained  out  of  the  public  re- 
venue, can  at  all  compensate,  in  an  economical  point  of  view ^  the 
much  larger  demand  which  is  repressed  by  their  existence,  or 
that,  abstractly  considered,  society  can  be  enriched  by  the  mul- 
titude of  its  consumers,  who  do  not  participate  in  the  labour 
of  production. 

Mr.  Malthus  is  right,  we  think,  in  the  view  which  he  takes  of 
the  existing  distresses  of  the.  country;  and  indeed  his  theory, 
although  more  fully  and  technically  developed,  just  coincides  with 
the  opinions  of  all  men  of  sense  and  of  correct  practical  informa- 
tion. It  is  not  increased  capital  we  want-— for  capital  is  evi- 
dendy.  redundant,  compared  with  the  actual  means  of  employ- 
ment ;  it  is  not  a  large  and  depreciated  paper  currency,  whidi 
could  '  only  give  a  new  impulse  to  misguided  speculation,  and 
aggravate,  a  glut  that  is  already  excessive ;  it  is  not  an  in- 
creased procfoc^ion  in  any  form — ^for  that  power  already  fiar  sur- 
passes die  demand  for  its  operation,  and  languishes  because 
the  excitement  which  sustained  it  from  abroad  has  been  with- 
drawn. The  country  is  rich  to  excess,  and  yet  it  is  filled  with 
misery ;  the  wealthy  can  find  no  productive  employment  for 
their  accumulated  capital ;  and  the  poor,  whose  only  possession 
is  their  labour,  can  find  no  market  for  this  redundant  commodi- 
ty. The  power  of  production  has,  in  the  case  of  this  ingenious 
and  industrious  people,  greatly  outstripped  the  demand  for  its 
employment ;  and  while  the  war  which  has  been  recently  closed, 
appeared  to  generate,  in  the  unparalleled  progress  of  national 
wealth,  the  means  by  which  a  struggle  so  gigantic  was  to  be  sus- 
tained, peace  has  withdrawn  the  excitements  to  industry,  along 
with  the  immediate  jx>K^a/  necessity  for  its  exertions.  But 
with  the  labouring  classes  this  necessity  never  terminates,  and 
the  stability  of  the  demand- for  their  labour  is  the  indispensible 
condition  of  their  comfort,  and  even  of  their  existence.  To  sup- 
ply, in  some  form,  that  demand  fdr  the  produce  of  capital  and 
labour  which  has  been  so  suddenly  interrupted,  is  the  great  ob- 
ject at  which  the  le^slature  ought  to  aim-^if,  indeed,  it  bie  not 
an  object  of  such  a  nature  as  to  defy  even  its  omnipotence.  And, 
without  presuming  to  determine  how  far  the  actual  pressure  of 
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ixaii&oo  bas  exduded  Brilish  induGtry  fnm  Ae  icamga  maAs^, 
wbere^  in  di&cent  Gkcumstanoea,  k  might  have  nunntaiaecl  « 
.tnurophant  oonipetkidh)» — <ve  duU  only  remark,  thmt  ihe  suhjeet 
ought  to  be  d^ply  poodo^  before  zHrooeediiig  to  abridge,  m 
my  Baateritd  degree,  the  public  expenwars;,  and  to  dejwrve  the 
k^iiriog  cia38eS'-*tD  whom  chieiy  oorapassion  »  dueat  the  pee- 
aent  moiiient^H[>f  the  only  resomce  which  yet  Temauu  £or  the 
fnitigation  of  dieir  distress. 


Aet.  II..  The  Nature  and  Genius  of  ihe  German  Language^ 
displayed  in  a  more  extended  View  of  its  Grammatical  Forms, 
Acin  M  to  bejbund  in  any  Grammar  extant^  and  ehtcidai' 
td  by  Qftota^ons  Jrom  the  best  Writers.  By  D.  Boileau. 
Ixmdon,  Boosey  fe  Sons.     Pp.  481.     8vo.     1820. 

Of  aU  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  die  Genmms  aae  certasnly 
tiae  tnpst  unmixed.  The  barbaiism  and  warlike  okdracter  of 
their  aneeators  seem  to  hove  been  a  better  proleetion  to  •tbevi, 
than  the  ooean  to  the  natives  of  our  island,  who  had  been  cm- 
ijatd  0xid  eta^eeblfid  by  the  dominion  of  the  JSomana.  Ahan- 
dcNsed)  h&wevtry  by  these  conquerors  at  an  early  period  of  their 
decUne,  Britain  preserved  less  of  Ihe  mannens  and  iai^Ui^ 
k£  the  Romans  than  nuuiy  of  their  posseasbns  on  the  Conti- 
sn^nt.  Its  inbabitaiits  were  afte^'wards  conquered  by  &e  Sax- 
ons and  otW  Gothic  tribes,  and  only  mtoned,  in  a  few  isolat- 
ed I^iaiaes,  a  feeUe  memonal  of  having  been  once  aubdued  by 
|ji»e  .gwat  xnastens  of  the  world.  The]^  have,  from  these  drcum- 
afcances,  bei^«t)e  an  intermediaie  nation  between  the  Frend^ 
SpadiardSfl  and  Ztatians,  on  the  4aoe  hand,  who  are  iqpning  fixm 
as  grea^  or  a  greater  vajri^y  of  races,  but  who  rettdn  moat  of 
the  manBers  atid  idipm  of  Boman  colooists*-and  the  Getmanay 
on  ^e  ojther,  ivbo  belong  io  the  family  of  our  Saxon  anpestora, 
jand  who  heiiffe  more  of  the  cbar^i^ei:  c£  an  aboriginal  people. 
And  b(^»ee  aiso  ow  litesature  and  language  may  be  regaraed  m 
connecting  links  between  the  nations  of  ihe  »3uth  and  of  the 
North  of  Eitfope.  Our  best  irriteiB  have  a  greater  resemblance 
In  style  and  sentiasent,  both  to  ihose  of  'Franoe  and  Italy,  and 
to  those  of  Gennany,  than  either  of  thcee  haa  to  die  odier;  and 
our  literature^  from  the  mixed  nature  of  our  language,  is  read 
and  admired  from  Rome  to  Stockholm.  The  German  hngliage^ 
faowerer,  is  quite  distiw^  fibm  all  the  hinguages  of  the  Soiith^ 
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and  from  oiir  own ;  k  has  been  innprpved  by  the  deyelopme at 
of  its  inherent  powers ;  and  the  springs  which  have  enlarged 
it,  hay^  risen  almost  entirely  in  its  own  coursie.  It  flows  on, 
uncoai^ted  with  any  other^  while  our  lan^ruage,  increased  and 
improve^  hy  cootributiona  drawQ  from  all  the  languages  of  Eup- 
rnpe,  h#s  9$flvmed»  in  some  degree,  a  common  character  with 
theni,  and  poesessea  aoipe  of  the  qualities  and  powers  of  each. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  part  of  Germany  formerly 
apoke,  what  is  called  by  Ad^ung,  Upper  German,  (oberdeu- 
tscb) ;  those  of  the  North,  Low  G^man,  (niederdeutsch.)  £adi 
of  these  t^o  great  branches  was  <ii¥ided  into  several  subordinate 
dialects,  many  of  which  are  still  spoben  by  the  OMnmon  people^ 
The  present  written  language  of  Germany  has  been  chieflj 
f<Mnned  from  the  Cpper  German,  and  more  particularly  from 
the  dialeiSt  of  Upper  Saxony,  ai|d  is  called  High  German, 
(hochdeutsch.)  Although  it  is  used  by  all  well-educated  peot* 
pie,  it  ia  Aot  univer^y  spoken ;  and  a  native  of  Saxony  finds 
}t  difficult  to  understand  the  dialect  of  Hamburgh,  Cassel,  Mu^ 
nicb,  or  Vienna*  It  is,  of  course,  the  written  German  of  which 
Mr.  B^ilea^'s  book,  treats,  and  to  which  our  remarks  will  be 
confine4- 

The  GrenMns.  pride  themselves  excessively  on  the  fact  that 
nearly  ^1  their  words  are  of  German  origin.  Without  having 
reoQMTse  to  other  Iwguages^  they  have  got  names  for  every  mo^ 
der4  invention j  and  no  new  discovery  can  be  made  in  science^ 
no  new  relation  det^ed  in  morals,  no  new  combination  invenl^ 
ed  in  art,  tor  w}»icb  they  cannot  create,  out  of  German  words^ 
an  appn^pri^te  and  e^ressive  name,  A  large  sect,  denominai* 
ed  Pf^rist^  by  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  is  even  endeavour^ 
ing  to  banish  every  word  of  foreign  origin. which  less  scrupuloua 
authors  maj  have  employed.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Campe  was^ 
if  not  the  winder,  the  principal  ]>rpmoter  of  this  scheme.  His 
dictionary  admits  no  word  not  strictly  German ;  and  both  in  ift 
and  in  other  worka  he  has  shown  bow  the  place  of  every  foreiga 
word  may  be  supplied^  By  far  the  greater  number  of  living 
Germ^tt  authors  afeJPutieis ;  and  ui  consequence  of  their  eflbrts, 
the  Grerman  language  is  daily  assuming  a  more  peculiar  and 
isolated  character.  We  shall  show  tp  what  an  extent  the  prin* 
ciple  o£  excluding  all  words  not  of  German  origin  has  been  car« 
ried. 

In  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  the  names  of  those  mo^. 
ral  and  physical  sciences  which  have  been  handed  down  from 
antiquUyf  or  wlud^  fh>m  their  utility,  .are  generally  cultivated, 
and  most  of  the  terms  employed  in  them,  have  been  derived 
from  a  common  source.    Tnus^  for  example,  the  terms  Science^ 
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Art,  Agriculture^  Politics,  Political*  Econotuy,  Music,  Chemisi 
try.  Eloquence^  Painting,  Sculpture,  Imng^nation,  Memory,  and 
Grammar,  with  the  nomenclatures  of-  Mathematics,  Chemistry, 
and  Grammar,-  are,  except  some  trifling  variations  in  their  ter- 
mination, and  some  slight  shades  of  difference  in  their  meaning, 
coftimonto  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  English  languages. 
On  the  contrary,  though  the  Germans  must  have  derived  the 
sciences  and  arts  from  the  same  coYnmon  source,  they  have  not, 
in  geBeral,'adopted  the  foreign  words  which  denote  them.  «Thus; 
science  is,  Wissenschaft ;  arts,  die  Kiinste ;  poUtical  sdence, 
Staatg-wissenschaft ;  political  economy,  Staats-wirthschaft ;  mu< 
sic,  die  Tonkunst ;  chemistry,  die  Scheidekunst ;  eloquence^  die 
Redekunst*,  or  die-Beredsamkeit;  painting,  Mahlerey;  sculp- 
ture, Bildhauerkunst ;  ima^ation,  die  EinUldungs-kraft ;  me- 
mory, die  Erinnerung ;  and  Grammar,  die  Sprachlehre.  The 
same  principle  is  followed  in  forming  the  nomenclature  of  scien- 
ces, which  has  the  great  advantage  of  making  them  easily  un- 
derstood. Many  of  the  terms  of  the  Werrierian  system  of  mi- 
neralogy, which  seem  most  uncouth  to  us,  indicate  accurately  to 
German  ears  the  substances  they  describe.  An  Englishman 
can  learn  nothing  from  the  terms  Atmosphere,  Carbonates,  or 
Nitrid^id ;  but  Luftkreis,  Kohlenstoff,  and  salpeter-saure, 
convey  a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  what  they  mean  to  every  Ger- 
man.^ The  terms  square,  triangle,  angle,  base,  signify  nothing 
to  an  Englishman  who  is  not  a  carpenter  or  a  mathematician ; 
but  Vier-eck,  Drey-eck,  Winkel,  Grund-Knie,  clearly  describe 
the  things  signified.  Our  poor  boys,  and  even  many  lady  au- 
thors, are  often  puzzled  to  distinguish  between-  substantives, 
adjectives,  pronouns,  and  adverbs ;  but  a  German  knows  as  soon 
as  he  hears  Nennwort,  Beschaffenheits-wort,  Fiir-wort,  or  Um- 
stands-wort,  what  is  meant  by  the  term.  In  this  manner,  the 
Germans  have  formed,  from  their  own  stocky  those  scientific  and 
moral  terms,  the  synonimes,  or  at  least  the  words  corresponding . 
to  which,  from  being  derived  from  one  and  the  same  source,  are 
common  to  most  of  the  other  languages  of  Europe. 

Our  author  shall  now  supply  us  with  some  more  examples. 
'^  The  cojnpound  and  derivatiye  words  of  the  English  and- French  lan- 
guages are  sometimes  framed  with  radicals  existing  in  the  language^  and 
sometimeii  with  particles^  and  nouns^  or  verbs,  derived  either  from  the 
Greek  or  the  Latin ;  so  that  their  compound  terms  have  the  appearance  of 
as  many  distinct  original  words,  and  convey  no  meaning  to  the  mind  of 
those  wno  are  unacquainted  with  the  languages  from  which  they  are  hoitow- 

*  It  has  been  recently  proposed  in  Germany  to  employ  this  word  (Redekunst)  also' 
to  signify  poetry ;  at  present  die  Foeue  is  sometimes  used.  Goethe,  however,  in.  his 
late  work— der  wesUostliche  Divan^has  solemnly  protested  against  this  in^avation ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  his  authority  will  have  more  weight  tlian  that  of  the  Puristt. 
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ed ;  Imt  after  they  hav^  been  explained.  They  are^  therefore^  a»diiBen^i  to  be 
understood  and  remembered  as  if  they  were. radical  words.  An  Englishman 
knows  imme^atelvj  from  the  composition  of  the  word^  that  the  jday-hmise 
must  mean  the  h4l  or  buil^ng  where  plays  are  performed ;  but  Jie  cannot 
attach  any  idea  to  the  word  mansion-house^  because  he  is  unacquainted 
with  the  Latin  verb  maiiere*  'It  is  only  after  he  has  been  informed  that  it 
is  the  dwelling-house  for  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  that  he  retains 
this  denomination  as  an  original  one.  The  terms  pocket-book,  poor-house, 
day-light,  present  a  distinct  compound  idea  to  every  the  most  ignorant  Eng- 
lishman ;  but'the  words,  suicide,  a  dentist,  an  architect,  are  to  the  unletter- 
ed simple,  denominations  of  w^ch  -they  learn  the  meaning,  but  which  re^ 
cal  no  .other  idea.  •  The  Genaxa. words,,  selbst-mord,  2ahnart«t,\baumeister,\ 
are  as  intelligible  to  children  as  poor-house,  pocket-book,  and  day-iu;ht,  are 
in  English. .  They  are  known  as  soon  as  pronounced.  And  when'the  com- 
pound words  derived  from  foreign  languages  are  less  frequently  used  dian' 
the  tdms,  mansion^hiyuse,[suictde,  dentist,  architect,  it  may  be  said  they 
convey  no.  meaning  whatever  toi  the>  unlettered.  Philanthropist,  misan^ 
ihrope,  anthropof^ia^e,  are  certainly  unintelligible,  to  the  vulgar,  whilst  the, 
most  illiterate  German  knows  the  meaning  of  menscheiifreund,  menschen^, 
hasser,  menschenfresser"     Page  5 — 7. 

"  ^m  the  German  word  setzen,  to  place,  to  set,  twenty^nine  other  verbs 
are  conlposed,  signifying  to  dispose^^toput  on,  to  expose,  to, put  by, >  to. put 
in,  &C';  and  there  is  a  ccHresponding , substantive  to  each  of  these^ verbs: 
while  the  Latin  verb  ponere,  which  has  given  the  substantive  position  to 
the  English  language,  affords  only  sixteen  derivatives,  such  as  deposition, 
oppositum,  decomposition,  juxtaposition,  &c.  But  the  prepositions  or  ad-' 
verbs  with  which  these  VfordA  are  composed  are  not  English,  and  convey 
no  distjnct  meaning  «to  an  unlettered  Englishman,  even  after  he  has  ac- 
quainted himself  with  the^ signification,. and  the  radical  substantive  posi- 
tion."   Page '14. 

"The English  words,  an  adherent,  anonymous,  6, blasphemer,  to  conclude,  to 
distribute,  geography,  geometry ^  an  invention,  a  preface,  to  promise,  to  protect, 
the  sulijeets,  a  surgeon,  theology,  to  transgress,  and  many  thousands  like  them, 
are  derived,  through  the  Frendi,  from  the  Greek  ancl  Latin,  and  are  to  the  .un- 
learned English  simple  terms,  though  they  express  complex  ideas.  In  the  Ger- 
man language,  the  corresponding  words  may  all  be  decomposed,  and  referred 
to  their  generally  known'  roots.  Thus,  an  adherent  is  ein  anhanger;  anony-* 
mous,  ungenannt;  a  blasphemer,  ein  gotttsldsterer ;  to  condude,  besch". 
liessen;  io  .distribute,  vertheUen;  geography,  erdb^hreibung;  geometry, 
messkunst;  an  invention,  eine  erfindung;  a  prelace,  eine  vorrede ;  to  pro- 
mise, versprechen  ;  to  protect,  beschuzten  ;  the  subjects,  die  unterthanen  ;  a 
surgeon,  «TO  wundartzt;  theology,  gattesgelahrtheit ;  to  transgress,  ttber- 
xkreiten.  All  these  words  are  inteUigible  to  the  most  ignorant  Grorman, 
merely  from  thjeir  beihg  composed  of  radical  words  with  wnich  he  is  fami- 
liarly acquainted,  because  they  belong  to  the  language  itself,  and  have  not, 
been  borrowed  from  any  other  idiom. '    Page  15. 

This  principle  of  forming  words  out  of  the  roots  of  the  same 
language,  is  so  different  from  the  principle  followed  in  forming 
new  words  for  our  tongue,  that  we  think  some  of  its  consequen- 
ces worth  stating.  Its  greatest  disadvantage  seems  to  be,  that 
it  prevents  the  Germans  from  becoming,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
part  and  portion  of  the  European  mind.  The  ocean  does  hot 
separate  nations  so  widely  as  different  languages.  By  a  "rigid 
adherence  to  a  set  of  scientific  and  moral  terms,  different  in  their 
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mUfpn  vad  nature  from  those  coiDmoa  isi  tbe  UttgbbQuring  fmxu 
tneSj  th^  Germans  make  tbcmsdves  strangefs  in  the  midst  of 
]Surope.     Their  poetry  is  rarely  translated ;  and  their  scientific 
^orks.are  like  sealed  books,  to  the  rest  of  the  world.    Spme  great 
Cermaa  authors  who  have  written  in  t^aUn*  siidh  as  0Y0tiu9$ 
Leibnitz^  and  Brucker.  share,  with  mimy  illustrious  French  and 
English  authors,  the  ^ory  of  having  rather  written  for  Europe, 
than  merely  for  either  France^  England^  or  Germany.   But  Kant, 
who  wrpte  in  Qer0ian»  ha^  nev^  be^  trai^Jat^  inUii  Eitglish; 
and  a  mere  sync^ia  only  of  his  gf  eat  work  was  traasiated  into 
French ;  and  Schelling,  Fichte,  Herder,  and  many  others^  who 
are  regarded  by  their  countrymen  a3  immortal,  are  .almost  un- 
l^nown  out  of  Germany.      This  may  be  partly  attnbute4  to  the 
jEseoent  date  of  German  literature ;   but  we  believe  it  arises  cluet 
fy  from  the  Germans  having  adopted  a  moral  and  scientific  Ian* 
guage  peculiar  to  themselves.     Prior  to  the  present  great  exten- 
sipn  of  this  peculiar  langu^^  which  may.  be  dated  from  the 
tiiqe  of  Kant,  we  found  no  diiSculty  in  translating  the  works  oi 
Germ^  authors  into  our  own  tongue,  and  in  mwing  ourselves 
perfectly  familiar  with  them.     The  published  works  of  Leibnitz 
are  as  well  known  i^  France  and  England  as  in  Germany.  Even 
at  presenl^  Jiistorical  or  literary  productions  can  be  translated 
without  much  difficulty ;  and  any  person  well  acquainted  with 
German  and  Enelish,  could  assuredly  write  any  knowledge  he 
acquired  from  the  former  in  the  latter.     In  other  wordsf  he 
could  translajte  it     Now,  we  have  no  translation  of  the  wprks  of 
Kant  into  English ;  we  iiave  even  no  accurate  cHitline  of  bis 
philoso{Ay ;  because  eveiy  body  who  has  looked  into  bis  writ- 
ings in  the  original  must  ha,ve  ^elt  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
tQ  trajKislate  them  so  that  they  could  be  understood.     Vfe  do 
not^and  cannot  attribute  this  to. Kant  aa  a  merit;  nor  do. we 
suppose  it  arises  from  any  subbmitv  of  genius,  whidi  elevated 
him  above  other  men,  and  rendered  his  conceptions  top  exalted 
tp  he  understtood.     It  has  been,  found  necessary,  even  in  Ger- 
VfumYf  to  puhlish  dictionaries  and  icofMous  explaaations  of  the 
woros  he  employed.     His  own  countiymen  find  it  difficult  to 
comprehend  his  meaning ;  and  they  dispute  about  it  to  this  da]r. 
His  writings  convey  no  clear  information ;  and  they  have  never 
yet  been  fully  translated,  because  no  foreigner  has  been  able  to 
conceive  what  he  meant  with  such  clearness  as  accurately  to  i^ 
preciate  its  value,  or  transfuse  it  into  another  language.     Tlu^ 
IS  a  great  fault  in  the  writings  of  Kant :  for  we  all  write  that  we 
may  De  understood;  and  it  arises  from  bis  having  us^d  a  pecu- 
liar, incomprehensible,  apd  untranslatable  phraseology.     The 
same  circumstance  prevents  all  the  moral  phuospphy  of  the  Ger- 
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raaos,  at  tlie  present  day,  from  biing  acemately  eBswnined  by 
stnmgers,  Ktod  allowB  them  to  pursue,  undisturbed,  the  flights  6£ 
tbeir  o«m  ftncy.  Since  tliOT  began  to  write  in  their  own  ku>- 
gw^  they  have  eliveloped  all  tb^r  moral  setenoe  in  complete 
mjBief^F.  Situated  in  tbe  heart  of  Europe,  they  have  had  much 
o^muhieatioh  with  ibe  surrounding  nations;  and  tbey  were 
dosely  united  with  Italy,  when  Italy  was  at  the  height  of  its  h* 
teraiy  glory  and  prosperity.  If  they  have  not  marolied  abreast 
wiA  omer  nations,  therefore,  this  must  diiefly  be  attributed  to 
ttieir  rejecting  those  moral  and  scientific  terms  which  are  common 
to  the  rest. 

it  is  peiiiafps  not  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  this  princi- 
pie,  that  words  tshouki  be  unnecessarily  multiplied ;  yet  those  of 
tfae  German  are  oo  to  a  very  great  degree.  Every  author  uses 
the  p<iv9ege  of  coining  words ;  and  evei^  diffeft*ent  book  appeasa 
almost  as  if  ivritten  in  a  different  language.  New  words  are  in* 
trodnoed  every  year ;  and  if  they  were  borrowed  from  a  foreign 
Steele,  the  Grerman  would  be  as  difficult  to  acquire  as  the  Chi- 
nese. Language  may  be  considered  as  wings,  enabling  our 
thoughts  to  take  a  long  and  a  lofty  flight;  and  the  Gevmans 
seem  to  (us  as  if  they  were  stiH  confined  to  the  ground  by  the 
weight  <tf -die  instnnnent  they  have  made  for  soaring  to  the  sky. 
As  the  langus^,  however,  is  longer  cultivated,  some  few  au- 
thors will  reAoh  a  superior  eminence,  and  form  that  standard  of 
exodletiee  w4iidh  has  been  hitherto  wanted. 

We  ari0  not  di^)06ed  to  attribute  the  Kwnt  c(f  harmony  whidi 
aoi!ie>pc*irsoii8  remark  ki  the  German  to  this  manner  of  forming 
wovds,  but  Mther  to  the  short  time  the  knguage  has  been  ex- 
tettivefy  cultivated.  Philetogists  suppose  that  the  German  and 
Greek  bnguages  are  derived  from  the  same  source,  and  that  the 
LattQ  was  qnly  a  dialect  of  the  Greek,  afterwards  improved  by 
Imrowing  words  ^m  tiie  more  cultivated  parent  stock.  Italian 
is  Latin  'Corrupted  by  the  barbarians,  and  «nce  polished  into 
music.  CilHivation,  therefore,  made  alternately  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  ^ind  the  Itahim,  more  harmonious  than  the  sister  German. 
To  write  fiiudi  poetry  in  any  language,  is  neariy  synonimous 
with  rendering  it  harmonious.  Language,  therefore,  will  grow 
SQMxJth  mid  mnrical  in  proportion  as  it  is  cultivated ;  <<  the  Ger- 
^  nuin  has  already  rubbed  off  itmny  of  its  guttural  and  harsh 
^  sounds;^  and  German  authors  now  pay  much  attention  to 
Wmony  in  forming  new  words. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  forming  compound  words  in 
this  manner  is,  that  it  spares  the  Germans  all  the  labour  of  ety- 
inoiogy,  and  ^ves  them  from  much  obscurity  of  meaning.  To 
fix  the  precise  value  of  general  terms  is  the  great  business  of 
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metaphysicians.  The  German  words,  however,  do  this  of  them- 
selves to  the. satisfaction. of  every,  person.  As  a  single  example 
of  this  we  shall  quote  the,  wqrd  Ursache  (cause)  compounded  of. 
Ur^  the  first,  or  the  oldest,  and  sache,  (thing).  From  this  sub- 
stantive the.verb  verursiu^en^  to  cause,  or  one  former  thing  pro- 
ducing another,*  is  derived.  Without  saying,  whether  we  think  the, 
favourite  modem,  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect  be  true  or  not,  we 
cannot  .avoid,  remarking  that  the  whole  of  it -may  be  found  ex-; 
plained  in .  these  Germsm.  words.  In  fact,  almost  every  com- 
pound word  in  Germi^njs  .an  accurate  description  of  the  thing 
signified,  and  each  word  gives  clear  conceptions  without  any 
confused  and'intervening  ideas.  We  cannot  say  that  the  precise 
meaning  of  terms  has  prevented  the  Germans  from  straying  into 
the  vast,  fields  of  fanciful  speculation  and^  m  vstery.  But  it  has 
saved  them  from  being  utterly  lost  in  the  clouds  of  their  own 
imagination.  It  gives  them  also  a  firm  hold  of  their  knowledge  ;^ 
and  the  practice  of  forming  new;  combinations  out  of  what  they 
already  possess,  by  which  they  can  supply  every  future  want, 
affords  them  one  means  of  improvement  in  addition  to  those 
possessed  by  any  other  European,  nation. 

The  delightful  ^mplicity  and  beautiful  analogy  which  pervade 
the  German,  have  a  still  greater  merit  than  merely  the  pleasure 
they  afford  to  the  mind.'  ,  They  assist  the  memory  and  the  iin-. 
derstanding, ,  words  are  more  easily  recalled,  and  then-  slight 
shades  of  difference,  their  vai^ous  relations,  and  their  depend*, 
ence  on  one  .another,,  are  more  easily  observed  when  they  are  re- 
gularly and  systematically  formed.     For  example,  from  sprechen^ 
to  speak,  the  Germans.make  an-^sprechen,  to  accpst,  aus-sprecheny 
to  pronounce,  abrsprecheny  to  condemn,  besprechen^  to  bespeak, 
dnsprecheuj  with  a  substantive,  to  encpurage,.  ent-^prechm^  to 
answer  expectations^  Jiirrsprechen^  to  intercede,- ^^r^,  dia- 
logue and  versprechen^  to  promise.    These  are  only  a  few,  of  the 
derivatives  of  sprech^n.     Both,  the  German  and  English. words, 
here  mentioned  signify  some  attribute  or  modification  pf  speaking. 
In  the  German  the  analogy  is  distinct,  regular,  .and.  beautiful ; 
but  who  could  suppose  that  dialogue,  accost,  encourage$  promise,; 
&c.  all  signified  the  a9tion  of  speaking,  under  different  circum- 
stances.    We  haye  found  tliis  analogy  of  the  German  so  u^ful, : 
that  we  have  learnt  the  ^meaning  of  many  German  words  as  the- 
Germans . themselves  are.  said   to  do  "  by  intuition.*"     After ^ 
acquiring  the  particles,  and  some  substantive^  and  verbs,  we, 
were  enabled  to  comprehend  all  we  read  by  the  mere  force  of 
analogy.     This  p^uliarity  of  structure  which  we  hold  to  be  ijie. 

E*eat  advantagie  of  the  German,  ^ves  it  the  appearance  of  a 
nguage  made  by  phUospphers. 
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JDr.'Haslam  has  lately  endeavoured  to  shew,  and  with  consi- 
derable effect,  in*  his  work  on  Sound  Mind,  that  language,  which 
is  the  great  instrunient  of  our  sodal  improvement,  is  also  the 
chief  cause  of  our  superiority  to  animals.  The  languages,  there- 
fore, of  difPerent  nations,  ought  to  have  a  sensible  influence  on 
their  characters ;  and  we  might  probably  judge  with  accuracy 
of  either  if  we  knew  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  other;  We  do 
not  pretend  to'  explain  the  wliole  character  of'  the  Grerm»is  by 
the  peculiarities  of  their  language;  but  there  is  a  national  dif- 
ference between '  them  and  the  French,  which  is  so  obviously 
connected  with  the  richness  and  poverty  of  their  respective  lan- 
guages, that  it  deserves  notice.  Every  Frenchman,  from  the 
monarch  to  the  peasant,  lives  in  fear  of  ridicule ;  and  even  Buona- 
parte, at  the  height  of  his  power,'  always  dreaded  the  wit  of  the 
Parisians.  A  good  pun  will  make  any  subject,  however  sacred, 
ridiculous  in  Paris.  A  Frenchman  invariably  asks' himself  what 
others  can  say  of  him,  and  he  nisver  opens  his  mouth,  or  put» 
pen  to  paper,  but  he  thinks  of  epigrams  and  reviewers!  He 
who  could  have  a  monopoly  of  bon-mots  would  be  king  in 
France ;  and  it  is  exclusively  this  part  of  their  character  which 
the  French  designate  by  the  epithet  spirituelle.  A  German,  how- 
ever, is  almost  insensible'  to  the  shafts  of  ridicule.  Gk)ethe  re- 
printed in  Germany,  ifor  the  amusement  of  his  friends,  a  very 
severe  criticism  on  himself,  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  pur  literaryjoumals.  A  Grerman  regards  things  in 
their  relation  to  utility,  to  fitness,  to  truth,  or  some  other  ab- 
straction. Even  when  writing  for  the  public,  he  thinks  of  it 
only  with  a  confident  iassurance  that  it  must  be  pleased  with  the 
stream  of  his  thoughts.  This  decided'  difterefnce  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  two  nations  may  be  partly  traced  to  their  respective 
languages.  The  German  language  has,  according  to  our  au- 
thor, 100,000  words,  (according  to  Campe  it  has  141,277,) 
the  French  only  28,000.  Many  of  the'  words  of  the  latter, 
therefore,  have  several  meanings,  which  encourage  punning  and 
everjr*  species  of  wit.  It  is  in  some  measure  from  wanting 
the  weapons  of  reasoning  that  the  Frenchman  has  recourse 
to  those  of  ridicule.  He  dreads  it  constantly,  because  he  con- 
stantly uses  it  On  the  other  hand,  the  numerous  terms  of 
the  German',  adapted  to  every  shade  of  thought,  nearly  ren- 
der every  sort  of  pun  and  play  on  words  impossible.  A  Ger- 
man, therefore,  finds  it  difficult  to  comprehend  this  species  of 
wit,  and  never  fears  it,  because  he  never  uses  it.  He  reasons 
rincipally,  and  when  he  wishes  to  escape  from  an  antagonist, 
le  wraps  himself  up  in  the  many-folded  garb  of  mysticism.  Where 
he'  invents  new  terfiisj  the  Frenchman  makejs  an  epigram ;  and 
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however  f^lsfe  tbe  latter  maj  b0  ia  bia  pdsitioQ,  he  is  sure  to  be 
T^fOr^ed  AS  conqueror  if  he  ofmr  iisplaj  taMt  wil»  A  sfn^e 
pUQ  will  exemplify  our  tnMwg.  Loui^  deux  ibia  neiif,  for 
lioui^  tbe  E^bteeatb,  wda  repeated  throughout  Europe.  Ad4 
the  wit  wholly  eoaaisted  in  $  flay  on  woipcU,  which  W0utd  have 
been  impos^ihSe  ia  the  Qeraoiaiif  from  it^  pobsessii^g  two  separate 
terras  to  sismfy  nip^  &nd  new.  This  ia  a  partiouiar  kislaKy^. 
But  the  remark  is  general,  that  the  praiitiecf  of  puiuatng  iaidinofit 
unknown  among  tW  Geraiitns. 

We  havetraeecls  as  far  aS  our  spaee  aiUowa,  the  |^?ea^  adtmtageii 
whieb  the  German  langui^epoi^iiesfrem  fonnii^'atl  its  words 
out  of  German  i^diea)  wcoh}!.  ADd  we  have^  deUe  sd  because 
we  wish  to  ccAwince  auj  G^tnan^  who  loay  honour  w^f  pages 
by  perusing  them;  that  the  eensnfe  we  ute'  vcnikpelied  la  paas^ 
its  grammatical  formic  is  not  dielated  by^  bliiHl  partiality  to  uuf 
own  langua^.  We  indeed  eoneeiYe  the  advantages  w^  hm^ 
specified  to  ne  so  great  as^ta  countei43li)ance  thie  evils  atfi^ed  to; 
and  they  almost  make  us  regret  that  the  fabric^  of  oiir  qwq 
tongue  has  not  been  entirely  built  out  of  the  rude  but  iniiperi^ 
able  mateiials  fumirfied  by  our  Saxon  4n^&stors<  It  plight  havs 
remained  rude  some  little'  tim^  longer,,  buit  k  would  hs^e  been 
susceptible  of  every  kind  c^  ornahi#|iti^  Md  would  have  l^eea 
homogeneous  i|nd  ch$atf  in  its  fenns  tike  ^e  arebiteelt^e  of  die 
Greeks.  We  have  adapted  it  pi^e$sive)y  fo  put  w(HDt%  an4 
it  is  CQSrrenient  enough  in  use.  But,  patched  up  of  the  Imoks  of 
Borne  wd  the  marbles  of  Greece,  it  lose^  iff  sipiplicity  sfnd  co0'» 
gruity  what  it  gainft  in  force  and  oc^0usne0e<. 

Though  the  maf^ner  of  forming  word§  in  th^  German  is  ex-* 
tremely  philosophical,  the  smne  cann<ft  be  smd  of  its  gFamraan 
We  are  far  frotp  holding  up  tbe  gr$mmar  of  our  pwn  iangui^ 
as  a  model  of  perfections  but  we  Me  compelled  to  believe  that 
every  grammar  which  is  more  eompiieated  than  it,  without  an-* 
swering  the  purposes  of  speech  better^  is  proporti^mably  iid* 
perfect.  We  must  here  ob^erve^  that  no  fules  of  apy  grupimaf 
whatever,  can  be  justified,  merely  because  they  are  m  use,  of  be* 
cause  they  w^re  ad^ed  in  the  classical  languages.  If  they  aie 
condemned  by  souna  principle^  deduced  from  Uie  philos^^y  pf 
language,  they  must  l^  wroi^  though  san  *t)pned  by  the  exam* 
pie  both  of  the  latins  and  Greeks*  However  we  may  l^e  de* 
lighted  with  the  Chfsic^i  we  do  not  regard  the  languages  of  an-» 
tiquity  as  ih&  beet  Obodels  for  granffilldr.  On  the  <sQntrary»  we 
see  thVt  <d)  the  sciences  and  $rta  are  gradually  improving,  aa^ 
tending  tie  simpHtaty  as  they  improve,  ai|d  we  beUeve  tbait  Ian* 
"magttf  the  ^'  iMster  i»rt  of  life,"^  usust  folkm  the  same  course.   The 

mnmatical  fyrm^  of  iipodeivi  Ui^^g09  m!t  their  aojoet  fealty 
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par^  and  w6  belies  they  am  hkAj  to  be  impiOTcd  poeewly  in 
proportbfi  as  they  deviate  from  die  complicated  grammar  cyf  tha 
dasatofd  languages.  The  hmitfl  of  an  article  like  this  do  not 
allow  us  to  expUin  the  matter  in  detail ;  but  we  hope^  in  a  few 
words,  to  convince  our  readers  that  the  German  gmmmaiT,  fiom 
bong  more  omnpiex  than  ours,  is,  cm  that  vary  acoouiit,  less 
perfect. 

Our  language  is  advantageously  distinguished  from  all  the 
southern  languages  of  Burope,  by  having  no  gender  to  its  wanb^ 
and  by  havi]^  only  erne  definite  article.  No  oonfasion  ot  diA. 
culty  of  explumng  ourselves  ensties  from  this^  because  nearly 
every  object  which  nature  has  distinguished  as  male  or  female, 
has  an  appropriate  and  distinct  name^-Hnau,  woman^  fpr  exam«- 
pk ;  and  we  do  not  need  distinct  articles  to  indicate  that  the  first 
it  a  male,  the  second  a  female.  The  Oermau  language,  and  itt 
fact  every  modem  language,  has  also  disdnct  names,  as  far  as  is 
neceisary  fm*  the  purposes  of  life,  &r  all  beings  which  nature 
hss  created  male  and  female.  And  yet  they  add  different  arU^ 
(ki  to  names,  and  tlot  only  call  the  beings  male  or  female,  bilt 
the  wi»!ds  masculine  or  feminine.  The  Oermati  language,  moee 
oomfdicated  even  than  matiy  othe»,  hao  a  diird  gender  for  wtrnk^ 
and  a  third  distinct  article.  Out  authcnr  says^  *<  To  have  threfe 
genders  like  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  distinct  articles  fiw 
diem  in  the  naminativ^  singular,  is  an  obvious  advahtage Z*^  p.  81. 
The  rfeaaon  he  aangns  feu:  thi3  is,  that  it  allows  the  noun  to  be 
plseed  diflbrently  in  a  sentence  without  destroying  its  meaning. 
But  we  see  no  cause  why  the  place  of  words,  with  regard 
to  one  another,  should  not  determine  their  meaning  as  well  as 
the  place  of  syllables.  The  difference  of  place  in  pronouns  and 
vsrbs  determines  whether  a  thhnf  is  affirmed  or  asked ;  and  it 
is  quite  certaia  that  adopting  this  as  a  principle  of.  grammar^ 
helps  those  abbreviations  which  have  been  appropriately  called 
the  <<  wheels  of  laqguage.^.  The  first  circumstance,  therefore^ 
which  we  condemn  in  ^German  grammar,  and' the  first  point  in 
which  we  differ  from  Mr.  Boileau,  and,  #e  are  setirible,  from  the 
great  minority  of  the  Germans,  is  the  genders  of  thrir  wordsk 
They  regard  genders  as  a  beauty ;  but  while  the  language  hap 
different  names  for  males  and  females,  we  regard  %em  as  a 
cumbrous  defect.  But  to  say  nothing  more  of  them  met^>hysU 
cally,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  shew  their  mischievous  eonsr* 
quences,  by  stating  the  ouiiiber  of  rules  to  which  they  gi^c  rise. 
We  do  not  affirm  that  the  greater  or  less  number  of  pages  which 
may  be  devoted,  in  German  or  English  graipmars,  to  explain  the 
Joules  of  different  J^rts  of  speech,  is  a  correct  criterion  for  judging 
of  the  greater  or  ie^s  siqapUcity  of  (he. grammars  of  the  two  ia^ 
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guag86;'.but^  satisfied  as^we  are  that  the  principleV^  giviiig  geii^ 
ders  to  wordsi  is  of  itaelf'absurdv  we  sbail  use  tMs  cnteiion  as 
the  most  palpable  evidexice- we>can  bring  forward  of  the  iUeffects 
of  following  this  pilnciple. 

:    Havipg  no  genders  to  our:  wbrds^  we^  require  no  rules  to  dis- 
tingi^sh  which  are  masculine^  i  or. .  feminine, :  or  neuter ;  but  tbc 
rules  on  tbia  point  in  Adelung^s  closely  printed  grammar  for 
German  schocls^  'fill  nine  pi^es,  and  in  I)r.i  Npehden'^s  gr^- 
mar.for  Englishmen  they  fiU  sixteen  pagis&— ^-The  English 
aubstantive  remains  almost  unchanged.  •  It  has.  a  genitive  case, 
and  in  general  it  forms  its*  plural  by  the  addition  of*  a  single 
letter.      What  are. called  cases  of  nouns,  are  formed  by  the 
lielp  of  prepodtions ;  and  the  whole  of  the  rules  on  this  part 
of  spee9h,  in  Mr.  Lindley  Murray'^s  grammar,  scarcely  fill  four 
pages.     The  German  substantive  is,  however,  in  spme  mea- 
siire  declined  like  the  Latin;  and'the  language:is  rich  jn^prepo- 
sitions,  which  are  siso  sometimes  used,  as  in  English,  ta  signify 
cases.     The  noiins  £Hre.in  some  measure  differently. declined,  as 
they  are  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter.     I^heir  plural:  is  also 
made  in  different  ways;  and  several  alteraticms  are  made  in  the 
ji6un,-to  distinguish  the  plural  from  the  singular.     AH  these  al- 
terations are  accompanied  with  changes  ia  the  article,  to  make  it 
accord  with  the  substantive  in  .gender  and  number.  .From  these 
iseveral  compUcations,  the  decl^sioh  of  German  nouns,  in  spite 
of  the  labour  of  many  able  men,  is  a  labyrinth:  of  confudon. 
.The  rules  on  this  subject  fill  forty-seven  pages  .of  Nbehden'?, 
and  fifty4hree  of  Addung's  grammar.— ^From  English. nouns 
having  no  genders  our  ac^ectives  remain  uncbajoged..  And  as 
!an  adjective  at  ail  times. signifies  the  same  quality;:  intwhat^ 
ever  being  or  substance  it  inay  exist,  this  rule  of  our  language 
is  very  philosophical.      The  (riermans,'  however,  like  thfe  La- 
tins, chiange  the  termination  of  their  adjective,  to  make  it  ac- 
cord with  .the  gender  of  the<  noun,*     In  a  dozen  words*  Mr. 
Murray  teaches  us  what  an  adjective  is,  and  how  to  use  it ; 
•but  the  rules  by  which  the  German  adjective  is. made  to  ac- 
cord with  the  noun,  are  not>  explained  in  less  than  seventeen 
pages  both  of  Noehden  and  Adelung."    This  does  not  include 
the  rules  for  forming  the  comparisons,  which,  ■  vary ingv  also  in 
their  termination  according  tb  the  gender  of  thenouri^  are  equal- 
ly complicated  *.  '  . 
.    German  pronouns  are  regulated  on  the  same  principle,  and 
except  the  personal  pronouns  in  the  noniinative  case^  they- are  all 

*  It  is  stated  in — Das  Lehrgebaude  der  deutscbeu  Sprache,-»-by  Mr.  SteinheiU 
that  the  treraian  adjective  was  formerly  invariable ;  which,  if  true,  presents  a  very  un- 
usiial  example  of  a  laoguage  becoming  complicated  as  it  is  morecultivated.. 
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made  to 'a^ficcnrd  vith  ,the  gender  of  the  i)oun  with  which  tliey  are 
construed.  The  rules  on  this  p^rt  of  i^)eech  in  Murray  fill  nine 
pages;  in  Adeljing  tl|ey  fill  tw.eoty,  and  in  No^hden  twenty-four 


Ire  German  language  is^  therefore,  distinguished  from  the 
English  by  having  three  genders  to  its  npunsy  and  three  distinct 
articles;  by  its  nouns  and  articles  being  both  declined  some* 
what  like  tne  Latin  iioun,  though  prepositions  a^e  also  some, 
times  used  to  denote  some  cases,  as  in  English ;  and  by  its  ad- 
jectiyes  and  pronouns  changing  their  terminations  to  ^cord  with 
nouns.  The  thnoe  genders,  and  the  principle  of  making  words 
accord  with  words,  instead  of  confining  them  tp  fepresenf:  things, 
occasion  all  those  complicated  and  numerpus  rules  we  have  men-  • 
tioned.  If  any  thing  were  gained  by  them — ^if  they  promoted 
precitton ;  or  if  the  German  language  c;^pressed  any  tiling  by 
their  means  which  oui'  language  could  uo|t  epcpress,  we  should 
think  the  advantage  cheaply  purchased  by  thpm.  We  do  not, 
however,  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  they  only  create  unnecessary 
complication.  Any  advantage  the  German  has  over  the  £ng. 
lish,  in  distinguishm^  slight  shades  of  thought,  has  been  derived 
entirely  from  the  pnnciple  followed  in  forming  its  compound 
words.  It  is  extremely  difScult  to  learn  mere  verbal  dislinc- 
tions ;  and  these  complicated  rules,  therefore,  impose  a  tremen- 
dous and  unnecessary  task  on  the  whple  jGrprgian  yojith ;  they 
occasion  a  great  waste  of  time,  and  impede  foreigners  in  acquir^ 
ing  the  German  language.  We  cannot  expect  that  our  voice 
should  have  any  influence  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  but  we 
can  assure  the  Germans,  that  if  they  wish  to  attain  accuracy  and 
simplicity  in  thinking,  and*  if  they  wish  that  their  language 
^ould  he  generally  cultivated,  they  must,  to  obtain  their  wishes, 
render  its  grammar  more  simple. 

The  nature  and  genips  pf  the  German  language,  as  we  have 
described  them,  are  somewhat  different  from  our  author^s  ac- 
count of  them.  He  never  finds  the  German  either  complica- 
ted or  confused.  Its  different  genders  of  words,  and  the  rule 
of  making  words  accord  with  words,  meet  his  apprqbation.  In 
this,  however,  he  has  only  ibUowed  an  opinion  very  common 
among  German  grammarians.  We  cai^npt  here  explain  the 
principle  in  detail,  on  which  we  assert  that  the  English  gram- 
niar,  though  far  from  perfect,  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe. 
Neither  can  we  take  time  to  estimate  the  effects  which  the  struc- 
ture of  our  language  may  have  had  on  our  national  character. 
But  attaching,  as  we  do,  a  great  importance  to  the  form  of  lan- 
guages, we  are  willing  to  bdieve,  that  some  portion  of  the  54* 
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pcrlor  capacity  of  our  countrymen  for  improTeineiit^  is  the  e6 
feet  of  the  simplicity  of  the  instrument  of  our  thought. 

We  have  been  so  busy  with  our  own  ideas,  that  Ve  have  al. 
most  forgotten  our  author.  A  few  words  more  will  describe  his 
book,  and  conclude  the  article.  The  Introduction,  from  which 
we  have  made  oiur  extracts,  and  which  is  principally  ^occupied 
in  explaining  the  manner  in  which  German  cempoiind  words 
are  formed,  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  origimd  part  of  the  book. 
The  reminder  is  divided  into  twenty  chapters,  and  ccm^sts  prin- 
cipally of  extracts  from  German  poetry  illustrative  of  German 
grampiar.  Poetry,  like  the  press,  is  a  chartered  libertine:  We 
bear  with  its  irregularities  for  its  benefits  and  its  beauties ;  but 
we  never  regard  them  as  rules,  Mr.  Boileau  has,  therefcn'e,  done 
wrong  in  quoting  chiefly  poetry  as  grammatical  authority.  Above 
all,  he  should  not  have  quoted  the  Messrs.  Voss.  Their  efforts 
to  give  the  sense  of  foreign  authors  literally,  word  for  word,  in 
German,  has  led  them  to  introduce  new,  or  to  revive  old  forms 
of  speech,  which  render  tbeir  translations  obscure  even  to  their 
own  countrymen.  On  this  ground,  we  believe,  Mr.  Boileau^« 
book  may  be  of  service  in  explaining  some  obscurities  in  German 
poetry,  but  it  is  bad  as  grammatical  authority.  On  the  whole^ 
the  work  is  unpretendingly  sot  up^  and  will,  we  havo.no  doubt, 
tend  to  smooth  the  way  of  we  more  advanced  student  to  a  com-r 
plete  knowledge  of  ^rm^  language  find  lite^ure* 


Art.  m.-^Mardtm  Cdonna^  an  Italian  Tale^  with  Three 
Drafnatic  Scenes^  and  other  Poems.  By  Babky  CbasrwALL. 
London :  J.  Warren,  and  C.  and  J.  Oilier.  1820.  Pj>.  196. 
8va 

\  nameless  author  c^  Waverley,  seems  to  bid 
3t  the  whole  of  our  lighter  literature  anony- 
produces  poems  and  novels  without  number^ 
irith  no  name  at  all  on  the  title  page,  or  with 
e ;  so  that,  in  cme  sense,  Qvid^s  dd  motto, 

inurhemC^  may  be  said  to  have  been  adopt- 
ptiizance  of  tlie  whole  race  of  fictionists.  With 

the  Great  Unknown,''  as  he  is  commonly 
none  of  these  court«^  of  dbscurity  in  one 
L^uned  so  much  celebrity  in  another,  as  the 
ho  chooses  to  be  knoMrn  by  this  romantic 
illation  of  Barry  Cornwall.     Already,  if 
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iie  has  been  misgUng  much  in  general  eociety,  be  must  have 
had  the  gratification  of  hearing  the  question  oebated,  by  which 
:of  our  aheady  known  poets  the  «  Dramatic  Scenes,^  &c.  were 
rm%  written.  Was  it  Mr.  Wordsworth  putting  on  the  airs  of 
a  man  of  the  town  ?  or  Mr.  Coleridge  putting  on  the  airs  of  ^ 
man  of  the  world  ?  Was  it  Lord  Byron  rdaxing  his  flight  a 
little,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  some  years  ago,  in  Harold  tli^ 
Dauntless,  and  the  Bridal  of  Triermam  P  or  finally — a  more  du^ 
hious  complimentr^was  it  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  more  than  hal^ 
cured  of  his  cockneyism,  and  writings  for  once,  in  the  spirit  of 
a  gentleman,  an  Englishman,  and  a  true  Enghsh  poet  ? 

To  all  this  controversy  there  can  now  be  no  great  evil  in  put- 
dng  an  end,  by  informing  our  readers,  that  the  author  of  all 
these  productions  is  a  Mr.  Froctek*— a  young  gentleman  who, 
we  believe,  has  lately  been  called  to  the  bar  in  London.  Corfi^ 
waU  is  truly  a  very  pretty  sounding  cognomen ;  but  we  think 
it  is  high  time  that  mis  rising  poet  should  resign  it  to  the  hands 
of  some  elegant  young  lady  or  gentleman,  who  may  have  an  op^ 
portunity  of  seeing  how  well  it  will  look  f»inted  on  a  play-bill, 
in  red  capitals,  or  extravagant  German  text  Procter y  will  do  a^ 
well— i-weigh  it,  it  is  as  hea.vy— sound  it^  and  we  doubt  not  our 
readers  will  allow  it  will  conjure  up  a  spirit  as  welL  The  truth  i.% 
that  the  author  of  these  poems  has  already  won  for  himself  a  le- 
gitimate place  among  the  names  of  the  real  poets  of  his  coun- 
try, and  it  is  fitting  that,  being  admitted  into  so  sdect  a  compa- 
ny, he  should  throw  asiderbis  mask  and  domino,  and  appear  in 
his  own  name  and  bearing,  such  as  he  is.  We  dare  to  say,  h^ 
.ha3  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  ^hewing  himself  any  where. 

He  threatened  some  time  ago,  that  he  would  publish  no  mor^ 
verses ;  but  threat^  are  sometimes  like  promises  and  pye-^crust, 
made  to  be  broken,  and  so  it  has  proved  with  him.  Hi«  name  was 
altogether  new  six  months  ago,  and  already  he  has  given  to  the 
world  no  less  than  three  volumes.  We  are  very  doubtful,  how- 
ever, we  must  very  honestly  confess,  whether  he  hjas  acted  wise- 
ly in  departing  so  very  widely  from  the  line  of  conduct  he  ha4 
proposed  to  himself.  In  a  word,  we  not  only  think  the  first  vo- 
lume of  «  The  Dramatic  Scenes'*  infinitely  superior  to  either  of 
the  others,  but  that,  unless  they  had  beeu  preceded  by  it^  nei- 
ther of  them  would,  ^er^^,  have  been  able  to  fix  any  thing  like  sp 
conaderable  a  share  of  public  attention  pnMr.  Barry  CornwalPs 
name.  The  genius  of  this  young  author  seems  to  be  most  strongs 
ly  and  decidedly  dramatic^  and  having  exhibited  himself  to  sg 
splendid  advantage  in  a  dramatic  shape,  he  should  not  have 
been  ra«h  in  putting  himself  before  us  in  any  other.  That  he 
has  a  great  and  original  fund  of  poetical  conceptions — a  deef 
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and  breathing  tenderness  of  imagination— and  a  lovely  spirit  of 
elevation  in  his  sentiments,  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  read  two 
pages  in  any  one  of  his  volumes.     But  those  who  have  compa- 
red the  ^neral  efiect  of  the  first  voliime  with  that  of  either,  or 
both  of  its  successors,  will  have  little  difficulty  in  deciding— 
and  that  without  detracting,  in  any  measure,  from  his  substan- 
tial merits  as  an  original  poet— that  a  very  great  and  remark- 
able portion  of  the  charm  by  which  he  was  able  so  completely  to 
captivate  the  first  attention  of  the  public,  depended  upon  the 
beautiful  skill  with  which  he  had  caught,  adopted  and  revived  the 
old  dramatic  language  and  versification  of  our  country ;  and  that 
the  comparative  absence  of  this  element  of  gratification,  greatly 
diminishes  the  charm  of  his  after  publications.     We  should  be 
very  sorry,  indeed,  to  think  or  to  prophecy  that  Mr.  Procter 
never  can  become  a  distinguished  poet  in  the  narrative,  or  in 
any  other  style  whatever,  as  well  as  in  the  dramatic  :  But  we 
do  think,  that,  after  the  reception  of  his  first  volume,  his  course 
of  wisdom  lay  very  plain  before  him,  and  that  he  has  already 
widely  deserted  it.     Instead  of  adhering  to  that  form  of  compo- 
sition in  which  he  had  already  proved  and  shewn  to  himself 
and  to  others  his  great  capacity  to  shine,  he  has  been  trying  va- 
rious new  styles,  no  one  of  them  apparently  so  well  adapted  for 
his  natural  turn  of  genius ;  and  what  is  more,  no  one  of  them 
to  be  compared,  for  a  moment,  in  point  of  true  dignity  and  im- 
portance, with  that  which  he  has  left.   It  was  Mr.  Cornwall's  bu- 
siness to  follow  up  the  interest  his  "  Dramatic  Scenes**  had  ex- 
cited, and  to  try  his  hand  at  a  regular  English  tragedy,  before 
he  thought  of  any  thing  else.     We  hope  he  will  profit  by  the 
experience  he  has  gathered,  and  set  himself  seriously  and  soon 
to  that  which  Nature  seepas  to  have  destined  for  the  great  and 
proper  arena  whereon  his  genius  should  exert  its  workings.    If 
we  except  the  <*  Oenci*"  of  Mr.  Shelly  alone,  we  know  no  volnme 
in  the  contemporary  body  of  English  pk)etry  that  holds  out  so 
rich  a  promise  of  highest  dramatic  excellence  as  the  "  Dramatic 
Scenes  ;*'  ^d  we  must  confess  there  is  a  purity  of  feeling,  and  a 
rectitude  of  understanding,  visible  in  eviery  thing  Mr.  Procter 
writes,  that  render  us,  on  many  accounts,  more  desirous  of  see- 
ing him  pursue  the  high  dramatic  career,  than  the  nobly  gifted, 
but  we  fear  much  perverted  intellect,  which  dictated  the  strange 
and  lawless  energies  of  the  Revolt  of  Islam  and  the  Cenci. 

Marcian  Oolonna  is  evidently  a  very  hasty  perfortnance^j  how^ 
ever,  and  therefore  whatever  faults  we  may  have  to  observe  in 
it,  we  must  by  no  means  be  understood  as  charging  its  author 
with  any  faults  which  more  leisurely  and  careful  composition 
might  not  have  enabled  him  entirely  to  avoid.     The  versifica- 
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ti(»),  ill  the  first  place,  appesurs  to  us  to  be  lax  throughout^  and 
occasionally  quite  inelegant;  and  these  are  defecta  which  no 
body  will  imagine  the  writer  of  the  ••Dramatic  Scenes^' could 
have  fallen  into  otherwise  than  from  indul^ng  in  a  culpable  mea- 
sure of  carelessness  and  speed.  His  deep  skill  and  great  prac- 
tice in  the  versification  of  the  Drama  besides,  may  perhaps  be 
suspected  of  having  mainly  contributed  to  these  very  errors  in 
his  narrative  versification.  But  we  cannot  help  speaking  very 
strongly  to  him  in  caution  on  this  score,  because  we  think  we 
can  observe,  not  seldom  in  his  writings,  some  marks,  in  other  things 
than  versification  alone,  of  a  di^ppsition  to  copy  the  affected  li- 
cences of  a  set  of  rhymsters  sufficiently  notorious  at  the  present 
time,  with  whom  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Procter  ought  to  disdain 
the  notion  of  being  in  any  way  whatever  classed  or  confounded. 
There  is,  for  example,  a  yerj  foolish  passage  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  poem,  in  which  Mr.  Cornwall  mforms  us  first 
that  be  has  always  had  a  prodi^ous  love  and  veneration  for  the 
sml  of  Italy  (as  who  has  not  ?)  and  secondly,  that  the  cause  of 
this  feeling  in  his  mind  is  entirely  distinct  from  any  recollections 
of  the  antique  greatness  of  that  country,  but  depends  altogether 
on  her  modern  poets,  painters,  and  musicians.  Now  this  is 
cookneyismy  and  the  very  worst  kind  of  cochneyism  too.  It  is 
quite  unworthy  of  any  person  but  Mr.  Hunt  or  Mr.  Keats,  men 
who  indeed  are  equally  ignoi'ant  to  al .  sensible  purposes  of  an- 
cient and  modern  Italy,  but  who  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  ^ving 
themselves  airs  of  a  certain  sort,  merely,  we  suppose,  on  the 
strength  of  their  having  been  at  the  King's  theatre  pretty  often, 
and  perhaps  of  being  in  the  habit  of  living  among  a  set  of  fifth- 
rate  fiddlers  and  composers  of  opera  bravouras.  But  enough  of 
all  this. 

The  story  of  Marcian  Colonna  is,  as  Mr.  Procter  informs  us 
in  his  preface,  '^  taken  from  a  paper  in  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
"  entitled,  Extract  from  Gosschen's  Diary.'*  We  do  not  remem- 
ber that  paper;  but  we  stroiigly  suspect  that  Mr.  Cornwall  need 
not  have  sought  far  to  have  found  a  much  better  groundwork 
for  a  theme  of  love,  madness,  and  murder.  It  is  probably  som^ 
wild  German  fiction ;  or,  what  is  still  worse,  some  wild  imitation 
of  that  style  of  fiction — some  "  out-heroding  of  Herod.''  There 
is,  however,  it  must  be  admittetj,  a  very  great  deal  of  poetry  ia 
the  conception  of  the  catastrophe ;  and  whether  the  greater  part 
of  that  merit  belongs  to  "  Mb  Cornwall,"  or  **  Meiu^berr  Goss- 
chen,"  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  decide. 

The  story  is  briefly  thus;  The  Prince  Colonna,  one. of, the 
chief  of  the  Roman  nobility,  has  two  sons,  one  of  whom  he  edu». 
cates  at  home,  to  succeed  him  in  his  princely  estate  and  title— 
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the  other  (Martian,)  he  sends,  ere  he  has  passed  the  verge  of 
nianhood,  to  be  cloistered  in  a  convent  among  the  Appennines. 
He  sends  him  thither,  partly  because  he  is  willing  to  reserve  the 
whole  of  bis  fortune  for  his  own  future  representative — ^partly 
because  some  symptoms  of  an  hereditary  insanity  have  already 
been  visible  in  the  boy's  demeanour  on  various  occasions.  In  this 
retirement^  the  youth  spends  several  years  in  a  strange,  wavering, 
moody  state  of  mind— now  plunged  in  the  melancholy— now 
exulting  in  the  elevation  of  a  maniac— but  visited,  at  fevoured 
intervals,  wifli  soft  gleams  of  human  reflection^  and  a  pensive 
poetical  tenderness*  At  these  better  moments,  the  recollection 
of  a  lovely  girl,  whom  he  had  known  at  Rome  in  his  early  boy- 
hood, dwells  like  a  presiding  vision  of  calming  andsoothmg  iu« 
fluence  on  his  weary  musing  imagination.  s 

This  fair  creature,  Julia  Vitelli,  has,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
betrothed  to  the  elder  brother  of  Marcian ;  but  he  is  irritated 
with  observing  that  she  had  loved  his  brother  with  ar^rlish  pas- 
sion— and  dies  erfe  the  marriage  can  take  place.  Juua  is  after- 
wards sacrificed,  by  her  father'*s  ambition,  to  a  savage  of  prince- 
ly rank,  Orani,  with  whom  she  lives  unhappily  for  a  short  space, 
tin  she  is  set  free  by  the  news  of  his  death,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  shipwreck.  After  her  husband's  death, 
Julia  travels  along  with  her  father ;  and  returning  to  Borne,  after 
an  absence  of  some  years,  the  first  man.^he  sees  is  Marcian,  who, 
by  this  time,  has  in  some  degree  recovered  the  possession  of  intel- 
lectual tranquillity,  and  moves  among  the  circles  of  Rome  as  the 
heir  apparent  of  the  great  house  of  Colonna.  Their  early  at- 
tachment is  revived  and  strengthened  by  many  incidents,  which 
are  pot  less  exquisitely  conceived,  than  in  the  general  poetically 
and  beautifully  described.  At  last,  one  cahn  moonlight  even- 
ing, young  Marcian  is  wandering  among  the  ruins  of  the  impe- 
rial city,  and  hears  a  lady'^s  voice  singing  to  the  harp  within  a 
! garden  pavilion.  He  leaps  the  fence,  and  listens,  for  he  knows 
t  is  the  voice  of  Julia.  Nothing  can  be  more  graceful  than  her 
^ng.  It  is  in  the  most  elegant  style  of  the  knightly  and  noble 
love^poets  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

Whither,  ah !  whither,  is  my  lo$t  love  straying--- 

Upon  what  pleasant  land  beyond  the  sea  ? 

On  !  ye  winds  now  playing 

Like  airy  spirits  'round  my  temples  free. 

Fly  and  tdU  hjm  thia  from  me : 

Tell  him,  sweet  winds,  that  in  my  woman's  bosom 
My  young  love  still  retains  its  perfect  power^. 
Or,  like  the  summer  blossom. 

That  changes  still  from  bud  to  the  fuU-blown'tibwer, 
Grows  with  every  passing  hour. 
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.    Say  (and  sty  gently)  that  dace  we  two  parted^ 
How  Utile  joY^-much  aonow  I  have  known : 
Only  not  broken-hearted. 
Because  I,  mnae  upon  briffht  momentB  mne, 
^  And  dream  and  think  of  him  alone*"— ^*  37,  38. 
Hamg  approached  the  window,  and  made  himself  known, 
Colonna  receives  the  perteission  of  Julia  to  enter  the  pavilion ; 
and  then  ensues  a  scene  of  love,  which  alone  would  be  enough 
to  stamnMr.  Procter^sname  with  the  highest  honour,  and  which 
we  would  willingly  quote  entire,  did  our  limits  permit     Here, 
however,  is  part  of  it— it  is  the  first  time  Julia  speaks  to  her 
lover  calmly  and  seriously. 

''  Dear  Mareian,  you  and  I  for  man;^  years 
Have  su£^ed :  I  have  bought  relief  with  tears ; 
But,  my  poor  friend^  I  fear  a  misery 
jBevond  the  reach  of  teankhas  weighed  on  ihee. 
"What  'tis  I  know  not,  but  (now  otlmly  mark 
My  words)  'twas  said  that — that  thy  mind  was  dark. 
And  the  red  fountains  of  thy  blood,  (as  Heaven 
Is  stained  with  the  dying  lights  of  Even,) 
Were  tainted—that  mj  mind  did  wander  far. 
At  times,  a  dangerous  and  erratic  star, 
VThich  like  a  pestiknce  sweeps  the  lower  aky. 
Dreaded  by  every  orb  and  planet  nk^. 
This  hath  my  fietther  heard.    Oh !  Mardan, 
He  is  a  worldly  and  a  cruel  man. 
And  made  me  once  a  victim  ;  but  again 
It  shall  not  be.    I  have  had  too  much  of  pain, 
Tbo  much  for  such  short  hours  as  life  affords. 
And  I  would  fain  ftom  out  the  golden  hoards 
Of  joy,  ^hjLfk  some  £dr  ornament,  at- last. 
To  ^Id  my  life  with— but  my  life  hath  past." 

H^  head  sank  on  her  boscnn :  gently  he 
Kissed  off  the  big  bright  tears  of  miserv. 
Alas !  that  ever  such  glittering  drqis  should  flow 
(Bright  as  tho'  bom  of  Haj^ness,)  from  woe ! 
— He  soothed  her  for  a  time,  and  sue  grew  calm. 
For  lovers':  language  is  the  surest  balm 
To  hearts  that  sonow  much :  that  night  they  parted 
With  kisses  and  with  tears,  but  both  nght-hearted. 
And  many  a  vow  was  made,  and  promise  spoke,. 
And  well  believed  by  boUi  and  never  broke : 
They  parted,  but&om  that  time  often  met. 
In  that  same  garden  when  the  sun  had  set. 
And  for  awhile  Colonna's  mind  fotmt, 
In  the  fair  present  hour,  his  future  lot."— Pp.  41,  43. 
The  lovers  understand  each  other,  and  they  are  happy.   They 
marry,  and  live  many  light  and  cheerful  days,  in  which  the  men- 
tal miseiT  of  Colonna^s  mind  seeras  to  have  passed  away,  and  to 
be  wiped  out  for  eyer  in  the  tenderness  of  happy  love.     But  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  destiny  is  to  re-assert  its  awful  sway.    The 
following  are  some  of  the  finest  lines  Mr.  Procter  has  ever 
written. 
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"  To  those  oW  whom  pftle  Destiiiy  With  his  ttki^ 

Hangs^  a  mere  gknoe>  a  word^  a  sound  will  hring 

^he  bitter  fiiture  with  its  terrors^  all 

Black  and  o'erwhelming.    Like  Colonna's  star, 

I'ho'  hidden  for  awhile  or  banish'd  far, 

^he  time  ttnll  come, — at  prayer  or  festival. 

Slumber  or  morning  sport  or  mid^klay  task ; 

The  soul  can  never  fly  itself,  nor  made 

The  face  of  fate  with  smiles. 

How  oft  by  some  strange  ill  of  body  or  mind 

Man's  flne  tod  piercing  sense  is  stricken  blind  ; 

No  matter  then  how  slight  the  shadows  be. 

The  veil  is  thick  to  him  who  cannot  see. 

Solid  and  unsubstantial,  false  and  true. 

Are  Fear  and  Fate ;  but  to  that  wretched  few^. 

Who  call  the  dim  phantasmas  from  their  graves. 

And  bow  before  their  own  creations,  slaves. 

They  are  immortal — holy — fix'd — supreme. 

—No  mote  of  this."— Pp.  4«,  43. 
Colonna,  once  more  is  visited  with  hid  evil  star;  and  in  air 
hour  of  misery  narrates  to  JulisC  a  dream,  or  viaion,  which  \m 
harraissed  his  mind.     l?his  is  part  of  it 
/'  —Then,  a  griAi  array, 

iiike  spectres  from  the  graves  of  buried  men> 

Came  by  in  silence :  each  upon  his  face 

Wore  a  wild  look,  as  tho'  some  sad  disgrace 

Had  stamped  his  life  (or  thus  I  thought)  With  sorrow; 

They  vanished  too ;  but  ever  on  the  morrow 

They  came  agidu,  in  gi^eater  sadna^,  'till 

I  spoke ;  then  &tie  of  idi'efn  gave  answer — shrill 

As  blasts  that  whistle  thro'  the  dungeon's  grate 

On  bleak  December  nights,  when  in  her  state 

Comes  the  wWte  Winter.    *  Look !' — (I  thus  translate 

The  sounds  it  uttered)-—'  Look,'  the  phantom  said, 

'  Upon  thine  ancestry  departedr--dead. 

'  Each  One  thou  seest  hath  left  his  gaping  tomh 

'  Empty,  and  comes  to  warn  thee  of  thy  doomr 

*  And  each,  whilst  living,  bore  within  his  brain 

'  A  settled  madness:  start  not^-Hso  dost  thou : 
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*  Thy  Destiny^  thy  Wj^t,  and  itn  power 

*  Shall  guard  and  rule  thee  to  thy  latest  bcmr  i 
<  And  never  shall  it  quit  thy  side^  bat  be 

'  Invisible  to  all  and  dim  to  thee»  ■ 
'  Save  when  the  fever  of  Ay  soul  shall  riaej 
'  And  then  that  light  shall  flash  before  thine  eyes^ 
'  Aiid  thou  shalt  then  remember  that  thy  fate 
'  l»— murder.'  "—Pp.  50—52. 
Wandering  by  the  side  of  the  Tibet',  Coloiina  sees  a  more' 
real  vision,  which  stitl  more  fcarfiilly  disturbs  hiih— Orsinl,  the 
first  husband  of  Julia,  supposed  to  have  perished!  at  seaL 
"  — '-^  in  the  broad  day 
Marking  the  clear  blute  river  roll  away> 
In  squalid  weeds  a  savage  creature  stood. 
It  is — ^it  cannot  be — Oh  !  Death  and  niffht ! 
Hath  he  come  peering  from  his  watery  home« 
Mocking  and  withering  every  !iuman  sight  ?' 
Hath  dark  Ondni  still  a  power  to  roaiji  r — 
Dsemon  or  ghost  or  livmg  thing  he  stands. 
Staring  with  sullen  eves  upon  ihe  sands. 
As  tho'  he  brooded  o  er  some  wrong,  or  strove 
l^o  wreck  on  happier  hearts  the  slights  of  love> 
Like  one  escaped  ftbm  toil,  but  fit  for  strife-^ 
The  last  and  lingeting  ill-ythe  blight  of  life/'^P.  67. 
Without  disclosing  this  terrible  apparitbn  to  Julia,  CoioQiHl 
immediately  departs  with  her  from  Italy.   They  are  shipvredced 
^— and  the  storm  which  parts  their  vessel  is  aescribed  in  these 
noble  verses. 

*'  The]?e  was  a  tempest  brooding  in  the  air> 

Far  in  the  west.    Above^  the  skies  were  fair. 
And  the  sun  seemed  to  go  in  glory  down ! 
One  small  black  cloud  ^ne  only^  like  a  crown^ 

Touched  his  descending  disk  and  rested  there. 

81ow  then  it  came  along,  to  the  great  wind 

Rebellious^  and  (although  it  blew  and  blew^) 

It  came  increasing,  and  across  the  blue 

Spread  its  dark  shape>  and  left  the  sun  behind 

'—The  day-light  sank,  and  the  winds  wailed  about 

The  barque  wherein  the  luckless  couple  lay. 

And  from  the  distant  cloud  came  scattering  out 

Rivers  of  fire :  it  seemed  as  though  the  day 

iFIad  burst  ^m  out  the  billoi^s,  far  away. 

No  pilot  had  they  their  small  boat  to  steer 

Aside  from  rocks,  no  sea- worn  mariner 

Who  knew  each  creek  and  bay  and  sheltering  ste^, 

And  all  the  many  dangers  of  the  deep. 

They  fled  for  life/ (for  hapinness  is  life^) 

And  met  tlie  tempest  in  his  hour  of  striie. 

Abroad  upon  the  waters :  they  were  driven 

Against  him  by  the  angry  winds  of  heaven: 

And  all  around  the  doudsy  the  air^  the  sea 

Rose  from  unnatural  dead  tranquillity. 

And  came  to  battle  with  their  l^ons :  Hail 

Shot  shattering  down,  and  thun&rs  roared  aloud. 

And  the  wild  fightning  &om  his  dripping  shroud 
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/pinions  bhie  andpale^ 

he  heavens :  Below^  the  gale 

ind  the  white  billows  la£ed 

1  like  ravenous  lions  dashed 

rave-hidden  rocks^  and  told 

B  they  backward  rolled."  Pp.  70,  71. 

rish.   They  reach  the  snore,  and  live  the 

nen  that  receive  them  there,  for  a  long 

fulness  of  all  the  splendours  they  liave 

T^  still  shines  upon  Colonna ;  and  traces 

bat  neighbourhood  being  discovered,  he 

i  to  fly  ag£un  with  Julia.     They  bury 

the  Appennines,  near  to  the  convent  of 

in  had  been  confined  in  his  boyhood. 

ire  traced  and  pursued  by  Orsini ;  and 

t  necessary  to  make  his  wife  acquainted 

us  frequent  changes  of  habitation.     The 

)ure  and  innocent  mind  by  this  terrible 

vith  masterly  energy.     Her  emotion  fills 

;uish,  with  jealousy,  with  despair.    Tbe 

;ained  the  full  ascendant ;  and  the  des- 

lust  be  fulfilled.     HeiU:  the  issue. 

t  length,  from  pain,  (for  could  he  bear 

[g  wild  without  a  tear?) 

ler :  Towards  him  gloomily 

en  he  gasped—"  We — ^list  to  me— ' 

t,— -must  part :  is  it  not  so  ?" 

and  murmured  "  Woe,  oh !  wpe, 
— nay,  Colonna— -nay, 

little  can  I  say, 
sin  ?)  doth  wear  my  heart 
lias !  and  must  we  part, 
i  so  long  and  truly  r — ^yeS ; 

(we  were,)  for  wretchedness, 
rcian,  Imustgo:  my  road, 
bome,  a  calm  abode, 
my  few  sad  years  away, 
I  my  peace  ere  I  decay — " 

re,  for  now  she  saw  his  soul 

md  his  eyeballs  roll 

3d,  and  thro*  his  cheek 

:  he  sighed  but  did  not  speak. 

ilence  mere  he  sat, 

ove,  and  death,  and  fate. 

at  once  his  eye  shone  o'er 

L  more  fiercely  than  before : 

1  the  current  fever  flew 

hering  all  it  trembled  through. 

nds  and  rUshed  away,  away,    . 

Lghed  upon  the  opening  day, 

orn  with  shouts,  and  wandered  wild 

me  meteor  thing  beguiled.      . 
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tie  ^ndered  thro'  the  forests^  sad  and  lone. 
His  heart  all  fiery  and  his  senses  gone ; 
TiU^  at  tlie  last>  (for  nature  sank  at  last,) 
The  tempest  of  the  fever  fell  and  past. 
And  he  lay  down  upon  the  rocks  to  sleep, 
'    And  shrunk  into  a  trouhled  sluniber,  deep. 

Long  was  that  sleep — long — ^very  long,  and  strange. 
And  frenzy  suffered  then  a  silent  change. 
And  his  heart  hardened  as  the  fire  withdrew. 
Like  fiirnaeed  iron  beneath  the  winter's  dew. 

He  gained— he  gained  (why  droops  my  story  ?)  then. 
An  opiate  deadly  from  the  convent  men. 
And  bore  it  to  his  cave :  she  drank  that  draught 
Of  death,  and  he  looked  on  in  scorn,  and  laughed 
With  an  exulting,  terrible  joy,  when  she 
Lay  down  in  tears  to  slumber,  silently. 
-—She  had  no  after  sleep  ;  but  ere  she  slept 
Strong  spasms  and  pains  throughout  her  body  crept. 
And  round  her  brain,  and  tow'rds  her  heart,  until 
They  touched  that  seat  of  love, — and  all  was  still. 
Away  he  wandered  for  some  lengthened  hour 
When  the  black  poison  shewed  its  fiercest  power. 
And  when  he  sought  the  cavern,  there  she  lay. 
The  young,  the  gentle,— dying  fast  away. 

'^  He  sate  and  watched  her,  as  a  nurse  might  do. 
And  saw  the  dull  film  steal  across  the  blue. 
And  saw,  and  felt  her  sweet  forgiving  smile. 
That,  as  she  died,  parted  her  lips  the  while. 
Her  hand  ^-— its  pulse  was  silent— her  voice  gone^ 
But  patience  in  her  smile  still  faintly  shone. 
And  in  her  closing  eye&  a  tenderness. 
That  seemed  as  she  would  fain  Colonna  bless. 

'*  She  died,  and  spoke  no  word ;  and  still  he  sate. 

Beside  her  like  an  image.    Death  and  Fate 

Had  done  what  might  be  then :  The  morning  sua 

Rose  upon  him :  on  him  ?--^his  task  was  done. 

The  murderer  and  the  murdered — one  as  pale 

As  marble  shining  white  beneath  the  moon. 

The  other  dark  as  storms,  when  the  winds  rail 

At  the  chafed  sea,-^but  not  to  calm  So  soon— 

No  bitterness,-  nor  hate,  nor  dread  was  there  ; 

But  love  still  clinging  round  a  wild  despair, 

A  wintery  aspect,  and  a  troubled  eye. 

Mourning  o'er  youth  and  beauty,  born  to  die."'**-Pp.  85-— S9* 
Our  readers  will  give  us  credit,  after  the  censures  ive  found 
ourselves  conslfaiQed  to  bestow  on  the  general  composition  of 
this  poem,  for  iiaving  quoted  nothing  but  passages  so  eminent]  j 
beautiful  as  these.  If  they  are  delighted  with  them,  (as  we 
doubt  not  they  must  be,)  we  can  assure  them  we  ourselves  have 
been  at  least  as  much  delighted  with  a  very  great  number  of 
passages  which  wo  might  refer  to-— some  in  the  story  of  Colonna 
itself— 4)ut  far  more  in  the. Miscellaneous  poems  at  the  end  of 
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the  volume.  <<  The  Death  rf  the  Enlpelxjr  Julian,''  and  <«  Ame- 
lia Wentworth,"  are  twd  more  "  dramatic  scenes,''  and  they  are 
quite  equal  to  the  best  in  the  first  volume  Mr.  Procter  publish- 
ed. <*  The  Comet,"  "  A  Voice,"  and  «  Midsummer  Madness,'* 
are  all  exquisite  transcripts  of  moods  that  never  could  have  ex- 
isted in  any  but  an  intensely  poetical  mind. 

We  hope,  ere  long,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Barry 
Cornwall  again,  and  of  congratulating  him  on  some  still  nobler 
triumph  than  he  has  yet  achieved ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  we 
have  no  doubt  he  has  grace  enough  to  take  the  censure  we  have 
been  compelled,  and  the  commendation  we  have  been  delighted 
to  bestow  on  this  volume,  equally  in  good  part.  We  have  never 
met  with  any  young  author  apparently  so  free  from  any  faults 
of  overweening  self.complaceney.  Modesty  sits  for  ever  on 
the  face  of  his  genius;  and  he  thstt  reads  the  works  of  iVfr. 
Procter,  cannot  avoid  loving  the  man  at  least  as  much  as  he  ad-< 
mires  the  poet. 


Aht.  IV.  Horce  Homildica^  or  Discourses  in  ike  form  of  Ske- 
letonSj  upon  the  whole  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Simeon, 
M.  A.  Fellow  of  Kill's  College,  Cambridge :  1819.  1 1  vols. 
8vo. 

Though  preaching  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  a  clergyman's 
official  duty,  yet  it  is  one  very  important  branch  of  that  service 
which  he  is  engaged  to  perform.  For  discharging  this  important 
duty  with  propriety  and  success,  talents  of  no  mean  rank  are  re- 
quisite. Piety  and  judgment,  knowledget)f  tlie  Scriptures  and  of 
human  nature,  clearness  of  concepdon  and  fadlity  of  communis 
cation,  are  some  of  the  chiefs  but  by  no  means  the  whole,  of  the 
qualifications  required  to  constitute  tfn  able  preacher  of  tlie  gos- 
pel. Even  the  proper  structure  or  composition  of  a  sermon  is  a 
matter  of  ccm^derable  art  and  nicety.  Divines  of  eminence, 
from  Dr.  Watts  to  Claude,  have  written  largely  respecting  it, 
and  laid  down  many  excellent  directions  for  the  division  of  a 
text,  the  various  mooes  of  treating  a  subject, — ^the  distribution  of 
the  several  parts  of  a  sermon,— •the  style,  &c. 

Besides  instructions  and  rules,  some  examples  of  the  applica^ 
tion  of  thofiie  rules  were  judged  needful,  to  enable  the  young 
preacher  to  apprehend  distinctly  the  scope  of  the  directions  given, 
and  to  follow  them  in  his  own  compo^tions.     Su^h  all  exempli- 
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icatioH,  it  was  thought,  could  be  exhibited  in  an  obridged  form, 
containing  the  heads,  the  subdiTisions,  the  scriptural  references, 
and  the  principal  topics  of  illustra,tion  and  improvement.  Tbii; 
has  been  accordingly  done,  in  several  instances,  by  Claude,  in 
his  Essay  on  the  composition  of  a  Sermon. 

Mr.  Simeon,  the  venerable  author  of  the  work  before  us,  en- 
larged the  number  of  such  examples  of  the  division  and  subdivi- 
sion of  a  text,  by  publishing,  along  with  Claude'^s  Essay,  a  hund- 
red skeletons  of  Sermons  on  various  texts  of  Scripture,  without 
any  particular  order  or  classification  of  subjects.  Some  years 
after,  he  published  five  hundred  more  skeletons,  arranged  under 
the  following  heads ;  the  types,  the  prophecies,  the  parables,  the 
miracles,  the  warnings,  the  exhortations,  the  promises,  and  the 
examples  of  Scripture.  Those  works  have  been  about  twenty 
years  in  the  hands  of  the  public ;  and,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
have  been  received  with  very  favourable  regard,  and  proved 
highly  useful. 

Encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  more  exten^ve  utility,  the 
pious  and  indefatigable  author  undertook  a  still  more  enlarged 
teheme  of  abridged  discourses,  intended  to  embrace  the  principal 
topics,  both  historical  and  doctrinal,  throughout  the  several 
books  of  the  Bible.  This  undertaking  he  has  carried  on  with 
wonderful  industry,  and  accomphshed  with  equally  wonderful 
success. 

In  the  execution  of  this  copious  exposition  of  Scripture  texts, 
the  author  has  somewhat  varied  his  method  in  (he  portions  sue- 
ces^vely  published.  In  the  first  hundred  Skeletons,  the  com- 
position was  concisely  sententious.  Every  new  statement  or 
thought  that  was  introduced  was  expressed  in  a  short  sentence, 
commonly  included  within  one  line,  and  hot  grammatically  con- 
nected with  any  preceding  or  subsequent  sentence.  This  pre- 
sented an  outline  of  a  sermon,  corresponding  very  much  in  iotm^ 
to  the  appellation  given  it  of  Skelet<Hi.  Th^  leading  ideas  only 
were  put  down,  in  concise,  significant  terms.  No  full  period,  no 
rhetorical. embellishment,  scarcely  a  pathetic  turn  or  expression 
was  admitted.  It  was  left  to  the  preacher,  who  might  chuse  to 
avail  himself  of  those  notes,  to  expand  the  thought  suggested, 
(o  present  it  under  difi^erent  aspects,  to  give  emphasis  to  the 
language,  to  cite  or  to  interweave  the  passages  pf  Scripture  re-, 
ferred  to ;  in  a  wprd,  to  give  body  and  shape  and  life  to  tha 
skeleton,  and  jsq  to  convert  the  ptitline  into  a  complete  pulpit 
composition. 

In  the  subsequent  publication,  entitled  "  Helps  to  Compost 
!'  tion,^  the  author,  besides  giving  the  principal  heads  and  sub- 
^viidons  as  befcxre,  expanded  the  subordinate  matter  to  a  larger 
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space,  and  threw  it  into  a  different  form.  InsteiMl  of  a  ^equeace 
of  short  sentences,  the  subject  is  drawn  out  m  the  more  connect- 
ed form  of  paragraphs.  These  are  ooneisely  enough  written,  yet 
commonly  partswue  so  far  of  the  style  and  manner  of  a  sermpn,  as 
to  admit  of  being  introduced,  without  ajpiy  alteration,  into  a  dis. 
course  <x>mposed  for  the  pulpit  In  the  work  now  under  cona- 
deratioo,  to  which  the  author  has  thought  proper  to  give  a  new 
title,  the  same  mode  of  treating  each  text  is  continued,  but  in  a 
more  enlarged  form ;  so  that  each  production  may,  without  any 
^8appliGatii>n  of  the  term^  be  denominated  a  short  sermon. 

The  student  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  the  preacher,  is  here  fur- 
nished with  a  copious  assemblage  of  materials,  both  for  enriching 
his  own  mind  with  a  full  and  correct  knowledge  of  revealed  trud], 
and  for  instructing  and  edifying  others.  We  cannot  but  admire 
the  industry  and  accuraey  displayed  throughout  this  extensive 
work ;  as  well  as  the  ingenuity  otten  discovered  in  brii^ing  in 
the  whole  matter  of  a  long  text,  either  under  a  few  principal 
divisions,  or  in  the  concludmg  improvement,  ifi  }^erfept  poq^sten- 
cy  with  unity  of  subject. 

Of  the  doctrine  maint^ned  in  these  abridged  discourses,  it  is 
*  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  strictly  conformable  to  th^t  which  is 
^ntained  in  tb|9  Articles,  the  Litui^y,  and  the  Homilies  qf  the 
Church  of  En^md.  We  might  say,  in  one  word,  that  it  is  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  Bible.  This  would  have  sufficiently 
discriminated  the  doctrine,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our  reformed 
Churches.  But,  we  are  aware,  that  in  the  present  day,  this 
woukl  convey  to  our  readers  no  specific  information  on  the  pmnt; 
forasmuch  as  sectarians  of  different  names^  and  even  of  opposite 
«^pinion^  all  assume  the  Bible  as  tlieir  standard,  and  claim  its 
authority  as  sanctiorun^  their  respective  tenets.  With  regard  to 
the  reli^ous  doctrines  tau^t,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
brought  forward,  in  the  work  before  us,  it  is  but  fair  to  allow 
thie  author  to  speak  in  his  own  words,  which,  however,  we  are 
well  aware,  will  appear  to, many  readers,  as  they  do  to  us,  to  re- 
hire qualification,  and  to  others  to  be  quite  unsatisfactory. 

^^  The  author  is  no  fnmd  to  syst^matizers  in  theology.  He  has  endea* 
vomed  to  derive  firom  the  Scriptures  alone  his  views  of  religion ;  and  to 
flieiu  it  is  his  wish  to  adhere  with  scrupulous  fidelity ;  never  wresting  any 
portion  of  the  word  of  God  to  favour  a  particular  opinion,  but  giving  to 
every  part  of  it  that  sense  which  it  seems  to  him  to  nave  been  designed  by 
its  Great  Author  to  convey. 

'^  He  is  aware  that  he  is  likely  on  this  account  to  be  considered  bv  the 
zealous  advocate  of  human  systems,  as  occasionally  inconsistent ;  but  if  he 
should  be  discovered  to  be  no  more  inconsistent  than  the  Scriptures  them'^ 
selves,  he  will  h^e  reason  to  be  satisfied.  He  has  no  doubt  that  tiiere  is  a 
system  in  the  hdy  Scriptures,  (for  tnith  i^annot  be  inoonsistent  with  itself^) 
Imt  he  is  persuade^  that  neither  Calvinists  n<»:  Arminians,  are  in  exclusive 
^ :«^  q£  ^Y^^  system.    He  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  Scripture  syif 
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tern,  be  It  niiat  it  majr^  U  of  a  broader  and  more  comprehenfiKe  dbaractcr^ 
than  some  very  exact  and  dogmatical  theologians  are  inclined  co  allow ;  and 
thut  as  wheels  in  a  complicated  machine  may  more  in  opposite  directions^ 
andyet«abserve  a  common  end^  so  may  truths^  Apparewtly  opposiiey  be  peiv 
fectly  reooQdleable  vith  each  Other^  and  equally  subserre  £e  purposes  of 
God.  in  the  accomplishment  of  man's  salvation.  This  the  atitnor  has  at- 
tempted to  explain  more  fully  in  the  preface  to  liis  former  work;  to  which 
he  must  refer  the  reader  for  a  more  complete  exposition  of  his  sentiments 
on  this  important  sul)ject.  But  he  feels  it  impossible  to  repeat  too  ofteii>  or 
avow  too  dbstinctl^^  that  it  is  an  invariable  rule  with  him  to  endeavour  tp 
give  to  every  portion  of  the  word  of  God  its  fuU  and  proper  force^  without 
considering  one  moment  what  scheme  it  favours^  or  whose  system  it  is  likely 
to  advance.  Of  this  he  is  sure  that  there  is  not  a  decided  Calvinist  or  Aiv 
punian  in  the  worlds  who  equally  approves  of  the  whole  of  Scripture.  He 
sqiprehends  that  there  is  not  a  determined  votary  of  either  system  who,  if 
he  had  been  in  the  compaiiy  of  St.  Paul  whilst  he  was  writing  his  different 
epistles^  would  not  have  recommended  him  to  alter  one  or  oth»  of  his  ex- 
pressions."— ^Preface,  Pp,  iv.  v. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  o,  complete  idea  of  the  style  and 
structure  of  these  compositions,  without  exhibiting  at  least  one 
entire  skeleton  as  a  specimen.  This  would  not  suit  our  limits ; 
and,  besides,  a  single  specimen  would  give  but  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  that  variety  of  matter,  and  arrangement,  and  application^ 
which  is  exemplified  in  so  wide  ^  field.  We  must  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  saying,  that  the  short  discourses  here  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  possess  a  peculiar  precision  of  language,  and 
logical  accuracy  of  thought  and  method,  while,  at  the  same  time^ 
they  breathe  that  pure  and  elevated  spirit  of  piety,  which  ought 
ever  to  characterize  the  <*  messenger  of  grace  to  guihy  men.*** 

Of  the  utility  of  such  a  work  as  this,  with  regard  to  «  the 
younger  orders  of  the  dergy,*"  for  whose  service  it  is  principally 
designed,  we  have  little  doubt  that  various  opimons  will  be  en- 
tertained. Oh  whatever  plan  a  system  of  study  may  be  conduct- 
ed, some  help  is  requisite,  in  every  branch,  and  at  every  stage. 
Yet,  it  is  very  possible  to  carry  the  scheme  of  help  too  far;  to 
give  the  student  so  much  assistance  as  to  leave  him  too  little  to 
investigate,  to  combine,  and  to  elaborate,  by  his  own  industry, 
HBd  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers.  It  may  be  thought  that 
these  helps  to  the  composition  of  Sermons  are  liable  to  this 
charge,  that  they  give  the  preacher  too  much  aid ;  tliat  they  set 
before  him  every  needful  thought,  and  text,  and  illustration ; 
and  leave  him  nothing  to  do  but  to  swell  each  paragraph,  by  in- 
troducing here  and  there  a  few  sentences  of  his  own,  which  will 
commonly  be  found  to  contain  nothing  more  than  a  feeble  repe- 
tition of  what  had  been  expressed  more  concisely  and  energeti- 
cally in  the  skeleton  ;  and  thus,  that  they  fostci*  indolence,  rather 
than  stimulate  exertion.  We  confess,  ^e  are  rather  of  opinion 
that  there  is  reason  to  anticipate  something  of  this  effect ;  and 
that  the  skeletons,  highly  as  we  estimate  their  intrinsic  worth, 
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fire  indeed  calculated  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  laborious 
study.  But,  we  mupt  ^d,  that,  when  this  happens,  it  oi^ly  in? 
fers  that  these  helps,  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  preacher,  found 
^him  lazy,  not  that  they  made  him  so;  A  preacher,  who  enters 
into  the  spirit  of  his  work,  will  eyer  find  himself  constrained  to 
address  his  hearers  in  )iis  own  manper,  ^i)d  \n  his  onvn  words. 
The  beni^t  which  such  a  oije  will  be  most  likely  to  derive  from 
a  skeleton  is,  to  have  a  general  division  of  his  subject  suggested, 
an4  sonie  appropriate  passages  of  Scripture,  which  might  not 
ptherwi^  have  occurred  to  himself;  while  he  freely  allows  him- 
Iself  jto  expatiate,  improve,  and.  apply ;  after  the  manner  perhaps 
exhibited  in  the  Skeleton,  but  not  following  it  servilely  as  a  prer 
scribed  pattern.  Indeed,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  many 
have  derived  more  direct  benefit  from  these  productions,  by 
viewing  them  as  excellent  models,  and  learning  from  them  the 
art  of  Skeletonizing  for  tl^emselves,  than  by  assuming  anj^  qf 
them  as  the  groun|£wprk.of  a  discoprse^  to.]b^  reafed  on  a  given 
basiS|  and  of  gfven  dimensions. 

B^t,  while  we  think  it  proper  to  caqtipn  tjbpse  who  possess  ^ 
pompetent  measure  of  talent,  ag^nst  leaning  too  pnuch  to  these 
helps,  or  to  any  helps  \  y^t,  we  iear,  there  piay  be  a  large  pro- 
portion of  preacjiersy — we  say  not.  in  wh^t  latitv^de,  within  or 
without  wljat  pale,--tp  whom  we  might  confidently  say,  'f  Make 
all  the  use  x)f  them  yo^  can.^  To  tho3^  who  h^ve  hitherto  pai^i 
little  regard  to  prder ;  who  have  been  accustomed  to  .a  desultory 
vray  of  tI)Linking,  anil  of  communicating  their  thoughts;  whose 
knowledge  of  $cripti|re  is  but  scanty;,  or  whose  acquaintance 
witli  the  fundamisntal  doctrine^  pf  our  holy  faith  is  slightly 
grounded^  and  who  are  too  indolent  to  seek  tp  ^eniedy  those 
defects;  we  ^ould  r^peat^  <f  By  all  mean^,  take  one  of  Mr.  S's. 
^i  Skeletons ;  1^11  |t  up^  and  preach  it  as.  well  as  you  can  ;  but, 
^  above  all  things,  take  care  tnat  you  dotft  spoil  it.*' 

We  have  ^o  hesitation  in  recommending  this  publication  before 
us,  as  a  pch  and  judicious  repository  of  materials,  not  only  for 
tile  use  .G^  those  whose  office  calls  thpm  tp  prpclaiip  divine  trudi 
in  publip,  but  ali^o  for  all  such  ^  w;s)i  to  hold  forj:h  the  word  of 
life  to  theif  faipilies,  or  tp  pro^t  by^t  themselves  in  their  hours 
of  retiren^ent  and  meditation*  It  certainly  possesses  a  just  claim 
to  one  kind  of  praise, — and^  if  we  ^listaKe  not,  it  is  the  highest 
Juind  pf  praise  that  can  belong  to  any  re^gious  composition,—^ 
^at  it  js  a  good  Index  to  t^e  Bible* 

'  The  author  Jias,  we  t}iink,  very  judiciously,  annexed  to  the 
last  volume  a  popious  and  well  digested  index,  not  only  to  tl]e 
texts,  but  also  to  the  subjects  and  matters  handled  in  the  dis- 
poHrse|(^  and  likewise  a  similar  one  tp  the  former  work^  entitled 
^^  Helps  to  Composition." 
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Abt«  Vi— -Tfti?  Huniifjgdan  Peerage ;  cotnprising  a  detailed  ac* 
«90Mtt<  qf  the  evidence  and  proceedings  cannected  with  the  re- 
tent  fesioraiion  ^  the  JEarlddm  ;  ^  together  with  the  repirrt  ^ 
the  AUbom^GeMToL  on  that  oocoAon.  To  which  is  frefixea^ 
m  Geneab^gical  and  Biqgrapbicai  History  qf  the  luusiriot$s 
House  ^  Hustings^  including  a  memdlr  of  the  present  Earl 

.  and  AUJamU^  .  T%e  whole  interspersed  wUh  a  variety  !^a^ 
rioids  historical  und  legal  maUer ;  wtd  several  origimu  letters^ 
nM  incidental  aneedateSf  (^distinguished  individuals  concern^ 
ed.  By  H^NHY  NoGEMT  Belli  Esq^  Student  of  The  tnaer 
Temple.     London.    Baldwin  &  Co.  18i0.     Jl^p.  ll  1/    4tQ. 

▼7  E  hold  it  to  be  a  vtfy  invidious  tqnrit  that  e^Ms  to  ocmtenm 
those  honorary  distipctions  nrhich  originated  th  iht  rotnantic  eea^ 
tiineflts^  and  the  chividroui^  achievements  df  eiUrli^r  times,  o^^ 
^eh  is  still  more  {JitiAil,  that  really  Abbra  tbetn,  as  viofaitionii 
pf  ihe  (equality  fodifi;hly  conceived  to  cbatitfeteri«ie  our  spiBcies  in 
its  primeval  strife  of  existseAc^,    On  thfe  contrary^  diey  at^  m^ 
praM  by  us  with  a  ^reat  dfegreft  of  delight,  As  lAnd-marks  in 
A6  {irc^ress  tt  hiiinatnt^y*  shewiiig  die  culture  ahd  extension  oF 
the  Md^  too^^ts,  aM  ihtkleiitiilly,  if  iKdt  intrinsicillly  valnaUe, 
hy  fuh^ishiag  to  itfud^eht,  if  mH  A  kudkble  cAneet  of  amUtiott^ 
tb  iftbs&'principtes  6(  but*  i^tiriie^  irhibh^  in  itt  ««seneev  would  bit 
^  td  con^pt  into  peiftifef  ous  seh^ualxtyi  oft*  to  ^pldde  into  Am* 
^ely  wasfihg,  though  hot  iaidr^  disffusting  tmtikgti.     thepof* 
Hticalargument,  again,  irfiidi  might  be  adduc^  in  thfeir  bidialfi 
as  parts  of  a  constitutioh  which  has  l^uted  so  much  true  cob>4 
fort,  Ibid,  we  will  Biidi  ko  tUtich  t^iie  gl6ty  toi  oUr  cduntty^  Imu^ 
peciiliar  cogfenty,  to  ^^1^  W6f  H^m^  idV6H,  in  wdet  tbJit  w^ 
may  not  be  misunderstood  16  A^f  it,  but  whiisb  we  do  ilbt  at 
present  take  into  accdutit$  ili  ^UtiBit  the  pAttHoj  reasons  for  out 
^tachment.     There  i^^ists  ih  tt^  tMrifoIre,  We  Ute  dot  ailulmed 
to  conf^^s,  an  invindNe  fMdhess  fUr  thbde  titles  which  dre  Ml 
diicidy  strewn  oVer  the  teeoMs  of  dur  uiitibn^  eare^,  or  which 
catch  our  eye  in  th^  htimbler  hxA  inor^  tottcetStrait^  pBtges  of 
^^  Court  Calendar.  Th^^  never  fail  to  aWak^  hi  U^  dom^  strifct 
iog  association  Witi^the  mremo^bl^  Actiohs  of  oilr«incestors,  and  a 
tio  less  grateful  confidence  in  the  fuf  drifr  ^titoies  of  our  country. 
We  recognise  in  them,  ^  ohce,  the  rewaird  of  exceitence  and  tM 
pledge  of  hoYTouraUe  CJdWdUct ;  ikiir  db  w«  hesitate  toiB^tt,  thttt 
the  mainfetiance  of  th^tn  in  Iheit  faigh^^  ri^ts,  «nd  their  most 
ra'mut^  speeidfities,  is  esSeAtid  io  thepi^ospenty,  tio  lisss  thiaii  the 
splendour  of  .the  comtii^ori  wealth.    We  Kave  ^pj^Ski  the  e|ttthtf 
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invincible  to  this  avowed,  partiality,  and,  we  trust,  oorreedy. 
The  feeling  sprang  up  with  our  earliest  impresmns  as  to  nation- 
al renown  and  greatness ;  it  has  outlived,  alike,  the  declaflAatoiy 
,  virulence,  and  the  levelling  operation  of  the  hideous  monster, 
which  so  long  threatened  to  restore  the  dominion  of  chaos  over 
*  he  civilized  world ;  and,  moreover,  in  contemplating  the  means 
by  which  that  calamity  was  repulsed,  we  have  witnessed,  with 
increase  of  conviction,  the  beneficial  influence  of  hereditary  and 
newly-granted  honours  in  the  awful  struggle.  Many  of  the  com- 
batants, who  succeeded  to  the  one,  or  were  rewarded  by  the 
other,  and  whose  memories  are  blazoned  in  their  country'^sfame, 
:^ewed  themselves,  as  Talbot  says  of  a  particular  order. 

Valiant  and  virtaous,  full  of  haughty  courage^ 
Such  as  were  grown  to  credit  by  Uie  wars ; 
(  N6t  letting  diQithy  nor  shrinking  fbrdistrasBj 

But  always  resolute  in  most  extremes. 

.  Alli^  to  this  ari8toqf*atical  sentiment,  if  such  it  Asll  be  deemed, 
is  the  interest  we  take  in  questicHis  which  are  as  foreign  to  our 
private  ooQcerns,  as  to  «ome  persons  they  may  appear  unimport- 
ant in  general  political  bearing.  We  are  by  no  means  indiffer- 
ent  spectators  of  the  state  of  cur  peerage--*its  diminution  or  its 
increase— far  less  the  native  worth  and  req)ectalulity  of  those 
who  fill  it ;  nor  is  the  curiosity  which  in  common  with  many  we 
exp^ience,  on  the  i^p^pearance  of  a  claimant  for  a  dormant  title, 
unmingied  with  a  solicitude  about  the  genuiness  and  the  force  of 
Ihe  pretensions  which  he  advances.  We  are,  therefore,  provided 
.with  what  ^eems  to  us  8u£Scient  reasons  for  taking  notice  of  any 
cases  of  the  kind  which  may  come  to  our  knowledge  in  a  publish- 
ed form ;  and  indeed,  conceiving  that  we  are  not  alone  in  feeling 
on  the  subject,  we  need  scarcely  ever  apcdogise  for  so  doing. 
The.truth  is,  as  is  well  observed  in  the  prefieu^e  of  the  book  be- 
fore us,  *<  amonff  the  fugitive  subjects,  which  come  occasionally 
*^  under  the  puUic  eye,  there  are  none,  perhaps,  more  generally 
*^  interesting,  and  wmch  it  is  more  necessary  and  useful  to  cm- 
^'  body  into  a  durable,  record,  than  those  whicb  involve  claims  of 
^}  ri^t,  and  dedskms  of  l^al  authority  thereupon.^ 
.  But  without  assuming  the  highest  ground  for  our  defence,  we 
jnay  safely  say,  that  the  present  instance  affords  sufficient  inters 
est  to  warrant  the  occupation  of  several  pages  of  our  journal. 
The  volume  before  us  is  truly  a  rarity,  and  richly  deserves  a 
fair  introduction  to  our  readers.  This  we  purpose  to  effect, 
therefore,  by  a  pretty  full  analy^s  of  some  of  its  contents,  ami 
a  selection  df  extracts,  wliich,  we  trust,  will  yield  no  small  amuse- 
ment to  the  reader.  The  author  is  the  ettter[»rising  agent  by 
Fliom  the  claims  on  the  Huntingdon  peerage  were  so  ably,  so 
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spiritedly,  so  rapidly,  and  so  fortunately  ccHiducted  ;  and  he  is 
exactly  oiie  of  those  remarkable  beings,  whose  enthusiasm  and 
zeal  impart  an  adventitious  charm  to  even  the  tritest  subject 
which  happens  to  occupy  their  attention.  His  exertions,  as  well 
as  his  success,  would  excite  curiosity,  eveh  though  tbey  had  not: 
been  carried  on  and  accomplished  amid  events  and  circumstances, 
which, 'it  is  no  way  extravagant  to  say,  are  singular  and  striking 
enough  for  a  very  entettaining  novel.  Moreover,  be  it  remarked, 
he  is  an  extremely  clever  writer,  and  accordingly,  the  materials 
which  can^e  in  his  way  have  lost  nothing  of  their  proper  effect 
by  his  mode  of  telling  the  stoiy.  We  by  no  mean*  intend  to 
imply  by  this  observation,  that  he  iiitetitionally  colours  too  high, 
or  that,  in  plain  English,  he  says  what  he  knows  to  be  untrue. 
All  we  mean  is,  that  as  he  is  evidently  a  man  of  very  acute  feel- 
ings and  a  lively  fancy,  he  shews  himself  also  to  be  both  able  and 
willing  to  do  ample  justice  to  his  own  impressions  and  reminis- 
cences. The  first  part  of  our  article  is  unavoidably  genealogi- 
cal, but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  be  dull. 

"  Of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  families,  (who  had  theif 
^'  first  advancement  to  the  peerage  before  the  end  of  Henry  III.^s 
"  reign),  there  will  hardly  be  fdund  above  eight,  which  do  to 
"  this  day  continue ;  and  of  those  not  any  whose  estates  (com- 
"  pared  with  what  their  ancestors  enjoyed)  are  not  a  little  dimi- 
"  nished."  So  says  Dugdale  in  the  preface  to  his  Baronage, 
published  in  1675,  as  quoted  in  the  Censura  LUerdria  of  SUf 
Egerton  Brydges,  vol.  vii.  p.  190.  «  Dugdale,''  says  this  genr 
tleman,  "  has  hot  named  the  families  to  which  he  alluded,  but_ 
"  the  fbllowing  are  probably  the  eight,  whom  he  considered  to 
^'  be  remaining'  in  the  chief-line  in  his  time :  1 .  Percy,  Earl  of 
**  Northumberland,  since  extinct ;  2,  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  since 
"  extinct ;  8.  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  ;  4.  Grey,  Earl  of 
*'  Kent,  since  extinct ;  6.  Clinton,  Earl  of  Lincoln ;  6.  Berkeley, 
"  Lord  Berkeley  ;  7.  Neville,  Lord  Abergavenny ;  8.  Hastings, 
"  Earl  of  Huntmgdon,  since  extinct.  Of  whom,  it  appears,  that 
**  opefhalf  have  already  expired.*'  It  is  to  the  rise,  progress, 
decline,  and  restoration  of  the  last  of  these  noble  families,  which 
is  asserted  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  and  which  for  some  time  bad 
been  generally  understood  to  be  extinct,  that  this  work  relates. 
"There  are  few  of  our  readers,  we  hope,  who  will  grudge  to  bev 
stow  a  little  of  their  time  on  its  history. 

The  name  of  Hastings  is  decidedly  an  English  local  pame ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  this  family,  seems  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  town  so  called  m  Sussex,  the  chief  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  Ijfing 
^bout  seven  miles  to  the  south  south-east  of  Battle,  or  Battel, 
^here  the  arms  of  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  prevailed  ov^r 
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the  unfortiuiate  king  Barojkl.  In  ibe  Abbey,  founded  at  tlu& 
last  place,  in  commemoration  of  the  Tietory,  there  used  to  be 
flu^nded  a  roll  alleged  to  oont^  ibe  name  of  the  Conqueror's 
companions  on  his  Englidi  expedition.  But  there  are  such 
strong  reasons  for  doubting  its  geQuineoiess,  that  no  reliance  ongbt 
to  be  placed  on  it,  where  it  is  not  conjBraied  by  other  and  better 
authonly.  The  name  erf*  Hoifinge  is  found  in  tjie  copy  of  that 
90II  printed  by  Du  Chesne,  and  oHnmunicated  by  Camden ; 
k  occurs  also  in  Doomsday  Bool^,  c^t^iBly  a  qauch  suj^r  test  of 
the  antiquity  of  a  surname.  Bobert  de  fastings,  the  first  per- 
son of  whcxn  menticm  is  made  in  the  ppdi^ree  of  this  familj,  is 
described  as  Lord  of  Fillongley  in  Warvickshire,  and  said  to 
^ave  been  Dunpensator  or  Stevaid  to  the  Conquerpr,  Walter, 
his  successor,  held  the  same  office  under  Henry  I.  and  was  own^r 
of  the  manor  of  Jehete  or  AifhiU  in  Norfolk.  Hugh,  the  next 
in  succession,  besides  the  paternal  inheritances,  obtained  by  mar* 
riage  the  mancnr  of  AstonrFlamville  in  LeicesteTt  0issmg  in 
Norfolk,  and  the  stewardship  of  St  ^E^dmundsbuiy  Abbey,  Suffolk, 
Then  followed  William,  who  h^  two  ^atm  by  each  of  bis  two 
wives,  Maud  and  Ida,  ^nd  whos^  progmy  ^t  is  of  ^ome  co&> 
eequence  to  follow  out  to  their  terminatiop. 

Henry,  the  elder  of  the  former  two,  died  without  issue,  s^ 
was  succeeded  by  his  biiother  WiHiap,  who  hud  Qn(e  eon  Henry, 
I^rd  Hastings,  who  married  the  sister  of  John  Le  Seek, 
!Earl  of  Huntmgdon  and  Chester,  aQd  died  in  lS£i>,  leaving  also 
one  son,  Henry,  second  Lord  ifastipgfr^kiiighted  \>y  Smon 
Montfoid,  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  whose  party  he  adh^^  againsi 
King  Henry  III.  He  had  two  §oi\s,  John  ^  £dii^iuid.  The 
former  was  Lord  of  Hastings  and  Bergav^nny,  ^neschal  of  Aquir 
taine,  and  in  the  ISth  ol*  Edws^  I.>  r^gPt  one  pf  the  cQippeti- 
tors  for  the  erown  of  Scotland,  in  right  of  hi^f  gr^nd-inother,  the 
daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Hiintingdon,  bro^ffr  of  Ki^g  Mal- 
colm IV.  This  candidate  far  rpy^lty  wfis  twice  married,  1st,  to 
Ibe  aster  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  £arl  of  Pembroke,  by  wliom 
lie  had  two  sons,  John  Lord  Hastings  w4  S^rgavenny  bi^  su^ 
eesscH-,  and  Sir  WiUiam  de  HastJogs-rrwhqs^  tl^r^  SQps  Ji^  np 
issue,  but  a  descendent  of  one  of  wqofs^  thr^  dai^jjiters,  J^Iliza- 
beth,  man^  to  Lard  Grey,  becaice  heir  to  tb^  fap(4ly  faiancA:grs: 
•dly,  to  the  $fth  daughter  of  Hqg^  de  Spencer,  Jj^  pf  Win- 
chester, by  whoin  he  had  two  sons  more,  9^  ^^gh  ?q4  ThoiMS : 
the  male  line  of  the  foraner  of  whom  abided  ^bout  tbe  re^  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Frp^^s  Ha^^gs  of 
Stusthorpe.  The  last  mentioned  Jobi^  Lov^  Jl^usiftng^  ^^  ^^'- 
•gavenny,  died  ii^  18S5,  and  was  succeeded  by  aci  <^^ly  soi;i  X^w- 
fence,  who,  ip  ^889,  on  the  death  of  Wm  graf^^u^^e^  the  J^l 
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dt  fembrckef  was  advanced  by  patent  to  that  title,  in  ri^ht  of 
tesgrand-iDodier.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  posthumous  son^ 
John,  second  Earl  of  Pembroke,  of  the  Hskstmgs  family,  who 
served  gallantJy  uiider  the  Black  Prince,  and  was  a  personage 
of  much  consequence  in  bis  day.  He  married  twice,  but  left 
only  one  son,-  Jc^n,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  being  the  third  earl  of 
the  same  line,  and  also  the  last,  as  he  died  without  issue,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  hurt  recrived  at  a  tournament  at  Woodstock. 
The  earldom  of  Pembroke  becatne  thus  'extinct ;  but  the  dtle 
ctLoiA  Hastily  and  BdrgaveAny,  to  M^hich  had  been  added 
Wek^ord.  devdved  on  Iteginald,  Lord  Grey,  in  right  of  his 
grand-^ptl^  ^zabeth,  above  mentioned. 

Thus  the  male  line  of  William,  eldest  surviving  sbn  of  Wil- 
liam de  Hastings,  by  his  first  wife,  Maud,  became  extinct. 
Thoma%  ddest  son.  of  the  said  William  de  Hastings,  by  his  se- 
cond wife  Ida,  had  an*  only  son,  Hiigb,  who  was  succeeded  by 
his  oifly  son  Thomas,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son  Sir 
Nicholas,  This  Sir  SficholaS  left  six  sons,  with  only  one  of 
whom  we  have  anything  to  do  in  this  place..  This  was  Sir 
Hugh  de  Hastings,  who  died  in  1802,  leaving  an  only  aoti.  Sir 
Nichi^ad,  whtt*  Was  succeed^  by  the  elder  of  his  two  sons.  Sir 
Ralph,  made  sheriff  of  the  county  and  governor  of  the  castle 
of  York  in  1337.  Se  received  a  wound  in  the  battle  of  Nevil's 
Cross,  near  Durham,  where  David  Bruce,  King  of  Scodand,  was 
taken  prisoner ;  and,  dying  of  it,  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son^ 
also  Sir  Ralph,  who  held  the  same  important  offices,  and  was 
moreover  retained  in  ^e  service  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  Duke 
of  Lancaster.  Be  married  twice.  By  his  first  mfe  he  had  a 
daughter,  some  of  whoS^  descendents  are  recognised  in  the  He^ 
6elrig  family  of  Fawdbn,  Northumberland ;  and  by  his  second 
he  had  five  sons;  Sir  Ralph,  the  first  of  these,  took  part  with 
Owen  Gtendower,  in  favour  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  and  was  at- 
tinted  and  beheaded  in  1405*  His  brotfier,  Sir  Richard,  who. 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  forfeited  ei^tate,  died  without  issue  in  14$7, 
fnd  was  succeeded  by  the  third  son,  Sir  Leonard  de  Hastings^' 
in  whose  offspring  the  line  has  since  continued.  Thus,  then,  we 
have  cleaned  our  way  to  the  branch  of  the  family,  whose  history  .. 
is  in  immediate  relation  to  our  present  topic. 

Sir  William  de  Hastings,  elaest  son  and  heir  of  Sir*  Leonard, 
was,  in  the  year  1445,  appointed  Sheriff  of  the  counties  of  War- 
wick and  Leicester.  He  was  in  great  favour  with  Richard  Plan- 
tageaet^DUke  of  TTork,  and'  his  son  Edward  IV.  who,  among, 
p^any  proofs  of  regard  and  confidence,  created  him  Baron  Hast 
i*gs  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  in  1 461 .  He  was  a  noted  personage 
during  the  York  and  Lancaster  contest,  and  though  married  to' 
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a  siater  ef  the  Earlof  Warwick,  oomilionJy  caUe^  the  ftJ/^-wwi^, 
maintained  his  allogianco  to  his  royal  master  when  op|)osed  by 
that  nobleulan.  This  waife  certainly  to  his,honQ\ir,  but  he  gained 
his  character  by  takieig  part  with  the- murderers  of  the  young 
Prince  Edward,  who,  with' his.  mother,  Queen  Margaret,  bad 
been  made  pri8a9er  on  the  field  of  Tewksbury.  One,  of  the  most 
striking  incidents  in,  his  eyentful  .life,  was  his  criminal  attach- 
ment to  the  unfortunate  Jan^  Shore,  which  wajS  widi.s^eh  strange 
aggravations  laid  to  hi?  charge  by  the  Protector .  Gloueester, 
and  materially  contiibutied  to  bring  on  his  tragical  end,  through 
t|ie  ferocity  and .  blood-thirsty  temper  of  that  usurper.  As  he 
had  been  accused  of  treason,  his  estates  w^re  confiscated.  "  But, 
says  our  author^  ^^  Richard,  as  if  struck  with  remorse^  or,  what  is  more  pro- 
bable, pursuing  his  usual  line  of  policy,  by  letters  under  his  privy  signet, 
dated  at  Reading  the  23d  of  July  following,  removed  the  attainaer,  anj 
restored  the  forfeited  possessions  of  the  family,  with  the  exception  of  the 
manor  of  Loughborough,  which  he  alleged  belonged,  of  right  to  his  o^m 
wife.  It  is  rather  a  singular  fact,  and  not  unworthy  of  par^cvlax  notice; 
here,  that  Bosworth  Field,  where  Richard  not  long  after  ended  his  life  and 
ill-acquired  dominion,  was  part  of  the  estate  of  the  very  man,  Whoife  murder 
he  had  thus  treacherously  procured.  It  Would  seem  as  if  Providence  had 
decreed  this  spot  to  be  the  theatre  of  its  retribution,  in  order  moie' deeply 
to  embitter  the  tyrant's  fall,  and  remind  him,  at  that  avenging  mon^ent,  of 
the  foul  act  by  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  his  career  of  crime*." 

'  ♦  Sir  Walter  Rafefgh,  wliJi  whom  it  was  a  faVourit©  theme,  that  «  ill-doing  halliF 
always  been  nttended  witi:  ill  success,"  seems  to  hav^  been  greatly  struck  with  the  case- 
of  that  Lotd  Hastings,  whose  tragic  history  is  connected  with  the  crimes  of  Ridiard. 
The  passage  tb  which  we  allude  is  quite  characteristic  of  his  style  and  spirit.  Speak- 
ing of  lliohard*s  artful  manner  of  «(  so'fitcing  every  alFectibn  that  plaid  with  him,  as* 
if  each  of  them  had  but  acted  his  own  i^iterest^"  whkh  he  instances  in-  Hastings  and- 
Buckingham,  who  were  allured  to  concur  in  the  death  of  Rivers  and  Grey,  matemalr 
uncle  and  haff  brother  to  the  King,  Raleigh  thus  continues.  "  Having  now  brought 
those,  bis  ehief  instruments,  to  exercise  diat  common  precept,  mbSiiix  the  Devil  hath 
written  on  «very  post  ;•  namely.  *  to  depress  those  whom  they  have  grieved,  and  to 
destroy  those  whom  tlicy  had  depirest,*  he  urged  that  argument  so  far  and  so  fordl^ljy 
as  nothing  but  the  death  of  the  young  king  himself,  and  of  his  brother,  could  fasliion 
the  conclusion.  For  he  caused  it  to'  be  hammered  ihto  Buckingham's  head,  that 
lyhensoever  the  king,  or  his  brother,  should  have-  able  years  to  exercise  their  power, 
they  would  take  a  most  severe  revenge  of  that  cureless  wrong,  offered  to  their  uncle 
and  brother.  Rivers  and  Grey.  But  this  was  not  his  manner  of  reasoning  with  Hast- 
ings, whose  fidelity  to  his  master's  sons  was  without  suspect ;  and  yet  the  Devil,  who 
never  dissuadea  by  impossibilities,  taught  him  to-  try  him.  And  so  he  did.  But 
when  he  found  by  Catesby,  who  sounded  him,  thai  he  was  not  fordable,  he  first  re- 
solved to  kiU  him  sitting  in  council :  wherein  having  failed  with  his  sword,  he  set  the 
himgman  upon  him,  with  a  weapon  of  more  wefgbt.  And  because  nodiing  else  could 
move  his  appetite,-  he  caused  his  head  to  be  stridden  ofi;  before  he  eat  his  dinner.  A 
greater  jud^cnt  of  God,  than  this  upon  H^tings,  I  have  never  observed  in  any 
story.  For  the  self-same  day  that  the  Earl  Rivers,  Grey,  and  others,  were  (without 
trial  of  law,  or  oifFefice  given)  by  Hastings'  advice,  executed  at  Pdmftret ;  I  say  Hast- 
ings himself,  in  the  same  day,  and  (as  1  take  it)  in  the  same  hour,  in  the  same  law- 
less manner,  had  his  head  stricken  off  in  the  tow«t  of  Loudon.''  History  ofihe  Worlds 
Preface, 
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He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sir  Edward,  second  Lord  Hastings, 
who  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  all  the  paternal  esta^ 
and  dignities  by  Henry  VII.    He  pefrformed  several  services  for 
that  mbnatch,  and  died  in  1607.     The  only  son  of  this  second 
Lord  Hastings,  was  Greorge,  who  was  created  Eori  of  Hunting-*  - 
don,  being  the  first  of  his  family  who  bore  that  title,  whidL  hi^  - 
remained. dormant  since  1491,  wben  its  kst  possesscx*,  Wiliiam 
Herbert,  died  without  male  issue.     He  rose  to  .considerable  dia* 
tinction,  and  enjoyed  several  offices  in  the' reign  irf'^Henry  YUI. 
and  died  in  1544.  -  He  had  five  sons,  two  of  whom,  besides  his 
successor,  require  to  be  noticed,  viz.  Sir  Thomas,  the  seeondt 
who  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Montacute,  \mt  left-  noissne; 
and  Sir  Edward,  who  having  risen  to&vour  uoder  Queen  Mary, 
was  eiiiiobled  by  the  title  of  Lord  Loughborough  in  1557 ;  but- 
vho,  though  also  married,  had  no  children. 

Frauds,  the  eldest  son,  and  second  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  was, 
in  1551,  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Derbyshire  and  Rut- 
land, and  obt^ned  several  valuable  grants  of  land.  In  the  Aext 
year,  he  sat  as*  one  of  the  Peers  on  the  trial  of  the  Duke  of  So- 
merset, and  was  of  the  Privy  Council  to  Edward  VI.  He  was 
esteemed  at  the  courts  both  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  died  in 
1561.  This  nobleman,  by  his  marriage  with  the  <^  eldest  daugh- 

The  unstupecting,  fool-haidy,  boaidng  confidence  of  Hasdngs,  on  the  very  day  of 
hu  diialbv  forma  a  highly  affecting  piaure  in  the  hands  of  our  great  poet. 
**  My  Lord,  I  hold  my  lite  as  dear  as  yours; 
'   A  Ad  never,  in  my  life,  I  do  protest,  *     ' 

Was  it  more  precious  to  me  than  His  now :     ■ 
Think  you»  but  th^t  I  know  our  state  securey. 
'     I  would  be  so  triumphant  as  I  am  ?^* 

M  I  tell  the«>  man,  'tis  better  with  me  now, 
*  Than  when  thou  niet'st  me  last  where  now  we  meet : 

Then  was  I  going  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
By  the  suggestion  of  the  Queen^s  allies ; 

But  now,  1  tdl  thee,  (keep  it  to  thyself,)  '   t  • 

This  day  those  eneviies  are  put  to  deaths 
And  X  in  better  state  than  ere  I  was.** 
Then,  again,  speaking  of  Richard,  who  had  just  left  the  council  to  converse  a ' 
Tittle  with  Buckingham,  the  victim  says— 

**  His  grace  looks  cheerfully  and  smooth  this  nuuming ; 
There^s  some  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well. 
When  he  doth  bid  good-morrow  with  such  spirit. 
I  think,  there's  ne*er  a  man  in  Christendom, 
Can  lesser  hide  his  love,  or  hate,  than  he ; 

For  by  his  face  straight  shall  you  know  his  heart.  ,         , 

Stan,  What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face. 
By  any  likelihood  he  8hew*d  today  ? 
•    JfgsL  Marry,  that  with  no  man  here  he  is  oflfended ; 
For  were  he,  he  hod  shown  it  ia  his  looks.** 
What  a  preparation  for  the  stormy  rebuke  and  fatal  award  that  immediately  fol- 
low ! 
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t^r  and!  ocvUieir  to.  Heniy  Vole^  IsJordf  Mo9lii«i|fe,  ^nistliw  t?; 
Oardinal  Pole,  and  toi  and  hfik  of  Sir  RicbArd'  Fote^  K^^^  (^ 
the  Grarter,  by  his  #ife  Mftqpi^e^  Coimtesa  of  SdUabuiy^  ^J^ 
tec  of  Greot^  Plantagenet^  Duke  of  Clarence,  brpthe^.  to.Kdk 
trard  IV.  and  heiness  to  her  hvotb^  £dwan),  Earl  (^  Waiigi^ 
who  was  the  last  heir-iBale  of  the  royal  bouse  of  Pli^tagii^^r) 
had  six  soqs,  of  tout  of  whom  it'  is  absolutely  aeoessary  t0  ^e 
some  information. ' 

1.  Henry,  the  etdestv  succeeded^  his  ^Anher,  as  third  Earl  ef 
Huntin^^doD.  lie  was  one.  of  the  noblemen  employed  hfWi^ 
zalieth  m  keeping  oudtody  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of 
Sootiand,  about  the  time  of  her  removal  frcxn  Tutbury  to  Co* 
y^try,  and  afterwards  to  ILord-  Shrewsbury's  castle  at  Sbeffi^ 
He  WBM  subsequently  entrusted  Math  the  sole  custody  of  b$i^  at 
Ashby  Castle,  a  room  in  the  ruins  of  w^ch  is.  still  distiogiu^bedr 
by  the  naine  of  Maiy  Queen  of  Soots'  Bpom.  After  being  other- 
wise conspicuous,  in  the  Wgnxif  Elizabeth,  he  died,  withqut  issue 
ia  »59Js  iuid  was  succeeded  by  hia  brother — ! 

Si  George^  the  fourth  Earl  o£  Huntingdon^  who^  haying  maiiv^ 
tained  the  honours,  and(  added  to  the  possessions,  of  the  family^ 
died  in  1604.  He  had  three  sous,  viz.  1.  Francisy.Lord  Hast- 
ings, heir  imparait,  but.wl^odiedfbefore  his  falJber,  leaving  tssue* 
S.  Henry  of  Woodlands,  a  very  remarkable  character,  wfa^  Iked 
to  bis  99tb  y«ar,  from  whom  a  presumptuoua  d^imaot  vaeanll^ 
attempted  to  deduce  a  title  to  the  peerage,  but  whose  issue  i& 
shewn  to  have  been  extinguisb^^d ;  and,  3.  Edward,  who  died 
at  Vienna  unmarried.  Henry,  eldest  son  of  the  above  Francis, 
Lord  Hastings,  succeeded  his  grandfather  in-  |(KMv  as  fifth  Earl 
of  Huntington.  This  nobleman  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
with  James  I.  who  wiis  fvequenj^l}^  ^tertiii^Qd:  by  UiP  >at  Ashby 
Castle.  He  appears  ako  to  have  been  coDfided<in<by  OtMurles  I.; 
but  died  before  the  affairs  of.  that,  unfprtunate.  prince  came  to  a 
crisds,  viz»  in  1043,  leaving  tw;o  soiji|S,.  i;erdip^]9d9,^.8i;xth  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  and  Henry^  afterwards-  cueated  Baroti  Lough- 
lipi:QUj^-«rb^id9S  twp^au^hters.  Both  t^e  son^  took,  a  part.on 
tne  royid  side,  but  the  second  rend^^M  hi»i$e)f,  particularly  conn 

?)icuoua  in  it,  on  which  account  he  was.very. ohnoKious  to  the 
krliament.  After,  thje  Interregnum,'  be  returned  from  the  Con- 
tinent, whither  he  had  fled,  m^  Vas.^i^UQguish^  by  the  restor- 
ed monarch.  He  died.- unmarriedtin  166&  Fennnando^  the 
sixth  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  just  now  mentioned,  had  four  sons 
and  six  daughters.  Of  the  former,  John^  the  secpnd,  died  an 
infant ;  Ferdinand^^  the  tlurd,  died  at  ten  years  of  age ;  and 
I^rd  Henry,  tfa^e  eldest,  a  youth  bewailed  in  a  coliectionof  near- 
ly u  hundred  elegtto  poons,  to  whidi  Lord  Fidklaud,  Brydenj^ 
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Ifawd;  Mbriiok,BeytaH^  and  many  gtficv  enauiait  aun  ootttri* 
bated^  wMoiit  off  in  his  twendslh  year.  Theophilus^  ^  JfiounffA 
«8t,  inm-bcmi  4i^ep  tlie  deiidi' of  bis  bK»lhe]»y  astfl  bectune  ser^nm 
Euil«F]Kiiiting(k)D,  on,  the  death  of  his  fkthei:  in  jUi5£^  wfaik  he 
was  )a0(S'aa  i&fiuit.  This  TheMllilus>  haidng  adhered  to  tiie  ini^ 
tfimiU43f<3mAe9  II.  was  divested  of  all  the  offices  whidt  he  held^ 
aadva^eitduded.  diebenefit  of  King  WiUiam^s^act  of  indemnitj^ 
» 1680.  He  died,  in  ITOl.  Of  his  two  sons  by  lus  first  marriage^ 
ThdDMis  dked'  an-  infitnt,  and  Geor|;e  became  Ms  succsessor  as 
eightk  Earl  of  HhmtingdoD,  who<  signalieed  himi^  under  the 
Duke  e£  Maiibc^ough,  but  died  unmanned  in  bis  S7th  yeaiv 
and  was  suooeed^  by  bi»  half-brolher,  Tl^ophilus^  in  170.4--*. 
another  hal&biother  dy^g  early  and  uttmaniad.  Thec|dulu% 
ointh^Sarlof  HUDtrngdon^  a  nobleman.  Hfdiose  varied  excelle9^ 
eieS}  natural  and  acquiiwd^  obtained  the  highest  eulogiumv  of 
bis  oontemporanes,  mairied  ILady  Selina  Shiney,  better  known^ 
more  espe<9idly  after  \wt  husband's  death,  asXady  Huntingdon, 
the  great  suppc^rter  of  a  peculiar  class  of  dissenters.  By.  her  he 
bad  four  sons^  the-tfareeyoui^estof  whom  diedat  the  aoes  of 
seven,  thirteen,  and  nineteen,  respectively,  and  three  daugnteK% 
one  of  whom.  Lady  Bliaabetfa,  married'  John  Lord  Rawdon, 
afterwaxds  Biurl  of  Moira,  by  whom,  among  other  issue,  she  had 
the  ponesent  Meurquis  c^  Hastuigs.  This  worthy  lady  makes  a 
coQgpietiously  honoumUe  appearance  in  this  work,  by  her  de^ 
adfid>  testimony  in  favour  of  the  indivkLual  whcae  suoeessful 
cbdms  are  its  subjects 

ftencis^  tbe  oldest  and  only  surviving  son  of  Theophilus, 
ninth  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  succeeded  his  father  in  1746,  as  tenth 
Eari  of  Huntingdon*  His  Lordship  was  the  twenty^hird  in  pa* 
teroal'desoent  fjporn  Robert  de  Hastings,  the  firsl  personiuoticed 
IB  the  famUy  pedigrea  After  traveling  in  foreign  countnesi, 
be  returned  home,  and»  sat  in  Parliament,  for  the  first  time,,  in 
1753.  In  1756f  he  was  appointed  Master  of  Horse  to  the  late 
Kng,  then  Prinee  of  Wal^  who,  oa^  succeeding  to  the  throne, 
coBtinued  him  in  that  office,  and  nominated  him  one  of  the  Ptivy 
Couacil.  His  Lordship  was  a  Member  of  the  Bbyal  Society; 
^,  without  any  very  soimng  qualities^  was- rather  a  distinguish- 
ed character.  He  died  unmanied  in  1789,  possessed  of^a^  very 
^tensive  property  in  Leicestenhire  and  D^yshire^  aUlof  which, 
together  with  other  lands,  &c.  he  left  by  will  to^his  nephew. 
Lord  Rtnv^don-,  now  Marquis  of  Hastings^  diiwged  with  sundry 
specified  'ammities  and  legacies.  '^  By  his  deaths  the  barooies  of 
'*  Hastings,  Hungerfoid,  Peverd,  Botreaux,  Moelsy  Molines^ 
'^Newmareh,  and  de  Hunch,  devolved  upon  his  eldest  skrtev, 
'^E£sabeth,  I^y  Mbiray  i^nd  at^ber  decease  iipoQ  the  Mazqujs  . 
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<<  of  Hastings,  who  obtained  licence,  on  tlie  9th  FebrUarjr  VISH^ 
'« to  aesume  the  name  and  arms  of  Hastings,  as  provided  in.  the 
"  Earrswill."  By  this  will,  the  Earl  of,  Huntingdon  alienated, 
as  far  as  he  couMj  tliose  possessions  which  were  attached  to,  and 
ought  to  have  descended  with  the  title  of  his  ancestors ;  ..and  this 
he  did,  it  would  appear,  with  a  consciousaess  that  the  peerage, 
in  jdace  of  becoming  extinct  at  his  death,  ought  to  descend  to 
thefamiiy  of  whicli  we  have  immediately  tp  speak.  Such,  un- 
doubtedly, is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the. evidence  ai 
duced  in  this  work,  from  which  it  n^iy  be  right  to  quote  the  foU 
lowing  passage.  ."  The  claims  of  this  bj'anch,"  says,  the  inva- 
Juable  letter  of  the  Countess  of  Moira,  (to  her  kinsman  AiXJh- 
4eacon  Hastings,  which  is  given  at  large  by  Mr.  Bell,)  "  were 
"acknowledge  by  my  father,  and  all  my  fafnily ;  and  the  proofs 
*'  were  deliver^  to  my  late  brother  Francis,  last  Earl  of  Hunt- 
*«  ingdon.*"— "  My  aunt,  Lady  Anne  Hastings, -told  me  she  had 
*  given  the  proofs  to  my  deceased  brother ;  and  my  father  al- 
*<  ways  assented  to  their  having  the  claim  of  presumptive  heirs.^ 

We  must  now  advert  to  the  other  sons  of  Francis,  second 
Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

3.  William,  the  third  son,  died  without  issue. 

4/  Sir  Edward,  the  fourth  son,  is  the  individual  from  whom 
the  present  Earl  derives  his  descent,  and  in  right  of  whom,  on  the 
extinction  of  the  elder  branches  of  the  family,  his  Lordship  clmm- 
ed  the  honours  of  his  noble  house.  He  married  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter and  co-heir  of  Sir  William  Devereux,  of  Mireval  Abtey, 
Warwickshire,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Henry  and  Wadter, 
the  latter  of  whom  died  without  issue.  Sir  Edward  died  in 
1608,  His  eldest  son.  Sir  Henry,  was  knighted  by  King  James 
I.  in  the  same  year ;  and  in  1 619,  was  sheriff  of  Leicester.  He 
married  Mabel,  daughter  of  Anthony  Faunt,  of  Fauston,  by 
whom  he  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  died  in  1629. 
Waker  and  Richard,  the.  second  and  third  of  his  sons,,  died 
without  issue,  about  1672;  but  Anthony,  the  youngest  of  them, 
married  and  loft  a  son,  who  is  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Dean 
Hastings,  of  Newtonbutler  in  Ireland.  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Henry,  was  noted  for  his  attachment  to  Charles  I.  and  suf- 
fered accordingly  -from  the.  Pariiament  party.  He  died  ahotit 
.1664;  He  had  five  sons  and  five  daughters.  As  to  the  for- 
mer, Henry,  the  eldest,  married,  but  had  no  issue;  Walter,  the 
second,  left  a  son,  who  died  a  bachelor ;  Richard,  (of  Welford,) 
the  third,  who  died  in  1714*,  left  an  only  son,  who  continued 
the  succession  ;  Ferdinando,  the  fourth,  and  Edward,  the  fifth, 
died  young,  and  unmarried. 

Henry  Hastings,  only  son  of.  Richard  Hastings,  of  Welford, 
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was  left  an  orphan  at  the  a^  of  foUrteen,  and  had  the  misfor- 
tune  to  have  part  of  his  paternal  property  dissipated  by  the 
trustees  of  His  father^s  wilL  He  marned  in  1727,  had  issue 
three  sdns  and  two  daughters,  and  died  in  1786;  "  many  years 
"  previous  to  which  he  was  best  known  by  the  name  of  .Lord 
"  Hastings,  bestowed  upon  him  through  courtesy,  and  antici* 
"pating  his  near  and  well-known  claim  to  the  earldom."  Fet- 
dinando,  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  died  in  his  fourteenth  year. 
Theophilus  Henry,  the  eldest,  entered  the  church,  wherche  x>b- 
tained  fiovae  livings.  He  married  twice,  but  had  no  issue  by 
either  of  his  wives,  the  second  of  whom  he  married  in  his  70tn' 
year.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  singular  character,  but  had 
sundry  good  proj)erties.  The  following  particulars  respectitig 
him,  besides  their  curiosity,  are  not  irrelevant  to  our  present 
purpose. 

"  While  Mr.  Hastings  was  yet  young,  and  residing  with  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon^  (Theophilus,  the  ninth  Earl,  who  had  stood  his  godfather,) 
in  quahty  of  domestic  chaplain  to  his  Lordship,  he  became  enamoured,' 
somewhat  uncammically,  of  a  very  pretty  chambermaid  ccdled  Bessy  War- 
ner, then  living  in  the  family.  1  he  lover  was  assiduous  and  passioiiate^ 
but  Bess^  on  her  part,  was  quite  as  tenacious ;  till,  in  the  end,  he  pledged 
his  honour,  with  proper  solemnity,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  got  possession  of 
the  living  of  Great  and  Little  Leke,  he  would  make  her  his  wife,  upon  cer- 
tain present  conditions,  &c.  In  the  ebbs  aisd  flows  of.  human  life,  and  itn 
shifting  concer^s^  early. acquaintances  are  sooti  separated  and  forgotten. 
Thirty  years  had  elapsed.  Mr.  Hastings,  meantime,  had  lost  his  first  wif^ 
aud  gained  a  second  living — ^it  was  that  of  Great  and  Little  Leke.  One 
day  the  venerable  old  pastor  was  surprised  by  the  appairition  of  a  strangei 
post^diaise  and  four,  drivihg  rapidly  up  the  avenue  to  the  j^arsonage-houfie.' 
An  dderly  gentlewoman  alighted  from  it,  and  Miss  Warner  was  ushered  into 
his  reverend  presence,  her  matron  cheek  covered  with  the  blushes  of  m^ 
mory !  After  an  interval  of  surprise  and  recognition,  she  proceeded  to  tell 
him,  ^  that  she  had  comd  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise ;  that  he 
had  long  since  made  the  acquisition  of  fortune,  on  which  his  obligation  of 
performance  depended;  and  that,  on  her  part,  she  had  never,  by  the  slight^ 
est  indiscretion,  swerved  from  an  engagement  which  she  considered  sa- 
cred from  the  first  moment.*  How  far  the  old  gentleman,  who  had  travel- 
led north  of  his  grand  climacteric,  might  have  felt  startled  at  so  abrupt  and 
grave  a  proposal,  and  what  remonstrances  he  might  have  urged,  *  to  cry 
this  dreadful  summoner  grace,*  we  know  not;  but  it  .is  certain,  that,  aftei' 
duly  satisfying  himself,  by  diligent  inquiry,,  concerning  the  lady's  conduct 
and  character,  which  were  found  strictly  correct  and  virtuous  from  the  data 
of  her  last  interview  with  him,  the  banns  were  fomudly  announced  in  the 
church  by  himself,  and  the  parties  married  accordingly.  On  this  occasion 
he  presented  his  bnde  with  a  ring,  bearing  the  inscription,  ^  It  is  consum- 
mated,' in  Latin,  which  he  enjoined  her  to  wear  as  IcHig  as  she  hved.  At 
the  time  of  publishing  the  banns,  it  is  further  told,  he  mentioned  the  bride 
by  the  familiar  name  of  Betsy ;  upon  which  she,  being  then  present,  atood 
up  in  the  pew,  and  said,  '  her  name  was  Elizabeth,  not  Betsy  :*  the  whole 
of  the  auditors  being  highly  diverted  by  the  unseasonable  emendation. 
Such  was  Mr.  Hastings*  conscientious  amende  honorable,  which  cannot  be 
viewed  in  any  other  titan  an  amiable  and  creditable  light." 
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V  «^  For  some  timeaftertlie^latei.Barl's  dBatii>  the  K^;  Mr;  IfMll&gsafSsaiued 
ilie  title  of  £arl  of  Hunting4oq ;  and  there  is  li  stone  jyillar  stttMiilig  i&  froni 
of  the  parsonage^house^  at  Leke^  on  which  Ibere  was  a  plate>  h^urisg  a  Latin 
hiscriptioh^  sCatinj^  hitn  to  be  tne  eleventh  Earl  of  Huntingdon^  godson  of 
Theophihui^  tiie  ninth  Eaii^  aftd^  entitled  to  t&eearldotn  by  descent.  Infact^ 
Ife was  DDtoHOua  that  he  was  the  immwh'ate  kdr.  However,  aceustomed  t6 
jftmiotld  dirtiea  and  literary  letireneliC^  he  had  but  little  of  ambition's 
*  sterner  staff '  about  him ;  and  was,  moreover,  stijongly  werite  to  the  scene 
of  liti^tion,  in  which  the  prosecution  of  his  claim  must  necessarily  have  in- 
volved him,  in  consequence  <if  l^e  impediment  of  Bail  Francis'  miquitous 
vOL  At  a  nure  advanced  Mriod  of  his  me^  and  aftelrhis  second  marriage, 
iidien  rq^ved  bv  hu  4:i0nds  for  this  strange  n^ect  and  indiffcrenoe  m^ 
iteecting  tiie  earloom,  he  used  to  ^arry  the  topic  by  pleading  his  great  age, 
iniich  warned  him  rather  to  retire  from  than  to  seek  honours,  and  by  say- 
iSig,  that  he  never  would  make  Betsy,  his  wife.  Countess  of  Huntingdon/* 
This  worthy  old  gentlemnn  died  in  1804,  and,  as  already 
ad)  left  H0  issue.  There  remained,  therefore,  onfy  the  second 
iKNi,  with  his  issue,  to  carry  on  the  succession  of  the  family. 
This  was  Grearse  Hastings j  who.  With  his  elder  brother,  the 
above  mentioned  TheophiTus,  was  early  taken  under  the  protec- 
tion of  TheophilaS)  ninth  Earl  of  Huntingdon!,  and  brought  up 
widi  tlie  son^  of  that  nobleman.  Lord  Francis^  afterwards  fenth 
ISarh  He  manifested  a  good  deal  of  spirit  in  youth,  and' was 
put  into  the  army,  wherie  he  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
cdonel;  Bieiving'  become  a  gp^at  favourite  with  the  Huntingdon 
fmmiyy  he  was  ernxvuragod  to  entertain  the  hope  of  being  still 
moieelosely  connected*  to-  it,  by  a  marriage  withthe  Lady  Se- 
Hna,  youngest  daughter  of  his  noble  relative^  who  unfortunately 
died  on  the  eve  of  iits  completion.  Some  years  after  this  dis* 
txessiBg  disappointinent^.he  married  a  daughter  of  GoloneLTho- 
isss  Hodgesy  with' whom  he  obtained  some  property,  and  who 
biought  him- four  sons  and  two  daughters.  Of  these,  Francis> 
the  first  bor%  died  ia  his  sixth  year ;  Henry,  the  second^  having, 
tbrougfi.  the  influenee  of  L<Mrd  Moira,  obtained  a  commission  in 
8- West  India- Be^meiit^  went  out  to  the  island  of  Martinique, 
where  hewas  cut  off  by  the  yellow  fever  in  1796;  and  where  his 
brother, Perdinando,  who  was  sent  out  "  under  the  same  inaus- 
^^picimia  infiuenoe^^  shared  the  same  fate,  in  a  few  weeks  after* 
wwds;  aadtbe  only  remnning  son,  Hans  Francis,  is  the  fortunate 
individuat  whose  dmms^  have  fiimished  occasion  for  the  present 
work;  Sarah,  the  eldest  daughter,  died  unmarried  in  1815;  and 
SSsdina  Elizabeth  is  still  alive  and  unmarried.  The. Colonel 
himself  hadi  always  been  a&vourite  with  the  late  Earl  o^^  Hunt- 
ingdon, from  whom  he  received  as  a  ^ft  the  habitable  part  of 
the  Castle  of  Ashby,  and  some  adjoining  grounds ;  and  was  at 
one  time  much  caressed  at  court.  He  had*  latterly  the  mi^or- 
tune  to  re<^eive  such  an  injury  from  being  thrown  by  his  horse, 
as  rendered  him  subject  ever  afterwards  to  fits  of  insiinity,  tefaich 
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item^mft^X^  1»J  llie'^futy  ^th8  of  two  of  hia  soim,  and  hj 
that  iineiq>eeted,  iml  really  unjijist  will,  to  which  we  have  al« 
r^adj  alluded.  Hie  malady  jbaving  iQcnea^ed  considerably  before 
his  deatbf  whkli  toqlc  plac^  in  180^  he  wa9  for  some  Ume  un* 
able  to  manage  lis  dpoie^tip  iswoenis,  or  lo  ooptend  for  the  an* 
Dest<H?iai  honours,  which  weDe  ^sdned  to  devdi^e  on  his  son,  at 
whose  hisUny  we  are  now  arrived, 

Hans  FrapcMi^  prefi£|it  E^rl  of  Huntingdon,  and  eleyenthin 
succession  of  th^  nobl?  fisimily  of  HasUngs  to  diat  ancienl  tkl^ 
Vjss  bo^  in  liqudon  on  the  14th  August,  1779-  At  an  early 
age  he  was  prq^ajred  for  the  naval  pr<^esfiion,  in  which  he  senred 
his  country  ably  sind  honourably,  first  for  six  years  under  Sir 
John  Berlase  Warr^,  and  afi^rwards  in  the  Channel  fl^t  lui- 
der  Admiral  C(»rnwal^.  He  married,  in  lb03,  «  daughter  of 
tjie  Rev.  Richard  Cbabner  Cobbe,  Rector  of  Great  MarhMK, 
cpuflty  of  Bnckji,  who  brought  him  a  large  family.  Some  fiu% 
ther  particulars  respecting  him  will  best  be  given  |n  the  worda 
of  our  author^  whiph  will  also  properly  introduce  this  gentlo- 
laan  himself  to  the  reader.  .    . 

*'  Another  chipge  aow  made  him  flag<4iautenaat  to  Admiial  Dong^bis,  in 
the  Hibernia^  where  he  continued  tOl  the  admiral  struck  his  flafi;.  At  this 
period  his  Lordship.  perhiEtps  weary  of  such  frequent  changes  with  but  little 
idvffiieement^  repaured  to  Loadon^  and  waited  on  L^rd  Moira^  expeetif^ 
in  view  of  his  long  and  vaxious  serHees^  and  thrnfn^  the  iwooonendation 
jDf  that  nohkman,  &e  rank  of  command^: ;  but  was  told,  that  Loicd  Barhana 
had  so  completely  shut  the  door  of  promotion^  that  his  only  chance  was  to 
go  out  to  the  West  Indies^  and  wait  a  death^vacancy.  This  proposal  of  his 
noble  relativefheiiidignantly  iNcjected^  as  both  his  e!der  brothers^  sent  out 
to  the  same  quarter  l^  Lord  Mela's  anteoKst,  had  falkoi  irieliniato  duit  i»- 
hon>i«able  climate.  After  this  reftissl^  Lord  Moirahad  him  appointed  Aetiffg 
Ordnance  Barrack  Master  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  in  the  year  1808,  Ord^ 
nance  ^tore  Keeper  in  Enniskillen^  Irejand.  In  this  huml>le  situation^  on  a 
salary  sufficiently  limited^  his  Lordship  liTeJ  fbr  more  than  nine  years  in  dig- 
nified ^kanestic  retirement^  in  the  bosom  of  his  fmoSSpfy  the  honours  of  iSs 
a&oestons>  a&d  ^  rkhia  of  hia  bird),  ahuoit  fiyifOttear  Among  a  waJm*- 
hearted  and  horoitalOe  people^  his  benevolent  and  geaeroua  nature^  and  the 
conciliating  afiaDiHtv  of  his  manners^  at  once  effiicedTall  distinctions  of  coun- 
'  3  ni     '  ' 


try/aqd  soon  made  him  beloved  and  respected  by  all  classes  of  society.  In 
e^sr<  aQheine  of  chsrity,  or  public  h^ent>  he  took  a  ready  interest  and  a 
lesdmg  part;  and  the  private  rdief  administered  to  the  poor,  in  seasons  af 
sickness  or  distress,  by  his  family,  is  written  on  many  a  grateful  memory, 
and  wdl  long  be  re$membered  with  blessings*  It  was  towards  the  dose  of 
tbe  above  neiip4>  that  an  accidental  conversation,  in  a  social  hour,  betweei^ 
him  and  the  writer  of  the  present  memoir,  with  whom  and  whose  family 
his  Lordship  bad  lonff  beea  on  tenns  of  f aoailiar  finendship,  led  to  the  re-« 
vival  of  his  hereditary  claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Huntm^^don." 

The  reader  is  now  in  possessioo  of  all  that  is  geiieal(M[ipaIly 
important  to  the  daim  to  thia  peerage ;  for^  coasiderinff  the  uBr 
tnensitj  of  points  which  demanded  attention,  we  think  we  maj 
fairly  con^atulate  ourselves  on  having  condensed  into,  a  mode-: 
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#ate  space,  the  whole  of  that  part  of  th^  work  which  relates  to 
the  subject.  What  remains,  beirig  nearly  half  of  the  volume,  is 
entitled  Investigation  of  the  Claim,  and  will  probably  furnish  a 
good  deal  more  interest  to  the  general  reader.  On  thb  account 
we  propose  to  be  sotnewhat  free  in  our  quotations. 

A^ler  narrating  the  manner  in  which  his  family  became  ac- 
quainted with  that  of  his  Lordship,  and  sundry  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  pretensions  to  the  title,  Mr.  Bell  informs  us  of  the  li- 
beral conditional  ofibr  which  he  made  of  his  professional  assist- 
ance to  investigate  and  prosecute  them.     This  was  conveyed  in 
4he  form  of  the  draft  oi  a  letter;  on  the  back  of  his  reply  to 
which,  be  it  remarked,  as  explanatory  of  the  hopelessness  of  the 
task  in  this  its  infant  state,  his  liordship  wrote  these  emphatic 
words,  *<  By  all  thaf  s  good  you  are  mad.**     Notwithstanding 
this  declaration,  the  reply  itself  conveyed  an  agreement  by  which 
he  engaged  to  pay  Mr.  Bell  all  costs,  in  the  event  of  prov- 
ing him  to  be  the  legal  heir  to  the  earldom  of  Huntingcfen; 
and  also  pledged  himself  to  assist  in  the  undertaking  by  every 
means  in  liis  power.     Sundry  arrangements  being  made,  accord- 
ingly, our  author  set  off  for  England  to  commence  a  career  of 
professional  exertions,  which,  for  rapidity,  singularity,  ^nd  ex- 
tent in  so  short  a  period  of  time,  are  perhaps  unexampled  in  the 
•records  of  law  proceedings.     He  arrived  in  the  river  Mersey  on 
'the  night  of  the  18th  August  1817,  iij  company  with  a  friend, 
'Mr.  William  Jameson,  who  had  accepted  a  proposal  to  be  his 
assistant  in  searching  for  information  in  Leicestershire, .  whether 
be  was  now  bound.     Next  night  he  reached  Ashby  de  la  Zoucti, 
and  on  the  20th  set  out  for  Oastle  Donpington,  in  order  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Thonias  Dalby  of  that  town,  a  solicitor,  who  had 
joi^  been  concerned  for  his  Ldrdship'*s  family,  and  from  whom, 
as  he  had  known  it  from  his  infancy,  it  was  hoped  some  useful 
intelligence  might  be  procured.     The  interview  with  this  per- 
sonage was  not  very  promising  to  our  author,  but  is  amusing  to  us. 
"  \Vc  had  a  letter  of  introduction  from  my  noble  client,  and,  on  our  ar- 
rival at  the  Turk's  Head  Inn^  at  two  o'clock,  we  walked  up  to  Mr.  Dalby's 
sniig  httle  cottage,  where  we  found  the  legal  owner  about  to  sit  down  to 
dinner.^    Salutations  being  passed,  I  presented  my  credentials,  which  he 
read  with  elaborftte  attention,  at  least,  I  suppose  so,  as  the  operation  occu- 
pied him  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  though  the  letter  did  not  contain  more 
.'than  six  lines,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  the  object  of  our  journey 
into  Leioestcrshire  was  to  investigate  his  Lordships  claim  to  the  Earldom 
of  Huntingdon,  and  that  he  should  feel  obhged  if  Mr.  Dalby  would  lend 
us  all  practicable  assistance,  which,  from  being  so  long  concerned  for  him- 
self and  his  family  connexions,  he  expected  Mr.  Dalby  would  be  found  in- 
clined and  qualified  to  do.     Mr.   Dalby,  who  is  a  cautious  man,  after 
taking  up  the  aforesaid  space  of  time  to  read,  re-read,  and  counter-read  his 
j«ordship's  letter,  as  if  it  had  been  composed  of  hieroglyphics,  at  iength,  put- 
ting his  face  on  the  defensive,  observed,  that  indcm  he  had  no  paper* 
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which  ixMild  BssiBt  ns :  beard  flome  fddliah  talk  about  the  daim  of  hia  Lord^ 

ship's  ffinily,  but  knew  nothing  {arUiet  of  the  matter :  «ftfr  he  }iad  diaod^ 
however,  would  do  himself  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  us  at  our  inn,  and, 
before  he  came  down  would  look  out  some  papers,  which  He'  feared  could 
do  us  Kttle  flfervice,  but  auch  as  they  •  were,  if'  he  could  find  them,  we 
should  have  them^  and  weleQm&-*Shortl7  after  we  had  dined>  Mr^  Dalby, 
according  to  promi^,^  made  his  appearance,  taking  care  first,  aa  I  aft^wi^rds 
learned,  to  make  a  call  at  Donnington.  Park,  wli6re  the  Marchionesa  of 
Hastings  then  was,  attended  by  Sir  Charles  Hastings,  the  natural  san  of 
the  late  Earl,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Dalby,  brother  of  our  sciicitOr.  Thus  doubly 
prepared,  having  awsdlowed  both  Ma  dinner  and  hiaeue,  he  appeared  qulte^ 
a  new  maUx.  the  logical  chevaux  d^  friTte  of.  hia.  feature  rclaxMlg  into  some-i 
what  of  a  n^odating  attitude,  and  lighted  up  hy  a  w^ll-cdned  ^nile.  Be- 
ing seated,  he  proceeded  with  much  circumspection  and  solemnity,  to  drJiw 
fcrth  from  his  pocket  a  paper,  which  he  handled  with  so  much  apparent 
caution  before  it  was  exposed  to  our  viaion,  that  a  bye-stander  might  htfve 
&irly  «u8pected  it  to  be  a  packet  of  that  speqiea  of  chemical  powder  which. 
Ignites  by  friction  or  exposure  to  the  air.  At  l^igth,  whep .  we  hfdf  exi 
pected  a  detonation,  this  monstrous  birth  saw  the  world's  light,,  and  we  Ins- 
held  a  fia^ent  of  greasy  paper,  with  some  half  score  of  names  scrawled  on 
itinthehkeneasof-aped^iree,  whidi,  we  were  forthwith'  informcd^  with 
apEHropriate  gravity,  wasa  fpnealogical  taUe  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  Bfauit, 
a  professional  gentleman  who^  during  his  life-time,  practised  in ,  that  town 
with  considerable  success.  Well,  the  production  might  possibly  have  been 
a  pedigree,  but  by  some  awkward  fatality,  it  wanted  the  generic  signs  of  a 
head  and  a  tail.  The  ingenious  compiler,  Ifte  the  strolling  manager  who 
once  advertised 'the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  for  representation^  with  the  trifliiig 
omission  of  the  young  prince'a  character,  completely  left  out  his  Lordship^.hia 
father,  his  grand-father,  and  great  grand-father,  four  very  iraportanj;  per-, 
sonages,  as  tlie  reader  will  be  inclined  to  acknowledge.  This  mutilated 
tiling,  however,  in  the  then  early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  might,  we' 
deemed,  jRrove  of  some  value  to  us,  and  we  were  converting  it  in  iinagina- 
tion  to  our  own  use,  and  had  begun  to  return  our  thanka  for  the  favour^- 
when  we  found  we  were  reckoning  without  our  ho^t,  as  Mr.  Dalby  dexte- 
roudy  re-deposited  the  document  in  the  bottom  of  his  pocket,  drily  ob- 
serving, that  he  had  no  right  whatever  to  part  with  the  same.  The  expan- 
are  influence  of  a  little  wine,  however,  added  to  a  few  good-humoured  en* 
treaties,  afterwards  procured  me  permission  to  take  a  copy,  which  I  did  in. 
great  haste  lest  Htde  Tommy  might  repent  ajjjid  prevent  me.  From  the 
imperfect  information  it  contained  I  was  not  enabl^,  after  all,  to  tell  any 
thing  definite  of  his  Lordship's  descent." 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  landlord,  who,  by  availing  himself, 
it  seems,  of  the  information  which  key-holes  afibrd,  had  got  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  matter  of  this  curious  interview,  Mr. 
Bell  subsequently  called  on  a  Mr.  Needhara,  a  poor  gentleman, 
who  resided  about  »x  miles  off,  by  whom,  and  a  neighbour  of 
his,  he  was  furnished  with  various  circumstances  of  considemble 
moment.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  where, 
some  farther  inquiries  were  made  in  the  church-yard  and  else- 
where, in  relation  to  his  labours.  At  Loughborough »  which  he 
reached  on  the  S6th,  he  made  similar  search,  and  immediately 
set  off  towards  Leicester,  in  ono  of  the  coaches,  which^happene^ 
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iDpoMasteihuttbe  t9dUjf%  gBLte.  iolentanthecibjtetoriiii 
jminiej,  imd  resolved  nevtit  to  be  idle,  he  aecoafts  his  tiaVelling 
eomponioiis  in  a  manner  caleulated  to  elidt  some  intelfigieiicei  if 
actually  possessed  by  them.  Failing  utterly  in  his  experiments 
in  the  inside,  he  mounts  the  top  of  the  ooadi,  where  he  is  equaHy 
ansucoessful.  But,  just  as  his  spirits,  he  says,  were  about  to  go 
to  j^eces  amidst  the  quicksands  of  disappointment,'  a  flag  hove 
in  si^t,  which  he  hastened  to  hail.  The  coach  soon  came  aloog- 
ude  on  old  woman  in  a  market4»rt,  in  which,  as  he  felt  Weari^ 
with  his  own  Tehiele,  he  soMted  permimmi  to  ooevpy  a 
apaie  chain  The  old  lad^,  not  a  little  surprised  atliis  request, 
was  notwithstanding  readily  induced  to  grant  it ;  and^  of  course, 
the  change  from  his  elevated  ^tuation  to  be  her  lovdv  compan- 
ion was  soon  accomplished.  Can  the  reader  betieve,  that  in  this 
Lady  of  the  Cart,  our  author  found  an  individual  who  had  served 
long  in  the  Huntingdon  family,,  during  the  eatly  part  of  the  fife 
of  his  client^s  father,  and  who,  from  the  situation  she  had  heldia 
it,  as  w^  9m  her  ardent  interest  in  all  its  ooneerns,  was  able  to 
hnpart  to  him  several  particulars  which  proved  of  the  highest 
consequence  to  his  future  plans?  On  the  hints  obtained  from 
ha*,  he  immediately  set  out  again  in  his  inquiries,  and  for  this 
purpose,  visited  a  diurch  not  far  from  Leicester,  where,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  parish  clerk's  remonstrance,  he  resdved  to  inspect 
two  or  three  tombstones  said  to  be  {^aced  ia  the  chancel.  His 
dialogue  with  the  official  character  now  mentioned,  is  suffitientlj 
curious  to  warrant  a  place:  <<  Amen  gazed  on  me  with  a  fhce  of 
dc^ncBtkm  and  amaatinsnt ;  aiid>  after  a  pause  to  gflve  diatinctneM  to  Ins 
TCspcHue^  aaked — '  Vnf,  Sir^  may  I  ax  what  ooantryman  yoa  be  ?  I  am 
sure  you  beaot  of  our  pari^,  o!r  you  would  not  he  in  sucli  a  hurry  to  go  to 
ehurdi  iiia  thne  o'  the  night/—-'  And  wliy  not^  my  fHead?' 


ene  ip  bia  senses  WOTiM  venlnss^  tliat'a  aU ;  thoagb  I  hBtBeire  there's  notfaiog 
in  the  storiaa  I  iutve  heard  since  1  was  a  haf-^'  Stofiea  !  wbat  stories  do 
jou  mean?'  '  Wby^  as  how  you  see,  one  BTasthiga^  a^Waitior  in  ItoIiTer 
Gr<"ii*«U'ii  time^  cantos  about  a  masiXAs  horse  of  his  over  the  grave  atones  at 
n^ht  He  was  sequestrified  by  the  Parlia»efit  in  dioee  tkbea,  whieh^  they 
aay>  sticka  in  hia  g&said  to  Mb  hour.    Lord  Ueai  ua !  fiamCaxten  told  me 

you  mention  into 
[matter  to  de^  as 
^  ,  ^  I  this  stone^  in  or- 

der to  ascertain  the  truth  ?'  ^  Aye,  tifiat  I  didj  and  the  het  Was  so,  sure  en- 
ough.'-*^ Do  yuu  know  who  was  buried  beneath'  it?'-^f  No,  not  1 ;  but  my 
<dd  latfier,  who  haa  been  derk  here  nearly  sixty  years,  |S&rhaps  can  uSl, 
that  is^  if  he  remembers  any  thina  about  it,  which,  I  much  doubt^  by  rea- 
fion  that  he  is  so  old  and  deaf/  This,  thought  L  would  be  esteemed  a  good 
specimen  ik  Iridi  reasoning*  I  inquired  where  the  old  man  fived,  and  again 
wqueated  the  derk  to  accompany  me;  but  this  he  declined  till  momhig,  at 
<iie  saaie  time  o&ring  me  »  aort  of  substitute  for  a  lamp,  and  the  keys, '  if 
as  how  I  willed  to  go  a  ghoat-hunting.alone/  " 

But  little  in  danger  as  he  thought  himself  from  either  nuurhlc 
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horse  <»*  ireful  gbost,  during  his  subsequent  lucubrations,  in  the 
church,  be  did  not  escape  without  an  incident  whidbi  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  any  ordinary  brain,  and  which,  indeed,  he  ad- 
mits, gave  shock  enough  to  his  own.  It  is  well  told,  and  might 
justly  claim  a  place  in  a  new  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.  We  give 
part  of  it 

'^  The  time  passed  without  my  attending  either  to  the  lateness  of  the  how, 
or  to  the  storm  which  grappled  the  roof  and  windows  with  such  violenoe, 
fts  might  have  set  the  hells  a  ringing.  I  was  roused  fVom  this  lethax^y  at 
last^  hy  conceivings  that  I  really  did  hear  a  hell  toll.  Somewhat  startled  at 
the  inu^nary  summons^  I  hastiiv  looked  rounds  hut  aU  was  dreary  and 
dark^  save  the  dimly  luminous  circle^  of  which  my  lamp  formed  the  centre. 
Above  my  head>  hung  some  tattered  armorial  hanners^  which  had  heen 
placed,  more  than  a  century  before,  over  the  graves  of  the  illustrious  dead^ 
for  whose  posterity  I  came  to  seek  justice.  I  gathered  up  my  papers,  closed 
my  meraoraiidmn  book,  and  was  about  to  rise  from  the  posture  I  was  then 
in,  which  I  remember  was  a  kneeling  one,  when  I  experienced  one  of  the 
most  horrible  sensations  it  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  my  nerves  to  encoun- 
ter. I  distinctly  felt  a  warm  living  breath  poured  upon  my  cheek,  and 
shaking  my  hair,  which  I  suppose  already  *  stood  on  end,  like  quills  upon 
the  fretful  porcupine/  half  petrified,  I  turned  round,  expecting  to  see  no- 
thing less  than  the  Knight  of  the  Marble  Charger,  nodding  down,  in  horrid 
complaisance,  at  me,  another,  but  innocent,  Don  Juan ;  when,  lo  I  my  eyei 
met  the  benevolent  and  inquisitive  gaze,  not  of  sheeted  spectre,  or  life-as- 
suraii^  statue,  but  of  bond  fide  blood  and  bone,  in  their  most  honest  and  un« 
alarming  shape,  an  ass !  This'  respectable  animal,  whose  species  is  so  often 
libelled  by  cempcoison  with  human  stolidity,  belonged  to  the'clerk,  and  was 
grazing  in  the  church-yard,  when,  invited  by  the  ught,  and  the  open  door, 
he  possibly  promised  himself  the  double  pleasure  of  inspecting  whatever 
might  be  going  fcHnvard,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  finding  a  shelter  for  the 
night." 

At  Welford  In  Northamptonshire,  whither  he  now  directed  his 
course,  he  obtained  some  additional  hints ;  and  then  mustering 
together  all  the  evidence  which  he  had  procured,  he  set  off  for 
the  metropolis,  with  the  deter minatioa  of  preparing  a  case  to  be 
submitted  to  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who,  however,  as  he 
learned  on  arrival  in  town,  had  gone  to  his  country  seat  at  Tan- 
hurst,  where  he  followed  him.  No  apology  will  be  required  for 
the  length  of  the  quotation  which  relates  to  his  meeting  with  that 
highly  valued  character. 

"  I  arose  before  five,  and  proceeded  in  a  chaise  and  four  to  his  house, 
which  I  reached  a  few  minutes  after  seven  o'clock.  On  asking  to  see  that 
mestimable  man,  I  was  shewn  into  an  elegant  apartment,  and  was  informed 
by  a  servant  that  Sir  Samuel  was  stroUing  about  the  grounds,  whence  he 
woidd  very  shordy  return.  In  afew  minutes  after,  the  door  opened,  and  ih 
stalked  a  long,  gaunt,  figure,  without  a  cravat ;  his  stockings  ungartered,  and 
wet  with  *  bnwhing  the  dews  away;'  and  he  evidently  had  not  used  a  hat 
that  morning.  Notwithstanding  the  derangement  of  his  dress,  I  could  not 
be  mistaken  in  the  man.  There  was  a  'sort  of  deep,  searching  look,  peculiar 
to  him,  which  seemed  to  demand  the  business  of  every  man  who  waited  on 
him  professionally,  and  therefore,  I  soon  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  ent^  upon 
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vane.    Sir  Stmnd^  with  a  polite  and  elegaiit  ease  ei  maimer^  heggddi  to 
laiow  what  had  called  me  at  so  early  an  hour  to  Tanhun$t?  I  i^n  expl^ui^ 
cd  the  purport  of  my  visit :  eiitered  into  some  detail  of  my  journey,  the  sno- 
cess  with  which  it  had  been  so  far  attended,  and  my  future  views,  to  all 
which  he  listened  with  profound  attention,  not  having  once  interrupted  me. 
When  I  had  finished  my  '  tale  of  symptoms,'  I  presented  hkn  with  the  case, 
with  the  usual  accompaniment^  both  of  which  he  gently  put  by  with  bis 
hand,  observing  that  'he  nevear  Uxk  cases.'    Astoimfliied,  confounded,  at 
meeting  fo  unexpected  a  difficulty,  one  about  which  I  had  nev^.dreamed^  I 
felt  I  laiow  not  what.    He  was  the  only  EngiUc^  lawyer  of  eminenee  of 
whom  I  could  remember  io  have  ever  heard  any  things  or,  in  faet>  whose 
name  I  knew.    Jndeed,  I  could  not  be  said  to  know  a  single  in^vidual, 
professional  or  oiihtr,  in  all  England ;  and  my  mortification  a^  distress  at 
ihat  moment  cannot  well  be  iinagined.    However,  after  the  first  shock 
of  bis  rebuff  was  over,  plucking  up  resolutimi,  I  ventured  to  address 
iSir  Samuel,  who  doubtless  visibly  saw  my   emotion,   and  .guessed  its 
cause.    '  Sir  $amuel  Kiomilly,'.fiaid  I,  '  I  have  frequently  heard  your 
^character,  and  the  jprofound  professional  abilities   you   have  displayed, 
.and  continue  to  display,  talked  over  in  Ireland,  with  r^turie..    Impressed; 
hence,  with  deep  respect  for  your  worth,  and  high  adnuration  of  your  ta- 
lent, I  fixed  on  you  in  my  mind's  eye,  as  my  leading  cou^l  in  this  csase^ 
.80  dear  to  my  happiness,  and  so  vital  to  the  mterests  of  my  friend.    Under 
this  determination,  I  sought  you  at  your  house  in  London,  from  thence  I 
followed  you  to  Dorking,  from  Dorking  here  ;  and  now  I  have  only  to  add, 
.that,  as  I  value  your  (^pinion  more  th^  that  of  any  othor  man  on  earth,  if 
.you  refuse  to  let  me  have  it,  d   y  n  me  but  you  will  Iveak  my  heart.'    I 
pronounced  these  last  words  with  an  qnphasis,  and  an  earnestness,  which 
real  feelinff  seldom  fails  to  assume,  and  perhaps  ther^  was  a  sincerity  in  my 
manner  which  pleased  him.    My  accent,  though  it  has  not  much  claim  *to 
the  l^atieru  appellation  £i»t»ied  to  the  honest,  unadulterated,  Milesian  de^ 
.Uvery  of  my  countrymen^  at  onee  convinced  him  I  was  Irish,  and,  with  one 
of  those  smiles  which  sometimes  illumined  his  intelligent  countenance,  he 
familiarly  replied,  '  Well,  Paddy,  I  wilL'    I  felt  the  compliment  deeply, 
and  it  was  enhanced  by  something  like  a  benevolent  condescension,  super- 
added to  what  was  merely  o^dal.    These  few  words  were  uttered  with  a 
feeling  which  touched  every  chord  of  my  heart,  and,  fhrni  that  moment,  I 
became  hia  sincere  well-wi^r ;  and,  perhaps,  if  he  now  lived  to  pemse  this 
humble  page,  to  which  any  mei^orial  of  him  will  impart  a  dignity>  he  might 
not  think  me  presumptuous  in  adding,  his  friend.    He  invited  me  to  stay  for 
breakfast,  after  which  he  showed  me  the  house  and  grounds.    He  asked  me 
many  questions  concerning  the  Irish ;  their  poHtics,  manners  ;  the  state  of 
the  country ;  by  what  means  they  were  most  likely  to  be  benefited;  and  by 
what  measures  most  distressed ;  with  a  volume  of  other  like  interrogatories. 
Before  I  left  his  house  for  London,  and  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  part  with 
me  in  a  hurry,  he  asked  me  when  I  would  expect  his  opdnion  on  the  case  ? 
I  xcsihA>  ^  To*morraw,  or  next  day.  Sir ;'  at  which  answer  he  appeared  in 
no  smftUi  deg^ree  entertamed.    Perceiving  that  his  pleasantry  arose  from  my 
expecting  it  so  soon,  I  added,  '  that  if  he  was  hmried  with  business,  ib  th^ 
course  oT  a  week  would  do.'    Sir  Samuel  smiled,  and  said,  ^  If  I  were  as 
xapid  in  my  own  movements  as  I  expected  others  to  be,  he  had  no  doubt 
but  I  should  bring  my  client's  case  toa^tuUe  in  lest  time  than  any  man  he 
•ever  met  with  would  be  likely  to  do.'     I  bowed,  and  observed^  that  I 
.ahould,*  of  course,  be  perfectiy  content  to  wait  hi^  convenience :  but^  as  this 
r^aa  my  sole  business  in  London,  I  felt  assured  he  would  attend  to  it  with 
the  least  possible  delay.    At  parting,  he  gave  me  a  letter  to  deliver  in  town 
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J9r.hiin;  and  I  w&s  scarcely  a  day  returned^  when  I  received  his  opinion, 
dited  two  days  after  I  had  put  the  case  into  his  hands^  and  accompanied 
with  a  polite  letter,  expressing  his  wishes  £of  my  success,  and  pointing  out 
several  things  likely  to  prove  conducive  to  it." 

'  A  sul«jequent  communication  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  appris- 
ing him  of  the  additional  inquiries  which  had  been  made  wree- 
ably  to  his  advice^  was  acknowledged  by  a  letter  in  reply,  where- 
in he  expressed  his  conviction  of  the  justness  of  the  claim,  and 
gave  suggestions  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  urging  it  with 
effect.  Mr.  Bell,  after  having  been  confined  by  illness,  returned 
to  Dublin,  where  he  apprised  Lord  Huntingdon  of  the  so  fer 
satisfactory  results  of  bis  labours,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
^ced  that  the  title  should  be  assumed,  Still  it  was  certain 
that  much  remained  to  be  done ;  and  accordingly,  with  the  view 
of  comjdetely  devoting  his  time  to  the  prosecution  of  the  object 
in  which  be  had  fbus^  engaged,  Mr.  Bell  resolved  to  diqx>i»e  of 
all  his  property  in  Dublin,  break  up  his  establishment,  and  re- 
move  hh  family  to  London  at  once.  Such  a  heroic  determina- 
tioij  is  rare,  we  believe,  in  the  profession,  and  well  deserved  the 
reward  of  suctess  which  followed  it.  •  We  cantiot  follow  him 
closely  throughout  the  reniainder  of  his  very  arduous  task ;  but 
it  may  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  his  exertions,  if  We  specify 
*ome  of  the  ehief  difficulties  which  obstructed  his  path. 
'  In  the  first  place,  as  he  had  "  to  prove,  by  the  first  ehus  of 
evidence^  the  total  extinction,  frdm  the  date  of  the  letters  patent, 
in  1689,  ef  every  male  descendant  of  the  family  who  ever  had 
existed,  and  whose  claim,  if  living,  would,  or  might  be  prior  to 
that  of  his  client,'*  be  was  necessitated  to  procure  accurate  lists 
of  births^  baptisms,  maniacs,  and  deaths.  In  addition  to  the 
wdinary  impediments  to  such  information,  it  was  soon  discover- 
ed, that  all  the  entries  made  iti  parish-registers  had  not  been 
safely  preserved,  and  that,  in  reality,  there  was  full  reascm  to  be* 
Keve  that  careleesnese  was  noi  the  only  cause  of  their  failure. 
It  is  easy  to  see  to  whom  Mr.  Bell  points,  by  his  perhaps  un- 
guarded language  on  the  subject ;  and  as  this  may  hereafter  be 
connected  with  another  sort  of  legal  inquiry,  it  is  but  fair  that 
the  reader  should  understand  him.  ^)eaking  of  the  certificates 
of  entries  relative  ta  the  family  in  the  parish-register  at  Castle 
Donnington,  he  says,  "  I  found  several ;  but  some,  it  plainly 
**  appeared,  had  been  cut  out,  and  the  clergyman  expressed  his 
"  opinion,  that  this  must  have  been  done  by  order  of  Oliver 
''  Cromwell  From  the  nature  of  circumstances,  I  was  by  no 
"  means  disposed  to  refer  these  depredations  to  so  early  a  aate, 
**  though  I  certainly  -did  suspect  that  some  sudi  hypocritical 
"  Protector  had  a  hand  in  thus  attempting  to  obscure  and  con- 
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*<  fuse,  for  some  unfair  purpose,  the  genealogical  history  of  the 
«  family.''  The  defect  in  this  case,  it  seems,  was  amply  made 
up  by  an  entry  in  the  Ashby  Register,  not  more  than  seven 
miles  off;  and  thus,  says  Mr.  Bell,  ^<  the  iniquitous  intentions  of 
<«  the  Protector  were  so  far  defeated  ^  For  similar  purposes, 
Mr.. Bell  vi»ted  Leke,  Humberston,  Foston,  Belgrave,  Lough- 
borough, Lutterworth,  Welford,  and  Northampton. 

Next^  when  he  had  got  so  far  advanced  as  to  have  prepared 
a  draft  of  a  petition  to  the  Prince  Regent,  had  compiled  an  impro- 
ved genealogical  t^ble,  and  made  sundry  other  arrangements  ne» 
cessary  towards  the  completion  of  his  labours,  he  had  the  distress- 
ing vexation  to  find,  on  going  over  his  evidence  with  Mr.  Towns- 
end,  late  Windsor  herald,  that  "  the  Hon.  Henry  Hasting  of 
WoNodlands,  who  is  stated  in  Collins*  Peerage,  and  other  sucn  au. 
thorities,  to  have  had  only  two  sons^  Sir  George  and  Henry,  had 
in  fact  no  fewer  than  five,  and  that  these  five  sons,  with  their  mal^ 
issue,  <^  were  24  in  number,  besides  the  probability  of  their 
<^  descendants  being  still  more  numerous  !^  This  was  a  new  and 
an  unlooked.for  difficulty.  But,  a  little  delay  having  been  found 
requisite  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  Samuel  Shep- 
herd, to  whom  the  petition  had  been  referred,  Mr.  Bell  was  for^ 
innate  enough  to  collect  together  the  wills  and  administrations 
of  more  than  180  individuals  of  the  name  of  Hastings,  some  of 
which  belonged  to  the  Woodland  branch,  and  were  of  vital  im.f 
portance.  Then  occurred  a  barrier  which  seemed  for  a  time 
insuperable,  and  which  was  of  such  a  nature  aa  utterly  to  staggei: 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who  was  consulted  on  it,  as  to  the  possibility 
of  success.  Two  perscms,  named  F^dinando  and  Theophilus 
Hastings,  described  ^s  sons  of  Ferdinando  and  Deborah  Hast- 
ings, were  stated  in  the  visitation  of  1681-2,  t6  have  been  bom  in 
1675  and  1677,  respectively ;  but,  unluckily,  the  document  did 
not  mention  where  they  were  born,  baptized,  married,  or  buried, 
or  whether  they  had  or  had  not  descendants.  Yet  it  was  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  validity  of  the  present  claim  to  have  them 
and  their  issue  disposed  out  of  the  way.  Mr.  Bell,  it  is  true, 
had  two  individuds  so  named,  safe  enough  in  his  genealogical 
list ;  but  the  correspondence  between  the  two  couples  was  the 
very  reverse  of  being  obvious.  The  client  himself,  who  was  now 
at  hand,  became  so  dispirited  on  this,  as  to  protest,  <^  that  if  he 
f<  had  known  the  Woodland  family  ever  -existed,  he  would  not 
^<  have  been  dolt,  idiot,  fool  enough  to  come  to  England  on  such 
<^  a  romantic  errand,  such  a  Quixotic  enterprise  \  but  he  would 
f <  now  sell  his  property,  go  to  America,  and  never  again  be 
«^  beard  off.^*  Every  one  but  Mr.  Bell  and  Lady  Huntingdon 
appeared  struck  a-back,  and  to  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  the 
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matter  at  issue.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  omit  noticihg  th^ 
Dumner  in  which  this  barrier  was  removed.  The  discoverer's 
own  language  is  the  only  proper  one  in  which  to  relate  it. 

"  I  had  already  searched  the  Rc^try  of  Lambeth^  the  Prerogatiye  Office 
of  Doctor's  CommonB^  and  every  other  place  where  I  thought  th^e  was  a 
shadow  of  chance  to  obtain  information  of  these  two  persons,  bnt  all  in  vain«. 
I  now  read  over  and  over  again  the  wil]%  and  abstracts  of  wills,  of  several 
persons  of  the  same  name,  but  oouM  not  catch  a  single  gUmpse  of  identity* 
Floundering  about  for  some  time  in  this  ^  palpable  obsciu«,'  this  £uripn8  of 
perplexity,  my  good  genius  suggested  an  exppiient,  of  which  I  determined 
to  try  the  efficacy  wim  all  practicable  expedition. '  During  the  progress  of 
my  inquiries,  I  had  remarked  the  frequency  of  testamentary  documents  left 
by  fenudes  of  the  family  of  Hastings,  and  it  struck  me,  at  this  moment,  as 
probable,  that  some  of  the  unmarried  sisters  or  daughters  of  the  Earls  of 
Huntingdon  would  be  likely  to  remember,  by  some  trifling  beauest  in  their 
wills,  thdr  collateral  relatives,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  such  description  of 
their  rank  and  residence,  as  wouM  lead  to  positive  identity.  Somewhat  rdieved 
bv  Ihis  gleam  of  comfort,  I  pursued  the  idea,  and  quickly  found  that  lady 
Mzabetn  Hastings,  sister  of  Thet^hilus,  the  ninth  earl,  had  died  a  maiden, 
and  had  made  a  wHL  My  imiNitience  toinroect  this  will  was  so  great,  that  I 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  sleepless  anxiety ;  and  next  mominfi;, 
as  soon  as  the  Prerogative  Office  was  open,  I  rushed  to  the  desk  with  a  head- 
lo^  Mdity  not  very  compatible  with  grave  official  forms.  I  searched,  and 
to  mt  uB^»eakable  gratification,  found .  the  precious  instrument.  It  be^^ 
queathed  a  bond,  vidue  L-jLOO,  to  Ferdinando  Hastings  of  Long  Alley, 
Shoreditch,  Gent,  late  of  Kennington.  By  the  heln  of  this  new  light,  I 
i^oon  discovered  the  will  of  this  Ferdinando  also,  and  thanked  God  vmem  I 
/ound  he  had  an  only  chUd,  a  daughter  named  Deborah,  to  whom  in  a  co^ 
dial  he  leaves  the  aforesaid  bond,  '^  beaneathed  to  him  by  Lady  Elizabeth 
HasdngB,  his  relative,"  toother  with  all  the  rest  of  his  real  and  personal 
estate.  My  search  was  then  renewed  for  the  will  of  Theophilus,  F^di- 
hando's  In'other.  I  knew  if  I  succeeded  in  discovering  it,  and  that  it  should 
prove  tile  decease  without  issue  of  Theoplulus,  that  all  the  imps  of  dark- 
ness could  not  prevent  my  ultimate  success.  I  therefore  sought  the  docu« 
tient  with  a  eorrespondent^d^ee  pf  anwty.  Every  thing  now  seemed  to 
rest  on  this  ojigie  point  (Tapput ;  and  when  at  length  I  discovered  the  will 
of  a  Theophilus  Hasti^ngs,  which  was  proved  in  1755,  my  feelings  were 
^ound  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  interest,  that,  for  some  moments,  I  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  read  tluit  which  lay  under  my  eyes.  Having  recalled  my  fa-t 
eulties,  I  with  difficulty  read  the  first  Hnet,  which  beean,  '^  I  Theopnilus 
Hastings  of  Long  Alky,  in  the  parish  of  Shoreditch,  Gent  being  well 
stricken  in  years,  &c."  Here  my  agitation  became  excessive.  On  the 
tenor  o#  that  instrument  mjr  own  earthly  happiness,  my  hopes  of  honest 
fame,  and.  What  I  valued  titiU  mare,  the  prosperity  of  my  noble  friend  and 
dUent,  mi^t  be  said  to  depend;  and  those  only,  who  have  laboured  as  I  did, 
and  pined  in  tedious  suspense  for  the  treasure  which  was  to  confirm,  or  per-i 
haps  blast  their  prospects^  can  sufficiently  estimate  what  I  felt  at  that  mo^ 
ment.  At  last  i  mustered  courage  to  proceed,  and  all  m?  trepidation  van 
nished  when  I  found  that  the  testator  died  a  bachelor,  bequeathing  ''  all 
hi&  estate,  real  and  personal,  to  the  four  children  of  his  niece,  Deborah,  the 
daughter  and  only  child  of  his  brother  Ferdinando.^'  I  was,  X  confess,  sick 
with  exultation.  Kot  the  philoao^^ber  of  antiquity,  sallying  froin  the  bath, 
shouted  "  Eureka,"  with  more  enthusiastic  delight  than  1  did.  I  flung 
down  tfee  bookjl,  tieariy  ran  dyer  the  deiks,  jbstled  every  one  I  met,  atio. 
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nulhix^  ftom  ^e  Commons  with  an  iinpetfuigityj  of  wliidi>  Wilder  eny  otbev 
circumstances^  (  might  have  beex^  a^amq^ji  tbrew  myself  iptq  apoa^iy  and 
ordered  the  coachmai;!  to  gallop  to  Lord  Huntingdon's  residence  in  Montague 
Place.  I  flew  up  stairs  to  her  Ladyship^  and  {claimed  a  salute^  w^iich  she^ 
promised  the  moment  I  discoTered  the  Will  of  Theophilus^  or  s^ny  other  do- 
oument  to  prove  his  extinction  without  male  issue.  I  was  received  widi' 
gladness.  His  Lordship  came  in  Hnmediately  after  my  arrival^  and  all  was 
congratulation  and  joy.  I  then  posted  off  to  ^  Samuel  Romillv,  to  whom, 
in  a  state  of  breathless  haste^  I  commimicated  the  fortunate  tidings.  *  He 
most  affectionately  caught  me  by  the  hand,  his  eyes  sparVlhig  with  j^easure, 
and  declared  his  gratification  in  the  warmest  terms.  He  flatteringly  told 
me  f  was  an  extraordinary  ffellow,  applauded  the  lucky  thought  wmch  led 
to  the  discovery,  augured  future  prosperity  in  my  profession ;  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment after,  became  the  same  reserved  formal  official  being  that  he  generally 
appeared  to  be." 

Mr.  BeD,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  had  not  at  this  time  been 
either  calkd  to  the  bar,  or  sworn  in  CJiancery,  ^d  could  onlj, 
therefor?,  be  considered  ^s  an  agent ;  and  matters  w^re  nom  «o 
far  advanced  into  form,  that  boS)  a  solicitor  and  counsel^  strictly 
speaking,  Were  required.  This  official,  or  rather  unofficial  dif- 
ficulty, was  overcome,  through  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romuly  to  the  AttorneyrGenerai,  whose  honourable  and  liberal 
conduct,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  case,  justly  calls  forth  the 
Warmest  commendation.  The  author  himself  was  allowed  to 
jjct  in  either  capacity  that  might  be  needed,  and  thus  some  hun- 
dred pounds  of  expence  were  saved.         . 

Not  the  smallest  of  the  vexations  to  be  encountered  were  the 
heraldic  scruples  and  discouraging  suggestions  of  Mr.  Townsend, 
who  at  last,  says  our  author,  "  began  to  appear  in  my  eyes  a 
^<  kind  of  evil  apparition,  something  as  preposterous  as  a  bird 
"  of  bad  omen,  or  one  of  .the  witches  of  Macbeth;"  to  which 
may  be  added  the  prudent  advices  and  admonitory  remarks  of 
several  of  his  friends,  who  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive,  and  the 
kindness  to  point  out  the  impossibilities  which  beset  him.  "  In- 
deed/' saY9  he.  ^^  the  only  person  who  seemed  to  plaoe^  and  who  really  did 
place,  unUmited  reliance  on  my  word  and  exertiona  in  the  business^  was  the; 
Countess  of  Huntingdon  hens^lf ;  and  but  for  the  suppost  and  confidence 
I  derived  from  her^  I  know  not  whether  I  should  have  found  energy  ^nouglii 
to  peraevere.  Nothing  could  alter  her  belief  that  I  should  succeed  .at  la^ 
though  she  was  tormented  by  every  kind  soul  of  her  acquaintance^  express- 
ing^ forsooth^  their  fears  for  my  reason^  and  demanding  what  rig^t  she  had^ 
to  place  such  implicit  reliance  on  the  talents  of  so  young  and  inexperienoe4 
a  mauji  with  a  thousand  other  insinuations  of  a  similar  natur^^  sufficient  to 
«hake  the  faith  of  a  martyr.  But  aU  was  in  vain.  ^^  Let  that  young  man 
alone,"  her  ladyship  would  say,  "  and  my  life  on  it  he  will  succeed." 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  of  the  evidence  which  now 
took  place  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney-General,  sundry  embarw 
rassm^nts  presented  themselves,  which  we  d6  not  think  it  worth 
while  tp  specify.  But  we  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention*  that[ 
counter-cuumanls  to  the  number  of  four  sprung  up  to  perplex 
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and  k^ede  the  prooeedin^.  The  first  of  these,  certainly  a 
Hasting^)  wasataylory  residing  in  Cheltenham;  the  second,  a 
fishmonger,  **  who  formerly  resided  in  a  garret  in  Chancery 
<<  Lane^^^  was  also  a  Hastings;  the  third  had  only  assumed  the 
name  about  fi^e  years  ago,  a  fact^  which,  bdoff  admitted,  soon 
eclipsed  his  pretensions ;  and  the  fourth  was  Mr.  George  Hast- 
ings of  Eillaloo,  in  Ireland,  whose  claims  were  the  most  trouble^ 
some,  liot  by  any  means  because  they  were  the  best  founded^ 
but  in  reality  because  they  were  supported  by  the  adUdtors  of 
the  Mflt^quis  of  Hastings,  who,  however,  it  seems^  repeatedly 
fiiiled  to  bring  fotward  theiir  promised  evidence  in  his  favour- 
The  individiml  himself  appears  to  have  acted  a  perfectly  ho- 
nourable part,  but  it  is  stated,  it  was  evidently  tiie  intention 
of  those  who  backed  him,  to  defer  the^time  of  deciding 
on  the  claims  of  the  true  representative, — and  that  for  a  reason 
which  the  reader  ought  to  understand,  in  order  to  his  due 
acquaintance  with  the  difficulties  of  the  case ;-— ^^  about  twenty- 
^'  nine  years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  late  Earl ;  and 
"  their  object,  as  we  believed,  was,  by  making  this'  diversion, 
*<  to  prolong  the  period  of  abeyance  to  thirty  j^ears,  as  in  that 
^  case  certain  statutes  would  have  full  operation.^  It  would 
have  been  quite  inconvenient,  as  will  easdly  be  conceived,  to  have 
referred  the  claim  to  the  Committee  of  Privileges  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  several  years  might  have  elapsed  before  any  coi>« 
elusion  would  have  been  arrived  at.— So  much  the  more  merit 
in  Mr.  Bell,  it  w^l  be  generally  allowed,  and  so  much  the  more 
to  the  credit  of  the  official  personages  concerned  in  it,  especially 
the  Attorney  Greneral,  that  a  successful  issue  was  so  speedilyy 
and  yet,  beyond  a  doubt,  so  justly  obtained. 

A*  good  deal  more  there  is  in  the  work,  which  has  occupied  na 
so  much,  to  keep  up  attention  a  little  longer ;  but  we  must  have 
done  with  it.  There  are,  however,  three  things  which  we  ought 
not  to  ov^lodc,  and  these  we  shall  give  chiefly  in  the  author^ 
language.  The  first  quotation  will  prove  gratifying,  in  the 
highest  degree,  to  all  who  are  capable  of  estimating  the  virtues 
which  adorn  a  throne. 

''  Previous  to  the  presentation  of  our  petition^  and  firequestly  during  the 


jress  of  the  business^  many  persons  had  endeavoured  to  inculcate  a  be>** 
Uef  on  Lord  Huntingdon's  mind*  that  the  intimate  friendship  so  long  known 
to  exist  between  the  Prince  and  the  Marquis  of  Hastinffs^  would  prepossess 
his  Royfld  Highness^  and  operate  powerfully,  if  not  fataUy^  sgainst  his  Lord- . 
ship's  success.  Such  officious  persons  had  formed,  or  seemed  to  have  form-* 
ed,  a  most  erroneous,  and  most  unworthy  estimate  of  the  august  personage 
in  question— an  es&nate,  which  hoth  Lord  Huntingdon,  and  I  myself,  u-' 
ways  treated  with  absolute  contempt.  These  insinuationt  never  gave*  us  a 
mnaeo^'s  uneasinets,  oonvinced  as  we  weve,  that  in  so  tndy  royal  a  brMSt,, 
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BOperaimtal  or  pmate  fedttig;  hcnrever  dtar,  could  be  stiSSsted  to  ndngleiu 
self  with  the  sacied  duties  of  a  wvtr&ga,  in  any  other  waj,  than  to  give 
greater  eckd  to  an  act  of  public  justice.  The  result  fully  and  nobly  realiz- 
ed our  confidence.  From  the  commencement^  whenever  reference  waa  ne- 
cessary to  the  Prince  in  his  high  capacity^  his  Royal  Highness  facilitated  the 
proceedings^  as  far  as  in  him  lay^  with  a  zeal  and  anxiety 'for  the  ends  of 
truth  and  justice^  which  ezduded  all  subordinate  considerations." — ''  Pre- 
vious to  the  sending  in  of  the  (Attorney  General's)  Report,  and  after  Mr. 
(George^  Hastings'  departure  for  Ireland^  it  was  whispered  about>  in  a  par- 
ticular cvde^  that  a  personal  application  had  been  made  by  a  Lady  of  higli 
rank  to  the  Ihrinee  R^nt>  requesting  him  to  issue  orders  to  the  Law' Officers 
of  the  Crown^  to  postpone  the  further  hearing  of  the  pendiiig  claim  as  to  the 
Huntingdon  peerage^  until  the  return  of  a  certain  nobleman  to  tkus  coun- 
try;  or^  at  leasts  1^  such  time  as  that  personase  should  be  apprized  of  the 
proceedings  which  had  already  taken  place,  and  should  send  his  advice  and 
mstructions  on  the  subject.  To  this  request  his  Royal  Highness  replied 
witii  becoming  oomplsusance  and  dignity,  concludxi^  with  the 'following 
most  princely  sentiments — ^  But  let  me  assure  you.  Madam,  that  the  righte' 
of  one  subject  are  as  sacred  in  my  eyes,  and  as  dear  to  my  heart,  as  those 
of  another ;  and  if  it  appears  that  the  claimant  in  this  case  has  a  just 
right  to  the  title  in  question,  God  fdrbid  that  any  act  of  mine  should  pre- 
vent his  accession  to,  and  enjoyment  of  it,  even  for  a  moment.  Were  I  to 
act  otherwise^  I  should  dii^ace  the  station  I  fill,  and  abuse  that  high  trust 
confided  to  me  for  the  happiness  of  my  people,  and  the  maintenance  of  her 
laws.  I  stand  here.  Madam,  to  direct  and  impel  the  pure  and  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  public  justice,  not  to  obstruct  the  exrerdse  of  it.*^ 

The  second  thing  we  have  to  notice,  is  the  consummation  of 
the  claim  by  the  happy  individual  taking  his  place  among  his 
noble  brethren.  The  Report  of  the  Attorney  General  received 
the  entire  approbation^of  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  the  Prince 
Regent,  accordingly,  on  the  7th  July,  signed  his  royal  warrant, 
empowering  that  officer  to  issue  a  writ  of  summons  to  the  claim- 
ant, commanding  bis  attendance  in  the  then  ensuing  parliament, 
to  be  holden  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  by  the  style,  titles, 
luid  dignity  of  Earl  of  the  county  of  Huntingdon.  That  day 
at  length  arrived ;  and  in  allusion  to  what  must  have  appeared 
the  most  interesting  proceeding  which  it  witnessed^  Mr.  Btell  says, 
-<— ^^  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  nOble  client  duly  sworn  a  Peer  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  sign  the  roll  as  such.  Then,  iiideed,  and  not 
till  tiien,  could  I  venture,  like  another  Achates,  to  exclaim — ^  Italiam  I  Ita-- 
liam  r  I  then  had  the  honour  and  felicity  of  con^atulating  his  Lordship 
as  third  Earl  of  tiie  kingdom,  in  good  earnest ;  and  it  will  ever  be  a  ques- 
tion with  ine,  which  was  the  more  pleased  of  the  two,  on  the  fortunate  ac- 
eession  to  his  high  ancestorial  dignities.  The  bells  of  Westminster  an- 
nounced the  joyful  event;  and  the  happy  party  who  met  at  his  Lordship's 
hospitable  IxHtrd  that  evening,  celebrated  it  in  something  more  than  sounds''^ 
The  third  point  which  we  proposed  to  notice,  relates  to  the 
<juestion  of  the  property,  connected,  or  supposed  to  be  eonnecU 
ed  with  the  title.  All  that  we  shall  say  respeeting  it  is,  that 
there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  a  certain  portion  of  the 
alienated  estates  ovght  to  be  given  up  to  the  possessor  of  the 
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title ;  and.  that,  as  the  lAarquis  of  Hastings  has  in  oonseqiience 
been  respectfully  written  to  on  the  subject,  there  is  ground  to 
hope,  that  certain  legal  proceedings,-  which  have  been  contem- 
{dated  with  a  view  towards  recovery,  will  be  rendered  unneces* 
sary.  If  otherwise,  it  is  pretty  plainly  intimated,  that  neither 
prudence  nor  courtesy  would  hnig  prevent  a  disclosure  of  some 
curkmHeSj  m  addition  to  what  are  already  before  the  public ! 

The  reader,  we  are  sure,  will  require  no  opinion  from  us  as 
to  the  professional  merits  of  the  individual  whose  extraordinary 
exolioBS  we  have  dbus  fc^owed  out  to  their  splendid  issue.  But 
he  may  not  be  displeased  to  know  the  opinion  of  so  competent  a 
Judge  as  that  conscientious  and  able  man  who  now  prefddes  with 
so  much  honour  in  the  Cowrt  of  Exchequer  of  our  own  country, 
whither  he  wi»  promoted  from  the  office  of  Attorney  GeneraL 
It  is  contained  in  these  words,  applied  to  the  case  of  this  claim. 
"In  the  whole  course  of  his  legal  knowledge,  he  had  never 
"  known  a  case  conducted  with  more  honour,  fidelity,  ability, 
<<  and  zeal ;  and  that  it  reflected  the  highest  ciedit  on  Mr.  Belrs 
"  character  and  talents.^  As  to  his  literary  deserts,  about  which 
of  course,  we  might  think  ourselves  at  liberty  to  pronounce  our 
opinion,  we  shall  merely  say,  he  has  interested  and  amused  us 
so  highly,  that  we  have  not  the;  slightest  wish  or  temptation  to 
find  fault  with  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  heiEurtuy  willing 
to  meet  hiiu  again,  when  as  good  a  cause  demands  the  exerciaQ 
of  his  talents. 


Art.  VI. — A  Narrative  <yf  the  Lots  of  the  Winterton  East  In^ 
diaman^  wrecked  on  the  Coast  of  Madagascar  in  1792,  and 
of  the  Si^fferings  connected  tenth  that  Event;  to  which  is  sttb^ 
joined^  a  Short  Account  of  the  Naiives,<^^ Madagascar^  with 
Suggestions  as  to  their  CivUizaOon.  By  a  Passenger  in  the 
Ship.  Edinburgh :  Waugh  &  Innes.  London :  Hatchard 
&Seeley.     1820. 

i  HERE  is  perhaps  no  narrative  which  excites  more  interest  than 
that  of  a  shipwreck.^  Its  effect  is  heightened  in  proportion  to 
the  minuteness  of  the  description  of  the  progress  of  the  disas- 
ter, and  of  the  fi?elings  of  the  individuals  who  are  the  sufferers. 
Every  moment,  under  such  a  calamity,  being  precious,  and  big 
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wkh  iklB**Maii]th  life  xk  death^^we  waicb^  trith  ^mofit  bneatfa. 
lasn  anxiety^  eveiy  inoident  in  the  desoriptioR  that  exciles  hopst 
at.  ftar  for  die  penoils  with  whwe  situation  ive  are  led  irreststi* 
bly  and  deeply  to  sytnpaliiize.  Independently,  alao,  of  the  in*, 
temt  mne  likie  in  the  suiFer^s,  such  a  teene  is  cuiichis  to  the 
moralii^  as  affixding  a  test  of  various  eharactcs^ ;  for  while  it 
exhiUttsone  of  the  noblest  traits  of  firiendsliip,  bercnsm,  and 
selfideiiial,  dit  displays  often  a  painful:  oontrest  of  .unft^ng  self- 
isbnesaatid  "vicdence. 

In  :the  Tariety,  however,  of  such  events,  while  there  are  pectu 
liar  dicmnstances  in  eadi,  which  tend  roaterially  to  modify  our 
annpiithy,  there  are  certun  general  oonuderations  under  whic^ 
these  may  be  dassed.  Among  such,  we  think,  may  be  reckon* 
ed  tlie  comparative  magnitude  and  eqmpm^it  of  the  vessel,  the 
nature  and  composition  of  the  ci^ew,  and  the  character  and  rank 
of  the  odier  persons  on  board.  Who,  for  instance,  can  read, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  the  simple  natratiive  of  the  loss  of 
that  magnificent,  ^p  of  the  line,  the  Centaur,  as^iven  by  her 
oommai^er,  and  not  feel  the  anxious  interest,  the  overwhelmmg 
emotioD  to  which  we  have  alluded,  when,  after  the  painful  enu* 
meration  of  the  ineffectual  attempts  to  iivert  the  fatal  catas^ 
trophe,  all  hope  is  relinquished;  and,  as  a  last  chance  for  life^ 
amidst  the  vioience  of  a  storm,  and  the  gloom  of  a  wintry  nighty 
the  galiai:^  Inglefield  leaps^  in  a  critical  moment,  while  the  ship 
was  going  down,  into  the  only  remaining  boat,  which  rescued 
him  and  eleven  others,  the  sole  survivors  of  the  noble  and  nu- 
merous ship^s  company*— men,  too,  be  it  observed,  who  had  so 
very  recently  borne  a  distinguished  part  in  a  victory  that  put 
an  end  to  a  destructive  war,  and  gave  peace  to  Europe  ? 

Under  this  impression^  we  cannot  help  considering  an  East 
India  ship  as  combining,  in  its  general  character,  more  interest- 
ing* circumstances  than  perhaps  any  other  descriptioit  of  vessel 
in  Ihe  calamity  of  a  shipwreck.  The  magnitude  cS  these  vessels 
•x-tfae  wealth  which  they  convey— their  importance  in  a  political 
view  as  fiHfming  a!  regular  link  of  connection  with  that  wonder- 
ful ^npiite,- wlncfc  from  sm^  begiiinings -has  increased  to  such 
an  extent,  and  has  been  the  source  of  so  much  power  to  lliis 
country-— the  number'  of  their  crew,  and  the  regularity  of  their 
appointments  and  discipline,  all  tend  to  give  them  an  importance 
far  beyond  that  of  mere  traders;  while  there  are  other  pecu- 
liarities which  Augment  the  concern  for  their  fate,  and  cre- 
ate an  interest  in  their  welfare  of  the  highest  kind.  They  form 
not  only  tiie  medium  of  comitierce,  but  the  regular  conveyances 
by  which  the  mmierons  individuals  connected  with  our  Indkui 
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dominoos  srr  first  «acriai  to  that  seene  of  ambitkm  and  tn^ 
terpnm,  joni  afterwards  returned  to  their  oative  oountry  to 
enjoj  what  they  have  there  acquired ;  and  besides  tbeae^  in 
the  momiog  of  life  fludhed  with  hone  and  eager  with  expecta'. 
tioD,  or  in  mate  advanced  years  iSUea  with  the  delightful  unage 
and  antidpation  cxf  a  Britidi  booi&-^there  are  to  be  found  in 
them  some  of  the  most  endearing  objects  of  human  afioetioa  and 
domestic  attachmentt-^females  the  first  in  rank,  in  beautj,  and 
accomplishments,  in  every  interesting  relation  of  life-«-^pareiita 
rejoining  their  children,  or  children  returning  to  thor  parents. 
It  is  thmfore  no  essaggeiation  to  say,  that  the  fondest  expecta^ 
tioDs  of  the  human  heart  are  often  involved  in  the  safety  of  these' 
vessels ;  while  what  is  known  of  the  general  halnts  of  those  wha 
are  on  board,  precludes  the  idea  oi*  mudb  fortitude  being  shown: 
in  dbtresmng  emergencies. 

Persons  whose  lives  are  spent  in  the  midat  of  danger  and 
alarm,  and  who,  like  the  seamen  of  the  British  Navy^  are  stran. 
gers  to  fearj  may  meet  death  in  its  most  terrible  form,  widiout 
shriRiuDg-^but  the  sufferings  of  a  ship^s  company  composed  in' 
the  manner  we  just  have  alluded  to,  must,  in  all  casea^  be  pecu*' 
liarlj  severe,  and  in  most  very  indifferently  borne.  The  history 
of  the  East  India  Company  containa  n^ny  instances  of  tfaie 
lose  of  valuable  ships,  some  of  a  more  peculiarly  distressing  na« 
ture,  but  all  of  them  distinguished  by  circumstances  more  or  less^ 
melandholy,  in  thdr  effects  on  a  wide  circle  of  society. 

These  refiectioBS  have  been  suggested  by  the  narrative  whscb: 
forms  the  subject  of  this  artiele,  and  whidi>,  as  the  events  at  the 
time  excited  deep  interest  and  anxiety,  we  think  will  be  read  > 
with  much  of  the  same  interest  at  this  day-^now  that  a  regular 
and  minute  detail  is  ^en  of  all  the  circumstances. 

The  Winterton  East  Indiaman,  whose  melancholy  fate  fatn» 
the  subject  of  this  narrative,  sailed  for  Madras  and  Bengal  from 
Engkiiid  on  the  2d  of  May,  179^  It  was  commandod  by  Cap* 
tain  George  Dundas,  of  the  ancient  family  estate  of  the  some 
name  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  a  gentleman  of  great . 
respectalnlity  ami  experience  in  his  profession.  The  author  of 
the  narrative,  who,  we  regret,  has  not  given  his  name,  went  as  m 
passei^er  in  the  vessel  for  India,  where  we  know  that  he  subset 
queatly  held  a  high  dvil  appointment.  In  tlie  nreface,  he  states 
that  he  had  been  induced  to  lay  before  the  public  a  minute  ac- 
count of  an'  evisit  so  long  past,  from  a  wish  to  preserve,  while 
some  of  the  survivors  slill  remain,  a  record  of  drcumstanees 
<leeplj  iatevesting  to  meeuy  individuals^  and  of  which  no  distinct  > 
^i  eonnected  detail  had  ever  been  g^ven  to  the  world.    He  Jiad, 
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when  relieved  from  the  scene  oif  the  shipwreck,  prepared  a  ma- 
nuscript account,  aided  by  notes  of  another  passenger ;  and  ha- 
ving  lately  met  with  Mr;  jDale,  the  only  surviving  officer  of  the 
ship,  and  now  captain  of  an  Indiaman,  who  had  also  kept  a  very 
Tegular  journal  of  the  whole  transactions,  he  was  endi)led,  by 
the  use  of  that  officer^s  MS.  to  give  an  accurate  description  of 
the  disastrous  event  in  all  its  particulars.  These  t\t^o  narratives 
are,  therefore,  combined  in  the  work  before  us.  One  part  of 
Captain  Dale^s,  however^  relates  exclusively  to  the  perilous  ex- 
pecution  he  made  in  a  small  open  bo9.t,,  with  other  two  gentle- 
men, across  the  channel  of  Mozambique^  in  order  to  obtain  a  ves- 
sel to  take  the  survivors  of  the  wreck  from  Madagascar;  but 
even  when  the  narratives  relate  to  the  same  circumstances,  the 
author  prefers  quoting  Mr.  Dale^s,  in  his  own  words,  to  making 
an  abstract  from  it;  which,  though  it  injures  in  some  degree  the 
description  in  point  of  continuity,  certainly  imparts  to  it  a  more 
lively  effect. 

The  work,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  is  in  four  divisions : 
The  first  relates  to  the.  circumstances  of  the  voyage  and  ship^ 
wreck,  and  the  events  till  the  arrival  of  the  survivors  at  Tulfeary 
in  Madagascar ;  ,the  second,  to  the  residence  on  that  island,  and 
some  account  of  the  natives ;  the  third  contains  Mr.  Dale^s  ex- 
pedition to  Mozambique ;  and  the  last,  the  departure  from  Ma- 
dagascar till  the  arrival  at  Madras. 

The  ship,  when  it  left  England,  was  crowded  with  passengers^ 
among  whom  were 'ten  ladies.  Above  thirty  dined  at  the  cap- 
tain'^s  table ;  and,  besides  them,  a  number  messed  in .  the.  cabin 
of  the  third  mate.  There  were  also  a  good  many  recruits  on 
board ;  making  in  all  about  280  persons.  The  voyage  to  the 
Cape  was  prosperous  and  agreeable.  After  a  short  stay  there, 
which  was  beneficial  to  the  health,  and  highly  conducive  to 
the  comfort  of  the  passengers,  they  set  sail  on  the  1st  Au- 
gust. The  original  intention  of  the  captain  was  to  proceed 
by  what  is  called  the  outer  passage  to  India;  but  the  wind 
proving  unfavourable,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  tenth  of  the  mdnth, 
to  bear  up  for  the  Mozambique  channel.  On  Sunday  the  19thf 
when  going  with  a  fair  wind,,  they  were  in  expectation  of  see-^ 
ing,  by  next  morning,  the  ^sland .  of .  Madagascar,  from  wbich« 
by  the  coincidence  of  the  time^pieces  with  recent  lunar  observa- 
tions, it  was  imagined  they. were  still  comdderably  distant.  The 
evening  of  that  day  was  uncommonly  pleasant,  and  the  whole 
passengers  were  cheerful  and  joyous.  Mr.  Dale  states,  that 
when  he  i^elieved  the  second  pfiicer  at  midniglit,  the  captain  was 
on  deck,  and  gave  directions  about  the  steering.  He, came  again 
at  two,  and  remained  till  jjiree,  when  he  left  it,  ordieriqg  every 
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precaution  to  be  taken  as  to  looking  out  for  land ;  and  adding, 
<'  If  you  see, any  thing  suspicious,  act  accordingly,  without  wait- 
"  ing  for  me7  Mr  Dale  farther  states,  "  Captain  Dundas  had 
not  been  off  the  deck  above  seven  or  eight  minutes  when  the  ship  struck. 
The  first  shock  was  scarcely  perceptihle,  except  to  the  man  at  the  helm : 
The  sensation  it  caused  in  me,  was  as  if  some  of  the  small  spars  aloft  had 
been  carried  away^  and  I  looked  up  in  that  idea ;  but  the  second  time  the 
ship  diumped^  I  was  violently  driven  from  the  after  hatchway  to  the  wheeL" 

The  author  describes  the  effect  of  it  as  follows :  "  Those  who 
have  not  experienced  the  sensation  of  a  ship  grounding  on  rocks,  can  form 
no  adequate  idea  how  awful  it  is,  particularly  when  it  happens  during  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  in  the  midst  of  doubt  as  to  the  local  situation* 
The  cabin  in  whidi  I  slept  was  near  the  after-^hatchway,  not  far  from  that 
of  Mr.  Chambers,  the  chief  mate  ;  and  the  voice  is  still  sounding  in  my  ear 
ef  Captdn  Dundas  calling  loudly  and  repeatedly  to  him  that  t£e  ship  had 
struck." — "  One  of  the  passengers,  who  was  sleeping  in  a  fixed  bed  place,  in 
what  is  called  the  great  cabin,  sprung  from  his  bed  on  the  first  ahum,  and 
had  scarcely  quitt^  it  when  tne  rudder,  or  some  part  of  it,  was  forced 
through  the  deck,  and  shivered  the  bed-place  in  a  way  that  must  have  prov- 
ed fatal  to  its  possessor,  if  he  had  been  more  tardy  in  leaving  it.  Everymul 
that  could  move  was  speedily  on  deck;  and,  crowded  as  the  sliip  was  with 
passengers  of  all  kinds,  the  reader  may  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  motley  scene 
that,  in  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  night,  presented  itself,  none  feeling  certua 
but  every  moment  might  be  the  last.  It  may  be  indeed  well  said,  '  thai 
while  in  life  we  are  in  the  midst  of  death ;'  and  no  contrast  could  be  wdl 
more  striking  than  the  then  state  of  things,  and  the  happiness  of  the  pre-. 
ceding  evening — a  transition  that  a  few  short  hours  had  sufficed  to  produce. 
At  the  time  the  ship  struck  the  water  appeared  to  the  eye  smooth  as  a  mill- 
pond;  no  breakers  were  visible,  (the  circumstance,  in  fact,  that  may  be  said 
to  have  '  lured  us  to  our  doom ; ')  but  the  natural  agitation  of  the  water 
wasj  notwithstanding,  such  as  to  occasion  the  ship  to  beat  incessantly." 
Pp.  9—11. 

The  instant  the  iaccident  occurred,  Mr,  Dale  threw  the  sails 
in  a  position  to  put  the  ship  round ;  but  this  not  succeeding. 
Captain  Dundas,  who  sprung  immediately  on  deck,  tried  the  mea.- 
sure  of  backing  the  sails,  and  ordered  out  boats  for  sounding. 
The  wind  being  off  shore,  and  deep  water  within  100  yards 
astern,  it  was  expected  the  ship  would  float  ofl^;  and  the  experi- 
ment seemed  at  first  successful :  but  by  some  unexplained  oc- 
currence the  sails  were  again  filled,  and  the  vessel  a  second  time 
precipitated  on  a  reef  of  rocks,  about  six  miles  from  the  land. 
During  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  the  ship  continued  to  beat  with 
increasing  violence,  and  the  bottom  became  so  shattered  that  the 
pumps  were  of  no  avail.  An  expectation  was  entertained,  that 
on  the  flowing  of  the  tide  on  Monday  afternoon  the  ship  might  pe 
got  off;  but  the  experiment  proved  completely  abortive.'  *'  She 
had,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  narrative,  **  become  unmoveable  by 
**  human  power,  and  all  hope  of  her  safety  terminated.*" 

The  yawlxras  then  dispatched  with  the  second  mate,  Mr.' 
Spens,  and  the  pui-ser  Mr.  Dun,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
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the  safest  place  of  landinf^*  The  booms  were  rafted  idongride^ 
the  deck  entirely  cleared-— every  preparation  made  for  disem- 
barking the  passengers ;  and  tne  casks  of  qnrits  not  required 
were  staved,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  to  prevent  inebriety.  In 
the  evening  of  the  day.  Captain  Dundas  called  the  people  toge- 
ther—explained the  situation  where  they  were  as  to  latitude?— 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  paying  proper  attention  to  the  com- 
Biands  of  the  officers— assured  them  of  his  assistance  and  ad- 
vice, and  his  determination  to  abide  by  the  ship  till  he  could  en- 
tertain a  reasonable  expectation  of  every  person's  safety.  This 
manly  address  was  received  with  becoming  respect,  ana  return- 
ed With  three  cheers,  and  assurance  of  desire  to  acquiesce  in  his 
widies.  In  expectation  of  landing  next  day,  the  boats  vere 
moored  a-stem  m  order  to  be  in  readiness ;  and  a  degree  of  con- 
fidence was  generally  entertained,  of  being  rescued  from  their 
perilous  situation.  About  9  that  evening,  the  water  made  free 
access  into  the  great  cabin ;  and  the  passengers  were  compelled 
to  retreat  to  the  round-house.  The  surf  beating  violently  on 
the  wreck,  the  situation  of  the  ladies  in  particular  became  very 
deplorable ;  but  tliey  exhibited  then,  and  throughout,  the  great- 
^i  firmness  of  mind.  We  cannot  explain  the  subsequent  situ- 
ation of  the  crew  lietter  than  in  the  words  of  the  author. 

*'  So  were  things  tiH  about  the  hour  of  midnight,  when  a  cry  of  horror  was 
raised,  that  the  boats,  which  had  been  moored  astern  of  the  ship,  were  over- 
set \  AH  sprung  immediately  on  deck,  and  dreadftd  indeed  were  the  objects 
that  there  met  the  eye,  as  far  as  the  darkness  allowed,  and  still  more  the 
sounds  that  assailed  the  ear.  The  piercing  shrieks  of  the  drowning  men, 
mingling  with  the  loud  roaring  of  tne  surf,  of  which  the  violence,  joined 
with  the  darkness  oi  the  n%ht,  precluded  any  very  efleetual  means  of  aid, 
werf  enough  to  rend  any  heart.  It  was  wonderful  that  any.  of  the  people 
left  in  the  boats  were  saved,  as  the  only  help  that  could  be  given  was  bj 
throwing  out  ropes,  the  chances  against  their  reaching  which  appeared  to  be 
innumerable ;  yet,  out  of  ten,  three  were  thus  miraculously  preserved,  and 
bro^it  on  board.  This  last  event  produced  a  fearful  aggravation  of  our 
diiSculties  and  dangers*  The  boaits  were  our  main  prop,  and  ^at  now  was 
gCAe;  While  the  increasing  violence  of  the  wind  and  surf,  made  it  a  very 
doubtful  thing  if  the  wreck  would  hold  together  till  morning.  I  have  no 
distinct  recollection  how  we  passed  the  remainder  of  this  night ;  but  in  such 
a  night  of  horrors,  there  could  have  been  but  little  rest.  God  was  pleased, 
however,  taspave  us  to  see  the  b'ght  of  neitt  mornings  which  ushered  in  the 
day  that  was  to  terminate  thu  part  of  our  calamities. 

'^  As  soon  as  day-light  appeared,  on  the  Slst,  the  general  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  important  object  of  preparing  rafts^  the  only  remaining  ground 
of  hope.  This  was  done  chiefly  from  planks,  and  what  spars  remained  after 
the  irreparable  loss  of  the  preedBng  day,  (the  booms  along^de  having  brc^ 
loose  j)  but  any  thing  that  would  float  was  pressed  into  the  service.  The 
carpenter,  an  active,  inteUigeiit  man,  suggested  the  truly  seaman-like  mea* 
£uro  of  sawing  ofi*  the  poop  of  the  ship,  so  as  to  render  it  available  as  a  raft 
'  By  ctrtting  scuttles  at  proper  distances  through  the  deck,  we  were  enabled 
to  laah  six  empty  butta  upon  it,  which  helped  to  buoy  it  up,  and  by  placing 
ropes  around  we  sides,  there  was  a  good  hold-fast.'  *'    F)[>.  20—23. 
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Next  morning,  the  yawl  returned  i  but  as  the  surf  was  run- 
ning tnountdjiis  high,  it  was  with  difficulty  brought  within  bail 
of  Uie.  wrecK  ;  wbeu  it  announced  that  the  beach  in-ahore  was 
the  same  ail  adong,  a  aurf  every  where  covering  it  Some  canoes 
were  observed ;  but  none  could  approach^  from  the  violence  of 
the  sea. 

^^ '  In  the  forenooD^  it  beu^iibservod^  that  vrhatev^  things  were  thrown 
overboa^rd^  drifted  in-sh^re,  tSr^  or  four  raftn  kftihfi  ship  with  about  60 
people  on  them ;  and  several  went  on  the  remaining  henrcoopt  and  tmptf 
wine  (diests,  or  any  thing  that  would  float  thenb  They  were  stiypt  by  th« 
iimer  leef  for  some  time,  till  the  tide  flowed,  when  we  saw  them  get  safe  on 
shore.'  (Mr.  Pale's  MS»)  As  every  pne  who  could  oae  active  means  in  the 
way  of  preparing  rafts  were  thnp  providing  ts  fast  aa  they  eo«ild  £or  thcsr 
safety,  Captain  Dundas  judged  it  lus  duty  to  use  his  best  enorta  to  save  the 
ladies  from  the  fate  which  appeared  impesiding,  as  their  situation  was  be- 
coming every  hour  more  critical.  The  embarking  on  such  rafts  as  could  at 
that  moment  he  had,  must  have  been  to  the  whole  party  full  of  hazard,  pas- 
sing, as  they  must  have  d<me,  through  a  fearfdl  surf,  and  little  ns^  to  sach 
boisterous  navigation;  but  still  the  hazard  appeared  to  Captain  Dundas  to 
be  liefis  than  remaining  on  the  wreck.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  taken 
port  (Mf  the  It^es  undo:  his  ehame,  and  that  the  chief  mate  ahould  go  en 
another  lafi  with  the  othars.  Iiaving  intimaeed  the  plan,  ^y  were  all 
bappy  to  aeoede  to  the  proposal,  and  anrangemente  were  made  to  go  on  with 
it.  But  on  farther  discussion  wid&  the^  chief  mate,  the  scfaene  was  tliouglit 
too  hazardous  to  be  att^oapted,  and  was  finally,  peihapa  imhappily,  aban- 
aoned."    Pp.»»--«5. 

The  next  object  was  Uunching  the  poop  as  a  xaft,  ivbich  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  defer  till  next  morning. 

''  All  forenoon  the  ladies  had  been  standing  on  deck,  under  the  lee  of  6ie 
starboard  side  of  the  ship,  as  the  most  sheltered  situation ;  but  the  surf, 
which  was  then  making  free  way  through  all  the  cabins  below  and  above,  was 
continually  washing  over  them." — "  Towards  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  surf  had  (I  suppose)  slackened  a  little ;  and  the  ladies  were  conducted, 
in  the  hope  of  bet^f  shelter  below,  to  the  cabin  of  the  chief  mate :  But  they 
had  not  been  there  very  long,  before  it  was  fonnd  thari;  the  water  poured  in 
so  fast,  that  another  move  was  requisite,  and  they  again  a8een<fed  to  the 
^k,  and  returned  to  the  roimd-hons^  which,  wet  sisd  dieary  as  it  thai 
was^  was  a  Kttle  more  raised  above  the  surf,  and  lesseimoaed  to  the  violenee 
of  the  torrent  that  was  washing  over  every  oomer  of  the  ship.  ^Captain 
Dundas  was  at  that  time  sitting  in  the  part  of  the  round-house  that  had 
fonned  bis  own  cabin ;  and  his  whole  appeanmce  is  nearly  as  mvt^  depicted 
0^  my  mind  aa  if  the  event  hod  been  of  recent  date     He  had  tterown  vm^ 
I  him  a  piece  of  sail-cloth,  or  some  such  thing,  aa  a  pvi^etimt  from  the  wet 
and  cold,  and  had  all  the  looks  of  much  exhaustion.    I  sat  by  him  for  some 
,  time,  but  cannot  recalany  thing  material  that  he  may  have  said.    I  only 
I  remember,  when  the  surf  was  beating  with  increasing  fUry  on  the  wreck, 
his  observing  diat  we  must  ezpeet  that  violenee  to  go  on  tlH  a  oertain  period, 
'  that  he  lumed,  of  the  tide.    1  rather  think  tJltst  ks  ^  «it  then  quite  an- 
ticipate the  final  catastrophe  being  so  very  near  as  it  was.    The  surf,  how- 
ever,  was  at  that  time  much  higher  than  it  had  yet  been ;  and  a  fatal  symp- 
J«n  was  appearing  in  the  rising  of  the  deck,  which  indicated  that  the  tim- 
bers of  the  ship  were  giving,  way.    I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  Captain 
Dundas  any  nxore  after  that  period.      Pp.  2^k-*S8. 
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*^  The  number  remaining  on  the  wreck  at  the  dosing  scene  must  liave 
been  from  180  to  SOO^  placed,  as  I  have  describel,  on^e  poop^  and  star- 
board side  of  the  ship.  How  long  we  remained  in  that  situation^  it  is  im- 
poadble  conectly  to  say  ;•  but  it  was  pobably  about  half  or  three  quarters 
0f  an  hour.  Th/saeacontinued  to  rage  with  unabatingfnry.  Thelarbeard 
aide  of  the  ahip  had  been  totally  beat  out ;  and  fragments  of  the  wreck  and 
cargo  were  dashing  in  all  directions.  To  use  the  words  of  a  well-known 
poem*: 

*'  At  laagth  ascmder  torn,  ber  frame  divides^ 
«^  And  cradiitig  spreads  in  ruin  o*er  the  tides  !'* 
while  each  returning  surf,  as  it  came  in  succession,  rolling  and  towering  on, 
aeemed  ready  to  engulph  its  destined  prey.  ^  We  were, '  as  above  stated, 
about  six  miles  from  land.  Darkness  had  now  set  in ;  and  wae  only  inter- 
Ttipted  a  Utile  by  a  faint  glimmering  light,  shed  by  the  setting  moon,  then 
three  or  four  days  old,  that  had  the  effect  merely  of  making  the  horror  of 
the  scene  more  visible."  Pp.  33,  33. 

The  author,  in  the  view  of  an  opportunity  of  leaving  the 
wreck,  went  down  to  his  cabin  for  some  papers  of  importance; 
and  had  scarcely  re-ascended  the  deck,  when  the  awful  crisis  took 
place  that,  is  thus  related. 

'^  The  hawser  and  andior,  which  had  been  carried  a  stem  of  l!he  ship  in 
an  early  stage  of  the  wreck,  had  produced  the  effect  of  keeping  the  stem 
towards  the  surf,  and  thereby  lessening  its  force ;  but  the  fury  of  the  surf 
waa  what  nothing  could  lon^  withstand.  At  length  the  hawser  snapt,  and 
.the  ship  was  hove  round  with  her  broad-side  to  the  rocks^  so  that  every  part 
became  exposed  to  shock  after  shock  of  the  tremendous  element.  This  hap- 
pened between  6  and  7  o^clock  in  the  evening ;  and  there  was  a  cry  for  aH 
to  get  on  the  poop.  From  the  cause,  I  thu]Jc,  that  I  have  mentioned,  I 
was  among  the  last  that  got  up,  so  that  there  was  just  one  person  between 
me  and  the  extremity  towards  the  deck,  and  from  the  inclined  state  of  the 
wreck,  lying  then  almost  entirel]^  on  the  larboard  side,  many  (myself  in- 
cluded) were  enabled  to  take  their  place  on  the  starboso-d-side,  which  was 
now  uppermost.  Soon  after  this,  the  ship  was  broke  asunder  with  a  dread- 
ful crash,  somewhere  near  the  fore  hatchway ;  and  the  fore  part  was  carried 
iSurther  out  to  sea,  with  some  of  the  people  upon  it."    I^.  29,  30. 

The  crew  and  passengers  were  now  committea  to  the  violence 
of  the  winds  and  waves,  principally  on  two  large  portions  of  the 
ship,  which  served  as  rafts ;  namely,  the  poop,  which  had  been 
prepa^  for  the  purpose,  and  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship, 
'trhich  broke  off  from  the  remainder.  The  fore  part  of  the  ship 
also  separated  with  several  persons  on  it,  sqme  of  whom  after- 
wards joined  those  upon  another  raft.  These  portions  of  the 
vessel  separated  from  each  other  with  a  tremendous  violence  of 
the  sea.  The  author  observes — "  From  the  darkness  of  the 
'<  night,  and  the  noise  of  the  sea,  we  on  the  starboard  part  of 
^^  the  ship,  where  I  was,  knew  nothing  of  what  was  passing; 
• "  and  I  can  form  no  correct  idea  of  the  interval  that  elapsed 
"  between  the  departure  of  the  poop,  of  which  we  were  not 

«  The  Shipwreck. 
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«<  awarp,  «nd  our  awn  final  aeparation  ;  Imt  it  could  hardly  have 
^<  I^n  more  than  two  or  three  rainutefli  The  concussion  atill 
«  vibrates  through  my  fram%  of  the  tremendous  wave  that, 
<<  seemu^Iy  impdled  by  more  than  common  furvi  dashed  agsunst 
*'  us,  and  hurl^  the  portion  of  the  wreck  09  which  we  were,  in- 
<'  to  the  deep.^  It  was  at  this  time  iffaat  thp  greatest  loss  of  lives 
happened— -the  number  being  about  40'-*among  whom  was  the 
lamented  Captain  Dundasy  ^*  who  was  washed  into  the  sea,  but 
*^  recovered  his  place  on  the  raft.  In  the  momentary  interval, 
'^  he  spoke  to  one  or  two  who  saw  him  ;  but  pother  overwhelm* 
«*^  ing  wave  came,  and  washing  him  again  ofi]^  exhausted  as  he 
*<  must  have  been,  he  sunk  to  rise  in  this  life  no  murc^^.  Among 
the  number  lost  at  this  critical  moment,  were  two  young  la- 
dies going  out  to  their  friends  in  India,  and  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter w  Mrs.  C,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  who  was  torn  from 
Jier  Jnother^s  arms,  while  she,  with  her  youngest,  was  saved,  by 
reooveripg  «  raft  after  being  washed  into  the  sea. 

"  WiUxreg^  to  ;nv;3c;)fj";idds  the  author^  *^l  was  precipitated  into  the 
sea^  and  driven  entirely  from  the  wreck-  Being  able  to  swun^  though  en- 
cumbered with  tSl  my  dodies^  I  got  hold  of  a  phuik^  and  drnig  by  it>  till 
4me  of  the  nmnenms  txah  came  over  me  and  washed  me  from  it ;  Mt  I  got 
hold  of  a  secoiid^  and  the  same  thing  was,  I  think>  rm^ited  three  times.  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  mass  of  planks,  cask^  and  other  stioh  things  at- 
tending the  horrors  of  a  wrepk,  iall  tossing  about  in  the  wildest  disorder ; 
and  thou^  the  sea  spared  me,  how  I  escaped  ag^n  and  again  bang  dashed 
to  atoms,  is  trttly  miorvellous.  My  1^  once  got  entangled  in  a  rope  attached 
to  one  of  the  planks,  and  fracture  at  Iba^  appeared  inevitable ;  but  from 
this  too  I  was  extricated."— 

"  How  long  I  floated  about  in  the  way  I  have  been  describing,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  say ;  but  the  time  must  have  been  considerable,  as,  when 
I  reached  a  comparative  place  of  safety,  we  had  verv  neariy,  if  not  entirely, 
gotoutof  the  reach  of  the  surf.  Thisplace  of  refuge  wasthepartof  the 
diip  from  which  I  had  been  originally  washed,  of  which  I  knew  no  more 
than  if  it  had  been  hundreds  of  miles  distant.  Completely  heaven-directed, 
without  any  knowledge  or  endeavour  o£  mv  own,  I  was  ^mjfted  alongdde  of 
it  It  was  consideraUy  raised  above  the  le?d  of  the  water^  and  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  dismounting  from  my  last  plank  to  get  on  board  of  it ;  but  a 
£ne  fellow  of  ^  seij^uit*  of  whom  I  still  think  with  gratitude,  look  hold  of 
me  and  hauled  me  tfpj  ^nd  to  my  utter  amazement  an^d^oy,  I  again  f^un^ 
myself  in  the  midst  of  many  of  my  shipmates.  The  transition  was  so  verv 
gitet,  liuit,  miserably  wretdied  as  our  condition  in  truth  still  was,  I  think 
I  had.all  the  gratification  betonging  to  those  moments^  of  which  contrast  is 
probably  the  influential  source,  that  now  and  then  occur  to  give  new  relish 
to  fife  ;  and>  for  a  time,  thoush^  safety  quite  an  assured  thing."  Pp-  39—43. 

The  poop  first  i-eachcd  the  shore,  after  a  night  passed  in  great 
^istriess  and  suffering ;  the  whole  of  it  was  immersed  in  the  wa- 
ter, so  that  the  per&ons  upon  it  were  middle  deep,  and  in  immi- 
nent hazard  from  sinking  down  through  exhaustion.  There 
were  on  this '  part  of  the  wrcckj  five  ladies,  besides  several  fc^ 
male  attendants,  and  soldiers  wives. 

yoL.  ivi  q, 
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Mf.  Dale,  ^Hd  three  officers,  oonstrueted  A  raft  witii  the  best 
materials  they  could  find,  which  they  threw  overboard^  and 
jumped  after  it,  in  a  critical  moment,  wh^n  the  ship  was  gmng 
to  pieces.  It  was  truly  miraculous,  Umt  with  such  a  kind  of  as- 
mstance,  exp«t  as  th^y  were  at  swimming,  they  ever  reached  the 
shore.  They  were  upset  by  every  surf  that  broke  over  them^ 
and  with  the  utmost  difficulty  regained  the  raft^-— thi&  first  that 
did  so  calling  to  the  others-— and  as  they  were  continually  washed 
from  it,  this  was  frequently  repeated.  At  lei^h,  after  bciiig 
19  hours  in  the  water,  they  suc^eded  in  paddling  to  the  shore. 

That  portion  of  the  ship  which  we  have  mentioned  the  author 
reached  after  his  being  in  such  imminent  danger  of  perishing, 
was  not  so  'successful  in  its  progress  to  the  shore,  as  it  grounded 
upon  a  reef  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it,  and  could  not,  by 
iany  eflfbrts,  assisted  by  the  tide,  be  propelled  farther.  A  c^oe 
now  approached  them ;  and  it  was  to  the  credit  of  the  fedings 
of  all  present,  that  they  unanimously  proposed  that  Mrs.  C.  atid 
her  surviving  daughter,  should  be  first  carried  ashore^  with  a 
gentleman,  a  friend  of  this  lady's,  to  take  charge  of  her.  Some 
more  canoes  came  off,  and  took  part  of  the  crew ;  the  remainder, 
among  whom  was  the  author,  expected  to  be  relieved  imme- 
diately, but  for  three  days  they  underwent  the  accumulated 
sufiermgs  of  a  burning  sun,  and  cold  nights,  without  shelter 
from  either,  also  of  hunger,  and  still  more  of  thirstj— during 
which  time  one  of  them  died  of  fatigue.  It  was  in  this  desperate 
situation  that  some  tried  to  make  small  rafts  from  any  fragments 
within  their  reach — ^in  which  experiment  several  were  drowned. 
One  s£dlor,  however,  actuated  by  personal  or  family  attachment, 
constructed  one  from  very  frail  materials,,  on  which  he  placed 
two  brothers  of  Lord  Dalhousie ;  and  holding  it  with  one  handj 
and  swimming  with  the  other,  succeeded  in  conveying  them  ashore. 
The  sufferings  which  those  who  remained  underwent  from 
thirstj  ex:ceeded  every  other  to  which  they  were  subjected,  and 
the  following  incident  strongly  marks  the  severity  bf  their  dis- 
tress, by  the  nature  of  the  relief  so  eagerly  adopted.  A  hog, 
which  had  been  preserved  on  the  wreck,  was  killed  as  a  last 
resource,  the  blood  carefully  saved,  and  accurately  divided  among 
the  persons  on  the  wreck-— being  about  half  a  tea-cup-fuU  to  each ; 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  remark,  that,  desperate  as  their  situation 
was,  there  was  no  attempt  at  violence  or  preference.  Mr.  De 
Souza  offered  the  author  his  allowance,  aS  even  then  he  had  an 
insuperable  aversion  to  the  liquid,  and  the  author  says  he  still 
retains  a  grateful  feeling  of  the  obligation  incurred.  They  were 
at  last  relieved  by  some  canoes ;<ehich  came  off  for  the  purpose ; 
their  emotions  on  finding  that  these  were  approaching  them 
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were  qtlite  overpowering,  mid  they  were  thus  rescued  from  ine- 
vitable and  almost  immediate  death.  On  gaining  the  shore,  their 
first  object  \nl&  Co  obbdn  a  draught  of  water,  which  they  met 
oome  of  the  natives  carryii^,  who  diaxged  the  enormous  price 
cxf  a  dollar  ft»r  as  muck  as  one  person  could  drink ;  but  even 
at  that  price  they  thought  it  not  too  dear. 

Mr.  Dale,  on  landihg,  found  the  poop,  and  the  people  who 
had  gone  a^ore  on  it,  the  ladies  being  in  a  sort  of  cavern  in  the 
iDcks^  diying  their  clothes ;  he  then  proceeded  to  4  little  distance, 
where  he  found  Mrs.  G.  and  her  aurviving  daughter,  and  some 
others.  .  He  obtained  a  canoe  to  convey  Mrs.  C.  to  join  the 
principal,  party ;  and  having  at  last  ^assembled  ail  who  had  theh 
got  on  shore,  he  recommended  to  them  to  supply  theitaselves 
with  as  much  of  the  articles  of  dotbes  and  provisions,  which 
were  washed  in  by  the  tide  in  consideraUe  quantity  from  the 
wreck,  as  each  could  carry— ^prepsratory  to  ihdr  journey  to  the 
readence  of  the  kihg  of  tne  district. 

The  party  consisted  at  &*st  of  70  or  80  people,  among  whom 
were  seven  of  the  ladies,  most  ci  the  passengers,  and  the  officers 
lof  the  ship.  Their  dresses  gave  them  a  very  masquerade  ap- 
pearance, so  that,  disastrous  as  their  condition  was,  Mr.  Dale 
mentions  they  could  not  help  laughing  at  each  bther.  The 
ladies,  in  particular,  had  a  very  motley  appearance,  it  being  dif- 
&uit  to  say,  at  the  first  look,  whether  the  male  or  feikiale  pre- 
ponderatea  in  their  garments. 

They  had  a  tedious  and  fetiguing  march  of  a  week  over 
very  rough  ground,  and  through  thick  woods,  bdTore  they  ar*. 
rived  at  TuUear,  the  residence  of  the  king,  a  distance  they  esti* 
mated  at  100  miles.  On  the  last  day  of  their  journey,  says 
Mr.  Dale,  ^<  In  the  evening,  we  arrived  at  Tullear,  "having 
first  to  wade  the  river,  near  the  banks  of  which  it  lies,  and  were  directed  to 
the  king,  whom  we  found  in  the  midst  of  his  principal  attendants,  armed 
with  musquets  and  spears,  sitting  on  mats,  mider  the  shade  of  some  large 
tamarind  trees.  His  reception  of  us  was  such  as  I  shall  never  forget.  He 
embraced  me  with  much  affection ;  I  offered  him  a  present,  fit  was  all  we 
had;  some  trinket  or  other,)  whddi  he  declined  accepting,  ana  directed  his 
interpreter  to  tell  me,  how  sorry  he  Was  for  our  nusKHrtunes;,  and  also,  that 
he  could  not  think  of  taking  any  thing  from  us,  but  that  he  would  be  happy 
to  give  us  any  tiling  he  had ;  that  the  king  of  Baba  and  king  Geoq;e  were 
one  brother,  an4  as  sudi,  he  ^ouid  afford  us  every  protection  in  his  power. 
After  a  little  conversittioU,  he  Udd  me  he  had  ordered  a  bullock  for  us,  and 
that  huts  should  be  erected  as  soon  as  possiUe,  for  us  to  live  in.  We  tiien 
retired  for  that  night,  and  partook  of  a  good  meal,  which  our  companions 
had  been  preparing  for  us.' '     Pp.  59,  60. 

The  author  and  his  party,  who  had  been  detmned  so  many 
days  after  the  others,  took  the  same  route,  but  were  unfortunate 
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ia^bcttng  twke  robbed  atid/makreaiedlJby  the  aatms.    They  at 
la«t  r«yoined  th^r  frieiids  very  much  exhausted  by  fadg\}e  and 
liever* .   In  a  few  dajns  they  wefe  ptivided  with  hats,  and  made 
their  doBiestic  arrangements;  after  whidi  tibe  great  object  wag 
;to  endeavour  fp  pirocure  a  vessel  to  take  them  off  from  their  dreary 
situation — and  as  the  boats  had  all  been  destroyed  except  tte 
j^awli  which  bad  been  detached  to  St  Augustine^s  Bay-^-they 
^waited  for  it  with  great  impatience.     At  length  it  arrired,  and 
it  was  instantly  agreed  that  Mr.  Dale  should  proceed  in  it  to 
,MQzanibjique»  to  procure  .a  vessel  from  .the  Portuguese  govenh 
ment  there.  ,  Fjcom' the  want  of  tools  and  materials,  it  was  no 
«asy  matter  to  rig  out  this  small  boat  for  such  a  voyage.    Masts, 
sails,  ropes,  w^e  all  wanting,  and  with  difficulty  substitutesjfor 
them  w:ere  procured.     The  preparing  and  stowing  of  proviabns 
3nd  water  was  also  a  difficult  matter,  where  there  was  so  little 
accommodation  or  facilities  for  the  purpose.     There  was  but  one 
compass  preserved,  and  of  it  the  glass  was  brcJcen ;  to  remedy 
tliis,  every  possible  expedient  was  tried  as  a  substitute  without 
success — at  last  there  was  discovered  in  a  lady's  pocket-book,  a 
small  looking^^lass,  frgm  which  the  quickalver  was  scraped  and 
adjusted  so  as  to  shew  most  part  of  the  compass..   While  the 
.preparation  of  the  boat  wasgcdngon,  the  king  came  frequently 
to  look  at  it,.and,  shaking  his  head,  used  to  say  that  they  woula 
,be<drowned-*-observing  that  they  had  better  remain  till  a  ship 
came,  and  that  he  would  not  let  them  want  for  any  thing. 
..    The  boat;  .being  at  length  got  ready,  there  embarked  in  it  JVfr. 
,D^le  ^nd  Mr,  Wiltcw,  the  third  and  fourth  officeea,  Mr.  De 
Souzay  apd  four  seamen,  with  the  intention  of  reaching  Mozam- 
bique, a  distance  of  above  500  miles ;  an  attempt  ^f  the  most 
hazardous  nal;ure:  in  such^  seas..   With  the  boat,  observes  the 
author,  ^<  was  launched  all  our  hope  of  deliverance,"^ 

The  time  allowed  for  the  supposed  return  of  these  gentlemen, 
with  a  vessel  for  their  relief,  was  a.  month  or  six  weeks ;  hut  the 
period  of  seven  months  passed,  over  the  heads  of  those  who  re*- 
pmained  in  Madagascar,  before  that  happy  event,  took  place ;-r-^ 
period  during  which  they  suffered  all  the  sickness  of  heart,  arising 
from  «  hope  deferred,""  aggravated  by  the  attacks  of  severe,  ill- 
ness, in  the  form  of  intermittent  fever,  which,  during  thatJiroe, 
carried  off  from  80  to  lOOof  th«r  number,  and  left  the  suWr 
vors  in  a  state  of  the  mQst  distressing  debility. 
'  If  any  thing  could  alleviate  the  protracted  sufferings  of  tb^ 
survivors  of  the  Winterton;  it  was  the  conduct. of  th«  king  ^f 
the  pUoe^  who  displayed  a  uniform  persevering  benevolence*  and 
idelicacy  of  atteiAion  to  their  wants,  not  surpassed  ia^  the  history 
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oT  say^viWt^  people.  We  <yuo«e  A4  desbriptibn  of  this  maiihf 
persdii :  ^  Re^  dieemed  to-be  about  twentjf-five  foests  of  ng&;  not 
telly  and  MMiieF  sHinljr  made^  but  well  pnnorti6ned*  Hk  ^oonteDaaoe  did 
not  imdioi^  any  atrikiiig  abUitjr,  but^  imuui  Hv^luiess  a^  -benigyuty.  Hia 
complexion  was  remarkably  wnite^  anproaching  to  a  coppe^  coIqut.  When 
occasion  required  it^  he  appeared  with  a  good  deal  of  what  might  be  called 
in  their  way  m^tiiflcence,  having  around  him  a  large  body  of  armed  men 
and  attendants ;  but  he  did  not  seem  ibnd  ai  regal  stote^  aad  generally  wait 
about  with  Toy  few  people;  sometimfis  oidy  with  a  single  boy>  who  used  to 
carry  his  pipe  a«d  spoking  apparatus.  The  pipe  was  a  long  hollow  tub^ 
three  or  four  feet  hi  l^ngth^i  and  the  tobacco  being  kindled  at  one  end  of  it> 
the  smoke  was  drawn  through  it.  The  palace  was  little  more  than  a  hut  on' 
a  larger  seal&  It  dS^red,  however^  fW>m  the  other  huts^  in  hspAiig  MMie 
more  articles  cf  furniture;  aiid  being  surntonded  by  a  lavge  hedge  crbon^ 
boo  fenc^y  which  enclosed  a  pretty  extensive  area  where  the.  house  stQO<}» 
There  resided  the  queen>  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  Queen  Charlotte^ 
any  good  looks  she  nad  were  gone  by ;  she  was  corpulent,  but  good-tenipet^ 
ed  and  kind." — *'  The  king  was  always  apj^roaoied  with  the  most  pW>* 
found  respect  by  his  subjects:  When  Uiey  drew  near  him  on  public  ooq^p' 
uova,  they  cqvered  their  head  with  their  hand,,  and  bowed  it  almost  to  the 
ground.  No  wonder  that  they  do  so,  for,  notwithstanding  that  there  may 
be  some  few  limitations  to  the  regal  power,  I  fancy  the  king's  word  is  pret^ 
decisive  of  life  or  death:" — Pp.  145 — 147. 

The  king  suppli^  them  regularly  with  cattle  and  prolusions 
for  the  consumption  they  required,  not  without  exciting  conn- 
derable  didsenstons  among  his  cpurtiers ;  and  when  a  oonsidcv- 
abie  quantity  of  the  treasure  had  been  recovered  from  the 
wreck,  by*  the  dexterity  of  some  of  his  fishermen,  he  genevoiisly 
ordered  a  systematic  distribution  of  it  among  the  survvviKrs, 
rescuing  it  from  the  'soldiers  and  sailors,  who  had  begun  a 
scramble  for  it ;  though  he  observed,  in  a  reply  to  a  remarfk 
that  it  belonged  to  the  East  India  Company,  that  itwasiU^, 
having  been  recovered  by  his  p^ple  after  the  wreck  was  abondoiko 
ed.  One  of  the  most  taroured  individuals  in  this  distributicyhi 
was  Corporal  Mackoy,  who  was  presented  by  the  king  with  MO 
dollars,  while  the  gentlemen  passengers  only  received  60.  The 
corporal  owed  this  preference  to  histalent ih  playing  the  fife, 
which  delighted  the  king  in  no  small  degree.  This  remuneration 
for  pleasing  his  majesty  of  Tullear,  was  certainly  more  magmfi- 
cent  than  what  stands  in  tlie  ancietit  Ex)chequer  records  of  this 
country,  where,  amoi^  the  charges  of  the  Civil  list,  is  the  follow- 
ing— («  Fdr  making  the  king  laugh,  fiTe  shillings.'"  This  per* 
nonage  had  one  fault,  in  common  Diith  bis  subjects,  that  of  beiii|e 
addicted  to  spirituous  liquors ;  but  he  never  seemed  to  lose  reool- 
lection;^  or  a  sense  of  his  dignity.  ^^'Eike  the  Macedonian  mon^ 
"  arch,  he  gave  frequent  occasion  to  appeal  from  Philip  drunk 
**  to  Philip  sober;  and  Uiough  the  idea  was  not,  perhaps,  cloth- 
'*  ed  in  the  ^arb  of  claissic  taste,  it  was  perfectly  intelligible 
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«  wb«  he  used  to  sfty,  VtOiday  Bsandy  speak,  tiMOonrow  X^ 
<<  apeak.^  He  never,  even  in  ^at  state.,  departed  from  tli^  ut- 
most kindness  and  politeness  when  visiting  the  huts  ather  of 
the  gentlemen  or  the  ladies,  nor  ever  oocasicmed  any  alarm  or 
uneainness  to  the  latter. 

When  at  last  Mr.  Pale  returned  with  a  vessel,  the  king  em- 
braced him  with  tears  of  joy,  and,  says  Mr.  Dale,  <<  seeiag  me 
^  regarding  the  sickly  and  emaciated  obgects  of  our  own  people 
<<  who  stood  round  us,  and  thinking  that  I  was  attributing  the 
f<  cause  to  him,  he  assured  me  that  it  was  not  the  King  of  Baba 
^<  who  made  the  Englishmen  die,  but  God,  that  he  had  sup- 
^  ported  them  with  bullocks,  rice,  &c.  to  make  them  liye ;  but, 
<<  says  he,  <<  If  God  do  this  thing,  who  can  help.^  He  Ukewise 
delayed  an  annual  visit  to  another  part  of  his  dominions,  because 
his  English  guests  were  not  able  to  accompany  him,  and  he 
was  aware  that,  were  he  to  leave  them,  they  would  be  ill-treated. 

We  have  not  room  to  notice  more  at  length  the  narrative  of 
the  occurrences  at  Madagascar  during  the  tedious  expectation  of 
relief  for  so  long  a  period,  but  shall,  as  far  as  our  limits  pernut, 
Bve  (some  liketch  of  the  perilous  expedition  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Dale,  which  he  accomplished  with  an  enterprise,  a  fortitude, 
«  readiness  of  resource,  and  perseverance,  that  reflect  the  highest 
honour  on  bis  character,  and  peculiarly  iit  him  for  the  rank 
nrhich  we  are  happy  to  learn  he  has  now  attained  in  the  service. 
.  In  September  1792,  Mr.  Dale  and  the  persons  mentioned, 
set  sail.  ^^  Our  sensations,^  he  says  in  his  xuuxative,  <^  the 
^  first  ni^ht  after  being  launched  mto  the  apefa  ocean  in  so 
f*  small  a  boat,  may  be  somewhat  imagined,  yet  I  never  saw 
^  men  in  better  spirits.^  The  importance  of  the  object  of 
their  expedition  kept  up  their  exertions ;  the  wind  was  favour- 
able for  two  days,  but  afterwards  shifted  to  N,  N.  E.  and  never 
again  became  fair.  After  two  days  they  found  their  salt  provi- 
sions rotten,  and  the  water  dimimshed  to  an  allowance  of  half  a 
pint  to  each  per  day,  in  consequence  of  the  calabashes  in  which  it 
had  been  stowed  being  broken  by  the  motion  of  the  boat.  In  this 
Situation  they  made  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  in  about  21^ 
aouth,  die  currents  haying  set  them  to  the  westward ;  and  it  being 
deemed  impossible  to  reach  Madagascar,  then  ^bove  ;500  miles 
ofi^  they  resolved  to  run  for  a  Portuguese  settlement,  named 
•Sofala,  their  only  guide  to  which  was  a  sinaU  geographiod  grafn- 
mar  that  belonged  to  one  of  the  soldiers'  who  had  been  saved 
from  the  wreck,  and  which  Mr.  Dale  obtained  from  him,  the 
-single  book  of  charts  which  was  preserved  not  having  in  it  the 
Mozambique  tchanneL    It  was  owing  to  this  ignorance  of  the 
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coast  ^at  they  stood  for  Sofala^  when  they  .ifere  no  more  than 
20  miles  ^m  Silleman,  which,  port  maintained  a  constant  in^* 
terooursQ  with  Mozambique ;  and  the  very  place  which  in  conse- 
queQce.f^  their  circuitous  course  by  water  and  land,  they  ^ML 
not  reach  till  the  2^  January  following,  an  interval  of  4  months. 
The  necessary  fatigue  of  rowing,  and  a  feverish  attack,  debi« 
Ijitated  Mr*  Dale  so  inuch,  that  for  three  days  before  reaching 
the  land,  he  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  unable  to  rise.  After 
they  detcsrinined  to  sail  for  Sofala,  Mr.  Dale,  remarks,  f^  The 


wind^  after. our  betting  up^  ^esbened  exl^emelyi  and  caused  a  higb-£DUow« 
g  sea,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  keep  right  before  it.  It  was  really  fright- 
[  to  see  our  poor  little  boat  sometimes  oown  in  the  hollow  of  the  sea,  and 


Aen  again  mounted  aloft  on  the  top  of  a  wave.  We  owed  our  safety  to 
the  dexterity  of  one  of  the  seamen,  who  had  heen  brought  up  as  il  fisher- 
man on  the  north  coast  of  l^ngland;  by  his  excellent  steerage  np  accident 
happened.  The  afternoon. of  the  25th,  we  entered  the  mouth. of  a  river, 
and  as  it  got  dark,  we  saw  very  large  fires,  seemingly  at  no  great  distance, 
and  kept  running  for  them  till  about  midn^ht,  i^en  our  boat  grounded, 
and  soon  after  was  left  dry."    P,  170. 

Ignorant  of  their  position  they  passed  an  unpleasant  night, 
but  when  the  tide  flowed  they  got  off,  and  saw  some  canoes,  the 
persons  in  which  shewed  them  much  kindness.  It  was  now  found 
that  they  were  still  SO  niiles  from  So&la ;  but,  after  sailii^  up  an- 
other river^  they  dispatched  a  person  with  a  written  memorandum 
to  the  governor,  who  returned  a  friendly  answer,  with  a  supply 
of  refreshm^ats  that  were  peculiarly  acceptable.  On  the  99th 
September  they  landed  at  that  place,  were  received  in  the  kindest 
maoBer,  and  supplied  with  clean  clothes,— a  great  luxury,  as 
they  had  worn  their  shirts  six  or  seren  weeks,  and  were  almost 
eat  up  with  verminu  Mr.  de  Souza,  who  spoke  Portuguese,  ex- 
plained  their  situation,  but  had  some  difficulty  of  convincing  the 
governor  of  their  veracity.  They  were  informed  that  there  was 
but  cme  annual  vessd,  which  would  not  return  till  June ;  that 
during  the  norUi-east  monsoon  it  would  be  imposdbie  to  sml  to 
Mo2sambique,  but  the  Governor  offsred  them  guides  to  go  by 
an  inland  route  to  Senna,  from  which  they  might  reach  that 
place. 

The  only  vessel  of  any  description  at  Sofala  was  one  about 
the  sice  of  an  Indianuui^s  long  boat,  which  ihey  bargained  for;  and 
havxDg  rigged  it  as  well  as  they  cotddj  in  the  actual  absence  of 
every  thing  usually  emplojvd  for  the  purpose,  they  set  sail  with 
the  view  of  reaching  Delagoa  Bay,  where  they  expected  to  meet 
some  South  Sea  wh^ers,  and  prevail  on  one  of  them  to  take  their 
frifflids  to  the  Cape  of  €rood  Hope.  The  vessel,  however,  pro- 
ying  too  frail  for  suc^  a  voyage,  they  returned  to  Sofala  witli' 
inmmeaat  hazard ;  and  had  no  other  expedient  than  to  make  a 
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jmihi^y  overlatid  to  Sei^na,  A  Portuguese  settlement  alto  cott- 
nKtl^  with  Mozamlnque.  This  perilous  ^expdition  they  ac- 
codiplished  with  imtnense  filtigue-and  great  danger]^  they  had 
ofbn  to  tmverse  woods  and  wastes  Ml  ^  wild  beast^of  the  most 
mvtenous  descripti6h,  and«  even  widi  the  as^stance  of  guides, 
were' frequently  bewildered. 

When  it  is  consndered  that  they  performed  a  journey  of  800 
milesy  in  the  circumstances  of  debility  in  which  they  undertook 
it,  we  may  have  some  idea  of  the  state  of  exhaustbn  in  which  they 
were' on  ariving  at  Senna.  Here  they  met  with  every  attention 
from  the  governor ;  but  notwithstanding  all  that  medical  ekiU 
and  humane  treatment  could  effect,  Mr.  Wilton,  the  fourth 
mate,  and  two  of  the  seamen,  died.  Mr.  Dale  and  his  remain- 
ing companions  sailed  down  the  river  to  Eilleman,  a  distance  of 
800  miles,  from  whence  they  obtained  a  passage  to  Mozambique. 
Here  they  freighted  a  vessel,  in  which  they  proceeded  to  St.  Au- 
gustine^s  Bay,  and  arrived  there  after  a  period  of  nearly  seven 
months  from  the  time  they  left  it  in  the  yawl.  Their  surviving 
friends  lost  no  time  in  emWking  for  Mozambique.  There  they 
were  detained  for  two  months  more,  before  a  vessel  could  be  pro- 
cured and  equipped  for  India,  during  which  time  nearly  thirty  of 
theirnumber  died ;  among  these  was  an  interesting  young  hbdy, 
whose  brother,  a  handsqine  young  man,  destined  lor  the  Ma- 
dras army^  had  expired  a  short  time  before--oa  shodk.  she  never 
recsovefred. 

After  every  difficulty  seemed  at  length  surmounted^  and  they 
were  successfully  prosecuting  their  voyage  to  India^  they  wwe 
hmled  by  a  strange  vessel,  which,  after  iiring  a  shot  across  theiii, 
shewed  French  cdours,  and  proved  to  be  a  privateer  from  the 
Isle  of  France,  where  intelligence  had  just  been  received  of  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  Aft:er  shifting  some  of  the  prison- 
ers, the  commander  of  the  privateer  put  a  prize-master  on  board 
the  vessel,  and  sent  it  to  the'  Isle  of  France.  *<  I  cannot  adequately 
<*  describe,"  says  the  author^  «*  the  feelings  of  disaf^xntitment  we 
^^  experienced  when  sentence  was  pronounced,  and  our  retiro^ 
^  grade  movement  commenced.  We  hod  got  iso  near  to  India 
*^  that  we  felt  almost  as  if  there,  and  were  foiming  our  various 
<(  schemes  of  life,  with  tfie  ceriiinty  cf  early  acc^nplishnUmb; 
«<  but  we  were  now  wh^ed  back,  wd 'scarcely  knew  wheiie,4ind 
"'for  a  time  we  knew  not  how long.^  •  .(i  •. 

The  passage  to  the  Isle  of  France  was  tedious  and  distiesong, 
ffeom  want  of  provisions,' as  well  as;odier  circutestanoe^;  but 
when  arrived  tnere,  the  treatment  they  experienced  was'incm  A- 
beral  than  they  expected;  the  persons  constituting <th«  Jacobin 
club  of  the  place  retaining  s»me  thing  of  the  fedmgs  of'  gentle- 
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mea  of  Jthb-  old*  fegime/and^  being  iK»t  yet  <|iiile' degraded  .lo 
the  niilaii  vicdence  of  their  pvotDCvpe^:  at  Pans.  It  was,  hmr^ 
evttr^  the  4th'of  Deeamber  befone.tiiey  ^  away  in  aR  Ametioaa 
yeoA'V  and  on  16th  Jativlary,  1794^  |hey  landed  at  Machas,. 
reduced  to  one>thic>d  oC  Ihcir  ]iuniWr,:after  being  nearly,  twenty- 
one  months  from  Ei^land,  and  hating  undergpne^a  yariely  cf 
wilbrings  hardly  equwedin  the  history  of  any  simS^T  disaster.  '. 

In  wishing  to  weserve  the  continuuty  of  the  natr^dve,  we 
have:  not  adverted  4o  the  account  which  the  author  gives  of 
the  idand  of  Madigascar^  from,  the  best  authorities  on  .the 
sdbject^  ittnstnted  by  the  circumstances  that  fell  under  his  own 
obiervatioa  d«uing  his  residence  there.  The  islaind,  it  i  will  < 
be  recollected,  was  diaeovered  in^  1606,  since  which  period  it 
has  J}een  occanonally  visited;  and  at  different  times. settle- 
ments have  been  inade  upon  it  by  Europem  nations,  par- 
ticularly the  French.  Like,  however,  many  of  those  foitei|^ 
and  distant  islands,  it  has  known  little  of  European  intercourse 
but  in  the  form  of  viicdeiice  and  rapine.  About  a  century  ago, 
it  was  the  resort  of  pirates  of  all  nations  i  and  the. traffic  in  slaves 
from  the  island  was  long  carried  on  extensively,  to  the  incon- 
ceivable distress  and  suffering  of  the  natives.  This  misery  the 
author  bad  an  c»iportunity  of  seeing  at  Mozambique  and  Isle  of 
France,  where  tJi^  were  currently?  sold.    . 

Fronv  the-  space  akeady  occupied  by  this^  article,  we  segoet 
that  we  have  not  room*  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  part 
of  the<w0rk,  but  fnust  refer  to  the  volume  itself  for  the  interest- 
iog  remarks  on  the  sulyect,  which  are  chiefly  comprized  under 
Population  and  Property,  Language,  Religion,  Climate,  Produc- 
tions^ Animal  and  Vegetable,  and  Character^  Habits,  and  Mode  of 
Life.  There  is  one  point,  however,  to  ^  which  we  shall  allude, 
namely,  the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
author  expresses  his  anxiety  that,  to  this  pecmte,  idio  are  on  ^the 
whole  an  interesting  race,  should  be  extended^  as  speedily  as  pos- 
mble,  <^  the  benefits  of  knowledge^  and  the  blessings  of  religion.^ 
He  adverts  to  the  attempt  made  from  th^  Isle  of  France,  pn 
the  east  coast,  in  the  end  of!  1818,  where,  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  whole  nnssionaries  and  tbeir  families,  except  oqe  persqn, 
died;  and  recommends,  we  tjiink,  very  judiciously,  that  the  mis- 
sionaries  intended  for  that  field  pbojila  beseaisdoed  by  residei^oe 
at  the  Cape,  and  stationed  on  the  healthiest  spots  in  the  island, 
with  an  attentive  eye  to  the  alterations  of  the  season,  sot  $s  to 
shun  the  most  unhealthy  periods.  The.  missionaries  ^lud^  tQ, 
had  commenced,  and  carried  on, successfully,  a  sc^oolQa^tli^^ 
British  Education  plan,  when  the  only  survivor  was'obliged  tpj 
leave  the  islahd  to  recruit  his  health.     It  gives  us  pleasure. 
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boivever^  to  leam^  Aota  very  recent  acoouhts^  that  die  toianon 
was  immediatelv  to  be  resumed,  an  object  towards  the  pro- 
iDOtion  of  whidi  the  author  appropriates  any  profits  that  may 
arise  from  this  work.  As  a  proof  of  the  anxiety  for  learning 
excited  among  the  natives  by  the  fcnrmer  missionary  atteni|)t, 
we  observe,  in  the  Report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Bntish 
Education  Society,  that  two  princes  from  Madagascar  have 
been  at  Paris,  in  order  to  learn  the  system  of  Mutual  Instruc- 
tion, with  the  view  of  introducing  it  on  their  return.  We  agree 
with  the  author,  that  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  jiist  reproach  to 
Europe,  that  so  httle  has  been  done  fc»:  civilizing  Madagascar, 
and  other  places  which  have  been  long  known  to  our  navigators*; 
but  we  trust  that  this  reprodbh  will  speedily  be  removed,  and 
that  the  disgusting  and  immoral  superstition  which  f»%vails,  will 
give  place  to  the  pure  morality  and  spiritual  worship  of  Cbris< 
tianity,  combined  with  its  natural  effect,  intellectual  improve- 
ment and  a  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts. 

We  now  take  leave  of  this  work,  which  has  afforded  us  much 
information  in  the  facts  it  contains,  and  much  useful  suggestion 
in  the  moral  and  religious  remarks  which  are  interspersed  through 
it  The  author  has  disarmed  criticism,  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  disclaims,  in  the  Preface,  any  thing  of  literary  pretensu»is; 
but  though  the  narrative  is  evidently  written  <<  currente  ccdc^ 
^  mo^  and  exhibits,  accordingly^  several  instances  of  occasional 
carelessness  in  the  composition,  it  is  plainly  the  work  of  a  per- 
son who  unites  a  sacrea  re^d  for  the  trums  of  revelation,  and 
a  just,  appreciation  of  their  importance  to  society-— with  the  qua- 
lifications and  endowments  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman. 


Art.  VII.  An  History  of  Muhammedcmism ;  comprising  the 
Lffe  and  Cliaracter  cf  the  Arabian  Prophet^  and  succinct  ac- 
counts of  the  Empires  founded  by  the  Mulmmmedan  Arms ; 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Theology^  MorMity^  Laws^  Literature^ 
and  Usages  of  the  Muselnums^  and  a  view  of  the  Present 
StaU  and  Eodent  of  the  Muhammedan  Religion.  By  Charles 
Mills.  The  Second  edition,  revised  and  augmented.  Lon- 
don, Black  and  Kingsbury.     Pp.  505.     8vo. 

If  religions  always  continue  longer  than  governments,  accord- 
ing  to  Voltaire,  it  is  not  because  religious  systems  are  always 
calculated  to  resist  the  sudden  changes  of  political  revolutions, 
or  the  silent  changes  of  time.     In  a  certain  degree,  they  are  ca- 
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pable  of mod^iog  tbe  forms  of  civil  politj,  and  of  counteiact- 
ing  the  influence  of  climate ;  but  no(  unfrequently  they  are  com* 
pelledto  assimilate  themselves  to  natioqal  habits,  when  these 
habits  are  deeply  rivetted,  and  wheQ  the  force  of  religious  im- 
pressicms  is  feeble.  All  modes  of  faith  formed  by  human  agents 
and  for  human  ends  are  indigenous,  and  like  any  other  natural 
production  of  the  soil,  sometimes  improve  and  sometimes  dege- 
nerate by  t^ransplantation.  In  no  instance  is  the  truth  of  this 
pbservation  more  forcibly  exemplified  tl^an  in  the  history  of 
Muhammedanism.  It  is  in  consequence  of  its  conformity  to 
existing  circumstances,  and  of  its  deviation  from  the  original 
spirit  of  its.  founder,  that  it  still  retains  so  considerable  a  domi. 
Dion  throughout  the  ^lobe.  In  the  extensive  regions  of  Hindus- 
tan, we  may  observe  in  the  turbulence  of  the  Muselman  and 
the  apathy  of  the  Brahmin,  the  preponderance  of  religious  mo- 
tives above  all  others  which  regulate  the  character;  yet  even 
there  the  disciples  of  Muhammed  have  gradually,  and  perhaps 
insensibly,,  adopted  many  of  the  usages  of  the  natives.  In  the 
Turkish  empire,  where  at  the  present  day  Muhammed  retains 
his  most  zealous  votaries,  we  ^all  look  in  vain  for  that  fire, 
kindled  by  fanaticism,  which  led  the  Saracens  to  plunder  and 
conquest.  In  Arabia,  whiere  Muhammed  had  his  birth,  and 
where  his  doctrines  were  first  taught,  there  is  a  sect  which  stre- 
nuously denies  that  Islamism  could  ever  be  adapted  to  such  ^ 
country.  *^  T^e  religion  of  Muhammed,^  say  the  Bedoweens, 
"  could  never  be  intended  for  us.  We  have  no  water  in  the 
<<  deserts,  how  then  can  we  make  our  ablutions ;  we  have  no 
^'  money,  how  then  can  we  give  ali^s  ?  Tbe  fast  of  Ramadaj|;i 
5^  is  a  useless  command  to  persons  ,^ho  fast  all  the  year  rounds 
"  and  if  God  be  every  where,  why  should  we  go  to  Mecca  to 
f^  adore  him  ?^  Of  its  founder  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
that  he  delivered  precepts,  and  recommended  practices,  without 
foreseeing  how  far  they  might  extend,  or  how  far  they  might 
become  useless,  inconvenient,  or  impossible.  This  is  a  fact 
which  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Soman  em- 
pire is  willing  to  admit,  who  acknowledges  that  ^^  the  institutions 
^'  of  the  Arabian  founder  may  be  ill  adapted  to  the  wealth  and 
"  numbers  of  Ispahan  or  Constantinople.'^ 

These  observations  have  been  suggested  by  the  ^ork  now  be- 
fore us,  which,  without  assuming  a  form  apologetic  or  contro-. 
verbal,  exhibits  a  candid  view  of  the  origin  and  present  state  of 
the  Muhammedan  religion.  In  the  account  which  its  author  has 
given  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  he  ma^ 
be  thought  to  discover  an  inclinatipn  to  the  statements  and  opi* 
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Hions  bf  Gibbon,  and  a  stHl  moi*e  apparent  partiality  to'  \M  style. 
The  difference  of  language  in  the  first  chapters,  where  tHd'toani- 
tivc  of  that  historian  is  adopted  as  th6  ffrou'nd-work,  compared 
with  the  following,  where  other  writers  have* supplied  the  pilite- 
rials,  is  suiliciently  obvious,  a  citcnfmstance  which  we  impute'not 
Id  a  spirit  of  servile  imitation,  far  less  to  wilful  plagiarism,  but 
to  a  memory  unconscious  of  its  own  tenacity. 

In  the  lire  of  tfce  Arabian  prophet,  which  has  been  written  by 
80  many  writers  with  different  intentions,  we  must  not  expect  to 
meet  novelty  of  incident ;  it  is  sufficient  that  a  story  already 
well  known,  be  succinctly  told.  On  one  question,  however,  we 
shall  hazard  some  remarks,  because  we  happen  to  dissent  not 
only  from  the  author,  but  from '  many  other  respectable  autho- 
'  rities ;  we  allude  to  the  supposed  illiteracy  of  Muhanmied.     Tie 

n lion  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  consequences  resulting 
it.  The  pretended  prophet  himself  constantly  asserts  his 
Ignorance  in  order  to  shew  his  inspiration ;  while  some  of  his 
Christian  antagonists  deny  his  ignorance  in  order  to  prove  his 
imposture.  As  the  Koran  itself  was  the  only  miracle  to  which 
Muhammed  ever  condescended  to  appeal  in  support  of  his  divine 
mission,  it  was  necessary  to  shew  that  the  Koran  was  a  miracu- 
lous ipcrfonhance.  Nothing  could  more  strongly  support  the 
supernatural  revelation  of  this  book,  than  the  establishment  of 
thie  fact  that  its  author  was  ignorant  of  letters. 

An  assertion  has  beeh  made,  that  at  the  time  of  the  promuU 
gallon  of  the  Koran,  the  state  of  knowledge  was  at  so  low' ah 
ebl^,  that  there  was  not  a  single  person  in  the  province  of  Yemeb 
wh6  could  read  or  write.  Yet  this  assertion  made'  by  Pococke 
muat  be  understood  with  a  limitation,  and  Mr.  Mills  has  judi- 
dously  confined  it  to  the  Cufic  characters  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage; In  comparison  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  who  were 
contemptuously  styled  **  the  people  of  the  book,''  the  Pagan  inha- 
bitants of  Arabia  were  ignorant ;  yet  their  ferocity  Was  mitigated, 
as  well  as  their  ignorance,  by  the  encouragement  of  trade,  and 
the  cultivation  of  eloquence.  Their  annual  fairs  were  celebrated 
not  only  for  their  traffic,  and  the  concourse  of  difibrent  descrip- 
tions who  resorted  for  the  purjk)se  of  commerce,  but  for  poeti- 
cal and  literary  exercises.  Commerce,  though  perhaps  unfa- 
vourable to  the  more  sublime  pursuits  of  the  human  intellect, 
cannot  exist  without  a  knowledge  of  arithmetical  and  alphabeti- 
cal diaractersj*  which  indeed  were  'the  same  among  ancient 
nations.  It  was  among  the  commercial  part  of  Arabia,  then, 
that  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  this  kind  of  knowledge  ; 
and  the  education  and  early  employment  of  Muhammed  were 
commercial.     His  uncle,  wno  was  4he  guardian  of  his  unpro- 
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t^d^xtHdhooij  instnu^ted  him  in,  tiie  arts  cif  trade  |i«id 
Th^^bJfBCJtiQn,  that  two  dwrt  journies  to  th^  fair^  of  Syria  wcv^ 
jal$^fficient  to  teach  the  spienc^  ojf  writings  ^i  that  time  so  Teij 
r^;  will  be  obviated  by  observio^)  that  ilot  only/was  Muhm-* 
«iu^  brought  up  in  comme^xual  habits*  but  th|tt  his  future  desdnn* 
tion  ia  life  was  cor^e§pon4eut  to  .his  previ<His  education.  M 
the  age  of  twenty-five^  he  waB  eQipioved  a$  factoi:  to  the  widmr 
of  a  wealthy  trader.';  It  is  most  probable  that  his  experiflim 
aaddexterity.in  business  were  his  chief  recommendations  to  tUm 
^itpation^and  that  these  qualities  at  lep^th  induced  his  emplojei 
to  reward  ^s  fidelity  wi^h  the  ppssession  pf  her  hand;*  With 
j^pect  to  the  passages  in  the  Koran  to  which  Gibbon  trionK 
phantly  refers^  they  ai:e  so  far  from  proving  the  illiteracy  of  H^ 
Prophet,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  imp^y  his  abiUty  both  tt 
read  and  write.  In  the  twe^ty-^xtli  chapter  of  th^  Koran  th^ 
Prophet  is  addressed  thus :  ^^  Thou  couldest  not  read  any  book 
"  b^ore  this ;  neither  couldst  thou  write  it  with  thy  right  hand,^ 
.Such  a  m^meiitp  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  Koran,  Muhammed  was  both  able  to  tmih 
scribe  these  supernatural  communications,  and  to  read  them  afVer 
they  were  trans^cribed.  But  in  the  nintyrsixth  chapter,  the  Apostle 
of  God,  is  commanded  to  exercise  these  arts :  <<  Read  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  who  hath  created  all  things :  Read  by  thy 
most  beneficent  Lord  who  hath  taught  thee  the  use  of  the  pen.** 
This  command  is  something  more  than  a  promise  that  the  "Deitj 
would  hereafter  inspire  him  with  a  knowledge  of  letters  and  tKe 
art  of  penmanship;  it  is  rather  the  language  of  a  man  who  had 
acquired  both,  and  intended,  at  a  convenient  opportunity,  to  ex^ 
ercise  them.  Conclusive  as  these  citations  are  against  *th^  prer 
sumption  of  Muhammed'^s  ignorance,  they  are  not  invalidated 
by  the  supposition  that  hill  pretences  to  a  deficiency  in  these 
branches  of  human  learning  would  be  known  and  exposed  by 
the  members  of  his  own  fartiily.  To  gkin  these  was  th6  niost 
^duous  task  of  his  public  life,  and  the  motives  which  at  last 
prompted  their  conversion  were  the  farthest  from  rational  con- 
viction. If  they  finally  espoused,  his  cause,  either  from  vanity, 
interest,  or  enthusiasm,  they  would  naturally  support  any  de- 
ception that  tended  to  promote  its  success.  At  the  hour  of  qeath| 
when,  if  at  any  time,  men  speak  and  act  with  sincerity,  he  calleq 
for  a  pen  and  ink  to  write,  or  to  dictate  a  diving  book.  It  is 
easily  smd  that  this  request  was  made  in  the  moment  of  deliriuno^ 
but  the  whole  of  Miihammed'^s  dying  scene  was  marke4  by  a 
calm  and  collected  dignity. 

To  (US  indeed  it  has  always  appeared,  that  those  who  contend 
for  the  iUiteragy  of  Muhammed,  will  have  an  insuprabW  di^l* 
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cttlty  in  maanl^ning  the  autheAtidty  of  the  Koran.  Wtoeyet 
was  its  author^  he  must  have  been  ihtimaiely  acquainted  with 
tabbinical  traditions^  and  with  the  apocryphal  gospels.  Mu- 
hammedanism  itsdlf,  is  a  compound  of  Jewish  and  m  Gfaridtiaii 
heresy.  If  the  remark  of  Jortin  be  too  severe,  that  its  foundei* 
was  incapable  of  framing  a  religious  scheme  without  these  ^ds  t 
yet  it  is  certain  that  He  has  availed  hinlself  largely  of  them. 
•«  The  enemies  of  Mahomet,'^  observes  Gibbon,  «  have  ndtned 
«  the  Jew,  the  Persian,  and  the  Syrian  ntonk,  whom  th^atS 
«cuse  of  lending  their  secrrt  aid  to  the  compjosition  oi  the 
«  Koran  ;'*'  and  however  improbable  th6  accusation  may  be,  it 
never  coiild  have  been  made  if  the  bo6k  did  not  display  a  fSaaai- 
liarity  with  the  doctrines  and  practiced  of  Jews  and  Christians. 

Of  the  mannet  in  which  the. Koran  has  been  transmitted,  attd 
how  far  its  a^eement  cart  be  shewn  with  the  original  revelation 
vouchsafed  to  Muhammed,  we  caYinbt  give  a  more  satisfactory 
account  than  in  the  words  of  the  author. 

'^  Without  discussing  the  merits  of  the  difierent  notions  of  the  Musel** 
mans  with  respect  tb  the  origin  of  their  sacred  volume,— the  qnnion  of  the 
orthodox  Sonnites  that  the  Koran  was  uncreated,  and  stored  m  one  of  the 
seven  heavens  from  all  eternity, — that  copies  of  it  on  paper,  bound  in  silk, 
and  adorned  with  gems,  were  brought  from  its  celestial  abode  to  earth  hy 
the  angel  Gabriel,  and  delivered  to  Muhammed  in  the  month  of  Ramadan^ 
or  the  more  mild  and  moderate  idea  of  tiiie  MottazaHtes,  that  this  wosd  of 
God  had  no  claim  to  ^rnity ;  it  is  sufficient  for  ,uA  to  observe^  that  the  vor 
lume  generally  known  by  the  title  of  the  Koran,  (or  the  book  fit  to  be  read, 
as  the  word  signii^es)  contains  the  substance  of  Muhammed's  pretended  re- 
velations from  heaven.  Whenever  enthusiasm  suggested,  or  passion  and 
policy  required  it,  a  portion  of  the  divine  commands  was  prodaimed  by  th^ 
preadier  to  his  auditory  of  fanatics^  and  registered  by  them  in  their  memot 
ries,  or  inscribed  on  the  more  durable  materials  of  the  leaves  of  die  palmt 
tree,  and  the  skins  of  animals.  A  copy  of  these  fragments  was  entrusted  to 
the  charge  of  one  of  his  most  favotu*ed  wives ;  and  although  Abu  Bekir,  the 
&'8t  Caliph,  methodized  them  into  a  volunte,  yet  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years,  so  many  errors  had  crept  into  the  sacred  text,  that  Othmaiij  the 
third  Caliph,  called  in  the  difierent  manuscripts,  and  assured  the  faithful 
he  would  rectify  them  from  the  original.  But  so  manifold  were  the  various 
readings  of  these  copies,  that,  as  the  least  difficult  task,  this  successor  of  the 
prc^het  destroyed  tiie  volumes  themselves,  and  published  a  new  Koran, 
which  is  the  same  that  is  now  used."  Pp.  S76-^278.  . 

The  integrity  of  the  Koran,  then,  will  at  length  rest  on  the 
care  with  wliich  Othman  executed  his  task ;  and  if  the  errors  in 
the  diffluent  copies  w^e  material,  they  must  have  been  correct, 
ed  by  his  judgment. 

"  The  style  and  composition  of  the  Koran  are  esteemed  by  the  doctors  of 
the  Mosque  to  be  inimitable,  and  more  miraculous  than  the  act  of  raising 
the  dead ;  and  the  proudly  acknowledged  illiteracy  of  Muhammed  was  pro- 
claimed py  his  followers,  as  the  grand  argument  in  favour  of  its  divine  ori- 
gin. In  we  spirit  of  enthusiasm  or  vanity^  the  Prophet  rests  the  truth  of 
his  mission  on  the  merit  of  his  book ;  aucCaciously  chiedlenges  both  men  and 
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angds  to  imitate  tihe  beaiities  of  a  sfogk  passage j  and  presumes  to  assert^ 
that  God  alone  could  dictate  so  extraordinary  a  performance.  The  harmo- 
ny and  copiousness  of  the  style  will  not  reach^  in  a  version^  the  European 
infidel ;  he  will  peruse  with  mipatienoe  the  endless  incoherent  rhapsody  of 
fable^  history^  precept^  and  declamation.  Theology  and  morality  are  inters 
spersed  amang  trivial  matters ;  and  exhortations  to  charity  are  sullied  by 
Commands  of  war  against  infidels.  As  the  different  parts  of  the  Koran  wer« 
written  for  occasional  puiposes,  mistakes  and  contradictions  were  repeatedly 
made.  When  cbrcumstances  varied^  new  revelations  were  necessary ;  and^ 
therefore^  the  convenient  doctrine  &[  permission  to  abrogate,  as  well  as  to 
create,  was  invented."— Pp.  279,  280. 

We  subjoin  the  following  account  of  the  manuscripts,  and  ya- 
rious  editions  of  this  celebrate^  book. 

'*  The  most  ancient  manuscripts  which  are  knoym,  are  oh  parchment,  in 
the  Cufic  character  of  the  Arabic  language.  The  modern,  manuscripts  are  in 
the  Niskhi  mode  of  writing,  on  paper  curiously  prepared  from  silk,  and  polish- 
ed to  the  highest  degree  of  beauty.  The  copy  wmch  is  most  adinired  for  the 
character  of  its  writing  and  embellishments,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Turk- 
ish  Sultan  Solyman  the  Great,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  Kircheriar 
num  at  Rome.  In  every  public  library  in  Europe  are  to  be  found  trans- 
cripts of  the  Kpran.  As  the  Muselmans  have  generally  prohibited  the 
Christians  from  tbe  use  of  it,  most  of  these  manuscripts  have  been  taken  in 
battle.  Many  of  them  belonged  to  princes,  and  are  therefore  of  exquisite 
beauty.  Some  of  those  which  were  in  possession  of  Tippoo  Sidtan  are  of 
pecuhar  el^ance. 

^'Erpenius,  Golius,  Zeehendorfios,  Clenardus,  Ravius,  Pfeifferus,  and 
Danzius,  have  edited  parts  of  the  Koran.  The  first  edition  of  the  efitire  worl^ 
in  the  Ajrabic  language  w:as  pubHshed  at  Venice  in  the  year  1530,  by  Paga- 
ninuB,  of  Bresda.  The  Pope  was  alarmed,  and  the  book  was  in  orthodoi^ 
form  condamn^  au  feu.  Copies  of  it  are  therefore  excessively  rare.  The 
next  complete  edition  of  the  Arabic  Koran  was  published  m  quarto  by 
HincUeman,  at  Hamburgh,  in  1684.  The  last  and  most  celebrated  edition 
was  printed  at  St.  Petersbursh  some  years  since,  under  Ae  auspices  of  the 
late  Empress  CaUierine.  Scnolia  in  the  same  language  accompany  this  edi- 
tion. The  benefit  of  such  of  her  Tartarian  subjects  as  were  Muselmans 
was  the^lgeci;  of  the  Empress;  and  in  order  not  to  ofiend  their  prdudices 
against  printed  books,  the  types  were  cast  in  such  a  manner,  that  me  im-f 
pression  had  every  appearance  of  a  manuscript."— Pp.  28a— r285.    ^  [ 

Aithough  tne  Koran  is  the  grand  source  from  which  th^ 
Muselmans  deduce  both  their  theology  and  their  law,  yet  tra- 
ditionary authority  has,  perhaps,  a  greater  influence  on  their 
practice.  The  traditions  are  so  numerous  that  they  mock  the 
most  retentive  memory,  and,  therefore,  they  are  unfit  for  direc- 
tion in  any  moral  or  religious  doubt. 

''  There  are  six  collections  of  traditions  held  in  peculiar  aiteem  by  the 
Sonnites,  or  orthodox  traditionists.  The  one  formed  by  Abu  Abdolla  Mu<fa 
hammed  of  Bokharah  is  peculiarly  famous.  Two  hundred  years  after  the 
prophet's  death,  this  sage  of  the  law  selected  7^75  genuine  traditions  from 
100^000  of  a  doubtful,  and  200,000  more  of  a  spurious  character.  These 
traditions  were  made  by  the  earlier  converts  to  Islamism,  and  relate  to 
the  actions,  the  sayings,  and  even  the  silence  of  Muhammed :  His  taciturnity, 
lilce  that,  of  the  ladies,  was  full  of  eloquence,  and  most  important  inferences 
have  been  drawn  from  it.    His  eyes,  too,  sent  forth  "  speechless  messages.*' 
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This  work  was  comfiikd  at  Mecca.  Eacjb  day,  the*  industrimiB  and  pioiu 
author  prayed  near  tlie  gats  pf  Afandiam^  end  |N»fonkied  lus  ablution  widi 
tide  water  from  tlie  well  Zemtoi.  Absorbed  in  yeneralion  for  tiheimmhe^ 
lie  took  his  book  to  Medkia^  digested  it  mto  dttptenHplaced  them  beui  in 
the  sepvilchre^Hid  pulfftt  of  Mmiftmined,  and  in  the  moderate  tone  of  sixteea 
years  his  work  was  finished.  His  edlection  is  called  the  Sahih,  or  genuine; 
k  has  been  reoeiml  by  tiie  f<mr  orthodox  sects  of  the  Sonnitc^  anid  inna- 
menble  oowmentaxies  on  it  have  been  published  by  the  Muselman  doctois. 
Bib,  Orient,  art  Bokari  and  Sahiah.  The  marvdlous  ceremonus' which 
attended  ^e  com]^tion,of  the  Sonna  are  flot  unpaiallded.  The  ^listle  of 
Leo  the  Great  to  Flavianus,  upon  the  Incarnation^  is  well  known  to  ei^ 
faUiliflal  scholar.  John  Mosehus  informs  us^  in  his  Splrituql  Meadow,  tblit 
he  was  told  by  Abbot  Menas,  'Vjiho  was  told  bv  Abbot  £«&gius^  who  was 
told  by  Arch^^acon  Gregory^  that  the^raan  Cnurch  hdt  a  writtien  tradi- 
tion,  tnjit  Pope  Leo,  when  he  had  finished  tliis  letter,  hod  it  on  "the  tbmb'of 
the  Apostle  reter,  and  besought  him  to  correct  it,  wherever  it  was  erroHfeoos 
or  iirijperfect.  After  he  had  prayed,  fasted,  and  lain  on  the  ground,  a  de- 
cent t;me,  (about  forty  days;  for  the  Apostle  was  somewhat  shy>  like  Mil- 
ton's Eve,  '  who  would  be  wooed,  and.  not  unsought  be  won,')  Peter  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  said,  'I  have  read  and  corrected;'  upon  which  Leo 
takes  the  letter  from  the  tomb,  opens  it,  and' finds  that  the  Apodtle  had  been 
as  good  as  his  word.'  Porson's  Letters  to  Travis,  p.  -379." — Ppw  389,  2M^ 
Note. 

AeligiouB  systems  must  always  be  divided  into  the  doctrinal 
and  preceptive  parts.  Thougn  Muhamedanism  iaculc^tes  ^ 
Bohate  predeBtiiiati0li,,yet  it  is  not  less  earqest  in  its  lecommea* 
dation  of  pmyer. 

€c  Prayer,  to  the  object  of  thdr  faith,  is  the  most  important  practical  duty 
of  tlie  Muselmans :  '  Glorify  God,'  saith  the  Koran,  '  when  the  evening 
overtaketh  you,  arid  when  you  rise  in  the  morning :  atad  Unto  hhn  be  pradae 
in  heaven  ahd in  earth ;  and  at  sunset,  and  wheii  jourest  at  noon.'  Fnj& 
is  pronounced  in  the  Koran  to  be  the  pillar -of  rehgioBi  the  key  of  Paradisa 
Nothing  is  more  firinous  than  to  repeat  the.praises  of  God,  and  to  declaiv 
his  unity  and  greatness.  Five  times  in  the  course  of  every  day :  in  the 
momiiig  before  sun-rifee — dire6tly  after  mid-dky — ^ittimediateiy  before  sun* 
iset — ^in  the  evening,  after  sun-set^^nd  agaih  some  timSe  betweien  timt  period 
and  midnight^  the  criers  &om  the  minarets,  or  sumnai<^  of  the  mosques,  are 
commanded  to  prodaim  to  the  people,  in  the. very  wprdi^  which  Mtthuumeiil 
spoke  when  he 'entered  the  dty  of  Medina,  that  the  hour  of  prayer  is.  arri; 
ved.  The  Muselman,  whether  he  be  at  home,  or  in  the  pubuc  walks,  {fd 
overy  place  applied  to  the  servi<ie  of  the  Almighty  is  equally  pure,)  is,  in  a 
brief  but  earnest  supplicatory  address,  to  pour  forth  his  soul  to  heaven.  His 
attention  is  not  exhaust^  by  the  length  of  his  prayers ;  and  the  few  words  of 
that  petition,  which  is  apcounted  the  most  efii^ious,  are  st)K)n^y  expressive 
of  self-abasement,  of  praise  to  God,  and  of  reliance  on  14^  mercy.  V^ou^ 
£ereml>nies  are  prescribed  for  the  0ai^  per4>nnance  of  the  rite ;  but  the  doo- 
4ors  of  the  tndsque  with  truth  noaintain,  that  it  is  to  the  devotional  state  of 
the  heart;  and  not  merely,  to  th^^  attitude  (tf  the  bq^y^  that  the  seardber  of 
qpirits  looks..  One. of  their  .ceremonies.  is,in  .perfect  cojogcniality  with  a  re^ 
]4;ious  feeling  of  universal  influence— :a  feeling  indicative  of  the  devotional 
nature  of  man,  and  of  the  difficulty  to  practise  a  perfectiy  -spiritual  mode  of 
wtinhip.  When  the  Persian  turns  his  face  to  the  East,  -which  he  considers 
to  he  peculiarly  sa<a?ed  to  the.«un  ^  and  the  Sabean  beholds,  to  use  tl^e  beau- 
ti£\d  i»pgu9ge  of  Job>: '  it^  mop^  walking  in  bfigl^tncss/  <x  dircu^  his  eye 
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;ikB  iiMP«£  <]ie  •iQMlf  of  dMw  wordup  loi^ 
«r4B«itioi%  aBi obMln Ike ivnidbEiBn      tkmhmy*    To  the koLv dty  of 
imimkm'ikie  Jem  eoMlaaily  kolKed  w  ilie  hmu  of  pm^ ;  rad  to  the 
Mnpfe  ^Mo0cay«v«i7  foUovef  of  Muhammfd,  in  the  wiimia  of  adiMtfttMi^ 

At  tk^  ^Aehimott  of  bis  vww  of  Mttbainniedftn  theology  atui 
|Qj^prudence,  the  author  has  beslowed  some  reflections  on  the 
^alue  of  Ibis  reIigioii;i ;  on  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  man  in 
general ;  and  ,oii  its  utility  considered  with  respect  to  the  parOr 
oular  paidd  of  ito  promulgatioD.     Whatever  BMty  be  the  datms 
of  some  ^ters  to  impartiality  on  this  pcrfnt,  for  ourselves  wk 
have  no  hetttatioo  in  avowing,  that  we  regard  Muhammedanisnd 
with  the  efe  of  rdigionists;  yet,  we  know  not  that  relig)oni$t^ 
abne  aipe  guided  fay  prejudice.     There  are  some  who  affect  a 
contem^  ^r  all  that  bears  the  name  of  revelation,  and  who  de^ 
claim  with  laudable  indignation  a^nst  the  vices  practised  undei* 
tbemntkof  jQhnstianity,  though  in  defiance  of  its  precepts;  bujt 
who  suppress  or  palliate  those  more  flagrant  enormilies  which 
Faganistti  or  Muhammedanism  sanction  and  prescribe.  There  are 
mthe  who  coin  discover  fiUiatieai  gloom  only  under  aeowl,  fiaaia^ 
fkti  stltitAtiegk  tinly  tti  a  erusade,  and  fanatical  cruelty  only  at  aii 
Juh  Aei'Pe:    We  cannot  |)efceive,  after  every  eflbrt  to  set  forth 
IltiilHsm  in  its  most  captivating  light,  by  softemng  its  puerile 
££les,  by  protruding  its  sufohme  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  GcnI^ 
faf  dilating  its  raeta^ysical  refinements,  by  glDsnng  over  its  into- 
lettttit  pi^ecepts,  that  its  practical  effects  have  been  loaore  beneficial 
Attfi't'^eii  that  corrupt  form^f  Christianity  which  it  supplanted, 
lin^y  iBf  its  eairiy  opponents  have  ctoubtless  miignified  its  absunli. 
ties,  aiid^  have  attitcKed  it  with  more  zeal  than  discretion ;  but,  a£. 
ier  aH  the  defences  of  Muhammedan  writers,  and,  still  more,  after 
nil  the  art;  of  infidel  Writers  ta  disguise  its  perniaious  influence 
on  ieamiBg  and  morals,  we  can  consider  its  establishment  as  no- 
thing less  thJan  ia  divine  chastisemeiit.     It  is  iivdeed  almost  ludi- 
crous to  obeerve  the  warmth  displayed  by  thfs  latter  descriptiouL 
of  authors,  in  expofi^  the  ignorance  or  inadvertency  of  Chris*, 
tiw  iffitogists,  when  employed  in  the  confutatioadf  Muluufii- 
niedantsm.     A  devout  Muselman  could  not  feel  a  stronger  an- 
tipathy than  Gibbon  has  expressed  for  Prideaux  and  Maracci. 
They  have  both  unquestion^ly  deviated,  always  from  caution^ 
and  sometimes  ftrom  candour.     But  we  should  be  criminally  in*" 
different,  if  we  neglected,  in  this  place,  to  vindicate  the  name  of 
the  illustrious  Grqtius  from  these  charges,  so  wantonly  prefer- 
ired  by  the  historian.    We  cannot  repel  them  in  a  better  tnannef 
than  ny:^ving  ^  ow  readers  the  accusation  itself,  with  the  ex»> 
pUnstkm  of  Mr.  Mills,  m  the  i|uth<»ky  of  Bayle. 
''  The  Christiaiis/  iobserves  Gibhm^  <^  tmtfmMffis  have  i«rfgiied  fa 
VOL.  IV.  a. 
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Mahomet  a  tame  pige<m^  tliAt  seemad'to  descend  Aom  licftveii>  aiid  wkipcc 
into. his  ear.  As  this  pietended  miracle  is  mged  by.Gradiia/  (4eyen(»te 
Hal.  Christ.),  his  Arabic  translator^  the  kamed.  JBooMrk^  inqjaired  of  him  the 
names  of  his  authors ;  and  Qrotius  confessed  that  it  is  unknown  to  the^lu- 
hwtnmedans  themselves-  Lest  it  should  provoke  thdr  indignation  and  .Iaugh<» 
ter^  the  pious  lie  is  suppressed  in  the  Arabic  version;  but  itha&mw^°" 
ed  an  edifying  place  in  the  nume;:ous  Y>$rsions  of  the  Latin  text/' 

"  The  «tory  of  the  tame.pigeon,"  and  we  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Mills, 
'^  which  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Muhammed  the  commands  of  God,  is  a 
ridiculous  calumny.    It  was  a  fabrication  of  Christians,  which  received 
.cacedit  >whenGrotiua  inserted,  it  in  .the  work  on  the  truth,  of  ourBeli- 
.gion.    When.Pocock  translated  this  book  into  the  Arabic  language,  for 
the  laudable  purpose  of  converting  the  Muselmans,  he  told  Grotius,  that 
there  were  several  things  in  his  work '  respecting  those  people,  vfiidh  were 
mere  popular  errors  among  the  Christians,  and  constan^  denied  by  the 
V  Turks.    Grotius,  with  commendable  candour,  acknowledged  that  he  had 
too  .hastily  imbibed  the  commonly  received  opinions,  and  requested  Fo- 
.cock  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  book,  as  his  great  knowledge  of  orien- 
tal matters  might  suggest.     Pocock,  therefore,  very  prudently  and  honeBtly 
omitted  in  his  translation  the  circumstance  of  the  pigeon,  and  other  false- 
hoods."   Pp.  35, 36,  Note.   .  .  x  . 
.  While  Uie  followers  of  Muhammed  msdntain  that  the  water 
.gushed  from  tbc  fingers  of  the  prophet ;  that  a  'shoulder  of  mut- 
ton informed  him  that  it  was  poisoned;   that  he  was cosyeyed 
hy  a  mysterious  anknal,  the  borak,  from  Mecca  to.  Jerusalem ; 
that  he  '^perfoFmed  in  one  night  a  journey  of  ten  thoui»i|d  years ; 
while  these  facts  are  gravely  rasserted,  we  can  scarcely  call  the 
story  of  the  tame  pigeon,  though  erroneous,  a  ridiculous  calum- 
:ny.^  Chrii^an  bigotry  itself^  i£  we:  must  use  this  tera)»  would 
jkever  deliberately  add  one*  to  three  thousand . miracles  and  pro- 
.phedes,  when  that  one  wa&  neither  more  ridiculous  npr  more  in^ 
credible- than  the  vast  number  which  arQ  uncontroviertod.  - 
'     Our  author  has  (Greeted  his  attention  to  the  literature  and 
sciences  of  the  Turks ;  and  on  this  head  we  sel^t  the  followiiig 
.passage:                                             ....,,,... 
.    ^^  As  discoverers  and  inventors^  the  Saracens  have  few  claims  •to  praise. 
A  grateful  resptect  for  antiquity. was  corrupted  hy  them  into  a  superstitious 
reverence,  which  checked  all  originality' <«  ideas  and  freedom  of  thought. 
But  they  formed  the  Hnk  which  unites  ancient  and  modem  letters ;  and 
since  their  relative  situation  with  Europe  somewhat  <  resembled  the  relative 
situation  between  Eu^rope  and  Greeee,-  they  are  entitled. to  a  portion  of  our 
respect  and  gratitude.     In  the  sixth  century,  Gerbert  (afterwards.  Pope  Sil- 
vester the  second)  acQuired,  in  the  course  of  his  travels  through  Spain,  the 
Arabic,  or  rather  the  Indian  mode  of  computation ;  but  the  obscurity,  both 
of  his  rules  and  of  his  manner  of  writing,  prevented  other  pec^le  from  re- 
'ceiving  much  benefit  from  his  discovery.    At  the  close  of  tiie  twelfth,  or 
the  commencement  of  the  tiiirteenth  century,  Leonardo,  a  Pisan  merchant, 
learnt  the  art  at  Bugia,  in  the  country  of  Algiers,  where  lus  father  was 
agent  to  the  Pisan  merchants.'    Finding  it  much  more  useful  than  the  one 
in  general- European  practice,  he' introduced  it  into  Pisa;  and  to  ikkt  com-* 
mercial  repubhc  jnaay  be  attributed  .the  honour  of  being  .the  tot  Ghoristitu 
pec^le  of  the  west  whp.used  the.  decimal  scale/'.  Pp.  403,  403.   . 
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I'he  MiamRg  pculi^fi^  gives'  a  view  of  the  present  state  of 
learning  in  the  Turkish  empire.. 

^^^At  tSe  cSmtatricementof  tne  ^ei^ftteenl^i  century,  tlie  art  of  printing 
Was  intrdduced  kifo  ConstaHtinopre,  and'  was  pronounced  by  the  Mufti  to 
be  a  kwfdl  institution.  A  royal  edict  sanctioned  the  Wisdoiri  of  the  law 
and  the  church;  But  the  same  'high  authorities  declared  it  to  he  contrary  to 
the  religion  and -dignity  of  the  Muselmans  to  permit  the  Koran  to  he  printed, 
or  aiiy  work  winch  related  to  the  religious,  nnoral,  euid  judicial  system  of  the 
prophet/  The  types  we^ecabt'at  Constantinople,  and  accord  admirahly  with 
the  Arabic  characters  in  manuscript.  A  few  dictionaries  and  historical 
works  were  printed.  The  professor  of  the  art  died  in  1755;  and  soapo^ 
theticare  the  Turks  in  the  cause 'of  literature,  that  thirty  years  elapsed  fe- 
fore  an  individuid  appeared  to  request  a  royal  edict  for  the  estabtishment  of 
another  press.  The  transcribers  are  still  able  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
studious.  Every  mosque  in  the  large  towns  of  Turkey  has  a  public  libra- 
ry and  c(dle^e' annexed  to  it^  in  which  young  men  are  prepared  for  the  pro- 
fessions of  me  church  and  law.  In  .Constantinople  tiiere  do^  thirty-five 
pubBc  libraries,  which  are  always  open  to  ttie  studious.  The  number  of 
books  in  each,  varies  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred. 
They  are  generally  written  with  great  elegance  and  beauty,  are  bound  in 
green  or  bkck  morocco,  closed  in  a  case  of  the  same  materials  and  colour." 
Pp.  412,  413. 

In  directing  our  attention  to  the  present  state  of  the  Muham- 
medan  religion,  the  assertion  of  our  author,  that  it  has  suffered 
no  visible  diminution  of  its  followers,  is,  we  are  inclined  to.think^ 
too  unqualified.  The  discovery  of  the  passa^  to  Indi^  by  the 
Cape,  waS'thelirst  blow  to  its  temporal  dominion;  and  a  reli- 
gion which  was  first  propagated  by  the  sword,  the  sword  alone 
can  maintain  in  its  original  vigour.  Sitice  the  colonial  establish*- 
ments  of.  Europeans  have  threatened,  the  total  ruin  of  the  Mu^ 
haimne^boi  piinoes^  their  faith' has  declined  with  their  power; 
and  if  its  ruin  were  not  accelerated  by  the  growing  influence  of 
Christianity,  it  would  of  itself  perhaps  be  amalgamated  with  the 
motley  superstition  of  the  natives.  -In.  Persia,  the  attachment 
to  the  institutions  of  Islamism  is  feeble,  and  the  indifiercnce 
which  generally  prevails  is  in  vain  stimulated  by  the  intolerant 
zeal  of  the  Muhammedan  priesthood..  We  willingly  transcribe 
the  following. anecdote^      ,  .        ;. 

^^  In  Pera^,,>r4&ligion'i8  a  frequent  topic  of  conversation :  and  our  travel- 
kt&in  ^^ Qouniary  have  hei^n  a&tonished'at  the  freedom  with  which  it  has 
l^en  .discuss^*-  Cidonel'MalcohA!  heard  a  person  of  hi^  rank  exclaim,  ii;i 
a  mixed  conm^py,  in  which  s^e  piiests  were  maintaining  the  sacred  na^ 
tare  of  .the  dahas  of  Muhanmi^d's  family.  '  This  is  all  very  well  for  fools 
who  know  BO  better,;  but  i  have  travelled  and-  i;ead,  and  have  more  than 
once-Dagt  wiih,a  dog.  of  aSeid^  and  an  angel  of  a  Jew."  This  speech  pro;- 
diiee^a.yery  hearty  lau^>  at  the  expense. of  the  Jioly  man  who  had  com- 
inence^tikecomersation.". .  P..  431,  note.  •     . 

But  it  is4n  Araloa,.  the.cradlQ^of  .Muba];x?inedanism,  that  its 
m&st inveterate'enemies  aretibw  to  be  found;  and  with  the  au- 
thorV  description  of  the  Wdhabees,  on  ^ose  warlike  operations 
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$he  public  attention  has  rf  hta  htm  so  mwAfc^  oecitfi^d^l  i9«f 'Aatt 
dose  our  extracts.  '  ,i  !  -  .       ' 

<«.  The  imyrtial  spirit  of  Oie  Axaliins  haft  a^iia  b^eii  swiettffl^)^  the 
doik  of  pifitT,.    In  the  province  of  Kedigid*  tae  sect  of  MQie^teait^i  h«d 
Ihf  eateniid  toe  extinetton  of  MnhannnedUiiiiim  in  the  lifiH^ine  of  its  lb«n^ 
s&r.    At  the  commeaicement  oi  ^e  luA  eentiuy^  JMA  Wolieb  iqppe$r04  i^ 
,ihe  B8me  poroTinoe  «a  the  refomer  of  the  natienai  i^Uaida-    The  exhorlfr' 
tione  of  Init  amhitiouB  fanatic,  and  the  authority  of  £bndit^4  ftnd  Abdol 
Abz,  BQcoeadvely  princes  of  Nedgid,  spread,  the  tenets  of  Abdol  Wahab 
.ever  all  the  pemnsohu    The  unity  of  the^dhead  istbe  fundmiietit^l  ^itn 
.^1^  of  the  Wahabees.    They  reoeive  the liuiraa,  hut  mieot  ^e  Mkn  voA 
fyise  glosses  with  which  its  mazgin  has  been  crowded,     The  traditia»- 
pj  law  is  utterly  despised  by  than.    Varionis  stories  cimeat  in  Modem 
countries  respecting  the  prophet^  are  hdd  in  the  saane  contempt    He 
•IS  regarded  as  a  man  essentially  mortal^  ihiyu^  gifted  with  a  divine  iim- 
-sion :  His  memory  is  respected,  but  in  order  to  avoid  ti»e  eritne  ^  l«t- 
tins  this  proper  feeling  increase  into  adoration,  all  visits  to  hii^  temb  ate 
pnmibited:  and  observing,  too,  that  superstition  had  deified  the  d^pftrt- 
ed  great,  tiiey  held  it  a  spades  of  abominable  idolatry  lo  erect  aosg- 
nitemt  monuments  to  the  memory  of  men ;  but  to  kiss  rehcs,  &c.  is  idolstry 
itself;  and^ifaerefore,  tiiey  affism,  that  it  u  an  action  acceptable  to  Ged>  to 
destroy  the  sepuldires  of  Muhommedan  saints  in  Arabia  and  Persia^  and  to 
^^inropriate.  tbehr  rid)  onmmentis  te  worldly  |mrp|pBes,  for  which  tbf  :^  were 
iSbugaed.    To  swear  l)y  Mul^unmed  ei;  JUi  is  crimiiial,  for  an  oath  is  csll«! 
mg  a  witne^  to  our  secret  tlM)ughts,  and  who  can  know  them  but  God? 
They  even  refuse  the  tide  of  Lc^  to  Muhtoimed,  and  mention  hint  by  hi* 
6un^  name,  vdthout  tiie  customary  addition,  '  our  Lord  the  Ih^plidt  of 
6m*    AUlamenbtiouiforthe  de^^animpioiUyfori^ 
/Selmans,  Paradiaa  wfll  be  their  reward,  and  ^  we  must  not, mown  ior  oor 
brother  s  soul  being  in  heaven.'    They  deem  all  those  jppo^e  who  deviate  in 
"any  way  j^om  the  plain  literal  meaning  of  the  Koran,  umdels  ;  and  main- 
tain, that  to  make  war  upon  them  is  the  imperious  #uty  of  every  Wdfabee. 
These  rigid  Unitariaii^weuMstri|iielisi^^  In 

'  the  real  spirit  of  religious  ^ic^tants,  they  are  aa  aealoii^  about  the  in&nsr 
as  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law :  have  strictly'  forbidden  the  use  of  to- 
bacco and  silk,  and  cut  from  their  heads  the  only  toft  of  hftk  which  tiieir 
early  Musehnan  discipfine  had  left  tiiem.'  But.  a  hirking  ipirit  of  siq^end- 
tkm  has  induced  th^  tofveserve  the  eeremonks  af  ahliakm  and  the  Me(^ 
can  pilgrimagfi^  aed  of  tn  to  U^ow  slnneii  at  ihe  DeviTs  honie  in  the  valky 
ef  Mina,. 

With  the  ardonr  of  ihe  early  Saracens,  ihiey  lusamed  a  military  meu» 
ance,  and  prepared  to  assail  at  once  the  oonsdencesand  th^pecperrr  of  moi^ 
t>n  the  summons  <Rf  their  lihiefj,  Ihe  Wahabees  esseiliihlad  st  imsiy%  (400 
miles  eastward  of  Medina,)  cMnpletely  isrnied  and  provided  for  rwt.  *^ 
contributed  a- tenth  of  thw  flocks  ana  £mits  to  fSttm  leader,  htit  supportod 
"die  contest  at  their  mm  e^Kpease,  or  ndher  Irf  tibeir  xeiigk»a  pIDagea.  The 
Padiaaof  Bagdad,  and  tiie  Scheriff  of  Hecea,  hi  vsjiiraiteiiipfci  ^he^da^ 
tmctlota;  die  crks of  the  movinelalB  pierced  ijhefknf^,  and  the  Mttfi 
trembled  at  the  name  of  Abdid  AaSa.  Tht  entvens  ttom.  Bauaaeiis  ao 
longer  performed  thsir  turod  joumiea;  Censtenilnaple  was  ^prived  ^  ha: 
supplies  of  coflfee,  and  the  pious  Mnidfaans  heaid  with  hcsrer,  that  ^ 
slnhies  of  Muhtinmedan  sdMs  in  AnOriahad  been  vkiiaied,  and  Aediapds 
sa  Meaca,  eoaseciaied  to  the  memsry  ef  ^  Fiophet  and  hia  £uwly,M 
been  levelled  with  thegr««Bd.  But  the  anny  tt  iikit  Othmaas  recaptured 
the  sacred  dty ;  and  the  appearance  at  this  critical  boigunction,  ( A.B.  180S,) 
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of  ikeplB^se  and  iiaaU-^  amoQg  (he  .TTBhabeefl^  saved  the  mighty  folvfe 
of  Islamism.  Abdol  Aziz  was  assassinatecL — ^perhaps  by  the  ooimnands  of 
tbe  tixnid  and  cruel  coort  of  ConstantiQopl^  His  Bon  Saeud  had  already  i&- 
tinguiijied:  fiittisdf  ill  the  *fi^.  ^  A  M6nV  tflt^^'oif  Mj^dM  Hffdi  la^cessfid^ 
aim  he  extended  his  power  on  tne  rersian  Gulpn.  In  l^&,  the  ^;reat  csra^ 
van  from  Damascus  could  not  obfSdTi  a  passage  but  by  heavy  aacnfiees ;  and 
f^ood  declaMii  it'didtdd  ho^fcefoonvlBt  o/pilgdms  alone,  trnteeompatued 
ij  the  Mide  and  pomf  of  *  tehrious  |)i<oeetisi6n.  iTwo  yesrs'ttfteifWttida, 
when  the  Spanish  Musdman  wi^s  on  his  pil^rhna^  ai  M^iN»/  the  WBha- 
bees  entered  the  city.  Their  zeal  to  perfl^rm  their  religious  duties  knew  no 
bounds ;  they  pressed  to  the  bUcL  stone  with  tu|nultuous  haste ;  the  lamps 
round  the  Ciukoa  ^ere  broken  by  their  guns ;  the  ropes  and  buckets  of  Zam<« 
zem  were  destroyed^  and  the  attendant  ot  the  well  abandoned  iheit  pdsta^ 
The  city  was  well  provisioned  and  fortified|  but  no  attempt  was  m£de^  axui 
ike  moderatioh  of  the  Wahabees^  and  the  i^goeiaticms  of  £he  Scheilff^  ren- 
d^  these^  precaul|on&  needless*  During  the  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Arafat, 
the  Wahabees  ampeafed  in '  the  valley^  in  number  ^S,000j  mounted  oa 
camels  aod  dromeXgies^  with  1000  other  camds  carrying  the  proviidoiis  of 
the  camp. 

Masters  of  the  strong  places  on  the  shores  of  the  Sed  Sea^  and  of  all  the 
Arabias,  (except  Moldia,  and  some  walled  towns  in  Yemdn,)  the  Waha« 
beea  were  powerful  Qeishbonrs  to  the  Pacha  of  JBgypt.  Muhammed  Ali^ 
had  ahead/ ^layeil  his  military  abilines^  by  drivm^lhe  Mamalukes  be- 
yond the  cataracts  into  Dongohi^  and  now  nr^ared  his  trooM  to  scomge 
the  rebdis  ih  Arabia.  It  Is  said  he  watt  supplied  by^  th^  Engli&h  iHth  ani0« 
.  and  that  the  Waliabees  received  the  same  assistance  ficom  |h^  Pinneh,  St 
that  time  in  possession  of  the  Isle  of  France.  '  The  campidgn  In  isitr,  ter- 
minated in  favour  of  the  Wahabees ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  fdlow- 
ing  year  ihe  Pacha  defeated  them^  atid  Ae  &ti^ontY^<»  the  Grand  Sigpior 
was  re-established  in  Medina^  «f odda,  and  Mecca.  These  etehts  Itf^kft  the 
mfid$l  and  faiiatieal  spirit  of  the  Wahabees.  They  ttt  MiH  dmtdeft  as 
t^underersL  but  they  have  not  caused  again  any  great  national  convuhto." 

Last  of .  all,  it  ;s  to  Constantinople  that  we  ai:e  compelled  to 
jturn  bur  eyes^  find  there  w^  shall,  se^  the.  most  visibte  marlu  c£ 
tike  cbbteinion  and  taXL  ^  this  onoe  &i»iidable  aiq»«V8titioa»  It 
is  in  this  celebrated  city,  once  the  rival  of  Ronitt'fatrself^  fhilllK 
proud.crescent  of  the  Arabian  Iiripostor  rtifl'txrftfe  itself  dver  the 
prostrate  banner  «f  the  oross.  But' the  day  of  retribute  will 
arrive;  Jffid  Aitt  Atoi^y  Poihf  wJbkhrtaiiSM  >^  die  KeictneiB 
'<  of  man  t»  tofii  to  In^prawe^^niMiy.  Iwwe^^yDHjUl  that  tbia day 
:ihall  not  be  fft^  distant. ,  The  sufe^dinate  instruigQents,  accord- 
:  vai^  iciUti^  probabilities  bfhui^an  c^cul^tion^  are  j^repavinj;  for 
this  wort^  mi  their  v^^geam?,  thQM£h.4e&rffed^  witl  be  ctrtaui, 
and  will  be  ognaL    .    .      ..  ;    -  i  *  > 
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Memoirs  of  his  Life.  •  Collected  hy  W.  Peter,  Esq.    2  vols.  8vo.  S4s. 

Rosarom  Monographia,  or  a  Botanical  History,  of  Roses ;  with  an  Ap« 
pendk.    By  John  Lindley,  Esq.  F.L.S.     Price  15s.;  ^^/:old. 

Annals  of  Oriental  Literature,  Part  I.  to  he  continued  quarterly;  8vo» 
6s.  '  • 

A  Word  for  .the  King  and  a  Word  for  the  Queen,  beii^  a  dispassioiiate 
examination  into  the  cause  of  their  Maj«sties  separation ;  with  a  suggeatioii 
for  amicaUe  settlement.    8vo.    2b, 

A  Briton's  Welcome  to  his  Queen*    Is. 

An  Essay  on  the  Construction  of  Wheel  Carriages,  as  theV  affect  both 
the  roads  and  the  horses ;  -with  suggestions  relative  to  toUsi  and  remarks' on 
the  formation  of  Toads.    By  Josefdl  Storrs  Fry.    8V«.    €8.' 

NOVELS. 

Tragic  Tales  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Bart.     18mo.     IDs. 

SiaCram  and  his  Companions ;  a  Romance,  from  the  German  of  Baron 
MotteFouque.     12s. 

Gulygoied,  or  the  Child  of  8in>  a  Tale.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Lucas.  ISmo. 
Svols.    16s.  6d. 

Lochiel,  or  the  Field  of  CuUoden ;  a  noveL    3  vols.    Sis. 

The  Wharbroke  Legend ;  a  tale  of  the  Dead.  By  the  author  of  Forman, 
a  tale.    2  vols.  12mo.     lis. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  Improvement  of  English  Roads  urged  during  the  existing  dearth 
of  employment  for  the  poor.    2b. 

England's  Remedy,  or  Remarks  on  Trade^  Commerce,  and  Agriculture. 
By  an  Agriculturist.  ^  8vb. 

A  Report  made  to  the  Workington  Agricultural  Society.  By  the  Presi* 
dent,  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  M.  P.     8vo.    ^s. 

Thoughts  on  the  State  of  the  Nation.    By  Lesteriensis,    2s. 

Refle^ons  on  the  present  difficulties  of  the  Country,  and  on  relieving 
them  by  opening  new  markets  to  our  commerce,  and  removing  all  iigurious 
restrictions.    By  an  old  Asiatic  Merchant.    3s. 

^  Remariss  on  the  Merchants  Petitions,  and  publications  respecting  restric- 
^ons  on  foreign  commerce,  &c.     Is. 

Fragments  of  a  Civic  Feast,  being  a  Key  to  Volney's  Ruin&'  By  a  Re- 
former,   ^    . 

SCIENCE. 

Cases  of  a  Serous  Morbid  Affection,  principally  inddent  to  females  after 
delivery,  abortion,  &c.    By  Marshall  Hall,  M.  D.     Price  4s.     8yo. . 
■  The  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  designed  as  an  introduction 
to  Students,  and  a  precise  book  of  reference  to  practitioners.    By  Samuel 
Cooper,  late  surgeon  to  the  forces,  &c.  &c.     Vol.  ,11.     Price  15s. 

A  Treatise  on  Heat,  Flame,  and  Combustion^    By  J.  H.  Pasley.    Svo,' 
2s.  6cl. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Palmerstoi^  Secretary  at  War,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Opthalmic  Institution  for  the  Cure  of  Chelsea  Pensioners.    2s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Inflammation  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Lungs. 
By  Charles  Hastings.     M.  D.     8vo.     10s.  6d.  ; 

An  Address  to  Persons  affected  with  Deafness.  By  W.  Wright,  surgeon. 
4b. 
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Eight  Familiar  Lectures  on  AstriMmsij,  intended  ag  an  introdnction  to 
Ilia  adtnaii.  By  WiUiuA  FUHps/RUS.  Qecoad  editi^,  mmi^l9mo. 
7s.  '..-:.. 

.    tuxolooy. 

Hints  to  the  Public  at  large  and  the  X^egisUtiire*  on  the  Nklnxe  snl  Ef« 
iictof£fUigelicalPMwUng..  By  A  Banister.    PrioeSSs. 

The  BvidflBiQB  /o£  the  OivinA  Origin  of  Christianity. .  4«. 

The  Wbrhs  sf  the  BeTu  Thamaa  Zouch^  D.D.  F.L.S.  &c. ;  widi  a  Me- 
moir of  hia  IiOe..  Bythe  BoT.  Frands' Wrangham,  M.A. F..B.B.   Bi^i. « 


The  Age  of  Christian  Reason.    By  Thomas  Brooghton^  £s^.    g^o.    7i* 
OngiH^  Hymns  and  iPeams,  wnftcn  by  a  prnte  CbxiatiaA  for  hli  own 
use.    tftnob    Mcr  9d»    Second  edition. 

VOYA6BS  AND  TIlAWLfe.    . 

An  Account  of  Timbuctoo  and  Housa  Tenitoties^  in  the  InCerior  of  Af- 
yba>  Ifff  Bl  Hage  Aba  Salum  Bhabeenie^  a  native  of  Morocco,  ttrfth  Notes, 
Critioai  and  Explanatory.  To  whleh  are  added,  ^-Letters  desoipdire  of  va- 
rious Journeys  through  West  and  Soulii  BaAary.  By  Jtaies  6./aeliB0D> 
Esq.    Svo.     lie. 

Travels  in  Siefly,  Oreec^  and  Albciiia.  By  the  Rev.  J.  6.  ttughea,  Fel- 
low  of  Bmanuel  College,  CamMdge;  illustrated  with  Engravings,  Ftaos, 
Mmi,  &;c.    S  vol.  4to.     5/.  58. 

Journal  ofaShoft  Captivity  in-Dahomy,  in  Africa,  with  someAeeoont 
of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  that  Nation.  By  John  Maifleod,  M.D» 
Author  ofthe  Voyage  of  the  Aloeste.    5s.  ad. 


LITEfeAEY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INFOBMATION 


Wfn1c$  in  ^  Fre$8,.  or  prepaHf^fir  PubUcaHcn. 

Italy.    By  Lady  Momn.' 

Sh<Mrtly  win  be  published,  in  one  toall  volume.  Hints  on  ImpcKiant  Sab- 
jeets.  By  a  Student  of  Theology. — Theae^  Hints  wUl  comprise  die  follow- 
ing topics.— ^Ist.  "  Observations  on  the  fundamental  Principles,  and  essen* 
tiiu  Qualities,  of  a  Style  suitable  Ibr  general  Instruction;  in  wl^ch  the 
subject  will  be  treated,  not  exclusively  a^  bri^nch  of  Rhetoric,  but  in  its 
wider  a^d  more  important  relation  to  th^Blielle^  and  Moral  Character 
of  MaaldncLT-M'  '^  On  th^  Christian  Cmracter,*'^  obntaining  an  examina^ 
tion  of  several  prevalent  mistakes  in  reference  to  its  nature  and  foundations ; 
an  Oiiiline  of  ijta  distinctive  fjpatures  ^.  and  Suggestions  as  to  the  means  and 
motives  most  conducive  to  its  improvement. — ^3d.  '^  On  Institutions  for  the 
'Dissemination  of  SeUgious  Knowledge.^'  li  is  proposed  to  review  some  of 
.the  more  prominent  pb^edaons  which  are  s^  made  to  Sunday  Schools,  Bi^ 
hie  iaiid  Missionary  Societies,  and  similar  Associations :  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject independently  of  accidental  or  adventitious  circumstances ;  and  to  point 
ont  the  beheficial  tendency  of  such  institutions,  on  principles  of  permanent 
ntility. 

"Shortly  will  be  publ£ahed,  in  one  volume  4t9.  Posthumous  Letters,  ad« 
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dfessdl  to  ^ands  Caiman  and  George  Cobnan  the  elder,  with  w^tmotattote 
and  Remarlcs.    By  George  Colxnan  the  Yoai^er. 

'In'tW  press^  a  Joatnai  of  two  successiTe  Tours  on  the  Ointuient,  |^<4 
fdrmed  in  1816,  17,  an^l8.    By  James  Wilson,  Es^.    3  vol.  Bvo. 

A  J4emoir  of  the  Life  of  Major  Topham,  written  by  Himsell,  has  he^n  • 
found  since  his  dea.tli,  which  contains  many  singtilar  Anecdotes  of  the^cir-* 
cle  in  which  he  formerly  moved,  and  eccentric  traita  of  his  own  ch^cter.  ' 

Travels  in  Europe,  dtirin|;  tHe  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.  is  in  the  press,' edited 
by  Mr.  d.  Miils,  Author  Ofthe  History  of  the  Crusadesi.  . 

Dr,  prout  is  about  to  publish  an  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Treatment 
of  tfiose  ^seases  connected  with  a  deranged  actic^  of  the  Urinary  Orgai^, 
e^dafly  6ravel  and  Califtdns. 

The  Brothers,  a  Monody,  and  other  Poema.  By  Charks  Abraham  El«. 
ton,  BiBO;  '.  •'        .       * 

Mr.  J.  Heraud,  Author  of  Tottenham,  a  Poem,  wUi  shortly  publish  the 
Legend  of  Si  Loy,  in  Four  Cantos. 

Miss  Graham,  Author  of  an  Account  of  a  Residence  in  India,  is  printing 
an  Account  of  a  Residence  of  Three  Months  in  the  Mountainous  Country 
East  of  Rome,  with  en^yings  of  the  Banditti  and  Peasantry  of  the  Coun-i 
try.   •       '         •  •  .  •  ^ 

In  the  Press,  Julia  Alpinula,  the  Captive  of  Btambol,  and  other  Poems. 
ByJ.H.Wiffeii.     ' 

Speedily  will  appear,  Fopidar  Obserrations  on  Regimen  ai|d  Diet,  in 
which  the  nature  and  qualities  of  our  common  food  are  pointed  out  and  ex-^ 
plained,  with  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  health.  ^  By  John  Zweed; 
Surgeon  of  Bocking,  Essex. 

Dr.  Conquest  mil  shortly  publish  Outlines  of  Midwifery,  developing  its 
principles  and  practice.      "  ^ 

The  Parlour  Portfolio,  or  Post  Chaise  Companion,  is  nearly  ready  for 
puhKcation.  .  .         .   • 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  By  the  late  Pr.  Tho- 
|nas  Brown,  Pr<ofe88or  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh^ 
in4vol.8vo.- 

Elements  of  Geometry  and  Plane  Trigonometry.  By  John  Leslie,  Esq. 
formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  now  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Univerrity  of  Edinburgh.    Fourth  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved. 

Geometrical'  Analysis,  and  the  Geometry  of  Curve  Lines.  By  Professor 
Leslie.    One  large  vol.  8vo. 

A  Treatise  on  Heat,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  Professor  Leslie, 
^nd  edition,  greatly  enlarged. 

Elements  of  ISaturalPtiilosophy.    By  Professor  Leslie.     In  3  vol.  8vo. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.    Vol.  9th,  part  I.  4to. 

Life  of  James  Crichton,  of  Cluny,  commonly  called  The  Admirable 
Crichton.    By  P.  F.  Tytler,  Esq.     Second  Edition. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie,  Author  of  the  Cherrie  and  the  Slae, 
^th  a  prefatory  Memoir  and  a  Glossary, 

New  Observations  on  the  Natural  IJistory  of  Bees.  By  Francis  Huber, 
Third  Edition,  considerably  enlarged.  ^ 

The  Elements  of  Algebra,  in  Theory  and  Practice,  containing  all  the 
most  useful  modem  improvements  in  the  science.  By  Robert  Sharp, 
TeacherofMathematics  in  Edinburgh.    ' 

Immortality,  a  Poem,  to  which  is  added,  the  Pastor. 

The  Rev.  W.  Onhe,  will  soon  publish,  in  an  8vo.  voluane.  Memoirs  of  the 
i^ife  and  Writings  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Owen. 

In  the  press,  and  to  be  published  in  a  few  weeks,  an  Arabic  Vocabulary 
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and  Index  for  RiclMurdson's  Arabic  Grammar^  in  which  the  words  are  ex- 
plained according  to  the  parts  of  speech^  and  the  Deriyatiyes  are  traced  to 
their  Originals  m  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  Languages.  With 
Tables  of  Oriental  Alphabets,  Points  and  Affixes.  By  James  Noble>  Teach- 
er of  Lan^^tiages  in  Edinburgh. 

N.  B.  By  means  of  an  Alphabetical  Hebrew  List  given  at  the  end,  and 

which  contains  almost  every  Hebrew  Root  that  Occurs  in  the  Old 

Testapieht  Scriptures ;  this  work  will  be  found  useful,  in  serving  at 

the  same  time  as  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac 

Languages. 

An  Inquiry  respecting  the  language,  the  Books,  and  the  Divine  Origin  of 

the  New  Testament.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Cook,  Professor  of  Divinity  in 

St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrew's. 

The  Theological  Lectures  of  the  late  Principal  Hill  of  St.  Andrew's,  are  in 
copsiderable  forwaidnesi. 
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AsT.  t.-^ifentoirs  of  Granville  Sharps  Esq.  cMnposedJrtk^  Ate 
mon  Manuscripts^  and  other  Authmtic  Documents  in  thepd^ 
session  of  his  Fam^  and  of  the  African  InStittUion*  By 
pRiKCE  UoAEB.  •  IVUh  Observations  on  Mr.  Sharp^s  BSbliacU 
Cnticisms.  By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St  Dtf- 
vid'&    London,  Colburn  &  Co.     1880.    1^.089.    4ta 

Lr  nothiDg  more  were  requisite  la  curder  to  produce  a  good 
hooky  than  kihdly  and  hmiourable  .filling,  the  volume  before  us 
toidd  claim  a  dietinguiahed  place  in.  our  lita*ary  records.    Bujt 
'das !  it.ia  jiossible  to  be  very  good  And  very  dull-«-nor  can  the 
ttbst  d(f;ged  conviclac^,  that  an  author  id  entitled  to  our  respect, 
prevent  at  all  tiiiies  a  portentous  ya.wn.     Mr.  Hoare  is  very 
sealous  for  the  reputation  of  his  departed  friend,  and  exertfi 
himsdf  most  honestly  and  most  laboripusly  in  the  cause.    But 
he  has  fallen  npoKk  some  unhappy  means  of  banishing  intereisut 
fiom  his  work,  rather  more  completely  than  we  had  supposeci 
that  the  subject  would  ^rmit    One  branch  of,  this  unlucky  seu 
cret  lies  in  the  veiy  spairing  use  which  he  hists  made  of  Mr. 
Sharp^B  own  Memoranda,  and  (^  the  anecdotes  with  which  his  long 
and  mtiinate  acquaintance  with  the  family  might  surely  have 
furnished  him'.    We  see  very  little  ipdeed  of  Mr»  Sharp's  do- 
Bieslic  hal»ts«    Hints  ate  given,  £rp9i  which  we  may  cpUect  that 
there,  as  elsei^here,  he  was  disinterested,  active,  <md  kind.    But 
they  ate  mere  hints.     In  the  Whole  of  this  ponderous  quarU^ 
there  are  not  fifty  pages  which  mighi  not  have  been  grounds 
ed  od  the  information  to  be  found  in  the  newspapers  and  regia- 
ters  of  the  day.    One  cause  of  this  itie^greness,  though  by  no 
means  am  excuse  for  it,  if  Mr.  Hotae  was  (as  we  suppose  he  must 
have  been)  the  adviser  of  the  arrangement,  probably  is,  that  af- 
ter the  unwieldy  bulk  of  the  present  volume,  we  are  threatened 
with  a  <(  Separate  Publication,'*  grounded  on  Mr.  Sharp's  <<  Cor- 
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respondence.^  We  can  hardly  conjecture  any  thing  from  which 
Mr.  Sharp  himself  would  have  shrunk  more  sensitively  than  the 
obtruding  of  two  such  volumes  on  those  to  whom  his  name  is 
dese]:;yedl^  dear.  Another  and  still  more'  effectual  antidote  to 
interest,  is  found  in  the  very  principle  on  which  Mr.  Hoare 
has  framed  the  narrative  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Sharp's  life  which 
he  chuses  to  describe.  Granting  .that  he  were  right  in  his 
choice — ^granting  that  the  materials  were  too  scanty  for  delineaU 
ing  the  private  me  of  Mr.  Sharp  more  fully — and  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  man  so  much  known  and  valued  for  his  public  acts,  it 
was  right  to  confine  our  attention  to  these  almost  exclusively, 
there  were,  we  think,  two  different  lines,  in  one  or  other  of 
which  the  biographer  might  have  been  expected  to  move.  Ei- 
ther he  might  have  ^ven  a  historical  detail  of  those  great  events 
in  which  the  subject  of  his  work  bore  a  prominent  part,  inter- 
rupting the  narrative  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  mark  dis- 
tinctly what  that  part  had  been— or  else,  assuming  that  his  read- 
ers were  already  acqusdnted  with  the  historical  detail;^  he  might 
have  given  sketches  only  of  what  was  peculiar  to  the  subject  of 
his  work.  He  might  either  have  drawn  the  full  historical  pic- 
ture, where,  though  the  principal  lights  are  gathered  around  the 
hero,  each  part  is  finished  in  just  gradation— or  he  might  have 
contented  himself  with  the  mere  st'oth/,  where  the  principal  fi- 

fure  alone  is  coloured,  and  all  the  rest  remains  in  shadowy  out- 
ne.  Mr.  Hoare  has  thought  proper  to  do  both.  In  regard  to 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  for  example,  of  which  everv 
one  is  already  familiar  with  the  history— of  which  the  details 
have  already  been  given  with  a  copiousness  which  might  have 
contented  the  most  zealous,  in  Mr.  Clarkson's  very  amiable  but 
very  ponderous  volumes,  Mr.  Hoare  still  adheres  to  his  favour- 
ite arrangement  First,  he  gives  us  three  chapters  of  general 
narrative ;  and  then,  after  curiosity  has  been  even  doyed  with 
facts,  and  all  interest  as  to  the  mere  history  utterly  quenched, 
he  introduces  two  chapters  more  on  the  part  which  Mr.  Sharp 
had  taken  in  the  same  transactions.  Of  these  it  is  of  course 
needAil,  in  a  great  measure,  to  resume  the  detail,  which  becomes 
abundantly  vapid  in  the  course  of  the  process.  The  same  ar- 
Tangem^it  is  followed  i^  regard  to  the. Sierra  Leone  establish- 
ment. In  this  instance,  it  is  still  more  conspicuously  useless; 
because  Mr.  Sharp  was  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  whole  hi^ 
siness ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  relate  the  particular  part  which 
he  took  in  it,  without  telling  the  whole  history  over,  again.  His 
difficulties  and  dangers — ^his  hopes  and  his  fears,,  have  all  ex- 
ceedingly little  interest  for  a  reader  who. has  been  already,  ia 
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the  preoediiig  chapters,  set  at  ease  in  regard  to  the  result  of 
them  all. 

Granville  Sharp  had  hereditary  modves  to  exertion  in  the 
cause  of  benevolence  and  piety.  His  family  were,  for  several 
generations,  distinguished  by  their  worth.  His  grandfather, 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  had,' both  by  precept  and  example, 
trained  his  children  to  usefulness.  "  Thomas,  his  youngest  son, 
and  father  of  the  subject  of  the  present  memoirs^  was  made  Archdeacon  of 
Northumberland  in  1722.  No  less  distinguished  than  the  Archbishop  had 
beeDj  for  integrity^  piety^  and  a  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty^  he  was 
indefatigable  in  maJdng  himself  acquainted  with  every  clergyman  in  his 
province^  and  with  the  circumstances  of  their  respective  cures ;  so  that  not 
a  curate  nor  a  schoolmaster  was  appointed  without  his  sanction.  All  peti- 
tions, all  cases  of  difficulty^  every  particular  relative  to  church  duties^  or  pa- 
rochial a£fairs^  were  referred  to  nun,  and  never  failed  to  receive  an  imme-, 
diate  and  most  scrupulous  attention.  As  a  mediator  and  peace-maker,  he 
was  consulted  alike  by  the  rich  and  poor.  His  charities  were  extensive 
and  useful.  ^  My  father,'  says  Granville  (in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  1793y). 
was  rector  of  an  extensive  parish,  Rothbury,  in  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland, and  retained,  at  his  own  expense,  fivC,  if  not  more^  oifferent  schools 
in  the  villages,  at  convenient  distances,  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children 
whose  parents  could  not  SL&bid  to  send  them  to  school.  The  cnildren  in  all 
these  spools  were  taught  writing  and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  reading ;  so  that, 
in  a  long  course  of  years,  there  were  few  to  be  found  in  the  parish  who  could 
not  write,  if  not  retain  also  some  knowledge  of  figures :  and  no  people  could 
be  more  remarkable  for  industrious  exertion  in  the  most  humble  labour, 
and  at  the  same  time  for  modesty  and  good  bdiaviour,  than  the  parishion- 
ers of  Rothbury  in  general.  The  children  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  all 
other  sects,  were  equally  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  schools ;  and  Very. 
strict  care  was  taken  not  to  give  any  ofience  to  them,  or  their  parents,  about 
the  difference  of  religious  opinions.'"  He  left  five  sons  and 
three  daughters,  all  of  whom,  from  the  glimpses  which  Mr. 
Hoare  allows  us  to  get  of  them,  ^.ppear  to  have  been  very 
amiable. 

Granville,  the  youngest  of  the  sons,  was  bom  at  Durham, 
10th  November,  1786.  '*  It  was  his  father'^s  intention  to  place 
him  in  trade.  With  a  view  to  this  destination,  he  was,  at  a  very  early  age, 
withdrawn  from  the  public  grammar-school  at  Durham,  before  he  had  gain* 
ed  more  than  the  first  rudiments  of  the  learned  languages,  and  was  sent  to 
a  smaller  school,  to  be  instructed  more  particularly  in  writing  and  arithme- 
tic. In  the  spring  of  the  year  1750,  he  left  Durham,  and  in  May  was 
bound  an  apprentice,  in  London,  to  a  linen-draper  of  the  name  of  Halsey, 
a  Quaker,  on  Great  Tower  Hill." — '^  After  I  /  had  served,'  says  he,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  FothergiU,  '  about  three  years  of  my  apprenticeship,  my  mas- 
ter the  Quaker  died,  and  I  was  turned  over  to  a  rresbyterian,  or  ratner,  as 
he  was  more  properly  caUed,  an  Independent.  I  afterwards  lived  some 
time  with  an  Irish  Papist,  and  also  with  another  person,  who,  I  Mieve, 
had  no  religion  at  aU.'  This  short  history  of  himself,  he  adds,  ^  may 
serve  to  remove  any  suspicion  of  his  being  influenced  by  prejudice  of  edu- 
cation against  any  particular  sect;'  and  he  grounds  on  it  a  rule  of  conduct 
v^h  cannot  be  too  warmly  recommended  to  our  notice.    ^  This  extraor- 
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dtnary  experleficd/  hd  4Hys»  ^  has  tsti^  tne  to  nudce  il  proper  digtiwUim 
between  tne  opinions  of  men  and  their  persons.  The  n)rmer  I  can  free- 
ly condemn^  without  presuming  to  judge  the  individuals  themselves.  Thus 
freedom  of  argument  is  preserved^  as  well  as  Christian  charity^  leaving  per-' 
sdnal  Judgment  to  Him  to  whom  alone  it  belongs.' " 

■  ''  In  i^s  period/  he  made  his  iint  advances  in  learning*  A  series  of€Oia«* 
tifoversies  with  an  itatnate  Of  his  master's  house^  who  happened  to  be  a  So-> 
cinian>  first  e&cited  him  to  the  study  oif  the  Greek  tongue.  They  disputed 
conic^min^  the  Trinity^  and  the  Atonement  of  Christ ;  and  on  thos^  topics 
the  Socinian  declared^  that  Granville  was  mistaken  in  the  opinions  which 
he  uttered,  and  that  hi^  miBconception  arote  fmoi  his  want  of  ac(pialntance 
with  the  Greek  language,  '^  in  which/'  he  asserted,  "  the  subjects  of  their  dis- 
pute did  not  sufih:  the  interpretation  which  he  put  on  them ;  and  he  there* 
fbre  referred  him  to  the  New  Testament  in  its  original  text." 

**  He  learned  Hebrew  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  fh)m  a  cause  exactly 
amikr.  A  Jew,  who  appears  to  have  resided  also  in  his  master^s  boose, 
frequently  contested  with  him  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  andy 
when  hard  priessed  by  his  earnest  reasonings,  constantly  declared  that  he 
misinterpreted  the  prophecies,  from  ignorance  of  the  language  in  which 
diev  were  written ;  referring  him  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the  same  manner 
as  tne  Socinian  had  done  to  the  Greek  Testament.  To  be  %norant  of  the 
finithy  was,  to  his  ardent  mind,  a  source  of  inexptessible  ptdn;  to  neglect 
the  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it,  insupportable  dii^ace.  The  di* 
Hgence  Of'  his  inquiries  k^t  pace  with  the  acuteness  of  his  fediqgs." 
'  "  The  reasons  that  induced  him  to  abandon  the  track  of  busrneai  iv 
Hrhich  he  had  been  twice  engaged,  are  now  unknown.  The  death  of  hiA 
father,  however,  left  his  choice  at  liberty ;  and,  in  June  1758,  he  obtained 
a  subordinate  appointment  in  the  Ordnance  Office.  From  that  date  to  the 
year  1764,  there  are  few  notices  concerning  the  employment  of  his  time-*^ 
his  office  necessarily  engaged  the  greatest  portion  of  it|^— but  it  is  certain 
that  in  this  interval  he  completed  thofte  acquisitions  in  the  sabred  knguageiy 
trhich  enabled  him  afterwards  to  maintain  the  extraoidinary  part  mat  be 
tesumed  in  society.  His  hours  of  study  were  snatched  firom  ^ieeo ;  and 
some  hints  of  the  eagerness  with  which  he  pureued  his  researcmeB  vte 
found  in  hlsietters."  .  . 

About  this  time,  an  incident  first  directed  his  notice  to  a  sub^ 
ject  which  almost  engrossed  his  future  fife— African  Slavery* 
^'  Th^  professioBal  frrangementa  of  Mr.  William  Sharp,  (his  brother^  an 
•eminent  surgeon)  whose  house  was  open  every  morning  for  the  gratuitous 
relief  of  Uie  poor,  were  the  first  means  of  bringing  Strong  to  the  knowledge 
of  eithet  brother.  Pain  and  disease,  the  consequence  m  severe  blows  and 
hardships,  led  die  miserable  sufferer  to  seek  the  aid  of  medical  attendance; 
and  it  was  on  one  of  his  mornii^  visits  to  the  surgery  in  Minemg  Lane^ 
that  he  was  met  by  Granville,  as  he  approached- the'  door  (tf. the  house,  teBAj 
to  faint  through  extreme  weakness.  On  inquity,  it  wad  fdu|id  thtt  he  had 
been  a  slave  of  Mr.  David  Lijsle,  a  lawyer  of  Barbadoes,  Whose  barborotts 
treatment  had  by  degrees  reduced  him  to  a  stitte  of  uselessness,  and  whose 
brut&l  h^t  had  then  turned  him  adrift  in  the  stteets.  This  happ^ed  in 
1765*  By  the  united  care  of  the  two  brothers,  into  whose  hands  Strong 
had  providentially  fallen,  he  ¥ras  restored  to  hedth,  and  jdaced  in  the  ser<« 
vice  of  a  respectable  apothecary  ^Mr.  Brown)  in  Fenchurdi  S^eet.  In 
that  comfortable  situation  he  remained  for  two  years,  when^  as  he  Wtfs  one 
day  attending  his  mistress  behind  a  hackney  edach>  he  ^as  seen,  and  qtiick. 
ly  recognized  by  the  lawyer  to  whom  he  had  been  a  slave ;  and  wht),  Oon- 
ceiving^  firom  ms  appearance  and  active  tmflopamt,  that  he  amst  tum  9e^ 
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^l^ed  bis  stmglli  BuiBciently  for  useftd  labour^  instantly  formed  a  d^^ 
to  recover  possession  of  him."  In  this  ne  was  thwarted  by  the 
vigilance  and  humanity  of  Mr.  Sharp,  against  whom  he  raised 
an  action  fpr  depriving  him  of  what  he  caJled  his  property !  Mr, 
Sharp,  in  preparing  for  his  defentee,  got  little  encouragement 
from  his  legal  advisers.  He  tunied  his  own  unconquerable  inl 
dustry,  however,  for  two  years,  to  the  investigation  of  a  subject 
which  had  never  been  thoroughly  understood  before  A  tract 
whfcE  he  compiled,  *•  On  the  Injustice  and  Dangerous  Tendency 
of  tolei^ing  Slavery,  or  even  of  admitting  the  least  Claim  to  private  Pro- 
perty  in  the  Persons  of  Men,  in  England/  was  handed  about  among  the 
gentlemen  of  .the  law,  in  twenty  or  m<Mre  different  MS.  copies,  for  nearly 
two  years,  until  the  hiw^ers  emj)loyed  against  the  negro^  Jonathan  Strong, 
were  intimidated,  and  the  plaintiff  was  oompdled  to  pay  treble  costs  for  not 
loingiiig  forward  ^  nction ;  after  whidr,  he  adds,  tne  tract  wab  prinlBd  in 

A  projected  change  in  his  situation  in  lifb  ahotit  this  period, 
is  thus  alluded  to.  "  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1767,  he 
was  warmly  pressed  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  by  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Gran* 
ville  Whder,  who  offered  to  resign  in  his  favour  the  living  of  Great  Leke, 
in  Nott^faamshire^  worth  at  that  time  somewhat  more  than  £300  per  an- 
luun.    Ijit  f oUowing  letter  contains  his  answer. 

'  ^' To  the  R^v.  Granville  TVTiel^. 

'^  DjtAB  Sia,<-^You  desired  me  to  take  time  to  consider  of  jrour  late  pro-i 
posal  tome;  which  I  have  accordingly  done:  but  this  consideration  has 
nad  |io  other  effect  than  that  of  making  me  still  more  sensible  of  die  great* 
Boqf  of  my  oUigMion  to  you  for  the  very  extnuxrdinary  generosity  and  kind* 
nioss  0f  yoiur  intentiona.  X  cannot  ntitty  myself  concerning  my  own  quidiv 
fications  for  the  pn^posed  honourable  function ;  because  I  tninK,  that,  in  a 
situation  where  more  fruit  would  be  expected,  the  same  poor  abilities  would 
appear  in  a  very  inferior  light. 

This,  however,  is  not  my  only  reason  for  declining  it ;  for  indeed  I  pay 
Tery  litde  rq;iiird  to  what  nie  world  tdmj  think  of  my  abilities }  and  I  hopa 
I  shall  alwm  be  more  ambitious  of  maintainiig  the  character  of  an  honest 
man  and  a  Christian,  than  that  of  a  scholar.  But  the  truth  is,  that  I  have 
iiot  the  least  inclination  for  the  employment  of  a  Minister :  and  even  if  I 
oonld  flatter  myself  that  I  am  at  all  capable  of  serving  the  cause  of  religion, 
yet  I  should  apprehend  that  I  might  much  moare  efftetually  do  so  as  a  Ibj-* 
man  than  as  aCl^gyman,  espepially  in  religious  controversies,  wherein  a 
volunteer  has  many  advantages  with  the  public,  both  with  respect  to  the 
estimation  of  his  motives  for  defending  the  truth,  and  also  witn  regard  to 
what  may  be  expected  of  him ;  but  more  particularly^  if  it  is  known  that 
he  neither  profeiises  that  kind  of  warfare,  nor  has  regularly  studied  to  qua« 
)i|y  hiqijself  for  it.  Jiowever,  the  unexpected  fovoor  i>{  your  propoeal  is  not 
lost  upon  me :  for  this  remarkable  token  of  your  esteem  and  approbation  of 
my  endeavours  has  afforded  me  the  most  sensible  satisfaction, •especially  as 
I  am  boimd  in  gratitude,  as  well  as  natural  duty,  to  be  ever  solicitous  of 
maintaining  your  good  opinion;  which  I  value  in  we  highest  degree.  Your 
dutifW  Nephew/' &c. 

He  continued  his  virilant  and  strenuous  opposition  of  every 
attempt  which  came  within  his  knowledge  to  use  the  Negroes  as 
lUvea  in  £nglm}d»  till  at  last,  in  1772,  the  que^tioo  wa&  finally 
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decided  in  the  case  of  Somerset.  During  the  pleadings  on  this 
cause,  Lord  Mansfield  saw  reason  to  change  his  pre-conceived 
opinions — and  with  all  the  manliness  of  a  noble  mind,  he  avow- 
ed the  change.  The  decision  is  thus  announced  in  one  of  Mr. 
Sharp^s  meagre  memoranda.  «  June  22d.— This  day,  James 
Somerset  came  to  tell  me  that  judgment  was  to-day  given  in  his  favour. 
Somerset  was  the  last  Negro  whom  G.  S.  brought  before  Lord  Mansfield  bv 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus;  when  his  Lordship  declared^  as  the  opinion  of  aU 
the  judges  present^  that  the  power  daim^  by  the  master  '  never  was  in 
use  here,  nor  acknowledged  by  the  law;  and  therefore,  the  man,  James 
Somerset^  must  be  discharged.*  Thus  ended  G.  Sharp's  long  contest  with 
Lord  Mansfield,  tOn  the  22d  of  June,  1 772." 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  West  India  proprietors  to  over- 
throw the  influence  of  this  decision  by  means  of  a  parliamentary 
enactment  But  the  cause  was  so  odious,  that  it  was  at  last 
abandoned  ;  and  the  Negroes  were  left  in  possession  of  the  first 
great  advantage  which  their  champion  had  won  for  them. 

His  success  in  this  undertaking  recommended  him  strongly  to 
the  favour  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America,  who  were  now 
taking  up  with  zeal  the  cause  of  the  African  slaves.  This  con- 
nection was  one  means  of  interesting  him  strongly  in  the  contest 
which  the  American  colonies  had  already  begun  with  the  mo- 
ther country.  The  demand  of  independence  had  hardly  been 
stated  as  yet— and  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  would  have 
found  no  advocate  in  Mr.  Sharp.  But  he  approved  of  their  right 
to  a  separate  legislature ;  and  m  befriending  that  claim,  he  consi- 
dered himself  as  pleading  the  genuine  principles  of  the  British  con^ 
5titution.  Holding  these  opinions  very  firmly,  he  grew  uneasy  at 
the  idea  of  retaining  his  situation  in  me  Oranance  ofiice,  where 
his  labour  was  required  in  forwarding  a  cause  which  he  could  not 
approve.  He  came,  therefore,  to  the  resolution  of  resigning  it. 
His  superiors  in  the  office,  sensible  of  his  value,  advised  him  ra- 
ther to  ask  leave  of  absence  for  a  time.  In  hopes  that  the  ill- 
omened  war  might  in  the  mean  time  be  brought  to  a  close,  he 
followed  this  suggestion.  But,  after  a  whole  year's  indulgence, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  retire.  Every  encouragement  which 
fraternal  affection  could  give,  was  employed  to  tranquillize  him 
in  this  voluntary  surrender  of  his  whole  livdihood.  The  beau- 
tiful glimpse  which  the  following  letter  opens  into  the  privacies 
of  the  Sharp  family,  makes  us  doubly  regret  that  so  little  more 
is  shewn. 

^^  Dear  Brother  Granville,  London,  October  5,  1775- 

^'  Many  thanks  for  your  very  affectionate  letter  of  the  26th  of  last  month. 
We  very  much  approve,  here,  of  your  asking  a  farther  leave  of  absence.  It 
will  give  a  little  leisure,  which  you  so  very  much  want ;  and  it  will  let  you 
have  a  little  enjoyment  of  thte  friends  you  see  so  seldom ;  and,  above  all,  it 
may  give  some  chance  for  a  turn  in  public  afyrs :  and  of  this  I  do  not  at 
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an  daspair ;.  but  If  it  should  be'otherwise^  and  you  should  think  it  poper  to 
give  up  your  employment— I  will  now  speak  for  my  brother  William  as 
well  as  fbr  mysel^^-we  are  both  ready  and  willing^  ana^  God  be  thanked^  at 

E resent  able,  to  talce  care  that  the  loss  shall  be  none  to  you ;  and  all  that  we 
aye  to  ask  in  return  is^  that  you  would  continue  to  live  amongst  us  as  you 
have  hitherto  done^  without  imagining  that  you  will^  in  such  a  situation^  be 
burthensome  to  us^  and  also  without  supposing  that  it  will  then  be  your  duty 
to  seek  employment  in  some  other  way  of  life ;  f or^  if  we  have  the  needftd 
tunongst  us^  it  matters  not  to  whom  it  belongs — ^the  happiness  of  hieing  toge- 
ther is  worth  the  expense^  if  it  answered  no  other  purpose.  But  I  will  go 
iiurther  ;  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  mutual  assistance  we  are  of  to  each  oth'er^ 
and  die  consequence  we  acquire  by  it^  is  more  than  adequate  to  any  thhrd 
employment  we  might  reasonably  hope  could  be  obtained ;  and,  in  case  of  die 
death  of  either  party,  much  more  would  be  lost  to  the  family  by  your  ab- 
sence than  perhaps  might  be  produced  by  other  means.  These  are  only  a 
few  reasons  drawn  up  in  haste,  as  they  appear  to  me  to  enforce  what  I  have 
said  aboye ;  but  I  trust  you  will  have  no  occasion  for  it :  it  is  not  every  part 
of  office-duty  you  object  to— you  will  of  course,  refuse  particular  parts.  It 
may  pass  on  so  till  times  come  round  ;  but  if  not,  I  shall  not  be  at  all  un- 
easy at  the  redgnation,  if  what  is  now  said  shall  be  agreeable  to  yourself* 
Your  sincerely  affeeti<mate  brother.    James  Sharp." 

*'  Dear  Granville,  I  most  heartily  approve  of  what  my  brother  has  writ- 
ten above,  and  I  hope  you  will  think  of  the  matter  as  we  do.  Much  love^ 
as  duie,  from  your  affectionate  brother.    William  Sharp." 

The  offer  was  accepted  with  the  same  kindness  which  prompt- 
edit. 

His  leisure  was  now  very  greatly  increased.  *  His  labours  in 
the  Ordnance  Office  had  been  of  no  light  kind,  and  what  time  he 
Tiad  hitherto  spent,  either  in  literature  or  in  the  study  of  Iftw,  he 
himself  assures  us  was  taken  from  his  hours  of  sleep.  One  of 
the  useful  purposes  to  which  he  now  applied  it,  was  the  instruc- 
tion of  Omai,  (a  name  which  lives  in  Cowper's  deathless  song,)  a 
native  of  one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  Drought  to  Britain  by 
Captain  Fumeaux ;  through  whose  agency  Mr.  Sharp  hoped 
that  the  light  of  Christian  faith  might  be  poured  over  a  new 
race  of  men.  1?he  following  extract,  from  a  statement  of  his 
own,  will  shew  the  good  sense  and  skill  with  which  he  conduct- 
ed these  interviews.  "  When  sitting  with  him  at  table  one  day 
after  dinner,  I  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  explain  to  him  the  Ten 
Commandments.  I  proceeded  with  tolerable  success  in  reciting  the  first  six 
Commandments.  He  had  nothing  to  object  against  any  of  them,  though 
many  explications  were  required  before  he  understood  all  the  terms ;  and- 
he  freely  nodded  his  assent.  But  when*!  recited  the  Seventh  Commandment, 
'  Thou  shall  not  commit  adultery,'  he  said  ^  adultery  !  what  that  ?  what  ?' 
'  Not  to  commit  adultery,'  I  said,  '  is,  that  if  a  man  has  got  one  wife,  he 
must  not  take  another  wife, or  any  other  woman' — '  Ohhl'  says  he, '  two  wives 
—-very  ^ood ;  three  wives— very,  very  good.' — *  No,  Mr.  Omai,'  I  said, '  not 
so ;  that  would  be  contrary  to  the  first  principle  of  the  law  of  nature.' '  First 
principle  of  the  law  of  nature,*  said  he,  'what  that?  what  that?' — '  The  first 
principle  of  the  law  of  nature/  I  said,  '  is  that  no  man  must  do  td  another  per*' 
son  any  thtng  that  he  would  not  like  to  be  done  to  himself.  And,  for  example,  Mr. 
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Omat,'  wid  L  '  pupPMe  you  hav^  got  a. wife  tb^t  f ^  love  very  miidh;.7im 
would  not  lUce  that  another  man  thould  come  to  loye  yovur  wife.'  This  ni- 
fcdluiiadignatioQ;  be  piU  en  a  fwioua  countenance  and  a  tlireat«|iiiigpo»« 
iDurej  a^^ying  that  he  would  kill  any  man  that  would  tneddle  witb  h» 
wi£e,  ^  WeU>  Mc-  Om«b'  «aid  Ij '  fupppie»  then.  th»^y9ur  wife  lor^ayoq 
very  vowik ;  «he  wou^d  not  U^e  that  you  should  love  another  wowai^ ;  £ar 
die  women  have  the  same  pfssionsj  an4  feeUngSi  and  love  toward  the  meoi 
thtl  we  have  toward  the  women;  and  we^ought,  therefore,  to  rwilate  our 
behaviour  towaid  them  by  ouz  own  feelings  it  what  we  should  luEe  and  a^ 
pect  of  faithful  iQve  and  duty  irom  them  toward  ourselves." 
,  '^  This  new  Mate  of  the  case  prpduced  a  deep  consideration  a^d  siknoe 
for  some  time,  aa  the  port  of  Mr.  Omai*  But  he  soon  afterwarda  gave  xa» 
anmle  proof  that  he  thoroughly  comprehended  the  due  ii4ue^ce  of  the  law 
of  uberty,  when  it  is  applira  to  r^;ulatej  by  our  own  fedUngs,  the  prtrper 
eondtti^  and  behaviour  which  we  ewe  to  otber  persons.  There  waa  an  ink<i 
itand  on  the  table,  ^th  several  pens  in  it  He  too](  one  pen,  and  lajditoQ 
the  tabk,  saying,  ^  There  lies  Lord  8  .  ■■,  ^anoblieman  with  whom  he  wu 
well  acquainted^  and  in  whope  family  he  had  spent  some  time;)  and  then  ho 
took  anoAer  pen,  and  laid  it  dose  by  the  side  of  the  fonider  pen,  sayixigi 
^  and  there  lies  Miss  Wt— ,'  (who  was  an  accomplished  young  woman  is\ 
many  respects,  but,  unhappily  for  herself,  sha  lived  in  a  state  of  adultery 
with  that  nobleman ;)  and  then  he  too)c  a  third  pen,  and  placing  it  on  the 
table  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  other  two  pens,  as  fifir  as  hia  ri^^t 
arm  could  extend,  and  at  the  same  time  leaning  his  nead  upon  his  left  hancL 
supported  by  his  elbow  on  tl^e  table,  in  a  pensive  posture,  he  said,  '  aii4 
there  lie  Lady  8    ■  ■ ,  and  cry  l" 

The  respectability  I^r.  Sharp'*8  nain^  had  gained  in  Ame- 
i;ica,  wliicjh  was  yeprly  increasea  by  some  mark  of  tlie  interest 
he  took  in  her  internal  welfare,  by  donations  of  books  to  the 
public-  seminaries,  and  b^  bis  successful  efibrts  to  obtun  £pish 
fcmial  ordination  for  her  bishops,  rendered  bim  the  organ  tbrougii 
which  certain  overtures  were  made  for  conciliation.  Mr.  Hoare 
relates  the  tsansaction  very  obscurely ;  but  as  Mr.  Sharp  wi)a 
received  by  his  Majevty^s  piinisters,  he  must,  of  course,  have 
had  better  authority  for  his  interpo«ition  than  appears  from  the 
biographer's  statement  The  negotiation  entirelv  fcdling,  he  re- 
turned to  his  favourite  topic,  the  overthrow  c^  slavery,  and  had 
the  happiness  of  being  one  c^  the  earliest  and  most  persevering 
among  the  fevoured  band  who  have  been  the  instruments  under 
iProvidence  for  freeing  Britidn  from  the  disgrap^  and  iniquity  of 
the  African  Slave  Trade.  While  the  industry  was  unvrefiried 
with  which  he  sought  the  aid  of  every  individual,  and  of  every 
public  body  who  m^ght  befriend  his  undertaking,  he  turned 
with  peculiar  interest  to  the  dignitaries  of  t^he  Church  of  Eng- 
land, partly,  no  doubt,  from  family  associations,  but  still  mo^e 
from  his  deep  sense  of  the  truly  Christian  nature  of  the  cause 
which  he  was  pleading.  It  appears  from  his  memoranda,  that 
in  spring  1779,  he  personally  *<  conversed  with  twenty-two  out 
f <  or  the  twenty-six  bishops  and  archbisl^ops  oi;^  the  subject  gl( 
«  the  SJave  Trade."" 
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'  If  hi9  7eal  hwl  required  any  additional  stimulus,  be  would  at 
this  time  have  found  it  i^  on^  of  the  most  atrociqu^  cases  that 
iBver  sti|ioed  the  records  of  our  cownierce.  The  master  of  a  Li- 
verpool trader,  Ending  that  9icknei^  was  spreading  among  the 
eUves  who  Gompo$ed  his  crowded  cargo,  p4  knowing  that,  if 
they  should  die  by  a  natural  death,  the  owners  had  no  recourse 
ligainst  the  insMre^s,  actually  prevailed  upon  his  crew,  under  tb« 
pretence  of  a  scarcity  of  water,  to  throw  one  hundred  and  thirty* 
two  sick  n^grpe^  alive  into  the  sea.  A  British  Jury  found  thi$i 
wretch  justified  tv  the  law,  as  it  then  stood,  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  a  British  Court  of  Admiralty  refused  to  institute  any 
proceedings  againjit  the  perpetrators  of  this  foul  and  atrocious 
murder  1 1  f  <^  Wbere  was  the « heart  so  hard,  or  the  head  so  inac* 
pessible/  that  did  not  instantly  take  part  against  such  a  state  of  things^  in  a 
country,  of  which  the  enlightened  laws  and  impartial  justice  were  acknow- 
ledged as  the  boasts  of  human  wisdom  and  the  patterns  of  human  freedom  ? 

^' This  view  of  the  case  was  eagerly  seised  by  Granville.  Besides  the  let-* 
ter  to  the  lords  of  the  Admhralty,  he  employed  every  means  in  his  power  to 
pY^  A^  Utmost  publicity  to  the  circumstances  that  had  happened^  and  the 
arguments  ^at  had  been  employed.  He  sent  an  account  of  tne  whole  trans^ 
ac^on  to  the  newspapers ;  he  handed  about  a  copy  of  the  minutes  (which 
he  had  procured  in  short  hand,)  of  the  trial,  and  of  the  speeches  on  both 
fldes;  he  was  ^o  unwearied  in  diiftising  his  powerful  and  unanswerable 
remarks  on  the  Sf^viml  ^pormi^y  of  the  ^ase,  which  had  been  so  strepuous^ 
ly  vindicated ;  ftndperhaps ibe cause  irf  AMcan ftreedom  may  thus ^eeko^ 
mom  the  most  ^[eetive  instru^ieqts  of  its  support,  the  masterly  and  suc^ 
c^iu  aiguments  of  the  SoUcitor-Gener^,  in  the  barbarian  triumph  up-> 
held  on  that  occasion  over  reason  and  human  feelings^  as  well  as  over  tho 
othfawise  enlightened  pdicy  of  England." 

We  comie  now  to  the  estabiishment  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra 
Leone.  This  undertaking  sprung  naturally  from  the  exertions 
i^hich  Mr«  Sharp  had  made  to  eradicate  m>m  British  soil  the 
practice  of  slayery.  After  the  deci^on  of  the  case  of  Somerset^' 
the  Negro  slaves  who  had  been  brought  to  Britain  were  very  ge- 
nerally abandoned  by  their  masters.  «*  Many  of  them,  unaccus. 
tomed  to  any  useful  handicraft  or  calling,  and  having  besides  no  parish 
whidi  they  coidd  call  their  own,  fell  by  degrees  into  great  ^stress,  so  that 
diey  were  alarmingly  conspicuous  throughout  the  streets  as  common  bc^ 
gars.  As  Mr.  Sharp  was  their  known  patron,  they  had  aU  flocked  to  him, 
in  their  tum^  for  support;  he  had  considered  them  as  orphans,  who  had 
some  title  p  his  care,  and  he  had  occasionally  relieved  them.  But  their 
number  being  great,  (about  four  hundred,)  he  found  that  he  could  not  re- 
lieve ihem  daily,  condstently  with  his  engagements  to  others.  He^liad  many 
private  pensioners,  to  whom  annual  sums,  and  these,  to  a  considerable  a^ 
mount,  nad  been  promiised,  and  regularly  paid ;  he  could  not,  therefore, 
take  upon  himihe  entire  maintenance  of  ms  African  orphans.  In  this  di- 
lemma, he  formed  a  scheme  for  their  future  permanent  support.  He  deter- 
mined upon  sendinff  them  to  some  spot  in  Africa,  the  general  land  of  their 
aijoestors,  where,  when  they  were  once  landed,  under  a  proper  leader,  and 
with  proper  provisions  for  a  time,  and  implements  of  husbandry,  they 
night,  with  but  moderate  industry,  provide  for  themselves."' 
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In  the  execution  of  this  design,-^in  which  Mr.  Sharp  at  first  had 
nothing  but  his  own  exertions,  and  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
realize  certmn  ideas  of  ciril  liberty,  to  which  he  was  strongly  at- 
tached, as,  in  his  opinion,  the  original  elements  of  the  British 
Constitution^— he  had  endless  di£Sculties  to  encounter;  arising 
chiefly  from  bad  dispositions  and  worse  habits  in  the  colonists 
themselves;  from  the  instigation  of  hostility  by  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes,  which  the  slave  traders  on  the  coast  supplied  uncea- 
angly ;  and  from  the  very  limited  resources  which  he  could  com- 
mand for  the  relief  or  encouragement  of  the  infant  colony.  The 
last  of  these  causes  of  failures  he  endeavoured  to  remedy  by  the 
formationof  a  joint-stock  company; — the  two  former— ^by  strength- 
ening the  establishment  itself,  through  the  addition  of  Euro- 
pean  free-settlers.  The  affairs  of  the  company,  however,  were 
not  prosperous ;  and  the  colony,  when  at  last  it  b^an  to  assume 
a  smiling  aspect,  was  almost  annihilated  by  one  ,of  those  wanton 
and  unmanly  predatory  incursions  which  stain  the  modem  his- 
tory of  France.  At  last,  in  1808,  the  company  feeling  itself  too 
weak,  either  for  the  external  defence  of  the  colony,  or  even  ioc 
internal  regulation,  surrendered  its  charge  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  Government,  "  and  withdrew  from  its  arduous  «iter- 
prise^  bearing  with  it  the  grateful  consciousness^  that  it  had  humanely  res- 
cued from  imminent  periT  the  progress  of  those  beneficent  designs  with  which 
the  colony  had  first  been  fonned ;  that  its  zealous  and  long-continued  la- 
bours had  opened  ^e  paths  of  social  improvement  to  a  d^aded  continent^ 
for  the  difiufiion  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life^  and  of  the  benign  precepts  of 
Christianity ;  that  it  had  freely  imparted  the  benefits  flowing  from  those 
sources^  as  far  as  the  difficulties  with  which  it  had  to  struggle  would  per- 
mit ;  that^  by  the  education  of  numerous  African  youths^  it  had  tended  to 
raise  the  minds  of  future  chiefs  of  that  country  to  the  contemplation  of  just 
and  important  national  objects,  and  had  rescued  their  native  character  and 
talents  from  the  base  aspersions  of  European  avarice ;  that,  by  exposing  the 
real  natiu*e  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  the  artifices  by  which  those  miscreants 
who  engaged  in  it,  were  so  long  able  to  delude  a  hesitating  legi^ture>  it 
had  contributed  more  materially  to  the  abolition  of  a  traffic,  which  insulted 
the  bounty  of  the  Creator,  and  inflicted  unspeakable  evils  on  our  fellow- 
creatures  ;  that  it  had  displayed  the  superior  advantages  of  English  law  and 
English  justice  on  a  shore  where  England  had  been  only  known  for  crimes 
and  named  for  execration ;  that,  in  fine,  it  had  established  a  point  of  civili- 
zation for  Africa,  on  a  central  part  of  the  coast,  now  provided  with  adequate 
means  of  subsistence  and  defence,  which,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
might  in  time  become  the  emporium  of  commerce  with  Europe,  and.  main- 
tain between  the  two  continents  all  the  friendly  relations  of  peace,  science, 
justice,  and  religious  truth." 

The  record  of  the  concerns  of  the  Sierra  Leone  settlement  is 
closed  with  an  interesting  account,  extracted  chiefly  from  the 
Gompany'^s  "  Reports/'  of  Naimbanna,  the  son  of  one  of  the  na- 
tive chiefs  who  was  sent  to  Britain  for  education,  and  was  con- 
signed to  the  special  guardianship  of  Mr.  Sharp.     This  African, 
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Lee  Boo,  who  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly  atniable,  wwfcut 
off  by  fever  on  the  very  day  which  restored  him  to  his  native 
land.  His  anxious  plans  for  civilizing  and  Christianizing  his 
kingdom  perished  with  him. 

When,  by  the  surrender  of  the  colony,  Mr.  Sharp  was  reliev- 
ed from  the  laborious  share  which  he  had  taken  in  its  manage* 
ment,  he  returned  with  ardour  to  his  favourite  object— of  which, 
indeed,  the  other  had  only  been  a  collateral  branch,  the  extinc- 
tion, of  slavery.  The  Society  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  was  now  forming,  and  Mr.  Sharp  was  appointed  Chairr 
man  of  the  small  committee  to  whom  the  management  of  its  bu- 
^ness  was  entrusted.  Of  this  office  he  did  the  duties  faithfully, 
though  he  never  nominally  accepted  the  appointment.  This  pe- 
culiarity is  ascribed,  by  Mr.  Clarkson,  to  a  modest  delicacy  which, 
we  think,  would  have  savoured  exceedingly  of  aifectation.  But, 
by  Mr.  Sharp  himself  {see  note  on  page  413)  it  is  more  rationally 
accounted  for,  by  a  fear  that,  in  accepting  the  office,  he  might 
he  held  as  pledgms  himself  for  more  of  personal  exertion  than 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  bestow.  It  was  also,  perhaps,  prompt-* 
ed  in  part  by  his  disappointment  in  the  limited  range  which  the 
Society  gave  to  their  labours.  His  wish  was,  that  the  title  of 
the  association  should  embrace,  not  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  alone,  but  the  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the  world. 
^'  As  slavery/'  he  asserted  "  was  as  much  a  crime  against  the  divine  laws  as 
the  Slave  Trade,  it  hecame  the  Committee  to  exert  themselves  equally  against 
the  continuance  of  \)oth ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  all  present 
gvUfy  before  God,  for  shutting  those,  who  were  then  slaves  all  the  world 
over,  out  of  the  pale  of  their  approadhing  labours.'  He  delivered  this  his 
protest  against  their  proceedings  in  the  enei^etic  manner  usual  to  him,  when 
roused  on  the  suhject,— with  a  loud  voice,  a  powerful  emphasis,  and  hoth 
hands  lifted  up  towards  heaven.  Finding,  however,  that  he  could  not  pco* 
duce  any  alteration  in  the  views  of  the  Committee,  he  shewed  no  farther 
disposition  to  differ  from  it.  Unable  to  effect  ihe  whole  of  his  wishes,  Twhich 
he  relinquished  yfith  r^et,  and  but  for  a  while,)  he  felt  satisfied  that  he 
had  delivered  his  testimony  against  the  proceecungs  which  circumscribed 
them,  and  from  that  hour  proved  himself  thoroughly  desirous  to  aid,  to  his 
utmost  ability,  the  part  which  he  found  could  be  undertaken  with  greater 
and  more  general  consent.  So  strongly  again,  in  this  instance,  w;as  marked 
his  distinctive  character ;  extensive  in  his  ideas,  enthusiastic  in  His  concep- 
tions, vehement  in  his  efibrts;  temperate,  prudent,  earnest  in  his  perform- 
ance." 

The  history  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  us  all ;  and  we  need  not  follow  the  outline  which  Mr. 
Hoare  has  given  of  it,  except  to  mark  our  strong  disapprobation 
of  the  hints  which  he  repeq^ly  throws  out  against  the  sincerity 
of  Mr.  Pitt  in  this  great  enterprise.  Surely  it  may  i^uffice  that  a 
Rvinff  adversary  cannot  be  allowed  to  have  done  any  one  thing 
pure  in.  motive,  and  comprehensive  in  range.  Party  virulence 
may  spare  the  mighty  dead.      The  calumny  which  Mr.  Hoare 
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|ifU(  condescended  to  revive,  if  ther^  were  dq  other  proof  ng^pft 
itj  is  (satisfactorily  answered  by  the  statement  pf  Sharp  and  Clarke 
:fiop,  which  he  himself  inserts  in  pages  42Q  and  4itL 

'^  On  the  final  success  of  the  advocates  for  the  aboUtion^  when  d^  wekonie 
Itidipgs  were  brought  to  Mr,  6harp^  he  is  said  to. have  immediately  fallen  on 
his  kneeS;  in  devotion  and  gratitude  to  his  Creator.  On  this  record  it  is  fit 
to  9dd  the  comment  of  one  who  was  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  emotions 
of  \6h  hearty  and  of  the  aistion  to  which  it  is  piobable  that  they  gave  hlrth :; 
*  1  do  not  doubt  that  he  did  so>  but  it  must  navQ  beei^  i^  the  de^pesl  le^iv^r 
ment," 

To.  the  «<  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,"  the 
**  African  Institution**  suceeded,  announcing  as  "  its  design,  to 
improvip  the  temporal  copdition  and  the  moral  faculties  of  the  natives  of 
A^ca ;  to  difl^ise  knowledge^  and  excite  industry;  by  methods  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  situation  and  manners  of  the  inhaMttots;  to  watch  over  the 
e^eeution  <^  the  laws  that  h^ve  heen  pas^  ip,  ib^  9}4  other  comitfks;^  &r 
abolishing  the  African  Slave  Trade  ;  ^nd,  finally^  to  ijitroduce  the  ble^sing^ 
b{  civilized  society  among  s  people  sunt:  in  ignorance  apd  barbarism^  ai|4 
occupying  no  less  than  a  fpur&  part  of  the  habitable  globe." 

f5  Mr.  Sharp  was  chosen  ope  of  the  first  directors^  at  the  advanced  a^  of 
peventy-three;  a^nd  the  duties  whidxit  was  occaaioiudly  his  part  to  esecute^ 
werepierformed  by  hjm  with  the  same  zeal  and  activity,  wfoch  had  di§tii|f 
guished  the  early  psrt  of  his  life.  •  He  assist^  regiJarly  fit  every  meeting 
even  to  the  last  but  one  preyious  to  bis  decease." 

We  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Sharp's  party  politiqs ;  fpr  Mr.  Sbar|i 
was  no  partizan.  He  was  an  advocate  fpr  parliamentary  reform^ 
when  that  question  was.in  far  different  circunistahcies  from  those 
in  which  it  is  now  placed.  H<;  corresponded,  chiefly,  however,  iii 
regard  to  the  slave  trade,  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  French 
iS^vpIution ;  and  wished  them  suceeas  on  theoutaet  of  their  toutae, 
But,  to  use  the  words  of  his  biographer,  ^'he  had  no  sentiments 
in  common  with  the  organs  of  democraticsl  sea).  He  y^ufi  a  strict  and  z«^^ 
ous  loyalist ;  and  the  definition  of  legd  liberty  giv^fi  by  Mr.  S|etjeant  Payv 
«m  the  trial  of  Sonierset^  mighty  with  strict  pVopri^ty^  have  be^n  stated  to 
'  "^r.  Sharp  hiinselff    '  I  am  not  talld]%  i^  licen-^ 


itepresB  the  sentiments  <»f  Mr. 

tiousness^  nor  (of  liberty)  in  the  sense  some  men  understand  it  ;l>Trt  ^tru^ 
genuine  Hberty  is  the  birth-right  and  inheritance  of  the  people  of  tibis  coun-r 
tryi  TTiat,  I  desire  to  be  understood,  is  no  other  liberty  than  that  of  bebg 
governed  by  certain  laws>  as  making  a  part  of  those  peoplp/  "  fit^^es  of 
ike  Cote  of  Somerset. 

The  narrative  of  Mr.  Sharp's  life  now  draws  fast  to'  a  closei 
There  remains  only  a  brief  account  of  the  part  which  he  tool^ 
in  the  «  Bible  Society,"  and  in  the  *<  Protestant  Union,'|  *  till  we 
arrive  at  the  sad  record  of  that  decay,  to  which  even  the  best  and 
the  purest  are  liable.  Amidfeit  the  wreck  of  his  intellect,  hi^  af- 
feetions  survived.  '<  During  the  further  decline  of  his  strength, 
h^  frequently  entered  the  room*  where  the  family  were  a8sembl6d>  andi  tak^ 
ing  a  seat  near  to  them^  continued^  sometimes  for  hours^  to  lool^  8ted£|8liy 
oh  them^  appearing  pleased  with  being  in  their  company^  but  withoiit  ut>« 

*  He  had  the  honour  to  be  Chairman  in  the  origmsl  mee^  of  the  foipofr  Institut 
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coDAUiiit  attendants.  To  the  last  he  continued  frequently  to  look  at  iIk  fa«* . 
mily  portraits  which  hung  tound  the  rooni^  with  the  most  earnest  and  af- 
fecting expression^  as  if  tracing  the  resemblances^  and  then  naming  them  one 
by  one, '  my  dear  faAer/  '  my  good  mother/  '  my  dear  brother  William.* 
Ijiess  af^tiofttte  ideas  seimed  to  occupy  his  mind  to  the  kiest  mo- 
ment."  -   - 

He  died  on  the  6th  July  1813,  at  the  ftge  of  78.  Hie  biographer, 
inserts  several  of  the  tributes  which  were  paid  to  Mr.  Sbarp^s  me^ 
mory,  of  which  the  most  discriminating  and  judicious  Appears  to 
us  to  be  that  by  the  Rev.  J.  Owen,  Secretary  to  the  jsible  So- 
ciety. 

In  the  ohamcter  of  Granville  Sharp,  even  When  stripped  of  the 
glaire  which  his  biographer  has  gatheted  around  it^  there  is  much 
to  esteem  and  much  to  revere.    .His  talents  do  not  wppt^  to  hanre 
tteen  of  the  highest  order.     His  mind  w|is  deficient  both  in  cam« 
prehensivenesi)  of  information^  and  in  native  range  of  view.   fibt. 
his  industry  ivas  unoonqtierabje,  and  the  olie  principle  of  duty. 
was  strong  enough  in  him  to  com|)ehaate  for  the  want  of  fanc!y 
aii(}  enthusiasm;  tq  strengjLhen  him  for  every  trials  and  to  rewaird 
bim  for  ^yery  labour.     Among  thoiSe  whom  far  higher  btellect 
e^altSf  and  far  bright^  geniu)iadoniS|  how  few,  bow  very  few  dre 
there  who  have  done  so  much  for  thor  kind,  or  have  left  behind' 
t)iem  ^  faitte.80  stabilecfs  imd  imperishable  ?    High  intellect  and' 
hdj^bt  genius  no  man  can  command  \  but  the  means  through, 
which  ij^ranville  Sharp  aoontiplidiied  hi?  usefulnesd  are  within  vagL 
renijti  c^  ^ ;  and  lit  will  not  b^  the  smalleitt  of  the  beiMts  which 
he.b^  bestowed  upon  munl&i^dy  if  the  history  of  faia  Ufe  make,  hiv 
exfwnple  attoactLve»    A  nund  of  no  higher  attaifamebts  t^an  hiff 
own,  if  discipUn^  by  greater  acquaintance  with  actual  li&y  might 
have  escaped  from  many  of  the  peculiarities  which  derogate  fronr 
his  fame.     It  might  have  escaped  from  the  absurdity  of  suppos- 
ing, that,  with  such  materials  as  he  had  to  employ,  a  single  indi- 
vidual  should  be  able  to  establish  at  Sierra  Leone  the  model  of 
**  perfect  liber^.'*    It  might  have  escaped  from  the  whim  of  in^^ 
nsting  that  civilized  England  ou^jtrt  to  revert  to  the  poli^ipal 
usages  of  her  rudest  da]r.     It  might  have  escaped  froH|  some 
mistakes  which  mingled  with  the. purity. and  fervour  ^f  his  ri^Ii- 
gious  beUef,  and  which  drew  from  him  at  times  very  iltratige  lan« 
guage,  about  the  limits  of  a  particular  Providence,  .an4.  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Millenium.     But  nothing  except  the  princi-. 
pie  by  which  he  was  guided--4t  de0p  and  vital  ciens^  of  rcuigious 
duty,  coul4  ev^r  have,  rputed.in  a  mind  like  his  the  ^neigies  which 
ennobled  it;  or  could  have  stamped  it  with  that  unfadidg  ^xceU 
lence,  of  which  its  little  j)ecuUarities  cannot  dim  the  lustre. 
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.  Some  short  and  modest  obfiefrvntioiia,  iRiiidi  there  wm  no  need 
fer  announdng  so  pompdusly  in  the  title  page,,  are  subjoined  by 
the  excellent  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  on  Mr.  Sharp's  biblical  criti- 
cisms. Into  this  field  we  do  not  mean  to  enter.  To  such  of  our 
readers  as  take  no  interest  in  Hebrew  literature,  we  could  scarce- 
ly hope  to  make  the  value  of  Mr.  Sharp's  labours  in  this  depart* 
ment  intelHgiUe — not,  at  least,  without  detwls  which  would  be 
unseasonable  and  exhausting.  Every  Hebrew  scholar,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  sufficiently  aware  without  any  commentary  of  ours, 
how  much  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  is  indebted^  to  Mr. 
Sharp  for  his  successful  efforts  to  guard  the  integrity  of  the  text 
against  the  rashness  of  conjectural  changes— -to  burst  the  tram« 
mels  of  the  Masoretic  punctuation,  and  to  introduce  system  into 
the  syntax  of  a  langu^e  whose  very  simphcitv  had  made  it  be 
considered  asanom^ous.  The  merit  of  Mr.  Snarp  is  enhanced, 
by  remembering  that  he  had  no  early  advantage  of  regular  class!-- 
cal  education;  that  his  acquirements  were  strictly  his  own,  made, 
as  we  have  seen,  under  the  pressure  of  far  other  business,  and  far 
other  cares ;  and  that,  when  he  entered  the  field  of  controversy 
with  Dr.  Kennicott,  no  name  stood  higher  than  that  of  his  anta« 
gouist,  none  was  more  completely  unheard-^f  than  his  own. 

The  same  principle  which  swaiyed  him  in  everv  action  of  his 
life  guided  him  in  this  department  also.  He  stuaied  the  ancient 
lai^uages,  not  for  the  sake  of  literary  distinction,  but  in  order  to 
assure  himself  that  he  understood  aright  the  meaning  of  that  vo^ 
lume  which  he  had  determined  to  make  the  rule  of  his  life.  He 
published  the  result  of  his  studies  that  he  might  assist  his  fellow- 
men  to  conquer  the  difficulties  which  he  himself  had  found  in  the 
pursuit  of  what  he  regarded  as  their  paramount  interest.  Dearer 
than  all  the  pomp  of  literary  success  is  the  consciousness  of  such 
a  purpose,  and  holier  is  its  reward. 


Art.  II. — Persomd  Na^ra^ve  of  Travels  to  the  Equinoctial 
Regums  of  the  New  Continent,  during  the  Years  1799 — 1804. 

'  By  Albxakdeb  p£  Humboldt,  and  Aimb  Bonpla^d  ;  with 

•  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  Written  in  French  by  Alexander '  de 
Humboldt,  and  translated  into  English,  by  Helen  Mabia 

-  Williams.    Vol.  4th*    London :  Longman  &  Co. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  we  believe,  that  no  traveller,  in  ancient 
or  modem  times,  ever  visited  remote,  or  imperfectly  known  regions, 
with  higher  qualifications,  or  greater  advantages,  than  those  of 
the  Baron  de  Humboldt,— profound  and  varied  science  {  an  am- 
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pie  and  weU-seleeted  apparatus;  a  constitution  capable  of  sustain* 
mg  the  most  extraordinary  exertions,  and  the  most  alarming  ex. 
posures ;  and  an  invincible  ardour  in  the  study  of  nature,  in  all 
her  yastness,  variety,  and  energy.  The  result  of  so  rare  a  com^ 
bination  has  been  numerous  works,  illustrative  of  the  physical 
and  moral  condition  of  the  new  worlds-— a  great  accession  to  our 
knowledge  of  nature  and  of  man.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
the  volume  on  our  table,  these  works  were  all  published  long 
before  the  commencement  of  our  cridcal  career ;  and  we  have 
had  no  previous  opportunity  of  adverting  to  the  interesting  de- 
tails and  profound  speculations  with  which  they  abound.  This 
is  the  fourth  in  order,  under  the  same  designation,  and  justly 
demands  our  notice. 

Humboldt,  like  most  other  travellers  in  the  same  i^oute,  be- 
gins the  history  of  his  adveiitures  with  a  description  of  the 
Canary  islands.  It  was  not,  however,/o  the  topography  of  their 
towns  to  which  he  directed  his  attention,  but  to  the  natural  phe-. 
nomena  of  the  islands  themselves,  and  to  those  of  the  ocean  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  The  streams  and  currents  of  the 
Atlantic,  especially  that  which  sets  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
dience  proceeds'  northward  along  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America,  are  accurately  described  by  him,  and  their  causes  in- 
geniously traced.  His  stay  at  TenerifFe  was  of  sufficient  dura- 
tion to  sSord  him  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Peak;  and  to 
supply  hiin  with  the  means  of  describing  the  ve^tation  of  the 
island,  and  the  geology  of  the  volcano,  as  well  as  intjuiring  into 
the  history  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries.  'These' 
things  wete  treated  of  in  the  first  volume.  The  second  volume 
eontains  an  account  of  the  voyage  to  Cumana,  with  observa- 
tions on  the  temperature  and  other  states  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  ocean,  together  with  a  description  of  the  phenomena  of 
earthquakes.  The  third  properly  begins  the  "  Narrative  of 
travels  in  the  equinoctial  regions  ;^'  though  at  the  outset  the 
author  is  interrupted  by  recollections  of  the  history  of  the  native 
Americans,  who,  at  the  commencenient  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
were  treated  in  the  same  barbarous  manner  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  have  been  at  a  later  period. 

The  volume  to  which  we  must  now  confine  our  attentian^ 
opens  with  an  account  of  the  author's  journey  from  Caraocas  to 
the  Oroonoko ;  but  this  is  quickly  interrupted  by  painful  reflec- 
tions and  philosophical  speculations,  suggested  by  some  recent 
phydcal  and  political  events,  which  have  dianged  the  face  of 
nature  in  the  regions  visited  by  him,  as  well  as  the  condition  of 
that  portion  of  the  human  race  by  whom  they  are.  inhabited^ 
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Thus  thecitY;tiibBtaiieeorfk<^  dty  of  Cteniccfe  Iwviti^befaa  ri^ 
duced  to  a  heap  of  ruins^  leads  him,  in  imitation  of  the  exaifipte 
of  M.  de  la  Condamitie)  to  describe  the  earthquake  of  1814^  by 
l^hich  that  catastrophe  was  occastoned,  and  to  subjoin  a  £ssertiu 
tion  oik  the  phenoniena  and  causes'  o(  earthquakes  in  geaibai^ 
with  the  view,  as  he  remarks,  of  elucidating  <•  the  theory  of  voU 
canic  reftctions,  or  the  influence  oi  tf  system  of  vdcsoote  on  a  vast  qiaoeof 
drcamjaoent  country." 

^^  From  the  banning  x>f  1811  till  1813^  a  vast  extent  of  the  earthy  limiu 
ed  by  the  meridian  of  the  Azores,  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  tfie  CordUleras 
of  New  Grenada,  the  icoasts  of  Venezuela,  and  ^a  volcanoes  of  the  iimSkt 
West  India  Islands,  has  been  shaken  almost  at  the  ssme  time  by  caniino« 
tions.  Which  may  be  attributed  to  subterraneous  fires.    The  f oUowidg  seriecl 
of  phenomena  seems  to  indicate  communications  at  enormous  distances.  On 
the  30th  of  January  1811,  a  submarine  volcano  appeared  near  the  idand  d 
St.  Michael,  one  of  the  Azores.    At  a  place  where  the  sea  was  60  fathom^ 
deep,  a  rock  appeared  above  the  surface  Of  the  waterB.^— At  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  the  new  island  of  Sabiina,  the  smaller  M^e^  India  islandBi 
situate  800  leagues  to  the  South-west  of  the  Asores,  experienced  frequent 
earthquakes.    More  than  200  shocks  were  felt  from  tne  month  of  May 
1811  to  April  1812,  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent;  one  of  the  ^efe  wiiere 
there  are  still  active  volcanoes.    The  commotion  did  not  r^nain  cinMiB<« 
scribed  to  that  insular  portion  of  eastern  America.    From  ihe  16th  of  De- 
cember 1^1 1;^  the  eartn  was  almost  incesssntly  agitated  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Ohio.    The  oscillations  were  more 
feeble  on  the  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  than  to  the  west  of  these  moantanis 
in  Tenessee  and  Kentucky t-*-At  the  same  period,  when  this  long  seizes  d 
earthquakes  b^an  in  the  Tmnsalhgha^idH  StatHi  in  tihemoDth  of  Dscenw 
ber,  181 1,  tlie  town  of  Caraccas  ult  the  first  diock  in  oakn  snd  serene 
weather.    This  coincidence  of  phenomena  was  probably  not  accidental  r  for 
we  must  not  forget,  that,  notwithstanding  the  distance  which  Separated 
these  countries,  the  low  pounds  of  Louisiana,  snd  (ihe  coasts  cf  Venesuela 
and  Ornnaua,  belong  to  we  same  biudn,  that  dT  ihe  gbM  cC  Mexioo.*-TWlietf 
we  reflect  that  the  great  esrthqtiake  at  Lisbon,  of  the  first  of  Npvembo'it 
1755,  wss  felt  almost  at  the  same  moment  on  the  coasts  of  Sweden,  at  hke 
Ontario,  and  at  the  ishmd  of  Mardnico,  it  will  not  appear  too  daring  to 
suppose  that  all  this  basin  of  the  West  Indies,  from  Cumana  and  Caraccas, 
as  far  aa  the  plains  of  Louisiana,  may  be  simultaneously  agitated  by  tottaoo^ 
dons  proceeding  from  th0  same  centre  of  aetion/'-^P^«  ^^10. 
'  Oti  the  8th  of  February,  the  travellers  began  to  cross  l£gu-^. 
erota,  a  group  of  lofty  mouatains  which  separates  the  valley  of 
Caraccas  from  that  of  An^a.    The  road^  being  cut  put  o( 
talcose  gneiss  in  a  state  of  decompositjoQ^,  is  coi^sequently  in  n 
state  of  dust  in  the  dry  season,  and  of  mire  ii|  the  nuny ;  but 
as^^it  is  the  great  road  mxa  the  capitlU  to  Yiotoria  and  the  val* 
leyk  of  Aragua,  it  is  much  frequented*    Though  the  plants  of 
the  volley  of  Caraceas  had  disajypeared  0n  the  talile-laud  of  La 
Buenavista,  which  is  nearly  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^ 
an  Abundant  spring  was  m^t  with  issuifig  from  the  gn^issi  sur- 
i^unded  by  the  thickest  vegcftatton,  which  afforded  a  rich  bar* 
vest  to  the  botanist    Our  travellers  now  descended  into  the 
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vaDej  of  San  Pedro,  which  separates  two  great  masses  of  mouii« 
tains,  the  Higuerota  and  Las  Cocuyzas.  The  prospect  from  the 
latter  is  extensive  but  uniform,  without  p3rramiaal  forms,  serrated 
ridges,  or  deep  declivities.  From  this  range,  which  forms  the  wes- 
tern slope  of  the  mountains  of  Los  Teques,  they  descended  into 
the  valley  of  the  river  Tuy,  along  the  banks  of  which,  amid  a 
profusion  of  fragrant  flowers,  they  directed  their  course  towards 
La  Victoria.  The  environs  of  this  town  abound  in  fields  of 
com,  mingled  with  plantations  of  sugar-canes,  coffee,  and  plan. 
tains — a  circumstance  which  leads  M.  Humboldt  to  remark  it 
as  a  striking  feet,  that  the  grain  of  Europe  is  cultivated  "  from 
"  the  equator,  as  far  as  Lapland,  in  the  latitude  of  69*^,  in  regions 
"  where  the  mean  heat  is  from  22*»  to  2°,  in  every  place  where 
*'  the  temperature  of  summer  is  above  9°  or  10®  *.** 

Among  the  variety  of  new  and  singular  objects  which  at- 
tracted the  travellers  attention  was  an  enormous  tree,  thus  de- 
scribed by  M.  Humboldt. 

"  Upon  quitting  the  village  of  Turmero^  we  discover,  at  a  league  du- 
taut,  an  object  whim  appears  at  the  horizon  like  a  round  hOlock^  or  tumulus, 
coveted  with  vegetation.  It  is  neither  a  hill  nor  a  group  of  trees  dose  to 
each  other^  but  one  single  tree>  the  famous  Tuimanff  del  guayre,  known 
throughout  the  province  for  the  enormous  extent  of  its  brandies^  whicl) 
fonn  a  hemispheric  head^  576  feet  in  circumference.  The  zamang  is  a  fine 
species  of  mimosa^  the  tortuous  branches  of  which  are  divided  by  bifturca*- 
tion.  Its  delicate  and  tender  foliage  displayed  itself  agreeably  on  the  azute 
of  the  sky.  We  stopped  a  long  time  under  this  vegetable  roof.  The  trunk 
of  the  zamang  del  guayre^  which  is  found  on  the  road  from  Turmero  ta 
Maracay^  is  (mly  60  feet  Idgh^  and  nine  thick :  but  its  real  beauty  con- 
sists in  the  form  of  its  bead.  The  branches  extend  like  an  immense  um- 
brella, and  bend  toward  the  ground^  from  which  ^hey  remain  at  a  uniform 
distance  of  12  or  15  feet.  The  drciunference  of  the  head  is  so  regular^  that 
baring  traced  different  diameters  I  found  them  192,  and  186  feet."-^Pp. 
116-117. 

On  arriving  at  the  Hacienda  de  Cura,  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  Valencia,  they  took  up  a  temporary  readence  in  a  small 
^ouscy  situate  in  a  fine  sugar  plantation ;  where  they  lived  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  rich  of  the  country  ;  —  that  is,  they 
hathed  twice,  slept  three  times,  and  made  three  meals  in  the 
four-and-twenty  hours.  In  their  excursions  from  this  place 
they  were  agreeably  surprised,  not  only  at  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture, but  the  increase  of  a  free  and  laborious  population,  ac- 
customed to  toil,  and  too  poor  to  trust  to  the  assistance  of  slaves. 
Small  farms  are  let  out  to  families  at  an  inconsiderable  rent, 
>le  either  in  monfey  or  produce.     And  the  success  which 


*  The  reader  will  observe  that  M.  Humbolcit  always  uses  the  Centignde  th« 
mometer,  the  formula  for  redudng  the  degrees  of  whicU  to  thine  of  Fahrenheit 

-^+32««  F. 
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has  followed  this  system  has  given  a  practical  proof,  that  <<  the 
<<  continent  of  Spanish  America  can  produce  sugar  and  indigo 
"  by  free  hands :  and  that  the  unhappy  slaves  are  capable  of 
'«  becoming  peasants,  fanners,  and  landholders.'" 

The  lake  of  Valencia  is  the  common  reservoir  of  all  the  rivers 
which  traverse  the  vallies  of  Aragua.  It  is  1000  feet  above  the 
steppes  of  Calabozo,  and  1332  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean; 
and  hence^  as  its  waters  have  no  visible  outlet,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  they  are  drained  off  by  subterraneous  channels.  The 
lake;  at  present,  is  about  13  leagues  in  length,  and  from  4<to 
6  miles  in  width.  Its  mean  depth  is  from  12  to  15  fathoms; 
its  surface  is  studded  with  picturesque  islands ;  and  while  its 
northern  shore  is  cheerful,  pastoral,  and  decked  with  the  rich 
cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  coffee-tree,  and  cotton,  its  south- 
ern bank  is  desert,  and  almost  uninhabited,  apd  a  screen  of  high 
moimtains  gives  it  a  gloomy  and  monotonous  aspect.  Tius 
beautiful  and  finely  contrasted  scenery  reminded  the  author  of 
the  pays  de  Vaud.  As  to  the  long  discussed  question  of  the  di- 
minution of  the  waters  of  the  lake,  he  rejects  the  idea  of  a  sub- 
terranean communication  with  the  ocean  as  completely  visionary, 
and  ascribes  the  whole  effect  to  causes  of  a  nature  entirely  local 
&nd  obvious,  such  as  the  destruction  of  forests,  the  cultivation  of 
the  vallies,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consequent  exces- 
sive evaporation  from  the  surface.  On  their  return  to  Valencia, 
after  an  excursion  to  Porto-Cabello  on  the  sea-coast,  the  travel- 
lers stopped  at  the  plantation  of  Barbula,  where  they  met  with 
that  very  extraordinary  production,  the^a2o  de  vaca^  or  cow-tree. 

f^  Amid  the  great  number  of  curious  phenomena^  which  have  presented 
themselves  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  travels,"  says  Mr.  H.  "  I  confess 
tibere  are  few  that  have  so  powerfully  affected  my  imagination  as  the  aspect 
ik  the  cow-tree.  Whatever  relates  to  milk,  whatever  regards  com,  inspbies 
an  interest,  which  is  not  merely  that  of  the  physical  knowledge  of  things, 
but  is  connected  with  another  order  of  ideas  and  sentiments.  We  can 
JBcarcely  conceive  how  the  human  race  could  exist  without  farinaceous  sub- 
Mances ;  and  without  that  nourishing  juice,  which  the  mother's  hreast  con- 
tains, and  which  is  appropriated  to  the  lonj^  feehleness  of  the  infant.  The 
amylaceouB  matter  of  com,  the  ohject  of  religious  veneration  among  so 
"  many  nations,  ancient  and  modern,  is  di6^sed  in  the  seeds,  and  deposited 
in  the  roots  of  vegetables ;  milk,  which  serves  as  an  aliment,  appears  to  us 
exclusively  the  produce  of  animad  organization.  Such  are  the  impressions  we 
have  received  in  our  earliest  infancy :  such  is  also  the  source  of  that  astonish- 
ment which  seizes  us  at  the  aspect  of  the  tree  just  described.  It  is  not  here 
tibe  solemn  shades  of  forest^,  the  majestic  course  of  rivers,  the  mountains 
wrapped  in  eternal  frost,  that  excite  our  emotion.  A  few  drops  of  vegetable' 
juice  recal  to  our  minds  all  the  powerfulness  and  the  fecundity  of  nature.  On 
the  barren  flank  of  a  rock  grows  a  tree  with  coriaceous  and  ory  leaves.  Its 
large  woody  roots  can  scarcely  penetrate  into  the  stone.  For  several  months 
of  the  year  not  a  single  shower  moistens  its  foliage.  Its  branches  appear 
dead  and  dried ;  but  when  the  trunk  is  nierced,  there  flows  from  it  a  sweet  and 
nourishing  milk.  It  is  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  that  this  v^etable  fountain  is 
Tnoat  abundant.    The  blacks  and  natives  are  then  seen  hastening  from  au 
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jqiiarten^  farsished  ivith  laige  bowls  to  reoeive  the  miXk,  which  grows  yel* 
low,  and  thickens  at  its  surtace*  Some  employ  their  bowls  wodeat  the  tree 
itself,  others  carry  the  juice  home  to  their  cmldren.  We  seem  to  see  the 
£unily  of  a  shepherd  who  distributes  the  milk  of  his  flock." — ^Pp.  S15-— Slf. 
We  now  proceed  with  our  travellers  to  the  plains  of  Cala- 
bozo,  in  order  to  furnish  an  exact  idea  of  which,  it  is  necessary 
to  sketch  the  outline  of  those  parallel  cordilleras  which  form 
their  boundaries. 

The  first  of  these  transverse  chains  runs  along  the  shore  of 
the  Caribbean  sea;  the  highest  summit  of  it  is  the  Silla  de  C»- 
raccas ;  it  is  linked  by  the  Parama  de  las  Rosas  to  the  Nevado 
de  Merida,  and  the  Andes  of  New  Grenada ;  and  it  stretches  in 
the  1 0"^  of  north  latitude  from  Quibor  and  Barquesimeto  as  far  as 
ihe  point  of  Paria.  The  second  is  the  Cordillera  of  Parime,  or  rf 
the  great  cataracts  of  the  Oroonoko,  which  extends  between  the 
3°  and  the  7**  of  north  latitude,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Guaviare 
and  the  Meta,  to  the  sources  of  the  Oroonoko,  the  Marony, 
and  the  Esquibo,  toward  French  and  Dutch  Guyana.  This 
chain,  which  is  not  of  great  elevation,  is  disposed  in  groupes^ 
and  is  the  theatre  of  the  expeditions  undertaken  in  search  of 
El  Dorado,  and  the  great  city  Manoa-— the  Tombuctoo  of  the 
New  Cknitinent.  The  third  chain  is  the  cordiliera  of  Chiquitos, 
which  unites,  in  16^  and  18**  of  south  latitude,  the  ^ Andes  of 
Peru  to  the  mouhtains  of  Brazil,  and  divides  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Amazon  from  those  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Of 
the  great  hollows  which  intervene  between  these  mountain- 
chains,  the  two  which  are  placed  at  the  extremities  of  South 
America  are  savannahs  or  steppes,  pasturage  without  trees :  the 
intermediate  basin,  oh  the  other  hand,  that  which  receives  the 
equatorial  rains  daring  the  whole  year,  is  almost  one  entire  forest^ 
tb-ough  which  no  passage  can  be  effected  but  by  the  rivers. 

As  the  steppes,  which  the  travellers  were  now  about  to  tra- 
verse,  are  a  thousand  feet  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  basin  of 
Aragua,  the  southern  declivity  of  the  chain  of  the  west  was 
found  to  be  pretty  steep.  The  Llanos  or  plmns  were  entered 
when  the  sun  was  m  the  zenith,  and  the  temperature  48^  or  50^* 
The  air  was  calm,  but  whirls  of  dust  were  notwithstanding  seen 
to  arise  incessantly,  and  the  vast  solitude  appeared  like  an  ocean 
covered  with  sea-weed. 

"  According  to  the  unequal  mass  of  vapours  difihsed  through  the  atmo- 
sphere^ and  the  vatiahle  decrement  in  the  temperature  of  the  different  strata 
of  air^  the  horizon  in  some  parts  was  clear  and  distinct;  in  other  parts  it 
appeared  undulating,  sinuous^  and  as  if  striped.  The  earth  there  wa^  cpn^ 
founded  with  the  sky.  Through  the  dry  fog,  and  strata  of  vapour,  the 
trunks  of  palm-trees  were  seen  from  afar.  Stripped  of  their  foHage,  and 
then  verdant  summits,  these  trunkd  appeared  like  the  masts  of  a  smp  dis^ 
covered  at  the  horiaon." 
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^'  There  is  something  awfiil^  but  sad  and  gloomy  in  the  uniform  aspect  of 
these  steppes.  Every  thins  seems  motionless  ;  scarcely  does  a  small  cloud 
as  it  passes  across  the  zenith^  and  announces  the  approach  of  the  rainy  sea- 
ion^  sometimes  cast  its  shadow  on  the  Savannah.  I  know  not  whether  the 
.  first  aspect  of  the  Llanos  excite  less  astonishment  than  that  of  the  chain  of 
the  Andes.  Mountainous  countries^  whatever  may  be  the  absolute  elevation 
of  the  highest  summits^  have  an  analogous  physiognomy ;  but  we  accustom 
ourselves  with  difficulty  to  the  view  of  the  Llanos  of  Venezuela  and  Casa- 
nare,  tct  that  of  the  Pampas  of  Buenos- Ayres  and  of  Chaco^  which  recal  to 
mind  incessantly^  and  during  journeys  of  twenty  or  thirty  days^  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  ocean."    Pp.  29^— 293. 

After  the  travellers  had  passed  two  nights  on  horseback,  and 
as  many  days  unsheltered  from  the  ardour  of  the  sun,  they  ar- 
rived at  the  farm  of  the  Alligator.  An  old  Negro  slave,  who 
governed  it  in  the  absence  of  his  master,  told  them  of  herds 
composed  of  thousands  of  cows ;  yet  they  asked  in  vain  for  a 
bowl  of  milk ;  and  were  obliged  to  drink  yellow,  muddy,  and 
fetid  water,  drawn  from  a  neighbouring  pool,  while  the  mules 
were  set  at  liberty  to  seek  water  in  the  Savannah.  The  travel- 
lers, covered  with  dust,  and  tanned  by  the  sandy  wind,  had 
ventured  into  one  of  those  muddy  pools  found  in  the  steppes; 
but  scarcely  bad  they  begun  to  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  bath, 
when  the  noise  of  an  alligator  plunging  in  the  mud  made  them 
retreat  precipitately.  They  resumed  their  journey  at  two 
oVlock  the  next  morning ;  and  as  they  proceeded,  were  much 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  starry  vault,  and  the  waving 
^  motion  of  the  grass,  which  recalled  to  their  minds  the  unstable 
surface  of  the  ocean.  When  the  disk  of  the  sun  appeared  at 
the  horizon  in  these  plains,  its  image  was  repeated  by  the  effects 
of  refraction,  but  it  soon  lost  its  peculiar  form,  and  ascended 
rapidly.  The  mirage  displayed  itself,  at  the  same  time,  with 
its  numerous  modifications ;  and  the  horses,  mules,  and  oxen, 
with  herds  of  roebucks,  which  were  seen  in  immense  multitudes 
after  sun-rise,  gave  an  animated  interest  to  the  scene. 

The  travellers  found  the  most  cordial  hospitality  at  Cala- 
bozo,  in  the  house  of  Don  Miguel  Cousin,  the  administrator  of 
the  Real  Hacienda,  Here,  too,  they  met  with  a  Mr.  Carlos  del 
Pozo,  who  was  in  possession  of  a  complete  electrical  apparatus, 
brought  from  the  United  States.  This  gentleman  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  electricity  only  by  reading 
the  treatise  of  Sigaud  de  la  Fond,  and  Franklin's  Memoirs.  It 
may  easily  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  he  would  rejoice  at  the 
flight  of  the  various  iiistruments  which  our  travellers  had  brought 
along  with  them.  From  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Pozo,  however, 
their  attention  was  soon  drawn  to  the  gymnotij  which  Mr. 
JIumboUlt  had  been  impatient,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  at 
Cun^ana,  to  procure.     His  desire  was  now  to  be  fully  gratified. 
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He  and  his  companion,  with  Indian  guides,  repaired  to  Cano  de 
Bera,  to  make  their  experiments  in  the  open  air.  They  were 
conducted  to  a  stream,  which,  in  the  time  of  drought,  forms  a 
basin  of  muddy  water,  and  is  surrounded  with  trees.  To  catch 
the  gymnoti  with  nets  is  rather  a  difficult  task,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  agility  of  the  fish,  which  bury  themselves  in  the  mud 
like  serpents.  But  the  Indians  said  they  would  <^  fish  with 
horses ;"  and  having  forthwith  scoured  the  sayannah,  they  re- 
turned with  about  thirty  wild  horses  and  mules,  which  they 
forced  into  the  pool.  The  fishing,  accordingly,  commenced, 
and  is  thus  described : 

"  The  extraordinary  noise  caused  by  the  horses'  hoofs  makes  the  fish  issue 
from  the  mud^  and  excites  them  to  comhat.  These  yellowish  and  livid 
eels^  resemhling  large  aquatic  serpents^  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  crowd  under  the  heUies  of  the  horses  and  mules.  A  contest  hetween 
animals  of  so  different  an  organization,  furnishes  a  very  striking  spectacle. 
The  Indians,  provided  with  harpoons  and  long  slender  reeds,  surround  the 
pool  closely ;  and  some  chmh  upon  the  trees,  the  branches  of  which  extend 
horizontally  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  By  their  wild  cries,  and  the 
length  of  their  reeds,  they  prevent  the  horses  from  running  away,  and 
reaching  the  bank  of  the  pool.  The  eels,  stunned  by  the  noise,  defend 
themselves  by  the  repeated  discharge  of  their  electric  batteries.  During  a 
long  time  they  seem  to  prove  victorious.  Several  horses  sink  beneath  the 
violence  of  the  invisible  strokes,  which  they  receive  from  all  sides  in  organs 
the  most  essential  to  life ;  and,  stunned  by  the  force  and  frequency  of.  the 
shocks,  disappear  under  the  water.  Others  panting,  with  mane  erect,  and 
haggard  eyes,  expressing  anguish,  raise  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  flee 
from  the  storm  by  which  they  are  overtaken.  They  are  driven  back  by  tha 
Indians  into  the  middle  of  the  water !  but  a  small  number  succeed  in  elud- 
ing the  active  vigilance  of  the  iishermen.  These  regain  the  shore,  stum- 
bling at  every  step,  and  stretch  themselves  on  the  sand,  exhausted  with 
fetigue,  and  their  limbs  benumbed  by  the  electric  shocks  of  the  gymnoti. 

"  In  less  than  ^we  minutes  two  norses  were  drowned.  The  eel,  being 
five  feet  long,  and  pressing  itself  against  the  belly  of  the  horses,  makes  a 
discharge  along  the  whole  extent  of  its  electric  organ.  It  attacks  at  once 
the  heart,  the  intestines,  and  the  plexus  casliacus  of  the  abdominal  nerves. 
It  is  natural  that  the  effect  felt  by  the  horses  should  be  more  powerful  than 
that  produced  upon  man,  v  by  the  touch  of  the  same  fish,  at  only  one  of  his 
extremities.  The  horses  are  probably  not  killed,  but  only  stunned.  They 
are  drowned  from  the  impossibility  of  rising  amid  the  prolonged  struggle 
hetween  the  other  horses  and  the  eels. 

^'  We  had  little  doubt  that  the  fishing  would  terminate  by  killing  sue- 
cessivelv  all  the  animals  engaged ;  but  by  degrees  the  impetuosity  of  this 
unequal  combat  diminished^  and  tiie  wearied  gymnoti  dispersed.  They  re- 
quire a  long  rest,  and  abundant  nourishment,  to  repair  what  they  have 
lost  of  galvanic  force.  The  mules  and  horses  appear  less  frightened  j  their 
manes  are  no  longer  bristled;  and  their  eyes  express  less  dread.  The 
gymnoti  ap|nt)ach  timidly  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  where  they  are  taken  by 
means  of  small  harpoons  fastened  to  long  cords.  ^Vhen  the  cords  are  very 
diy,  the  Indians  feel  no  shock  in  raising  the  fish  into  the  air.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  had  five  large  eels,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  but  slightly 
wounded.    Some  were  taken  by  the  same  means  toward  the  evening. 

"  The  gymnoti  of  Cano  de  Bera  are  of  a  fine  olive  green.  The  urder 
part  of  the  head  is  yellow,  mingled  with  red.    Two  rows  of  small  yellow 
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ri  are  placed' symmetrically  along  the  back>  from  the  head  to  the  end  of 
tail.  Every  spot  contains  an  excretory  aperture.  In  consequence^  the 
skin  of  the  ammal  is  constantly  covered  with  a  mucous  matter^  which,  aa 
Volta  has  proved^  conducts  electridtv  twenty  or  thirty  times  hetter  than 
pure  water.  It  is^  in  general^  somewnat  remarkable^  that  no  electrical  fish 
yet  discovered  in  the  different  parts  of  the  worlds  is  covered  with  scales." 
I^.  348—351. 

An  affecting  spectacle  presented  itself  to  our  travellers  after 
leaving  Calabozo.  In  proceeding  along  the  sourthem  part  of 
the  Llanos,  which  was  found  more  dusty,  more  destitute  of 
herbage,,  an^  more  cracked  by  the  efiect  of  long  drought,  than 
that  which  they  had  passea,  they  perceived  an  Indian  girl 
stretched  on  the  ground,  in  a  state  of  nakedness  and  exhaustion 
-^her  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth,  filled  with  dust.  She  still 
breathed,'  but  with  a  rattling  in  her  throat ;  and  a  pitcher  over- 
turned, and  half  filled  with  sand,  lay  at  her  side-  They  roused 
her  from  hfer  lethargy,  washed  her  face  with  water,  and  gave 
her  a  few  drops  of  wine,— on  which  she  recovered,  and  -seemed 
to  take  courage ;  but  she  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  mount 
one  of  the  beasts  of  burden.  This  poor  creature,  who  had  been 
at  service  in  a  neighbouring  farm,  was  discharged  by  her  mas- 
ters, because,  at  the  end  of  a  long  sickness,  they  found  she  was 
less  able  to  work  than  formerly  ! 

On  the  26th  of  March,  the  party  reached  the  smoothest  part 
of  the  Steppes— the  Mesa  de  Pavones.  It  is  not  onJy  destitute 
of  palm  trees,  but  also  of  any  other  vegetable  substance  above 
fifteen  inches  in  height.  But  herds  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of  black 
coloured  birdB,  gave  some  animation  to  the  landscape ;  and  the 
unexpected  occurrence  of  a  solitary  farm,  the  Hato  de  AUa 
Gracia,  surrounded  ifith  gardens  and  basins  of  limpid  water, 
afforded  a  still  higher  interest.  They  arrived,  on  the  37th  of 
March,  at  the  ViUa  de  San  Fernando,  the  capital  of  the  Capu- 
chin missions,  in  the  province  of  Varinas,  where  their  journey 
over  the  plains  terminated,  as  tlie  next  three  months  were  to  be 
passed  on  the  rivers. 

The  names  of  Apure,  Arauca,  Meta,  and  the  other  tributary 
streams  of  the  Oroonoko,  were  first  made  known  in  Europe  by 
those  persons  who  were  employed  in  the  romantic  expeditions 
in  quest  of  the  great  city  Dorado,  and  the  rich  country  of  the 
Omeguas;  and  more  recently,  by  the  monks  attached  to  the 
roisinons  which  have  gradually  penetrated  into  the  interior  of 
the  continent.  These  rivers  are  subject  to  annual  inundations, 
when  the  Savannahs,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  400  square  leagues, 
are  covered  with  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  water,  presenting  the 
aspect  of  a  great  lake.  Some  of  the  consequences  of  these  pe- 
riodical visitations  afforded  Mr.  Humboldt  an  opportunity  iov 
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displaying  one  of  those  fine  strains  of  reflection  in  which  he  ex- 
eels.  "•  We  cannot  reflect  on  the  eflects'  of  these  iBundations^  without  ad- 
miring the  prodigious  pliability  of  the  organization  of  the  animals  that  mau 
has  subjected  to  his  sway.  In  Greenland^  the  dog  eats  the  r^fos^  of  the 
fisheries ;  and  when  fish  are  wanting^  feeds  on  sea-weecl.  The  ass  and  tho 
horse^  originally  natives  of  the  cold  and  barren  plains  of  Upper  A^ia^  foil-* 
low  man  to  the  New  V^orld^  return  to  the  savage  state^^  ana  1^  a  restless 
and  painful  life  in  the  burning  climate  of  the  tropics.  Pressed  alternately 
by  excess  of  drought  and  of  humidity^  they  sometimes  seek  a  pool  in  the 
midst  of  a  bare  and  dusty  soil^  to  quench  their  thirst;  and  at  other  times 
flee  from  water,  and  the  overflowing  rivers,  as  menaced  by  an  enemy  that 
threatens  them  on  all  sides.  Harrassed  during  the  day  by  gadflies  an3 
moschettoes,  the  horses,  mules,  and  cows,  find  themselves  attacked  at 
night  by  enormous  bats,  that  fasten  on  their  backs,  and  cause  wounds  that 
become  dangerous,  because  they  ate  filled  with  acarids,  and  other  hurtful 
insects.  In  the  time  of  great  droughty  the  mules  gnaw  even  the  thorny 
melbcactus,  melon  thistle,  in  order  to  drink  its  cooHng  ^idce,  and  draw  it 
forth  as  from  a  v^table  fountain.  During  the  great  mundations^  these 
same  animals  lead  an  amphibious  life,  surrounded  by  crocodiles,  water  ser-* 
pents,  and  manatees.  Yet^  such  are  the  immutaUe  laws  oi  nature,  their 
races  are  preserved  in  the  struggle  with  the  elements,  and  amid  so  many 
sufferings  and  dangers.  When  the  waters  retire,  and  the  rivers  return 
again  into  their  beds,  the  Savannah  is  spread  over  with  a  fine  odoriferous 
grass;  and  the  animals  of  old  £urope,  and  Upper  Asia,  seem  to  enjoy,  aa 
in  their  native  climate,  the  renewed  vegetation  of  spring."    Pp.  395,  396. 

An  oid  farmer/  named  Don  Francisco  Sanchez,  offered  to  con* 
duct  the  travellers  overland  to  the  Oroonoko ;  but,  as  the  way 
lay  across  an  unhealthy  country,  they  preferred  the  longer  jour<^ 
ney  by  water.     For  this  purpose,  they  chose  a  large  canoe,  ma- 
na^ed  by  a  pilot  and  four  stout  Indians,  and  well  supplied  with 
provisions,  in  which  they  commenced  their  voyage,  on  the  80th  of 
March,  accompanied  by  Don  Nicolas  Sotto,  brother-in-law  of  the 
governor  of  the  province  of  Varinas.     As  the  river  abounds  in 
fish,  and  as  its  banks  a;re  peopled  by  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
birds  of  th*e  gallinaceous  tribes,  the  party  did  not  apprehend 
any  want  of  fresh  and  nutritious  aliment.     On  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  a  little  below  the  island  of  Apurito,  they  observed 
the  simple  habitations  of  the  Yarhroes,  an  Indian  tribe,  who 
live  by  hunting  and  fishing.     They  found  trunks  of  trees  on 
the  banks,  charred  two  inches  deep  by  fires  kindled  in  the  for- 
ests by  the  wandering  Indians.     Below  Diamante,  they  entered 
a  land  inhabited  only  by  tigers  and  crocodiles ;  and  saw  a  dark 
cloud  of  birds  hovering  in  the  air.     The  river,  in  some  places^ 
is  lined  with  a  hedge  of  Sattsos  four  feet  high,  and  as  regular  as 
if  clipped  by  the  hand  of  man.     A  copse  of  cedars  and  other 
trees,  rises  behind  this.     The  tigers,  tapirs,  and  pecaris,  have 
luade  breaks  in  the  hedge,  and  are  frequently  seen  at  the  water^s 
edge,  pacing  slowly  along  the  shore.     Sometimes  eight  or  ten 
crocodiles  axe  seen  motionless,  with  open  jaws,  reposing  on  the 
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sand.  These  animals  often  seize  on  women  as  they  go  to  the 
nver  to  fetch  water ;  and  the  Indians  told  a  story  of  a  young 
girl  of  Uritucu,  who,  when  caught  by  one  of  them,  had  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  plun^  her  fingers  into  its  eyes,  and  there- 
by saved  herself.  This  mode  of  defence,  as  M.  Humboldt 
learned  afterwards,  prevMls  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The 
movements  of  the  crocodile  of  the  Apure  are  extremely  slow, 
unless  when  excited  by  rage  or  hunger;  and  then  they  are 
abrupt  and  rapid.  In  running,  it  makes  a  rustling  noise,  which 
seems  to  proceed  from  the  rubbing  of  the  scales  of  its  stun 
against  one  another.  It  finds  an  abundant  supply  of  food  in 
the  chiffuireSf  the  thick-nosed  tapir  of  naturalists,  which  live  to- 
gether m  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Near  Joval,  nature  assumes  an  awful  and  savage  aspect ;  and 
there  a  tiger  was  met  with,  of  such  prodigious  length,  that  it 
surpassed  all  the  tigers  of  India  seen  by  ^I.  Humboldt  in  the 
collections  of  Europe.  The  travellers  passed  a  night  in  the 
plantation  of  a  man,  who,  though  naked  and  houseless,  boasted 
that  he  was  a  white ;  and  who,  though  his  wife  and  daughter 
were  as  naked  as  himself,  called  the  former  Donna  Isabella,  and 
the  latter  Donna  Manuela.  Without  having  ever  quitted  the 
banks  of  the  Apure,  he  took  a  lively  interest  ih  the  news  of 
Madrid—"  in  those  wars  which  never  ended,  and  in  every  thing 
down  yonder  J*  This  man,  so  proud  of  his  nobility  and  the  co- 
lour of  his  skin,  slept  in  the  open  air,  and  invited  his  guests  to 
have  their  hammocks  hung  near  his  own,  between  two  trees.  A 
whimsical  incident  occurred  during  the  night,  which  proved  stor- 
my. Donna  Isabella's  cat  had  taken  its  station  upon  the  tama- 
rind tree  at  the  foot  of  which  they  lay.  It  fell  into  the  ham- 
mock  of  one  of  the  men,  who,  being  awakened  from  a  profound 
sleep,  and  finding  himself  wounded  by  its  claws,  thought  he 
was  attacked  by  some  wild  beast  of  the  forest.  The  rest  of  the 
party  ran  to  his  assistance,  on  heanng  his  cries,  and  had  some 
trouble  to  convince  him  of  his  error.  Though  the  rain  had  fid- 
len  in  torrents,  Don  Ignacio  congratulated  his  family  on  their 
good  fortune  in  passing  the  night  among  whites,  and  persons  of 
rank.  "  How  smgular  a  spectacle,^  M.  Hiimbolt  remarks,  *'  to 
<<  find,  in  a  vast  solitude,  a  man  who  believes  himself  of  Euro- 
<<  pean  race,  and  knows  no  other  shelter  than  the  shade  of  a 
<«  tree,  with  all  the  vain  pretensions,  all  the  hereditary  prejudi- 
"  ces,  all  the  errors  of  long  civilization.'' 

As  they  proceeded  down  the  river,  they  came  to  a  place  with- 
out trees,  near  the  banks,  and  therefore  stuck  their  oars  into  the 
^ound,  and  fixed  their  hammocks  to  them,  .  Every  thing  was 
luiet  till  eleven  o'clock,  and  then  a  tremendous  noise  arose  in 
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the  neighbounng  forest,  from  the  combined  bowlings  of  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  wild  animals.  The  Indians  account  for 
this  noise  in  their  own  way,  by  saying  that  the  beasts  of  the  for- 
est were  keeping  the  feast  of  the  full  moon ;  but  it  was  doubt- 
less the  effect  of  some  contest  that  had  arisen  among  them.  The 
travell^:^  soon  got  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  annoyance,  which 
they  experienced  nightly  for  several  months.  Some  days  after 
this,  M.  Humboldt  went  ashore  at  noon  in  a  desert  jspot;  and, 
as  he  walked  from  the  shore,  he  unexpectedly  found  himself 
within  eighty  steps  of  a  jaguar,  which  lay  under  the  thick  foli- 
age of  a  ceiba.  He  was  frightened,  but  the  tiger  remmned  mo- 
tionless. This  species  of  animal,  being  well  fed  in  the  New 
World,  rarely  attacks  men.  On  the  5th  of  April  they  approach- 
ed the  Oroonoko.  The  lands  gained  from  the  water  are  im- 
mense towards  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  At  this  point, 
they  discovered,  toward  the  south,  the  lonely  hills  of  Coruato, 
on  the  east  the  granite  rocks  of  Curiquima,  the  Sugar  Loaf  of 
Caycara,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrant  -,  while  before  them 
were  the  waters  of  the  Oroonoko,  which  they  beheld  with  strong 
emotion. 

'^  On  leaving  the  Rio  Apure,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  country  of  a  totally 
different  aspect  An  immense  plain  of  water  stretched  before  us  Uke  a  lake, 
as  far  as  we  could  see.  White  topped  waves  rose  to  the  height  of  several 
feet,  from  the  conflict  of  the  breeze  and  the  current.  The  air  resounded 
no  longer  with  the  piercing  cries  of  the  herons,  the  flamingoes  and  the 
spoonbills,  crossing  in  long  files  from  one  shore  to  the  other.  Our  eyes 
sought  in  vain  those  water  fowls,  the  inventive  snares  of  which  vary  in 
each  tribe.  All  nature  appears  less  animated.  Scarcely  could  we  discover, 
in  the  hollows  of  the  waves,  a  few  large  crocodiles,  cutting  obliquely,  by 
the  help  of  their  long  tails,  the  surface  of  the  agitated  waters.  The  ho- 
rizon was  bounded  bv  a  zone  of  forests ;  but  these  forests  no  where  reached 
80  far  as  the  bed  of  tne  river.  A  vast  beach,  constantly  parched  bv  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  desert  and  bare  as  the  shores  of  the  sea,  resembled  at  a  dis- 
tance, from  the  effect  of  the  mirage,  pools  of  stagnant  water.  These  sandy 
thores,  far  from  fixing  the  limits  of  the  river,  rendered  them  uncertain, 
by  approaching,  or  withdrawing  them  alternately,  according  to  the  variable 
action  of  the  inflected  rays."    Pp.  457 — 458. 

The  Oroonoko  is  here  1906toises  broad  in  the  dry,  and  551 1 
toises  in  the  rainy  season ;  its  sweUing  is  augmented  by  the  im- 
pulse of  the  water  of  the  Apure,  which  meets  it  at  right  angles; 
and  its  temperature,  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  channel,  was 
28.8®  of  the  centigrade  thermometer.  The  mountains  of  En- 
caramanda,  a  chain  on  the  opposite  bank,  running  from  east  to 
west,  which,  from  the  breadth  of  the  river,  appear  to  rise  out 
of  the  water,  are  composed  of  blocks  of  granite,  cleft  and  piled 
one  upon  another  in  a  very  fantastic  manner ;  and  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  which  covers  them,  makes  them  look  like  ancient 
ruins  in  the  midst  of  a  forest.     During  the  stay  of  the  travel- 
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lers  in  the  port  of  Encaramado)  they  met  with  some  Caribbees, 
of  whom  we  have  the  following  sketch : 

'^  A  Oadque  was  going  up  the  Oroonoko  in  his  canoe^  to  join  in  the  £ei« 
inous  fishing  of  tnrues'  ^;8.  His  canoe  was  rounded  toward  the  hottom 
like  a  bongo,  and  followed  hy  a  smaller  boat,  called  curiara.  He  was  seated 
beneath  a  sort  of  tent^  toldoj  constructed^  as  well  as  the  sail^  of  palm-leaves. 
His  cold  and  silent  gravity^  the  respect  with  which  he  was  treated  by  his 
attendants^  every  thmg  denoted  him  to  be  a  person  of  importance.  He  was 
equipped,  however,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  Indians.  They  were  all 
equai^  naked,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  covered  with  onoto,  whidi 
Is  the  colouring  fecula  of  the  bixa  orellana.  The  chief,  the  domestics,  the 
furniture,  the  boat,  and  the  sail,  were  all  painted  red.  These  Caribbees  are 
men  of  an  almost  athletic  stature ;  they  appeared  to  us  much  taller  than  the 
Indians  we  had  hitherto  seen.  Their  smooth  and  thick  hair,  cut  upon  their 
fmiehead  like  that  of  choristers,  their  eyebrows  painted  blacky  their  look  at 
once  gloomy  and  animated,  give  their  physiognomy  a  singular  hardness  of 
expression.  Having  till  then  seen  only  the  skulls  of  some  Caribbees  of  the 
West  India  islands,  preserved  in  the  collections  of  Europe,  we  were  sur- 
prised to  find  that  these  Indians,  who  were  of  pure  race,  nad  the  forehead 
much  more  rounded  than  it  has  been  described.  The  women,  very  tall, 
but  disgusting  from  their  want  of  cleanliness^  carried  their  infants  on  their 
backs,  naving  their  thighs  and  1^  bound,  at  certain  distances,  by  broad 
strips  of  cotton  doth.  The  flesh,  strongly  compressed  beneath  the  liga- 
tures, was  swelled  in  the  interstices.  It  is  generally  to  be  observed,  that 
the  Caribbees  are  as  attentive  to  their  exterior,  and  their  ornaments,  as  it  is 
|K)8sible  for  men  to  be,  who  are  naked,  and  painted  red.  They  attach  great 
importance  to  certain  forms  of  the  body;  and  a  mother  would  be  accused 
of  culpable  indifference  toward  her  children,  if  she  did  not  employ  artificial 
means  to  shape  the  calf  of  the  leg  after  the  fashion  oi  the  country.  As 
ilone  of  our  Indians  ^f  Apure  understood  the  Caribbee  language,  we  could 
obtain  no  information  from  the  Cacique  of  Panama  respecting  the  encamp- 
merits  that  are  made  at  thi$  season  m  several  islands  of  the  Oroonoko  for 
collecting  turtles*  eggs."    Pp.  465,  466. 

The  Indians  have  traditions  of  a  general  deluge,  when  their 
fathers  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  boats  to  escape  the  ris- 
ing of  the  waters.  The  Tamanacks  say,  that  the  human  race 
were  saved  f^om  destruction,  in  consequence  of  a  man  and  a 
woman  having,  in  the  age  of  waters^  saved  themselves  on  a  high 
mountmn ;  and,  that,  casting  behind  them,  over  their  heads,  the 
fruits  of  the  mauritia  palm-tf  ee,  they  saw  the  seeds  contained  in 
these  fruits  produce  men  and  women,  who  re-peopled  the  earth. 
In  many  places,  rocks  are  seen  covered  to  a  great  height  with  fi- 
gures of  stars,  of  the  sun,  and  of  crocodiles,  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  the  jFVrt^A  stones  of  Africa.  When  the  natives  are  ask* 
od,  how  the  figures  were  sculptured,  they  answer  with  a  smile, 
as  relating  a  fact  of  which  a  stranger,  a  white  man  only  could 
be  ignorant,  that,  ^*  at  the  period  of  the  great  waters^  their  fa- 
thers went  to  that  height  in  boats.'^  These  memorials. of  a  de- 
luge, in  a  country  subject  to  annual  inundations,  are  certainly 
very  singular. 
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The  travellers  landed  in  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  rivet 
celebrated  for  the  turtle  fishery,  or  harvest  of  eggs.  After  be- 
ing so  long  accustomed  to  desert  shores,  they  were  struck  with 
the  busy  scene  witnessed  by  them  at  this  place.  Guamoes,  and 
Ottomacks  of  Uruana,  Caribbees,  and  other  Indians  of  the 
Lower  Oroonoko,  were  seen  separately  encamped,  and  dktin- 
guisbed  by  the  pigments  with  which  they  had  daubed  their  skin. 
Some  white  men  were  seen  amid  the  tumultuous  assemblage, 
who  had  come  up  the  river  to  purchase  oil  of  turtles*  eggs  from 
die  natives.  They  were  met,  and  entertained  by  the  missionary 
of  Uruana,  who  had  come  to  encamp  with  the  Indians  during 
the  harvest  of  effgs^  to  celebrate  mass  every  morning  in  the  opea 
air,  to  procure  Uie  oil  necessary  for  the  lamp  of  the  church,  and 
espedally  to  govern  this  ^^  republica  de  Indios  y  CasteUanos\  in 
which  every  one  wished  to  profit  singly  by  what  God  had  grant- 
ed to  all.''  The  extensive  fishing  stations  are  three  in  nump^"— ^ 
those  of  Encaramada,  or  Boca  del  CabuUare ;  of  Cucuruparu, 
or  Boca  de  la  Tortuga  -,  and  of  Pararuma,  a  little  below  C^ri* 
diana — ail  of  which  are  situate  between  the  junction  of  the  Oroo- 
noko,  with  the  Apure,  and  the  great  cataracts  or  Raudales. 
ThearraUf  the  turtle  which  lays  the  eggs,  is  a  large  fi^sh  water 
tortoise,  with  palmate  and  membranous  feet,  the  head  very 
flat,  with  two  £eshy  and  acutely  pointed  appendages  under  the 
chin. 

"  We  were  on  a  plam  of  ^and  perfectly  OTiooth,"  (says  M.  Humboldt^  m 
descrifabg  the  fishing  station  of  Boca  de  la  Tortuga,  which  belongs  to  the 
mifisioDa  of  Uruana^)  ^^  and  were  told^  that  as  far  as  we  could  see  idong  the 
beadi^  turtles'  eggs  were  concealed  under  a  layer  of  earth.  The  missionary 
carried  a  long  pde  in  his  hand.  He  showed  us^  that  by  means  of  this  pole^ 
(wtta)  the  extent  of  the  stratum  of  eggs  could  be  determined^  as  the  miner 
aetermiaeB  lihe  limits  of  a  bed  of  marl^  of  bog  iron-ore,  or  of  ooaL  Cm 
thrusting  the  vara  perpendicularly  into  the  ground,  you  feel,  by  the  sudden 
want  of  resistance,  that  you  have  penetrated  into  the  cavity,  or  layer  <tf 
loose  earth  containing  llie  egg&  We  saw  that  the  stratum  is  generally 
spread  with  so  much  uniformity,  that  the  pole  finds  it  every  where  in  a  ra- 
clius  of  ten  toises  around  any  given  mark.  Here  they  talk  continually  of 
square  perches  of  (»gs ;  it  is  like  a  mine  country,  that  is  divided  into  lots, 
and  work^  with  tne  greatest  regularity.  The  stratum  of  eggs,  however,  is 
far  from  covering  the  whole  island ;  they  are  not  found  wherever  the  eround 
rises  abruptly,  l^ause  die  turde  cannot  mount  these  little  heights.  Pp. 
477,  478, 

The  stratum  of  eggs,  which  extends  inland  from  the  shore 
about  120  feet,  and  about  three  feet  in  depth,  is  divided  into 
lots  among  the  Indians  by  the  missionary  and  his  lieutenant. 
An  area,  accurately  measured  of  1 20  feet  long  and  £0  broad, 
has  been  known  to  yield  100  jars  of  oil  valued  at  1000  francs. 
The  Indians  remove  tlie  earth  with  their  hands,  collect  the  eggs 
into  baskets^  carry  them  to  the  camp,  and  throw  them  into  wocS* 
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en  troughs  filled  with  water.  The  eggs  are  broken  and  stirred 
in  the  troughs,  and  then  left  exposed  to  the  sun,  to  give  the 
yolk,  the  oily  part,  time  to  arise  to  the  surface :  it  is  thence  ta- 
ken off  and  boiled  over  a  quick  fire.  It  is,  when  pure,  limpid, 
inodorous,  and  esteemed  equal  to  the  best  oil  of  olives ;  but  as 
this  is  seldom  the  case,  it  has  generally  a  putrid  smell,  a  disa- 
greeable taste,  and  collects  fibrous  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessels  in  which  it  is  kept.  It  is  estimated,  that  5000  botyas 
of  oil,  (each  upwards  of  1000  cubic  inches,)  are  obtained  an- 
nually.  The  Indians  break  a  great  quantity  of  eggs  during  the 
harvest,  and  carry  home  a  great  number  to  eat,  when  dried 
in  the  sun. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  the  travellers,  in  advancing  up  the  Oreo- 
noko,  passed  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Arauca,  noted  for 
the  immense  number  of  birds  that  frequent  it,  on  the  right  hand, 
and  the  mission  of  Uruana,  vulgarly  called  the  Concepdon  di 
Urbana,  on  the  left.     On  visiting  this  mission  afterward,  they 
saw  with  their  own  eyes  the  **  heaps  of  earth  which  the  Ottomacks 
eat.*^     The  rocks  observed  in  the  Strait  of  Baraguan,  though 
they  were  barren  of  vegetation,  were  covered  with  an  innumer- 
able quantity  of  iguanas  and  geckoes,  while  myriads  of  flutter- 
ing insects  produced  a  continual  murmur.     "  These,"  (says  M. 
Humboldt,)  "  are  so  many  voices  proclaiming  to  us  that  all  nsr- 
«  ture  breathes,  and  that  under  a  thousand  different  forms  life  is 
"  diffused  throughout  the  cracked  and  dusty  soil,  as  well  as  in 
"  the  l)osdm  of  the  waters,  and  in' the  air  that  circulates  around 
<*  us."^     On  the  8th  of  April,  M.  Humboldt  and  his  companions 
passed  the  mouths  of  Suapuro  and  Caripo  on  the  east,  and  that 
of  Sinaruco  on  the  west,  which,  except  the  Rio  Arauca,   is  the 
largest  river  between  the  Apure  and  the  Meta.     The  Suapure, 
or  Sivapuri,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  full  of  cascades,  and  ce- 
lebrated among  the  Indians  for  the  quantity  of  wild  honey  which 
the  forests  in  its  neighbourhood  afford.     Next  day  they  arrived 
at  the  bea^h  qfPararuma^  where  they  found  an  encampment  of 
Indians  similar  to  that  they  had  seen  at  the  Boca  de  la  Tortuga, 
They  had  assembled  also  for  the  same  purpose,  to  search  the 
sands  for  turtles'  eggs,  but  had  come  a  few  days  too  late,  as  many 
of  the  eggs  were  already  hatched.     Several  white  men  were 
found  at  this  place  who  had  come  from  Angustura  to  purchase 
idian  pilot  who  had  brought  the  travellers  from 
ie  Apure,  professed  himself  unacquainted  with 
Oroonoko,  and  on  that  account  refused  to  con- 
d  Pararuma:  but  they  were  fortunate  enough 
reasonable  price,  a  fine  canoe  from  the  mission- 
;  and  Father  Bernardo  Zea,  another  mission- 
^company  them  to  the  confines  of  Brazil. 
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"*  The  assemblage  of  Indians  at  Paranima  again  excited  in  us  that  inte- 
rest which  every  where  attaches  man  in  a  cultivated  state  to  the  study  of 
man  in  a  savage  condition^  and  the  successive  development  of  his  intellectual 
faculties.  How  difficult  to  recognize  in  this  infancy  of  society^  in  this  as- 
semblage of  dull^  silent^  inanimate  Indians^  the  primitive  character  of  our 
species!  Human  nature  is  not  here  displayed  with  those  features  of  artless 
simplicity  of  which  poets  in  every  language  have  drawn  such  enchanting 
pictures.  The  savage  of  the  Oroonoko  appeared  to  us  to  be  as  hideous  as  the 
savage  of  the  Mississippi^  described  by  that  philosophical  traveller^  (M.  de 
Volney^)  who  best  knew  how  to  paint  man  under  different  climates.  We  are 
eager  to  persuade  ourselves  that  these  natives^  crouching  before  the  fire,  or 
seated  on  large  shells  of  turtles,  their  bodies  covered  with  earth  and  grease, 
their  eyes  stupidly  fixed  for  whole  hours  on  the  beverage  they  are  preparing, 
far  from  being  the  primitive  type  of  our  species,  are  a  degenerate  race,  the 
feeble  remains  of  nations,  who,  after  having  been  long  dispersed  in  the  fo- 
rests, are  replunged  into  barbarism."    Pp.  511,  512. 

After  these  reflections,  we  have  a  long  account  of  the  pig- 
ments, with  the  mode  of  their  preparation,  used  by  those  sava- 
ges. And  this  is  succeeded  by  a  dissertation  on  manakins, 
monkeys,  and  other  quadrimanous  animals.  At  length  the  tra^ 
vellers  embarked  in  the  new  canoe,  and  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Paruasi,  above  which  the  Oroonoko  narrows,  and  is  im- 
peded by  masses  of  granite,  which  cause  rapids  and  small  cas- 
cades. These  were  passed  without  difficulty,  though  one  of 
them  named,  Randal  de  Marimara,  is  a  range  of  shoal  that  crosses 
almost  the  whole  river.  "  After  leaving  my  mission,^  said  the 
good  mdnk  of  Uruana  to  the  travellers,  "  you  will  travel  like 
mutes ;''  a  prediction  which  was  almost  literally  accomplished,  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  interpreters.  The  varie- 
ty of  idioms  spoken  on  the  banks  of  the  Meta,  the  Oroonoko, 
the  Cassiquiare,  and  the  Rio  Nigro,  is  proctgious.  In  Peru  and 
Quito  it  is  sufficient  to  know  the  Qquichiia,  or  the  Inca  lan- 
guage ;  in  Chili  the  Araucan ;  and  in  Paraguay,  the  Guarany,— 
in  order  to  be  understood  by  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
But  it  is  not  the  same  in  the  missions  of  Spanish  Guyana,  where 
nations  of  different  races  are  mingled  in  the  same  villages. 

The  mission  of  Carichana,  situate  in  one  of  those  plains,  co- 
vered with  grasses,  that  separate  all  the  links  of  the  granite 
mountains,  from  Encaramada,  as  far  as  beyond  the  cataract  of 
Maypures,  has  a  pleasing  aspect. 

"  What  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the  scenery  of  this  country,  arebank» 
of  rock,  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation,  that  are  often  more  than  800  feet  in 
circumference,  yet  scarcely  rise  a  few  inches  above  the  surrounding  Savan- 
nahs. They  now  make  a  part  of  the  plain.  We  ask  ourselves  witli  sur- 
prise, whether  some  extraordinary  revolutions  have  carried  away  the  earth 
and  plants,  or  the  granite  nucleus  of  our  planet  show  itself  bare,  because 
the  germs  of  life  are  not  yet  developed  on  all  its  points,  the  same  phenome- 
non seems  to  be  found  also  in  the  Shamo  that  separates  Mungaha  from  China. 
Those  banks  of  soHtary  rock  in  the  desert  are  called  tsy.  I  think  they  would 
^  real  table-lands,  if  the  surrounding  plains  were  stripped  of  the  sand  and 
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mould  ihat  cova*  them,  and  whidi  the  waters  have  acemnulated  in  the  low-^ 
est  rfaces."    P.  552. 

The  course  of  the  river  above  Caricfaana  is  more  and  more 
encumbered  with  granite  blocks.  Below  the  cataract  of  Cariven, 
the  impulse  of  the  water  is  so  strong  that  land  is  gained  with 
difficulty.  Two  Saliva  Indians  leapt  into  the  water  and  drew 
the  boat  to  shore  by  means  of  a  rope,  and  made  it  fast  to  the 
shelf  of  a  bare  rock,  oa  which  the  party  passed  the  night.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  thunder  rolled  and  the  rain  descended,  and 
as  the  flood  also  rose,  the  travellers  were  afraid  lest  their  frail 
bark  should  have  beai  forced  from  the  shore  by  the  impetuo^ty 
of  the  waves.  The  rock  on  which  they  lay  is  one  of  those  that  i^ 
said  to  emit  organ-Hke  sounds  toward  sunrise.  M.  Humboldt  ne- 
ver heard  any  of  this  subterranean  music ;  but  as  the  rocks  s^e 
full  of  crevices,  containing  air  varying  often  from  one  state  of 
temperature  to  another,  he  does  not  think  the  notion  improba- 
ble. The  French  travellers,  Jomard,  JoUois,  and  Devilliers, 
were  led  to  analogous  ideas  nearly  at  the  same  period.  In  pass- 
ing through  the  narrow  channels  of  the  Raudal  de  Carwen,  the 
canoe  was  sometimes  jammed  between  the  rocks.  The  noise  of 
the  cataract  is  tremendous ;  but  there  is  little  real  danger  under 
the  guidance  of  an  experienced  Indian  plot.  On  the  I2th  of 
April  they  were  opposite  the  Meta,  whicn,  next  to  the  Guaviare, 
is  the  largest  river  which  flows  into  the  Oroonoko.  If,  may  be 
compared  to  the  IWmube,  not  for  the  length  of  its  course,  but  for 
the  volume  of  its  waters.  It  traverses  the  vast  plains  of  Casanare, 
and  is  navigable  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  New  Grenada. 
Another  night  was  spent  on  the  shelf  of  a  rock,  and  next  morning 
the  rapids  of  Tabqfe  were  passed,  above  which  the  party  land* 
ed,  and  heard  mass  performed  by  their  companion.  Father  Zea, 
in  the  new  mission  of  San  Borja.  As  they  proceeded,  they  per- 
ceived the  atmosphere  to  become  cooler,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Oroonoko  to  exhibit  a  more  imposing  and  picturesque  ejBFect. 

Here  the  volume  closes,  and  we  must  wait  till  the  travellers 
shall  be  pleased  to  favour  the  public  with  an  account  of  their 
progress  through  the  western  divii^n  of  the  New  Continent. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  ample  account  which  we  have  given  of 
that  part  of  the  Personal  Narrative,  which  has  properly  come  un- 
der our  review,  while  it  affords  sufficient  ground  for  the  high 
opinion  generally  entertained  of  the  author,  affords  also  some 
occa^on  for  criticism.  We  do  not  think  that  this  scientific  and 
enterpri^ng  traveller  has  shewn  in  the  composition  of  his  narrsU 
tive  much  power  over  the  immense  mass  of  materials  in  his  pos- 
session. It  is  loaded  and  obscured  by  the  constant  use  of  the 
technical  bmguage  of  all  the  phydcal  sciences.     It  is  broken  and 
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iritemipted  at  short  intervals  l^  the  insertion  of  elaborate  dis- 
sertatioqs,  suggested  indeed  by  racts  which  the  traveller  had  ob^ 
served,  but  which,  both  for  the  sake  of  unity  and  the  conve* 
nience  of  his  readers,  would  have  been  far  better  reserved  for  an 
appendix.  Humboldt  evidently  possesses  a  mind  too  prone  to 
generalize  and  speculat,e  to  confine  himself  to  the  onward  course 
of  historical  record,  even  when  such  is  his  professed  object.  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  address  himself  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
the  cultivators  of  geology,  chemistry,  botany,  astronomy,  and 
the  other  branches  of  physical  science,  even  in  the  history  of  his 
own  adventures.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  work 
is  replete  with  information  of  great  use  to  the  politician,  the  mer« 
chant,  the  moralist,  and  the  theologian,  which  would  have  been 
far  m<»re  accessible  had  a  different  mode  of  arrangement  been 
adopted.  We  are  afraid  too,  that  the  same  circumstance,  not- 
withstanding the  high  value  of  the  work  as  a  depository  of  im- 
portant facts,  will  operate  agsunstits  populari^',  in  as  much  as  a 
perusal  of  it  will  be  found  too  severe  a  task  for  a  large  propor** 
tion  of  the  reading  public.  For  all  which  reasons,  we  hope  we 
have  performed  an  acceptable  service  by  the  present  analysis, 
which  we  mean  to  follow  up,  whenever  the  continuation  of  the 
Personal  Narrative  shall  make  its  appearance. 


Art.  m.^-^Lgssons  of  Thrifty  published  Jor  General  BenefU^ 
by  a  Member  of  the  Save-All  Club.  London :  Boys.  1830. 
Pp.  266.     8vo. 

Conceiving  that  some  of  our  readers^  as  well  as  ourselves, 
might  have  occasion  for  a  few  instructions  on  the  art  of  saving, 
we  thought  proper  to  order  a  copy  of  these  lessons,  for  special 
use ;  and  this  we  did,  we  must  honestly  confess,  without  having 
heard  a  syllable  in  their  favour,  or  reflecting,  as  we  ought  to 
have  done,  that  the  first  step  in  economy  could  not  possibly 
be  the  laying  out  of  a  guinea  on  so  slight  a  chance  of  advantage* 
The  result,  though  far  from  proving  quite  satisfactory,  has  not 
been  a  total  loss;  for,  notwithstanding  sundry  objection^  we 
have  to  make  to  our  instructor,  we  hope  we  i^ay  be  the  better 
for  the  experiment.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  crim- 
son^x)loured  boards  of  the  book,  to  inspect  one  of  Cruikshank*s 
humerous  though  rather  garish  drawings  with  which  it  is  deco. 
rated,  or  to  glance  over  its  broad-margined  page,  without  feeling 
our  prudential  resolves  as  to  the  future   mightily  cpnfirraecL 
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But,  not  to  lose,  what  it  is  one  of  the  highest  exordses  of  wis* 
dom  to  husband  well  and  redeem,  we  shall  offer,  without  far- 
ther preamble,  a  few  observations  on  the  nature  and  contents 
of  this  fanciful  production. 

The  Save-All  Club,  from  one  of  the  members  of  which  these 
lessons  are  said  to  proceed,  is  an  association  of  various  personages 
of  saving  habits  and  notoriety.  Its  essential  principle  is  asserted 
to  be  frugality ;  and,  in  consistency  with  this,  certain  regulations 
are  prescribed  for  the  obedience  and  benefit  of  tlie  members. 
These  are  on  the  whole  very  quaintly  and  rather  vulgarly  ex- 
pressed ;  and  what  the  author  says  of  himself  is  not  a  bit  more 
prepossessing,  as  we  might  easily  shew.  In  short,  the  whole  of  the 
preliminary  matter,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  is  in  wretched 
taste,  and,  in  reality,  disgusted  us  so  much,  that  it  was  with 
extreme  reluctance- we  ventured  a  step  farther  into  the  book. 
Reflecting,  however,  that  a  work  so  expensively  got  up  must  at 
least  have  some  pretensions  to  notice ;  and  believing,  from  the 
tenor  of  the  preface,  in  defiance  of  its  literary  delinquencies,  that 
nothing  unfriendly  to  morality  or  religion  was  meditated  by  it, 
we  took  courage  and  advanced.  The  consequence  is,  out  being 
enabled  to  characterize  these  lessons  in  a  manner  considerably 
more  favourable  than  we  were  induced  to  anticipate.  They 
are,  in  fact,  a  ptetty  good  collection  of  anecdotes,  humorous  or 
striking  stories,  bon-mots  and  witticism?,—- old  and  new,  and  all, 
in  some  way  or  other,  conducive  to  the  avowed  object  and  title 
of  the  publication.  These  lessons  are  forty-four  in  number,  and 
are  generally  so  designated  as  to  announce  the  specific  virtues 
and  advantages  intended  to  be  enforced.  Anything  like  an 
analysis  of  such  a  work,  it  is  needless  to  remark,  is  quite  out 
of  the  question;  but  we  think  we  may  innocently  enough  amuse 
our*  readers,  if  we  cannot  edify  them^  by  a  few  quotatipns  in  the 
way  of  specimen. 

Under  Lesson  4th,  ^^  Sketches  of  Life,^^  we  are  presented 
with  some  tolerably  neat  little  pictures. 

^^The  Dutch  say  that  nothing  so  much  resemhles  an  honest  man  as  a  scoun- 
drel ;  but  it  is  cruel  to  be  forced  to  be  upon  one's  guard  against  the  amiable 
artlessness  of  the  fair  sex.  Sometimes,  however,  their  stratagems  cannot 
be  blamed.  An  old  Italian,  on  his  death-bed,  left  little  to  his  widow  ex- 
cept a  fine  horse  and  a  favoidite  cat ;  desiring,  however,  that  the  horse 
might  be  sold,  and  the  price  employed  in  masses  for  his  soul.  The  vridow 
sends  the  horse  and  the  cat  to  market,  with  an  injunction  to  sell  the  horse 
for  a  crown,  but  not  except  the  purchaser  also  bought  the  cat,  valued  at 
four  hundred  crowns.  In  this  way  she  honestly  got  the  money  for  her  own 
use."  ^ 

''  A  rich  proprietor  near  Lyons  was  on  his  death-bed,  from  a  sudden 
attack  of  palsy,  when  his  son,  a  tall,  stout  colonel  of  dragoons,  arrived  on 
the  spur  from  his  garrison.     He  finds  at  the  bed-side  a  Franciscan  firii^ 
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and  a  ftetaiy.  fiisi  fkliher  could  n6t  speak,  bat  nodded,  from  the  effect  of 
the  disease.  '  You  leave,'  says  the  fruur,  '  to  our  poor  cohrent,  your  estate 
of — --^  with  all  the  apportenaiiceB  ?'  A  nod.  ^  riotary,  observe  the  con- 
sent, and  write.—- You  leave  to  our  poor  convent  your  house  here  at  Lyons, 
with  all  the  ^te  and  furniture?'  A  nod.  ^  Notary,  observe  the  consent, 
and  write. — ^Vou  leave  to  our  poor  convent  your  farm  at  — ,  with  all  the 
aireais?'  A  nod.  *  You  leave  to  our  poor  convent^^-^.'  The  officer  lost 
aU  patience,  ^  My  dear  father,  do  you  order  me  to  throw  this  thief  from  the 
window?'  A  nod.  ^  Notary,  observe  and  write.'  Said  and  executed^ 
while  the  notary  was  glad  to  escape.*' 

"  In  war,  and  in  most  other  situations^  coolness  is  of  great  consequence^ 
lih&  saxg'fraid  of  the  Frendi  is  excellent  in  playing  any  game.  As  it  gives 
an  air  of  cljgnity>  whale  all  the  passions  tend  to  personal  degradation,  it  hafi 
even  been  a%cted  by  men  of  faahum ;  but  the  reality  was  never  better  evinced 
than  in  the  following  instance.  The  Chancellor  of  France  dying  suddenly 
<tf  an  apoplexy  at  midnight,  it  became  necessary  Instantly  to  name  a  sue- 
cessOT,  as  a  grand  bed  of  justice  was  to  be  held  next  day.  After  a  hasty 
council  of  mini8teT8>  an  eminent  lawyer  was  named^  roused  &om  his  bedi 
and  all  the  formalities  expedited  before  seven  in  the  morning.  Returning 
to  breakfast,  he  found  his  brother,  an  idle  man  who  Hved  on  his  fortxme, 
smoking  his  jape  by  the  fire^tdde.  CA.  "  Good  morrow,  brother."  No  aiv 
fiwer.— CA.  ^  Great  news,  brother."  No  answer. — Ck.  "  The  Chancellor 
died  last  ni^t"— i?r.  (hemming)  "  What  then  ?"— CA.  *'  And  I  am  ap* 
pointed  in  his  place."  No  answer.— -CA.  ^'  I  am  telling  you,  my  dear  bro- 
ther, that  I.  am  Lord  High,Cha^ceUQr,Qf  France."  Br.  f  hemming  agaim) 
''Well,  brodier,  I  woujld  rather  you  than  me."^-^And  he  continued  to 
smoke  his  usual  tame." 

Some  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  laughter,  as  a  remedy  in  dis- 
ease, are  pretty  Weil  illus^trated  in  Lesson  5th,  <«  Cures  for  Care.^ 
"  A  patient  bdng  very  low>  the  phytician,  who  had  ordered  a  dose  of  rhu-^ 
barb,  countermanided  the  medicine,  which  was  left  on  the  table-  A  monkey 
in  the  room,  jumping  up,  discovered  the  goblet,  and  haying  tasted,  made  a 
t^rible  srimace.  Again,  putting  only  his  tongue,  he  perceived  some  sweets 
ceag  of  £e  dissolved  jnanna,  whUe  the  rhubarb  had  sunk  to  the  bottomi 
Thus  emboldened^  he  swallowed  the  whole^  but  found  it  such  a  nauseous 
potion,  that  after  many  strange  and  fantastic  grimaces^  he  grinded  his  teeth 
in  agony,  and,  in  a  violent  fury,  threw  the  goblet  on  the  floor.  The  whole 
affiur  was  so  ludicrous^  that  the  sick  man  burst  into  repeated  peals  of  laughs 
ter,  and  the  recovery  of  cheerfulness  led  to  that  of  health. 

"  A  f<»«ign  physician  being  supposed  at  the  point  of  death,  the  first  care 
of  his  servants  was  to  sme  his  spoils.  The  ape,  faithful  to  his  character  of 
iinitation,  eoidd  find  nothing  except  his  master's  bonnet  of  ceremony,  red 
velvet  lined  with  fur.  In  this  new  attire  he  assumed  sUch  airs  ana  such 
admiration  of  his  own  importance  in  life,  that  the  repeated  lau^ter  of  his 
niaster  removed  an  obstruction  of  the  bpleen,  the  only  cause  of  his  malady." 

A  plausible  enough  reason  is  given  in  lesson  ?»  **  Servants/ 
for  preferring  a  duper  to  a  dupe-«-that  the  former  is  content  to 
cheat  one  himself,  and  bas  an  interest  in  preventing  others  from 
interfering  in  his  gains ;  whereas  the  Jatter  is  constantly  cheated 
at  the  expense  of  his  master.  The  want  of  quickness  of  com- 
prehension, besides^  is  an  objection  to  the  dupe.  This  is  exem- 
plified by  a  Kttle  anecdote.  '^  Tired  of  the  tricks^  and  wan,t  of 
attachment  in  town-servants,  a  member  of  our  dub  wiites  to  a  friend^  a 
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country  Bqnire, -and  is  provided  with  a  lad  higUf  reeommeiided  for  honeslr 
and  fidelity.  He  anives^  and  is  summoned  to  mftmaster'sbedHroom.  'Mylad^ 
I  am  ill  with  the  gout ;  so  shall  content  myself  with  one  lesson  at  this  time. 
This  is  a  wicked,  cheating  town,  so  he  upon  your  guard.  Wken  you  buy 
for  me,  never  give  above  half  what  is  ask^/  After  a  fdeepless  and  pawfiil 
night,  our  friend  began  to  close  his  eyes  at  eight  in  the  morning,  when  be 
was  awaked  by  a  noisy  dispute  in  the  passage.  His  bell  smnmoned  the 
cook-maid,  who  informed  him  that  his  new  servant  was  jarring  with  the  poBW- 
man,  who  asked  fifteen  pence  for  a  letter,  which  Diek  swore  was  not  worth 
more  than  seven-pence-hal^nny.  The  master  thus  learned  to  his  cost, 
that  fools  cannot  discriminate  circumstances." 

So  much  for  the  stupidity  of  a  oountry-servant.  The  impu- 
dence of  a  towiv^ervant  is  pretty  well  shewn  in  the  following 
instance.  "  A  gentleman  of  rank,  being  of  a  studious  turn,  was 
accustomed,  even  while  taking  an  airing  in  his  curricle,  to  amuse  himself 
with  a  newspaper  or  a  pamphlet.  He  was  one  day  surprised  by  an  intima- 
tion from  his  groom,  who  had  always  driven  very  slowly  and  attentively  on 
these  occasions,  that  he  intended  to  seek  another  situation.  ^  What  is  the 
matter,  John,  are  you  dissatisfied  with  your  wages  ?'  ^  Quite  the  contraiy. 
Sir,  my  appointments  are  extremely  comfortable;  but,  to  be  candid,  I  \ieffa. 
to  be  tired  of  your  company ;  Sir,  you  have  no  conversation.'  After  a  pause, 
or  rather  a  stare,  the  geiltieman  coolly  admitted  that  it  was  high  time  for 
him  to  suit  himself  with  a  servant  who  could  tolerate  his  hemitual  tad- 
tumity." 

Lesson  15.  "  Economy  in  High  Life,"  is  one  of  the  longest 
in  the  book,  and  gravely  discusses  a  number  of  topics  in  which 
persons  of  all  ranks  are  interested,  with  occasional  touches  of 
humour,  that  render  it  at  the  same  time  amusmg^  Among  the 
causes  of  superfluous  and  hurtful  expense,  to  which  the  rich  are 
liable,  the  author  metitrons  rivalry  and  fashion,  law  and  the 
gaming-table.  His  remarks  on  one  of  these  are  sensible  enough 
to  be  quoted,  and  short  enough  to  be  remembered^ 

''  Law  is  a  gulf  which  often  swisdlows  great  revenues ;  but  the  very  ex- 
pense b^ns  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  abuse.  It  is  open,  as  well  as  the 
liondon  Tavern,  to  all  the  world,  but  it  is  only  fit  for  a  rich  person ;  and 
a  poor  man  had  better  sufier  any  injury  than  go  to  law.  An  old  cow,  wordi 
forty  shillings,  is, said  to  have  cost  two  obstinate  Scottish  lairds  four  thou- 
sand poundi»in  Sr  lengthened  law-suit.  Poor  clients  had  better  divide  the 
oyster  between  them,  Ihan  suffer  the  lawyer  to  eat  it,  and  receive  each  i 
shelL  As  to  the  rich,  who  can  afford  to  sport  with  their  money,  they  are 
free  to  imitate  the  French  bishop>  who,  having  near  a  hundred  processes 
against  his  chapter,  his  neighbours,  his  tenants,  was  commanded  by  Louis 
XII.  to  drop  those  vexatious  suits,  asalike  foreign  to  his  religion  and  bis  sta- 
tion ;  upon  which  he  presented  a  petition  to  the  King>  begging  that  a  dozen 
might  be  left  him  pmr  ses  menus  jdaisirs':^"  for  his  little  (rather  private) 
pastimes." 

A  little  digression  that  occurs  in  the  next  Lesson,  •♦  Money 
lent,  money  lost,''  affords  a  pretty  fair  example  of  practical  wit. 
We  shall  add  to  it  another  short  quotation,  which  the  reader 
may  denominate  as  he  chooses. 

'^  M.  S.  A.  saved  his  money  at  a  mock-auction,  near  Exeter  'Change,  in 
dus  way.    Seeing  it  consist  of  barkers  and  bawlers^  who  raised  the  prices 
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inerelj  to  ensnare  strangers,  he  got  upon  his  legs.  '  Pray,  Mr.  Auction- 
eer, may  one  bid  any  thing  one  pleases?'  ^  Certainly,  Sir.  Much  obliged 
to  any  gentleman  who. bids  even  a  trifle/  '  Then,  Sir,  (bowing  very  low,) 
I  bid  you  good  morning.' 

''  Riches  and  power  often  pervert  tlie  faculties,  and  totally  change  the 
train  of  thinking.  They  form,  as  it  were,  another  climate,  so  as  to  eradi- 
cate even  the  habitudes,  as  an  Englishman  in  Hindoostan  wonders  even  at' 
his  native  countrymen.  The  rich  World  can  form  no  idea  of  tile  poor 
world,  so  cannot  feel  their  unaccountable  wants  and  distresses.  I  remember 
that  in  1795,  wheii  England  was  threatened  with  scarcity,  a  lady  of  di^nc- 
tion,  and  of  no  bad  heart,  on  being  told  that  the  poor  could  not  have  bread, 
answered^  with  a  tone  of  surprise,  '  What  then?    Cannot  they  eat  pastry  ?" 

Under  Lesson  87,  **  Cats  and  Dogs,^'  in  which  the  author 
gives  the  preference,  on  the  whole,  to  oiie  of  the  former,  as  a 
domestic  in  the  house  of  an  economist,  we  find  a  very  curious 
example  of  canine  education* 

"As  a  save- thrift  is  often  solitary,  he  may  be  indulged  in  the  society  of- 
one  dog,  provided  he  be  a  dog  of  good  morals ;  for  fraud  is  foreign  to  our 
institution,  and  we  oiily  approve  honest  gain  and  honest  frugality.    He  was' 
BO  member  of  our  club  wlu)  bred  a  dog  to  steal  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
master— a  singular  circumstance,  thus  discovered :  The  master  had  long 
lived  comfortably  Without  any*risible  means,  and  all  the  neighbourhood 
Was  embarrassed  What  to  think,  as'  one-half  of  the  wbrld  does  not  know 
how  the  other  lives.    Dying  at  last,  the  dog  was  bought  by  an  acquaint- 
ance of  mine.     The  first  evening  after,  he  gently  scraped,  tnat  the  door  of 
the  chamber  might  be  opened,  and  more  roughly  at  the  house-door,  which 
being  also  opened,  he  made  his  exit.    After  half  an  hour  he  was  heard  - 
scraping  at  the  outer-door ;  and,  being  admitted,  he  leaped  on  the  table, 
and  emptied  his  mouth  of  five  or  six  shillinga»    My  informant  determined 
to  follow  his  dog  on  the  next  expedition,  and  was  prepared  by  the  usual 
signals.    The  sagacious  animal  passed  the  whole  of  that  street,  the  resi- 
dence of  both  his  masters,  passed  also  two  obscure  Streets,  and  arriving  at 
one  of  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  in  London,  began  his  operations.  When 
he  heard  the  sound  of  money  in  a  shop,  he  leaped  over  the  half-^door,  and 
was  on  the  counter  in  a  moment,  whence  he  snatched  a  piece  or  two,  and 
retreated  with  equal  rapidity.    WTien  his  new  master  went  to  make  resti- 
tution, it  appeared  that  the  shopkeepers  had  for  years  suffered  repeated 
losses  of  gold  and  silver  by  that  dog,  for  he  did  not  touch  copper ;  and  as 
there  were  hundreds  of  shops,  he  ordy  appeared  at  distant  periods,  and  the , 
theft  was  either  unperceived,  uncredited,  or  soon  forgotten.    Confinement 
and  chastisement  cured  him  of  this  singular  education."  » 

X.es$on  35,  treats  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  vil- 
Iflg^life,  but  leaves  the  balance  to  be  guessed  at.  Among  the 
latter  is  mentioned  the  flagging  of  conversation  from  want  of 
understanding  the  dialect.  "  In  Ifarapshire,  every  thing  is  a 
"  he,  except  a  tom-cat,  which  is  always  she,'*^  "  Have  you  got  the 
"  tea-urn  ?  Set  hint  down.  Move  the  table :  put  him  here." 
When  ydu  gd  north,  you  approach  the  Scottish,  or  venerable 
ancient  iEolic  dialect  of  the  English.  An  old  lady  in  Cumber^ 
land  going  to  buy  candles,  and  being  told  that  the  price  was  rais 
ed  on  account  of  the  continuance  of  the  war,  answered,  with  in- 
quisitive eagerness,  «  Ad  rabbit  it !  are  they  gane  a  fechtin  bft 
caneHicht?" 
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In  Lesson  39»  entitled  f <  Generosity,^  are  several  very  pleasing 
anecdotes,  avowedly  taken  from  a  French  publication,  Etren^ 
nes  de  la  Vertu^  of  considerable  note  in  the  better  days  of 
Louis  XVI.  We  select  two  of  the  shortest  ^  and  shall  add 
another,  which  our  author  gives  on  his  own  information. 
'^  A  young  man  on  the  point  of  marriage  was  drawn  for  t^e  militia  in  Lor- 
raine. In  despair  he  applied  to  the  Count  de  Mitrjj  captain  of  the  xe« 
giment,  who^  in  compassion,  gave  his  word  that  the  service  should  not  ex- 
ceed one  year.  The  term  expired,  the  captain  explained  to  the  colonel,  and 
requested  the  man's  dischuge,  which  the  colonel  flatly  refused,  as  he  said 
the  sulject  was  an  excellent  soldier,  and  did  credit  to  the  corps.  Next  day 
he  was  surprised  when  the  captain  waited  on  him  in  the  soldier's  attiie> 
knapsack,  and  musquet,  with  this  address :  ^^  My  Colonel,  as  the  word  of  a 
gentleman  is  sacred,  and  I  have  pledged  mine  that  this  man  shall  only  serve 
for  a  year,  here  is  my  commission  of  captain,  which  I  resign,  and  am  restdy 
to  serve  in  his  place.  The  Colonel,  with  shame  and  amazement,  signed  the 
discharge*" 

'^  Louis  XVI.  was  hunting  in  the  park  and  neighhourhood  of  Versailles^ 
when  he  asked  some  peasants  why  their  hay  remained  uncut,  while  it 'seem- 
ed over-ripe.  They  answered,  that  the  orders  of  the  game-keepers  were,  not 
to  cut  till  St.  Peter's  day  (August  1.)  that  the  nests  of  the  partridges  niig^t 
not  suffer.  ^'  And  I,"  answered  the  King,  ^^  order  you  to  cut  immediately. 
Your  hay  is  of  far  more  importance  to  you,  tiban  the  game  is  to  me."  The 
order  was  not  only  followed,  hut  the  r^ulationff  altered  hy  the  royal  com* 
mand." 

^'  It  ^  well  known  that  at  Paris  water  is  not  conducted  by  pipes  to  each 
house,  as  in  London,  but  is  brought  by  a  numerous  class  of  men,  often  na- 
tives of  Auvergne,  in  buckets,  and  deposited  in  an  earthen  vase,  &c.  A  man 
of  wealth,  marked  for  the  guillotine,  was  obliged  to  escape  in  great  haste, 
having  barely  time  to  fill  his  pockets  with  money  and  valuable  papers.  He 
was  even  about  to  leave  and  lose  a  little  strong  box,  containing  two  thousand 
louis  d'or,  when  the  water-bewer  chanced  to  come.  *'  Take  wis,  my  friend, 
and  k^p  it  for  me,"  was  all  he  had  time  to  say,  and  he  instantly  fled^  and, 
like  many  others,  escaped  to  England.  Fifteen  years  elapsed  before  he  could 
venture  to  return.  He  had  never  known  the  name  of  the  water-bearer^ 
waa  lodged  in  a  different  quarter — and,  regarding  his  box  as  part  of  a  pro* 
perty  utterly  lost,  had  ahnost  forgotten  even  the  circumstance.  After  he 
had  been  about  six  weeks  in  Paris,  an  old  man  called,— ^  Do  you  remember 
we?"— ^*  Cannot  say  I  do.  Never  saw  you  before,  to  my  recollection.** — 
^f  Perhaps  you  will  remember  this,"  producing  the  box  from  under  an  old 
coarse  cloak.  His  noble  procedure  was  nobly  rewarded;,  and  he  lives  re- 
spected by  all  his  quarter,  as  '^  the  honest  water-bearer." 

.  To  conclude.  The  tendency  of  these  lessons  is  decidedly 
1)eneficial,  and  the  principles  and  sentiments  which  pervade 
th.em  are  quite  unexceptionable.  The  author  is  a  man  of  read- 
ing and  fair  attainments ;  but  his  talent,  we  strongly  suspect, 
does  not  lie  in  the  department  of  wit.  He  would  probably  suc- 
ceed much  better  where  there  was  no  temptation  to  go  beyond 
8Qri6us<oiMervation  or  sober  narrative. 
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Abt.  IV.  Nouveau  Dictiotmaire  cTHistoire  NatureUe^  appliquSe 
aax  JrtSy  a  T Agriculture^  a  FEconomie  Rurale  et  Domestiquey 
a  la  Midecvne^  S^c.  Par  une  SocUte  de  Naturalistes  et  d'Jgri^ 
ctdteurs.  NouveUe  edition^  preaqii  entierement  refbndue  et 
comidirablement  augmentie  ;  avec  des  Figures  tiries  des 
Trots  Rignes  de  la  Nature.  fA  New  Dictionary  of  Natural 
History  applied  to  the  Arts,  Agriculture,  Rural  and  Domes'^ 
tic  Economy,  Medicine,  4*c,  By  a  Society  of  Naturalists  and 
AgricuJturists.  A  Neve  Edition,  almost  entirely  re-moulded, 
and  considerably  enlarged;  with  Figures  selected  from  the 
Three  Kingdoms  of  Nature.  8vo.  Vol.  XXV— XXXVI. 
Paris,  1817—19. 

W  HiLE  the  completion  of  this  extensive  and  spirited  design  in- 
vites us  to  redeem  our  pledge  to  our  readers  *,  the  number  of 
volumes  still  unnoticed  prompts  us  to  the  task,  without  farther 
jJreface  or  apology. 

We  begin,  then,  by  remarking,  that  the  Three  Kingdoms  of 
Nature,  are  very  succinctly  expounded  by  Dr.  Virey,  who,  ne- 
vertheless, indulges  in  his  usual  strain  of  metaphysical  morality. 
We  have  also  still  to  express  our  regret,  that  the  few  physical 
topics  relative  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  waters,  shoiud  have 
been  treated  with  so  much  brevity  as  to  render  them  of  compa* 
ratively  insignificant  value.  Although  Rain  is  thus  dispatched 
by  Biot  in  half  a  page,  yet,  within  this  very  drcumscribea  space^ 
we  find  an  allusion  to  a  fact,  which  has  not,  we  believe,  been  ge- 
nerally noticed,  namely,  the  blue  tint  on  the  edge  of  scythes, 
emploved  in  mowing  bay,  which  the  peasants  of  Normandy  and 
Picardy  regard  as  the  mo&t  infallible  prognostic  of  rain.  The 
same  author,  in  a  very  few  sentences,  attempts  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  of  Dew,  on  the  principle  of  the  radiation  of  cold 
and  heat,  and  with  incidental  reference  to  Dr.  Wells,  whom  he 
nusnames  M.  YTi^^b.- Not  even  an  entire  page  is  aDotted  to 
Wind.  r-^ 

The  departments  of  Geology  and  Mineralc^  continue  to  be 
conducted  with  far  greater  amplitude  of  detad,  and,  generally, 
with  much  ability  and  precision.  De  Bonnard  distributes  Rocks 
according  to  the  method  proposed  by  Brongniiart,  with  a  few  mo- 
difications. He  also  presents  us  with  an  elaborate  exposition  of 
SoUs^  or  of  the  stratified  portions  of  the  globe ;  and  Caventoa 
descants  on  the  geiier^  chemical  and  f^ysical  properties  of  the 
different  Earths*    Mr.  Brard,  who  is  advantageously  known  by 

*  See  Vol  L  p.  5da. 
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his  devotion  to  mineralogical  pursuits,  and  by  his  Treatise  on 
Precious  Stones,  and  who  assisted.  Faujas  de  Saint-Fpnd.  in  his 
volcanic  researches,  has  furnished  a  perspicuous  analysis  of  the 
Haiiyan  scheme  of  Crystallization.  This  careful  observer  has, 
moreover,  entirely  re-cast  the  article  Vqlcanos,  with  little  respect 
to  the  former  illustrations  of  Patrin's  fanciful  theory;  circum- 
scribing his  statements  within  the  boundaries  of  fact ;  deriving 
his  materisds  chiefly  from  the  movements  of  Mount  Vesuvius ; 
reviewing,  in  two  or  three  pages,  some  of  the  hypotheses  which 
have  been  proposed  for  the  explanation  of  volcanic  agency  ;  and 
concluding  with  a  tabular  enumeration  of  the  burning  moun- 
tains at  present  in  a  state  of  activity,  extracted  with  little  alterar 
tion  from  Faujas*  Geological  Essays.  To  the  perusal  of  hiB  re- 
marks on  the  heat  of  lavas,  on  the  effects  of  the  contact  of  the 
ignited  masses  with  diflerent  substances,  on  the  comparatively 
rare  occurrencie  of  mud  volcanoes,  on  the  Salse  of  the  Modenese 
territory,  and  on  the  ejection  of  fishes  from  some  of  the  burning 
mountains  of  South  America,  we  would  particularly  solicit  the 
attention  of  the  curious.  On  all  of  these  points  we  could  wish 
to  transcribe  M.  Brard's  own  language ;  but  we  must  be  content- 
ed to  exhibit  only,  two  of  the  most  striking  passages. 

"  A  great  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  had  given  rise 
to  an  enormous  current  of  lava,  which,  extending  to  a  distance,  reached  a 
plantation  of  palm-trees,  and  at  first  suddenly  wrapt  the  trees  in  flames. 
But  speedily  the  lava  completely  invested  them,  and  the  wood  passed  to  the 
state  of  charcoal,  as  the  ligneous  portion,  shrinking  back  on  itself,  splitboth 
in  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  direction,  the  charcoal  separating  into 
little  squares,  and  the  lava,  by  reason  of  its  extreme  fluidity,  penetrating 
into  all  the  fissures,  surrounded  the  little  prisms  of  charcoal,  and  thus  form- 
ed, as  it  were,  a  series  of  compartments,  ranged  one  above  the  other,  whose 
origin  it  would  have  been  very  difiicult  to  explain,  had  the  charcoal  which 
they  contained  disappeared,  and  had  not  M.  Hubert,  an  excellent  observer, 
who  resides  on  the  island,  witnessed  the  fact. 

''  I  have  long  ^een  the  very  interesting  series  of  specimens  of  this  mould- 
ed lava  in  tie  collection  of  M.*  Fanjas  de  Saint-Fond,  Professor  in  the  Pa- 
risian Museum  of  Natural  .History,  and  to  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
assistant-naturalist.' 

"The  Padre.de  la  Torre  ^Uieges,  that,  under  similar  circumstances,  the 
lava  of  Vesuvius,  which  burst  forth  in  1751,  having,  in  its  course,  encoun- 
tered trees  of  a  certain  size,  and  having  pressed  upon  and  surrounded  them 
fn  all  directions,  the  branches  were  partially  burnt,  but  the  trunks  only  car- 
bonized at  their  surface,  and  dried  up  in  their  interior>  although  the  lava 
continued  to.  be  red  and  burning  around  thm. 

"  That  wood,  heated  to  a  great  degree,  and  remote  from  the  contact  of 
air,  should  be  simply  reduced  to  charcoal,  without  being  consumed,  is  per- 
fectly natural,  and,  indeed,  unavoidable,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  padm-trees 
df  the  Isle  of  Bourbon ;  but,  that  the  wood  should  be  merely  dried,  without 
being  carbonized,  appears  to  be  very  extraordinary,  unless  we  suppose  the 
density  and  compactness  of  the  lava  which  suddenly  covered  the  wood,  to 
have  been  such,  that  its  volatile  principles  had  not  even  effected  their  escape. 
At  all  events^  this  fact  perfectly  explains  in  what  manner  many  streams  of 
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lava  have  spread  over  beds  of  coal  or  rather  of  lignite,  In  yarious  known  si- 
tuations^ and  particularly  at  Mont  Meissner  *,  without  tliese  acumulations 
of  combustible  matter  having  been  ignited^  thus  furnishing  an  easy  answer 
to  those  who  bring  forward  this  strong  objection  to  such  naturalists  as  just* 
ly  regard  the  lavisis  of  extinct  volcanos^  and  particularly  basalt^  as  the  incon- 
testable products  of  fire."    Again, 

'^  These  volcanos  occasionally  offer  to  naturalists  a  spectacle  less  formi- 
dabTe,*but  not  less  curious.  The  great  eruptions  are  periodical,  and  very 
rare.  Cotopaxi,  Taugurahua,  and  Saugay,  sometimes  present  some  of  them 
during  twenty  or  thirty  years,  but,  in  tnose  intervals,  they  eject  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  argillaceous  miid,  and,  what  i^  more  staggering  to  our 
conceptions,  nshes  without  number. 

"  On  one  occasion,  Cotopaxi  discharged  them  in  such  profusion,  on  the 
estate  of  the  Marquis  de  SaUvalegro,  that  their  putrefaction  scattered  a  foe- 
tid odour  throughout  the  district.  » 

*'  The  nearly  extinct  volcano  of  Imbarbura,  iii  1691,  vomited  thousands 
of  them  on  the  lands  which  environ  the  towii  of  Ibarra.  The  putri4  fevera 
whidi  l)egan  at  that  period  were  attributed  to  the  miasmata  wnich  exhaled 
from  these  fii^es,  aeeumulated  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  sun.  Imbsurbura  has  since  continued  to  throw  out  fishes  ; 
atid,  when  the  volcano  of  Carguairazzo  gave  way,  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1698,  thousands  of  those  animals,  enveloped  in  the  argillaceous  mud,  were 
ejected  from  the  top. 

^^  Cotopaxi  and  Taugurahua  throw  up  fishes,  sometimes  from  the  crater 
on  the  summit  of  these  mountains,  sometimes  from  the  lateral  fissures,  but 
always  a^t  two  thousand  five  hundred,  or  two  thousand  six  hundred  toises  of 
perpendicular  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  circumjacent  plains 
being  elevated  nearly  thirteen  hundred  toises,  we  may  infer,  that  these  ani- 
mals issue  from  a  point  which  is  thirteen  hundred  times  higher  than  the 
plaiis  on  which  they  are  thrown.  Some  Indians  positively  assert,  that  the 
fishes  cast  up  by  the  volcano,  descend,  still  alive,  along  the  back  of  th^ 
mountain :  it  is  at  least  certain,  that,  among  the  couptless  fishes  which,  in 
a  short  space  of  time,  fall  down  from  Cotopaxi,  accompanied  with  torrents 
of  fresh  and  cold  water,  very  few  are  so  much  disfigured  as  to  induce  the 
suspicion  of  their  having  been  exposed  to  a  strong  heat — a  very  extraordi- 
nary circumstance,  when  we  reflect  on  the  spftness  of  these  animals,  and  on 
the  great  quantity  of  smoke  which  the  volcano  gives  out  at  the  same  time. 

"  These  fishes  are  identical  with  those  that  are  found  in  the  rivulets  near 
the  volcanos,  and  which  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  country  call  premadillas, 
being  the  only  species  that  is  met  with  in  the  waters  of  Quito,  at  fourteen 
hundred  toises  of  elevation.  The  premadilla  is  a  new  species  of  t^e  genus 
silurusy  and  may  be  referred  to  the  division  of  the  family  which  is  indicated 
by  the  term  pimelofles,  in  the  Natural  History  of  M.  Lacepede.  Its  ordi- 
nary length  is  scarcely  ten  centimeters  (four  inches)  ;  but  there  are  vari- 
eties which  seem  not  to  exceed  fifty-six  millimeters.  They  live  in  the 
streams  whose  temperature  is  ten  degrees  of.  the  centigrade  thermometer, 
while  the  same  sort  of  the  same  genus  exists  in  the  rivers  of  the  plain,  the 
temperature  of  whose  water  corresponds  to  27  degrees.  The  premadHla  is 
rarely  eaten,  anid  only  by  the  poorest  of  the  Indians.  Its  general  aspect  and 
slimy  skin  render  it  very  disgusting.  The  enormous  quantity  of  pimelodea 
which  the  volcanos  of  tl^e  langdom  of  Quito  disgorge,  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  small  number  of  individuals  of  the  spades  that  live  in  the  neigh- 

•  *•  The  Meissnef  is  wdl  known  to  travelling  mineraloglsti-  This  hill,  in  the 
•fnntty  of  Hesse  Cassel,  is  accurately  descnbed  by^M*  Faujos  de  Saiot-Fond,  in  ht|i 
GeologiddEssays,  voLii.  p.  IT." 
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bouring  riven^  leave  no  doubt  with  respect  to  the  existence,  ^  that  extent 
pf  countr^^  of  gre&t  subterranean  lakes,  in  which  these  fishes  are  concealed. 
Some  In£ans'  lish  the  jnmelodes  at  those  spots  where  the  streams  issue 
from  the  rocks.  This  operation,  however,  is  not  successful  in  the  day- 
time, or  during  moon-light,  but  requires  a  very  dark  night ;  for,  otherwise, 
the  fish  do  not  come  forth  from  the  volcanos.  It  should  seem,  that  the 
light  incommodes  these  subterranean  animals,  little  accuslomed  to  such  a 
strong  stimulus— a  curious  observation,  since  pimelodes  of  the  same  species, 
whi<£  inhabit  the  streams  in  the  ndgjibourhood  of  the  city  of  Quito,  live 
under  broad  day-light. 

''  If,  however,  we  can  easily  conceive  vast  anhtemnean  basins,  full  of 
water,  and  supporting  fish,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  how  these  animals 
are  drawn  up  by  the  volcanos,  how  they  are  raised  to  the  height  of  thirteen 
hundred  toises,  and  thrown  out  either  from  the  crater,  or  from  the  lateral 
fissures.  On  the  supposition,  tha^  the  pimelodes  exist  in  such  subterranean 
basins,  on  a  level  witn  the  height  whence  they  issue,  how  can  we  conceive 
them  to  originate  in  a  position  so  extraordinary,  in  the  fianks  of  a  cone  so 
often  heated  ?  The  state  of  preservation  in  which  they  are  found,  would 
incline  ua  to  believe,  that  Ihese  volcanos,  the  most  elevated,  and  Uie  most 
active  in  the  globe,  experience,  from  time  to  time,  convulsive  movements, 
during  which  the  development  of  caloric  is  less  considerable  than  mi^t  be 
supposed,  as  earthquakes  do  not  idwaya  accompany  these  phenomena.  It 
may  likewise  happen,  that,  in  the  different  compartments  which  we  may 
presume  tp  exist  in  the  interior  of  a  volcano,  the  air  may  be  occasionally 
condensed,  and  thus  contribute  to  raise  the  water  and  the  nshes;  or,  it  ma^ 
be,  that  the  latter  proceed  from  a  cavity  remote  from  those  which  vomit 
the  volcanic  fire ;  or,  finally,  the  argillaceous  mud,  in  which  these  animala 
are  enveloped,  may  screen  diem  from  an  excess  of  heat." 

Iceman  has  assiduously  laboured)  in  two  departments  of  the 
publication,  namely,  in  endeavouring  to  explain  the  ancient 
Vocabulary  of  natural  objects,  and  in  conducting  most  of  the 
articles  that  are  strictly  minendogical^  To  the  performance  of 
the  first  part  of  his  task,  be  has  brought  leamii^,  patience,  and 
sagacity :  but  schoJtars  and  men  of  science  require  not  to  be  in-* 
formed,  that  the  greatest  erudition  and  cUscemment  are  often 
compelled  to  acquiesce  ip  conjecture  respecting  the  identity  of 
such  stcMies,  plants,  or  animals,  as  are  vaguely  alluded  to  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  had  never  arrived  at  the  adoption 
of  any  system  of  characteristic  definitions.  As  samples  of  this 
•writer's  clear  and  masterly  delineations  of  mineral  species,  we 
may  refer  to  Uad^  platina,  and  most  of  the  metalsy  Xaparj^hyryy 
potass^  prehnite,  the  dijBTerent  modifications  of  slaie^  soda,  &c. — 
His  history  of  aiiwi-^kme  contains  both  accurate  and  interestiDg 
information :  but  the  occurrence  of  this  substance  at  Edessa,  in 
Syria,  though  commonly  alleged,  would  require  explanation. 
It  has  often  been  asserted,  that  the  first  alum  manufactory  in 
the  world,  was  established  at  Rocca,  in  Syria;  but  no  such 
place  seems  to  be  known  to  the  most  accurate  geographers ;  and 
the  conjectures  of  the  learned  are  divided  between  Racca,  a 
town  on  the  Euphrates,  and  the  present  Edessa,  which  was 
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form^Ijr  called  Roha^  Raha,  or  Rttha,  and  still  retains  th^ 
double  appellation  of  Roccha :  but  both  these  places  are  situ- 
ated in  Mesopotamia,  and  not  in  Syna.  The  latter  may,  how- 
ever, in  former  times,  have  been  understood  in  a  more  compre-* 
hensive  accepta1;^on  than  at  present. — That  the  fine  dendritioal 
agates,  termed  mocha  stones^  have  their  name  from  Moka^  in 
Arabia,  though  repeatedly  asserted,  may  likewise  be  doubted ; 
for  Veltheim  assures  us,  that  no  such  specimens  occur  at  Moka, 
and  that  the  term  is  derived  from  the  German  mocha^  which  is 
another  form  of  moss. 

M.  Leman  has  devoted  between  forty  and  fifty  pages  to  the 
consideration  of  Meteoric  Stones^  inserting,  in  the  body  of  his 
^ssay.  Dr.  Chladni's  improved  chronological  catalogue  of  the 
instances  of  their  fall.  The  reported  descent,  however,  of  s 
large  stone  near  Limoges,  on  the  S5th  of  February,  1818,  and 
which  appeared  both  in  the  Gazette  de  France^  and  in  the 
Journal  du  Commerce^  was  found  on  inquiry  to  be  premature^ 
Having  stated  his  objections  to  the  terrestrial,  atmospherical, 
and  lunar  hypotheses  which  have  been  framed  with  rq^d  to 
the  origin  of  meteorites,  M,  Leman  leans  to  the  supposition  that 
they  are  cosmical  bodies,  without  attempting  to  aeduce  thek 
history  more  particularly.  Had  he  bestowed  a  little  more  at- 
tention on  the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  and  related  the  re- 
markable cases  a  little  more  in  detail,  we  might  safely  recom^ 
mend  his  communication  as  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  com- 
prehensive that  we  have  perused  on  this  mysterious  subject 

Pyroxene^  from  the  same  quarter,  is  handled  in  a  very  satis- 
factory  manner,  including  a  descriptive  account  of  all  the 
modifications  of  that  substance  particularized  -  by  Haiiy,  some 
of  which,  in  course^  are  not  comprehended  in  the  augite  of 
Werner.  Q^artz  exhibits  an  excellent  summary  of  Haiiy's 
exposition  of  its  principal  varieties,  which  likewise  embraces  a 
vider  range  than  is  compatible  with  the  Wemerian  divisions. 
We  are  properly  reminded,  however,  that  the  blue  variety  has 
been  too  often  confounded  with  Dichroite, 

"S,  Q.  H.  blue.  This  name  has  been  long  bestowed  on  the  Water 
Sapphire y  which  is  not  a  quartz^  but  a  particular  substance^  which  has  been 
once  recognized  as  dichroite.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  who  made  this  dis« 
tinction,  and  at  a  period  when  dichroite  was  yet  little  known.  (S.  de  Drde, 
Mus.  Mineral.)  It  is  to  dichroite^  then^  tmt  we  should  r^er  all  the  blue 
quartz^  mock  sapphire,  water  sapphire,  &c  &c.  which  axe  indicated  in  the 
works  of  the  ancients^  and  which  were  r^;arded  as  quartz.  But  there  is 
also  quartz  of  a  blue  colour^  or  of  a  blue  tint^  and  of  which  dodecahe^ral, 
greyish-blue  crystals  are  mentioned  as  occurring  at  Cape  de  Gattes^  in 

'*  At  GoeUing^  in  the  country  of  Salzburg^  there  was  discovered^  some 
years  ago^  a  dark-blue  quartz,  with  a  greyish  tint^  occurring  ii^  veins,  or 
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ancrustalionSj  iii  a  rode,  mixed  with  limestone,  and  stained  t^itih  oxyd  £i 
iron,  and  which  has  heen  denominated  Syderite,  It  should  not  be  ^on** 
founded  with  the  indicalithe  of  Bodenmais,  in  Bavaria,  which,  too,  had 
heen  mistaken  for  blue  quartz,  and  which,  as  well  as  the  blue  quartz  of 
•Bohemia,  is  dichroite.  Saussure  observed  on  the  Pic-Blanc,  and  towards 
the  base  of  Mont-Rose,  a  granite  which  contains  quartz,  of  a  dear  la- 
Tender  bhie,  and  yet  of  a  very  dedded  character,  especially  in  those  spots 
in  which  many  of  its  grains  are  united,  and  in  those  in  which  it  forms 
veins  in  the  fissures  of  the  stone.  This  quartz,  also,  is  perhaps  dichroite. 
''  It  ^u)tdd  seem  that  blue  quartz,  associated  with  phosphate  of  iron, 
discpvered  by  Sir  Charles  Giesecke,  at  Kikestangoat,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Greenland,  is  really  quartz :  but  it  is  otherwise,  with  the  SteinheiHte,  or 
pretended  blue  quartz,  from  the  mines  of  Orra  Syesvi,  in  Finland^  which, 
in  point  of  crystaUizatioii,  differs  both  from  quartz  and  from  dichroite*    S. 

STEINfalLITE. 

^'  In  the  old  books  of  mineralogy,  we  find  blue  quartz  quoted  as  the  pro- 
duct of  many  mines;  but  it  is  quartz  coloured  by  carbonate  of  copper- 
Hock  crystal,  of  a  beautiful  indigo  blue,  is  said  to  exist  in  Ceylon.  This, 
likewise,  is  probably  dichroite." 

To  most  of  M.  Leman's  positions  relative  to  Basaliy  we  cor- 
dially subscribe ;  but  the  commonly  received  notion  that  the 
prismatic  forms  of  that  substance  are  deriveable  from  shrinkage^ 
and  not  fVom  crystallization^  appears  to  us  to  labour  under*  very 
serious  difHculties.  We  cannot,  hoWever,  stop  to  prosecute  the; 
train  of  argumentation  on  which  our  opinion  rests. 

Tbe  latitude  of  the  term  Sile^,  in  the  French  language^ 
enables  oar  author  to  exhibit  a  succinct  and  continuous  account 
of  the  properties  of  Chalcedony^  and  of  its  various  modifications 
'o£  carnelian^  onyoc^  mochas  chrysoprase^  heliotrope^  agate^  horn- 
stcme^  opal^  pilchstone^  Jlint^  burrstone,  &c.  In  opposition  ta 
3Dutens5  Daubenton,  Lenz,  Blumenbach,  Moll,  and  M'Culloch, 
who  maintain  the  existence  of  real  vegetable  remains  in  the  sub- 
stance of  certain  chalcedonies,  he  contends,  that  these  naturalists 
have  been  deceived  by  the  appearances  of  metallic  infiltrations. 
'^  Dutens,"  says  he,  "  pretends  that  he  succeeded  in  detaching  black  den^ 
drites,  and  that  they  burned  like  coal,  exhaling  a  bituminous  odour  ;  but 
might  not  this  very  bitumen  have  been  infiltrated  into  them  ?  The  chal* 
cedonies  of  Chilca,  in  Daouria,  as  of  Pont  du  Chateau,  in  Auveigne^  attest 
the  fact;  besides,  the  odour  of  bitumen  is  any  thing  but  a  characteristic  of 
fossil  vegetables.  Lenz  asserts,  that  the  cnalcedonies  of  the  Oberstein 
.  amygdaloids  contain  reindeer  moss,  confervse,  byssi,  and  brya,  t.  e,  terres-- 
trial  and  aquatic  plants :  but,  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
these  infiltrations  botanically,  we  can  aver  that  no  such  thing  exists.  We 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  sufiiciently  investigated  very  fine  mocha  stones^ 
and,  among  others,  those  which  belong  to  Count  Siracosky,  whose  den- 
drites, when  extended,  measured  several  inches  in  length,  ana  yet  we  could 
not  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Blumenbach,  MoH,  and  M'Culloch,  who  per- 
ceive,  in  such  infiltrations,  cryptogamic  plants;  the  last  mentioned  even 
adds,  that  he  has  seen  in  agate  the  fructification  of  an  unknown  plant,  rc- 
sembhng  that  of  Sparganium  erectum> 

"  We  are  likewise  Averse  to  the  supposition,  that  they  are  animal  pro- 
ducts.   In  t^  cabinet  ef  M.  Joubert,  at  Paris,  there  is  a  handle  of  t  knife^ 
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formed^af  ehsloedony^  which  contains,  it  is  said,  a  branch  of  a  sort  of  ma- 
ime  plants  the  gorgonia  verrucosa  of  Linnsus.  This  specimen  came  into 
the  possession  of  M.  de  Bree,  along  with  M.  Joubert's  collection,  and,  hay- 
ing bad  it  at  our  disposal,  we  can  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  ooralloid  branch 
observed  in  Uie  chalcedony,  is  vay  far  from  proving  to  be  the  zoo^yte, 
which,  at  first  sight,  it  so  much  resembled.^  For  an  ingenious 
pleading  on  the  other  dde  of  this  dark  and  delicate  question, 
we  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  M^Cullocb, 
inserted  in  the  second  volume  pf  the  Geological  Transactions. 

M.  Leman  treats  of  Tf^az  with  bis  usual  ability  and  copious- 
ness of  illustration :  but  be  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  uncommonly  large  specimens  of  that  gem  whicb  have  been 
found  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  He  has  also  well  unfolded  the 
history  and  different  acceptations  of  the  term  Trap:  and  he 
has  admirably  condensed  most  of  the  information  whioh  has 
been  obtained  relative  to  PetaMie, 

Lucas  has  abridged  with  much  judgment  Haiiy^s  valnabU 
work  on  Precious  Stones:  nor  is  Brard  less  happy  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  different  kinds  of  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 

Petrifaction^  by  Desmarest,  involves  a  brief  statement  and 
examination  of  Patrin's  hypothesis  of  conversely  which,  in  the 
former  edition  of  the  Dictionary,  stood  opposed  to  Haiiy^s  doc- 
trine of  the  substitution  of  stony  fpr  vegetable  particles  in  lig« 
njte,  or  wood-stone.  A  real  metamorphosis  of  wood  into  $tone 
may  be  deemed  romantic  and  unphilosophical :  yet  the  more 
commonly  received  opinion  appears  to  be  encompassed  with 
many  difficulties.  Thus,  trunks  of  trees,  from  twenty  to  forty 
feet  in  length,  which  are  buried  at  a  small  depth  from  the  sur* 
face,  in  sandy  beds,  exhibit,  from  the  bark  to  the  core,  nothing 
but  siliceous  matter,  although  the  sand,  which  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  them  on  eyery  side,  in  no  degree  participates  of  the 
consolidating  influence.  Now,  we  cannot  easily  conceive  that 
the  liquid  which  held  in  solution  the  stony  matter  that  had 
^sumed  the  place  of  the  woody  particles,  snould  not  have  ag- 
glutinated, and  converted  into  quartzose  sandstone  the  sand 
which  immediately  surrounds  the  petrified  wood.  With  respect 
to  the  ligneous  organization,  again,  which  the  theory  of  substi- 
tution presupposes  destroyed,  we  have  to  observe,  that  not  only 
the  most  minute  fibres  have  perfectly  preserved  the  form  and 
situation  which  they  manifest  in  the  freshest  state  of  the  wood, 
but  even  all  their  appropriate  shades  of  colouring.  Besides,  in 
the  lignites  to  which  we  refer,  we  can  trace  no  symptom  of  pre- 
vious decomposition :  nay,  some  specimens  exhibit  not  only  the 
most  entire  organization,,  with  the  shades  of  the  fibres,  but 
worms,  or  caterpillars,  which  are  themselves  agatized,  with  their 
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external  surface  whifish  and  opaque,  and  tlieir  interior  charac- 
terized by  waving  zones,  which  seem  to  represent  their  viscera. 
The  annual  circles  of  the  wood,  and  the  meauUary  prolongations 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  are  distinctly  visible :  and 
it  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  these  and  similar 
specimens,  the  only  unsilicified  parts  ate  precisely  those  which 
have  suffered  decomposition.  M.  Besson,  Inspector  of  Mines, 
possessed  specimens  of  petriified  wood,  containing  not  only 
i^atized  larvae  of  insects,  but  small,  white,  oval,  and  semitrans- 
parent  bodies,  presumed  to  be  eggs  from  which  others  were  to 
nave  issued,  and  similar  instances  are  quoted  from  die  Camusian 
cabinet.  These,  and  some  analogous  facts  which  might  be 
mentioned,  would  excite  a  sui^icion,  that  the  siliceous  petrifac- 
tion in  question  was  rapidly  effected ;  and  they  seem  to  exclude 
the  notion  of  decomposition,  and  of  the  taray  process  of  suc- 
cessive (Substitutions. 

Vegetable  is  discussed  by  Virey  in  a  mannier  far  less  excep- 
tionable and  romantic  than  some  of  hisi  general  titles^  yet  it 
offers  but  a  superficial  view  of  the  general  physiology  of  plants : 
nor  i&  this  deficiency  redeemed  by  Bbsc,  who  handles  most  of 
his  gtenera  and  species  in  the  style  of  a  meagre  epitome.     In  a 
few  instances,  however,  he  indulges  in  useful  cmt  interesting  re- 
mark!^.    Thus,  after  shortly  describing  the  eatable  truffle^  he 
proceeds  to  observe,  that  it  principally  occurs  ^^  in  plantations 
of  the  oak  and  chesnat-tree^  and  in  dry  li^ht  soils^  richly  stored  with  vege- 
tuble  liiould.    It  is  met  with  throughout  Europe^    and  particularly  in 
France.    For  the  most  part,  it  is  covered  with  only  three  or  four  inches 
of  earth.    Of  the  different  ways  of  searchii^  for  it>  one  is  to  lead  a  pie  to 
the  suspected  ground^  and  to  dig  precisely  at  the  spots  to  which  it  applies 
9ome  thrusts  (n  its  snout.    This  is  a  sure  method ;  for  these  animals  are 
deqiMsrately  fond  of  truffles;,  and,  after  having  once  tasted  of  them,  require 
no  further  stimulus ;  hut  it  is  attended  with  the  serious  inconvenience  of 
demanding  constant  vigilance  and  precaution.    Hence  it  has  been  found 
more  advantageous  to  train  dogs  to  indicate  them ;  and  nothing  is  more 
^eafiy  than  to  impart  to  them  this  sort  of  talent  when  they  are  young ;  for  I 
have  seen  some  of  them,  which,  after  eight  days'  exercising,  were  enabled 
tt  satisfy  their  mai^r's  wishes.    Good  searchers  for  truffles  know  the  situa- 
atidns  in  which  they  are  most  likely  to  he  fotmd,  either  by  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  or  its  exposure,  or  by  the  presence  of  a  species  of  small  Timda^ 
whose  iarvffi  subsist  oh  mem.    WTien  I  lived  on  the  calcareous  ridge  which 
is  situated  between  Langres  and  DijoTi,  I  had  often  recourse  to  the  last 
mentioned  mode  of  discovering  truffles  at  the  time  of  their  maturity,  u  e* 
)ut  every  dav,  and  every  morning  are  not  alike  suited 
n-shine,  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  being  the 
imstances.    One  has  then  only  to  lean  down,  and 
r,  the  surface  of  the  ground,  m  order  to  discern  a 
tipidw,  at  the  base  6f  which,  by  digging  with  a 
m  which  they  issue  will  be  found.    De  Borch  has 
is  tijnihg  which  is  blackish,  and  which  has  the  an-* 
bie  wings  crossed.    He  has  also  made  us  acqiudnted 
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mth  a  flBiall  £7,  with  red  eyes,  whose  kirvae^  in  like  mamier,  liFes  at  th^ 
expense  of  truffles. 

"  Traffles  .are  in  much  request,  both  as  a  condiment,  and  as  an  artide  of 
food.  The  riper  they  are,  t.  e.  the  more  their  flesh  is  mottled,  the  moro 
^tefiil  they  are  to  uie  taste.  Those  of  particular  districts  are  more  e6^ 
teemed,  sometimes  because  they  have  be^  really  produced  in  a  more  fa- 
Tourable  soil,  and  sometimes  in  consequence  of  prguoice.  Those  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Perigueux  and  Angouleme,  are  greatly  preferred  at  Paris. 
I  have,  however,  eaten,  at  the  same  time,  truffles  dressed  under  the  ashes, 
from  die  environs  of  P^rigueuai:,  and  from  those  of  Langres,  without  per- 
ceiving any  sensible  difl&renoe  in  respect  of  savour  or  odour ;  but  I  idiould  < 
mention  tnat  I  had  selected  than,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  same  dc^ee 
of  ripeness. 

''  Persons  of  vigorous  stomadis  may  indulge  in  the  habitual  use  of  truffles; 
but  diose  of  a  deacate  constttutimi  snould  eat  of  them  with  discretion,  an4 
masticate  them  thoroughly.  They  are  very  unfriendly  to  bilious  habits^  aji4 
to  persons  who  are  subject  to  nervous  complaints. 

"  Truffles  are  preserved  by  being  kept  in  ice-houses,  by  being  inclosed  ia 
fet,  or  by  being  med." 

Bulhard,  in  his  <<  History  of  Mushrooms,'*'  and  De  Borch  ia 
his  "  History  of  the  Truffles  of  Kedinont,^  have  suggested  tjie 
making  of  artificial  truffle-beds,  by  dig^ng  trenches,  and  filling 
them  with  earth  taken  from  spots  in  which  these  fungi  grow 
spontaneously. 

Dutour  descants  lai^ly  <mi  the  peach-treej  defining  no  fewer 
than  forty-four  varieties  of  its  fruit,  and  communicating  many- 
valuable  instructions  concerning  the  most  eligible  modes  of  cuU 
ture.  The  wood  of  the  standards  is  one  g£  the  most  elegantly 
veined  that  is  employed  for  domestic  purposes ;  but  it  should  tie 
completely  seasoned  before  it  is  used^  bemg  very  liable  to  warp. 
To  the  same  writer  we  are  indebted  for  much  useful  or  pleasing 
information  with  respect  to  i\\e  pear-^ree^  thd  videt^  &c.  Rye^ 
like  Qiost  of  the  artides  by  the  fate  Parmentier,  possesses  great 
merit,  especially  in  a  practical  point  c^  view.  The  botimical^ 
characters  of  tne  patatoe  are  shortly  enough  noted  by  Bose* 
Virey  enters  at  more  length  into  the  history  of  its  introduction 
into  Europe,  and  shews  that  it  was  first  brought  from  South 
America,  by  the  Spaniards,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Peru,  that 
the  same  people  diffused  its  propagation  in  the  countries  theii> 
subject  to  the  Spanish  Gk)vernment,  and  in  Italy,  that  it  found 
its  way  into  Germany  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  that  it  seem» 
to  have  been  imported  from  Spain  even  into  Ireland,  and  that  i£ 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  also  fetched  it  into  that  country,  he  {Mroba- 
bly  pitx;ured  it  in  Virginia.  The  economical  details  concerning 
this  invaluable  root,  are  from  the  pen  of  Parmentier. 
Dutour  treats  in  a  compendious,  but  considerate  manner,  of 

the  natural  history  and  management  of  the  vine^  with  a  special 

reference  to  its  varieties  and  culture  in  Finance,  so  as  to  convey^ 

^thin  the  cdmpas»of  a  few  pages^  same  important  and  interesting 
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information,  especially  to  such  of  his  readers  as  are  stranger^  to 
more  ample  and  approfmate  publications  on  the  subject.  He 
also  allows  a  few  secrets  of  the  calling  to  transjcnre,  such  as  the 
deterioratioti  of  the  Burgundy  wines,  by  increasing  the  quanti- 
ty at  the  expence  of  the  quality,  and  the  diminishing  reputation 
oftheVougeot  claret,  by  the  substitution  of  less  highly  gifted 
plants  for  the  old  established  stocks,  which  were  wearing  out. 

M.  Julien,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  published  a  respectable  octato 
on  wine,  has  reduced  its  more  important  contents  into  an  article' 
of  suitable  dimen'sions  to  the  plan  of  the  present  undertaking. 
As  his  statements  are  occasionally  accompanied  with  ingenious 
marginal  annotations  by  fiosc,  which  may  not,  perhaps,  meet  the 
public  eye  in  any  other  form,  we  shall  extract  the  substance  of  a 
few  of  them.     In  the  middle  regions  of  Italy,  where  the  vines  are 
still  trained  to  trees,  and  the  grapes  of  the  same  plant  consequent- 
ly present  various  degrees  of  maturity,  the  contents  of  the  same 
vat  are  eked  out,  from  week  to  week,  so  that  scarcely  a  bottle  of 
tolerable  wine  is  produced.     As  every  variety  of  grape  differs 
from  another,  in  the  prpportions  of  its  two  principal  ingrecUents,- 
a  prudent  wine-grower  will  select  that  which  is  most  adapted  to 
yield  a  good  and  desirable  wine  of  such  or  such  a  quality,  instead 
of  blending  in  his  vineyard  different  varieties,  which  seldom  fail 
to  affect  very  materially  the  result  of  his  labours.     As  every  in- 
terval of  latitude  has  its  appropriate  wine  depending  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  saccharine  principle,  and  consequently  of  alcobol,< 
by  means  of  the  heat  of  the  climate^  we  should  vainly  expect  ta 
grow  Champagne  in  the  plains  of  Southern  France ;  and,  owing 
to  the  same  cause,  as  we  ascend  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  to 
Lyons,  the  wilies  become  more  fit  for  ordinary  use,  in  proportion 
as  we  approach  to  that  city,  with  a  few  exceptions  arising  fron> 
peculiarity  of  exposure ;  and  as  we  ascend  the  Saone  to  Dijon, 
we  traverse  vineyards  which  furnish  the  best  known  qualities  of 
ordinary  wine,  alike  removed  from  the  headiness  of  that  of  the 
south  and  the  weakness  of  that  of  the  north.     The  mouldiness 
of<»sks,  which  some  regard  as  an  irremediable  evil,  may  be  suc^ 
cessfully  counteracted  by  the  application  of  recent  lime-watery 
which  disorganizes,  and  even  completely  dissolves  the  minute 
fungi,  so  denominated.     The  lime  is  afterwards  easily  discharg- 
ed by  water,  or,  if  any  remsuns  after  washing,  so  far  from  in- 
juring the  wine,  it  often  contributes  to  its  improvement.    "Gyp- 
seous alabaster,  in  the  crystalline  state,  is  the  only  form  of  calca- 
reous matter  that  should  be  employed  in  the  fining  of  «wines ;  fpr, 
when  calcined,  it  absorbs  a  quantity  of  water  equivalent  to  0.21. 
of  its  weight,  and  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  crystalUzed  plaster. 
Calcareous  alabaster^  on  the  other  hand,  acta  like  chalky  for,  if 
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the  wine  txm tains  acid,  which  it  almost  uniformly  does,  a  sponta- 
neous eflPecvescence  takes  place,  and  the  portion  not  attacked  by 
the  acid  is  precipitated,  while  the  other  remains  dissolved  in  the 
liquor,  under  the  form  of  acetate  of  lime,  and  impedes  its  clari^ 
fication.  If  much  of  the  calcareous  principle  enters  into  the 
composition  of  bottles^  they  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the 
malic  acid  to  such  a  degree  that  the  wine  escapes  through  the 
corroded  perforations ;  or,  if  not  properly  concocted,  they  a^e  apt 
to  give  way  in  the  spring,  in  consequence  of  the  fermentation 
which  then  takes  place  in  the  contained  liquor.  It  has  been  al^ 
leged,  that  the  resinous  flavour  of  the  Greek  wines  is  occasioned* 
by  the  varnish  of  the  skins  or  of  the  casks  in  which  they  are  kept ; 
but  Martholdy  informs  us  that  resin  is  actually  put  into  the 
must,  from  a  persuasion  that  the  wine  will  be  sooner  drinkable, 
and  rendered  more  capable  of  being  kept  for  a  length  of  time. 
This  practice  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Wine  acquires 
the  flavour  of  age  by  being  kept  in  a  warm  place,  and  it  is  in 
this  way  chiefly  that  Uie  Parisian  restaurateurs  mature  the  Bour- 
deaux  wines ;  but  those  of  Burgundy  are  liable  to  be  spoiled,  if 
not  consumed  immediately  after  this  fiery  trial.  A  handful  of 
the  dried  blossoms  of  t|ie  vine  put  into  a  cask  of  wine  in  the  fer- 
menting state,  imparts  to  the  liquor  a  most  agreeable  perfuihe. 
For  this  purpose  the  minute  petals  should  be  shaken  off  about  ten 
o^clock  in  the  morning,  collected  on  a  cloth,  spread  out  under- 
neathi  &nd  alto  wed' to  dry  in  the  open  air.  If  the  annotatbr^s  sus- 
picions shall  be  fully  confirmed  by  ulterior  experiments,  what  is 
termed  the Jlav(mr  of  the  soU  in  urine  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  • 
owing  to  the  use  of  difierent  varieties  of  the  grape  in  the  same 
vintage.  . 

In  his  preamble  to  the  article  Lifi^  Dr.  Virey  lifts  up  his  voice 
against  the  motionless  and  inanimate  specimens  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  Museums,  not  even  sparing  books  of  natural  historv, 
and  representing  the  contemplation  of  living  beings  ais  the  only 
study  worthy  of  a  noble  and  intelligent  mind.  Wherefore,-  then, 
expend  so  much  labour  on  the  compilement  of  a  Dictiofiari/^ 
Natural  History^  from  which,  at  the  outset,  he  ventured  to  augur 
so  many  and  so  important  benefits  ^  The  fact  is,  that  the  Dr.'a 
high-toned  eloquence,  and  affectation  of  originality,  occasion- 
ally betray  him  into  extravagance  and  inconsistency.  Of  the 
latter,  another  instance  soon  occurs  in  the  very  article  before  us; 
for,  when  he  attempts  to  account  for  the  comparative  longevity 
of  fishes^  he  assigns  as  one  reason  the  small  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  is  consumed  in  their  respiratory  system,  while  he  addfuces 
the  very  opposite  mode  of  breathing,  and  the  inhalation  of  large 
quantities  of  pure  air,  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  same  phenome- 
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non  in  birds.  For  the  rest,  hia  speculations  on  the  vital  princi- 
ple bespeak  more  novelty  of  language  than  of  ideas.  Among  his 
more  sedate  and  fortunate  efforts,  we  may  class  his  account  of 
the  skifii,  and  o( phosphorescence ;  but  we  feel  constrained  to  eon- 
sign  to  unmitigated  censure  that  pruriency  of  phraseology  which 
pollutes  his  pages  in  certain  instances,  which  we  purposely  forbeaf 
to  specify. 

Of  qtiidrupeds  he  has  contrived  to  form  a  long,  but  not  unedi- 
fying  dissertation,  though  too  strongly  tinged  wth  theoretical 
views,  and  sprinkled  with  sentiments.previously  promulgated ;  nor 
should  we  dissemble,  that  some  of  his  tenets  are  very  open  to  cri- 
ticism. That  <<  susceptibility  of  perfection,^'  by  wmch  sounding 
expression  he  simply  means  a  capacity  of  regulating  their  conduct 
by  experience,  can  be  predicated  only  of  quadrupeds  and  birds, 
is  an  avenhent  tinsupported  by  fact ;  for  every  creature  that 
submits  to  domestication^  may  oe  said  to  acquire  new  habits,  and 
to  act  differently  from  what  it  would  have  done  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture; besides,  even  insects,  as  bees  and  ants,  have  frequently 
been  observed  to  change  their  modes  of  procedure  with  a  change 
of  drcumstances.  The  epithets  sluggish^  dtdl^  and  phlegmatic^ 
by  which,  he  characterizes  the  cetaceous  and  amphibious  families, 
vnll  not  correctly  apply  to.  the  vigilant  seal,  the  agile  dolphin, 
nor  to  the  rapid  movements  of  even  the  largest  of  the  whales^ 
The  strainge  insinuation  that  womeny  like  quadrupeds,  might  de- 
rive benefit  from  devouring  the  placenta,  may,  perhaps,  lay 
claim  to  novelty,  but  certainly  neither  to  delicacy  nor  to  common 
sense.  His  implicit  adoption  of  Buffon^s  language  in  regard  to 
the  i^loth,  beUes  the  pious  strain  of  some  of  his  former  contribu* 
tions,  and  implies  the  contradictory  proposition,  that  a  Being  of 
boundless  power  and  goodtiess  has  called  into  existence  a  race  of 
animals  that  they  might  partake  of  unalloyed  misery  and  suffer- 
ing. Then  what  shall  we  say  of  the  ensuing  idle  and  wsdliiig  de- 
clamation ?  ^^  Would  man.  be  less  happy  on  the  earthy  if,  like 
animals^  rejecting  all  those  fatal  inventions  which  torment  him,  if  renounc- 
ing laws  and  society^  he  could  be  contented  to. live  audi  as  nature  has  made 
him,  in  all  his  primitive  simplicity  ?  Then,  free  from  every  kind  of  yoke,  sa- 
tisfied with  the  simple  fruits  which  nature  would  present  to  him,  stretched  on 
a-bed  of  leaves^  under  the  shade  of  the  forests,  and  on  the  margin  of  fountains, 
he  would  pass  his  days  exempt  from  desires  and  cares.  When  his  ooul,  fa^ 
tigued  with  the  course  of  life,  would  freeze  in  his  limbft,  he  ivould  fall  into 
eternal  sleep,  after  having  lived  without  pain,  such  as  nature  had  formed  hira. 
What  more  do  we  carry  with  us  into  the  grave  than  the  other  animals,  since 
wealth;,  honomns,  and  rank  perish  with  us  ?  From  how  many  misfortunes 
nyight  we  be  fipared,  by  approximating  toiiature,  and  devoting  oarselves  to 
her  repose  ?"  «c. 

Is  Dr.  Virey,  then,  .prepared  to  maintain,  that  the  institutions 
ot  social  order,  and  the  progressive  melioration  of  mankind^  are 
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less  the  ofispring  of  nature  than  the  rude  assemblages  of  savage 
tribes;  that  the  most  untutored  human  being  has  not  his  wants 
and  his  desires,  his  pleasures  and  his  pains ;  that  the  love  of 
distinction  is  not  inherent  in  the  human  breast ;  or  that  a  life  of 
monotony  and  vegetation  would  most  accord  with  the  active 
principles  of  our  constitution  ?  Will  he  contend,  that  the  ex- 
tinction of  physical  vitality  is  synonymous  with  that  of  coa-i 
sciousness ;  and  that^  when  we  close  our  eyes  on  the  earth,  we 
are  as  if  we  had  never  been  ?  In  another  passage,  he  defines 
the  grave  to  be  the  "  eternal  dormitory  of  the  human  species;^ 
whilst  in  others,  with  his  wonted  disregard  of:  consistency,  he 
seems  to  hint  at  a  future  state  of  existence.  At  all  events,  the 
public  would  have  readily  absolved  him  from  any  obligation  to 
mix  up  his  gloomy  and  distorted  views  of  humanity  with  a  du 
dactic  discourse  on  quadrupeds. 

The  same  voluminous  contributor,  in  conjunction  with  Des-t 
marest,  has  drawn  up  a  valuable  account  of  the  living  and  fos- 
sil kinds  of  Rhinoceros^  although  we  suspect  that  they  have^ 
somewiiat  needlessly,  multiplied  the  specific  distinctions.  The 
article  Vespert/Uio^  by  Desniarest,  contains  notices  of  most  of  the 
recently  discovered  species  of  B(U^  and  of  the  divisions  of  the 
family  proposed  by  GeofiVoy-Saint-Hilaire,  who  had  consider- 
ably extended  the  former  catalogue.  But  the  habits  of  the 
tribe  are  not  sufficiently  unfolded ;  nor  do  we  find  any  reference 
to  the  highly  interesting  experiments  of  Spallanzani,  Jurine,  and; 
others,  which  demonstrate,  that  bats  are  capaUe  of  steering  their 
course  with  perfect  precision,  and  of  avoiding  obstacles  in  their, 
path,  although  deprived  of  tlie  organs  of  vision.  Many  of  the 
Mwrine  race  are  well  defined  by  Sonnini  and  Deismareit^  under 
the  term  Rait,  Their  reformed  catalogue  avowedly  excludes  se- 
veral of  the  Linnean  species  of  Mus^  whilst  it  embraces,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  of  those  latdy  discovered  in  Ao^erica.  Des- 
marest's  distribution  and  history  of  the  Seah  toslj  afford  a  good 
basis  for  an  improved  monograph  of  the  family ;  for  it  clearly 
distinguishes  the  species  which  naVe  been  ascertained,  and  ex- 
hibits abbreviated  descriptions  of  others  which  have  been  more 
vaguely  determined.  Although  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  species  are  very  imperfectly  known,  those 
of  the  common  and  ursine  sorts  might  have  furnished  a  much 
greater  variety  of  curious  information  than  the  author  has 
thought  proper  to  exhibit.  Here  we  ought  not  to  omit  noticing 
Pecari,  by  Sonnini  and  Desmarest,  because  it  presents  us  with 
some  of  the  latest  and  most  authentic  accounts  of  those  mam- 
naiferous  animals,  denominated  Dicotyles,  and  concerning  which 
several  mistakes  had  long  prevailed,  until  they  were  corrected  * 
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by  the  sagadous  Azara,  in  his  Eflsaya  on  the  Natural  Hbtory  of 
the  Quadrupeds  of  Paraguay. 

In  the  province  of  OrniUiology^  M.  Vieillot  ccHitinues  to  sus. 
tain  his  high  professional  reputation ;  but  he  i^  soinetimes  un- 
necessarily sohcitous  to  split  genera,  and  to  animadvert  on  Tem- 
minck,  a  brother  ornithologist  of  merited  celebrity.  His  criti- 
eisms  on  the  latter,  however,  are  occasionally  founded  in  fact 
▲s  a  favourable  specimen  of  Vieillof  s  correction  of  the  popular 
nomenclature,  we  may  refer  to  Pie-griechej  (Shrike)*  FeUcan 
might,  surely,  have  furnished  him  with  more  divers^ed  and  in- 
teresting details ;  but^  on  Panrtridge^  Cdnary-birdj  and  various 
other  species,  he  is  copious  and  attractive*  Under  the  new  de- 
signation Pns9er%naj  he  ranges  several  of  the  Emberizas  and 
Fringdke  of  Linnaeus  i?nd  Latham,  both  of  which  h^A  become 
unwieldy  genera :  nor  satisfied  with  instituting  and  defining  this 
genus,  he  divides  it  into  three  sections,  an  arrangement  which 
considerably  facilitates  the  study  of  the  species.  As  most  of 
these  are  natives  of  the  new  continent,  his  personal  observations, 
combined  with  those  of  our  countryman,  Wilson,  have  contrK 
buted  to  supply  the  deficiencies,  and  to  correct  the  erroneous 
statements  of  Catesby,  and  others.  One  of  this  numerous  tribe> 
Passerina  pecoris,  which  has  been  so  often  tossed  from  one  ge- 
nus to  another,  has  been  discovered  to  deposit,  like  the  cuckoo, 
its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  and  to  leave  them  to  be 
hatched  by  foster  parents. 

Parrot  is  very  shortly  discussed  by  Virey,  and  at  much  great- 
er length  by  Vieillot ;  yet  the  illustration  of  the  numerous  spe- 
cies is  rather  descriptive  and  critical,  than  inviting  to  the  gene- 
ral reader.  Petrel  includes  some  excellent, observations  by  Vieil- 
lot, who  enjoyed  personal  opportunities  of  watching  the  man- 
ners of  some  of  the  species.  Among  other  circui^tances,  he 
remarks,  that  the  appearance  of  these  birds  in  a  sbip>  wake,  is 
no  particular  prognostic  of  stormy  weather ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it 
very  conceivable,  that,  while  they  seen)  to  sport  in,  and  to  be 
delighted  with  the  tempest,  they  should  seek  to  shelter  them- 
selves from  its  approach.  He  moreover  adverts  to  a  diversity 
bf  plumage  in  die  ProceUaria  pela^ica ;  for,  among  the  group 
of  white  ones  which  he  had  occasion  to  observe,  he  constantly 
noted  others  which  did  not  exhibit  a  particle  of  that  colour. 
Under  Phenej  he  has  extricated  much  of  the  confused  synony- 
my relative  to  the  Alpine  vulture ;  for  it  results  from  his  critical 
investigation,  that  the  genus  Gayepetos  is  composed  of  a  single 
species,  which  is  diffused  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  His  ex- 
position of  Pigeon^  which  extends  to  118  pages,  brings  under 
review  the  >  whole  columbine  race,  while  he.  allows  Fajrinentier 
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and  Bmste  to  treat  at  large  of  th^  mana^ment  of  the  domes- 
ticated  species  and  varieties.  Assuming  Pipi  as  the  vernacular 
appellation  of  his  genus  Anthus^  he  lays  down  its  characters/ 
and  particularizes  the  species,  of  which  A.  Michardi  is  a  non- 
descript, and  very  rare  in  France. 

Br.  Virey  treats  of  FM,  in  general,  in  a  raaniter  more  difibse 
than  strictly  logical,  yet  not  without  mimifesting  a  laudable  share 
of  information  on  a  ^subject  of  such  difficulty  and  importance. 
He  teems  not,  however,  to  have  been  aware,  that  the  reputed 
periodical  and  stated  migrations  of  the  finny  tribes,  are  some- 
what more  than  doubtful,  while  his  deduction  of  land-animals 
from  aquatic  ancestors,  is  supported  by  no  conclusive  argument 
To  ascribe  secure  and  unruffled  tranquillity  to  the  tenants  of  the 
deep,  is  to  forget  that  state  of  incessant  warfare,  and  that  ever- 
during  scene  of  the  destruction  and  renovation  of  life  which 
they  exhibit ;  and  their  entire  devotic«i  to  the  sentiment  of  love 
mu«t  be  utterly  irreconcilable  with  their  alleged  indiflerence  and 
stupidity.  Tne  doctrine  of  a  two-fold  life,  inherent  in  the  bo- 
dies of  animals,  which  is  here  again  formally  brought  forward, 
reposes  on  no  stable  principles,  or  authentic  induction  of  phy- 
nological  appearances ;  and  some  of  the  general  inferences  which 
its  author  would  deduce  from  it,  are  at  variance  even  with  our 
familiar  observation.  Thus,  the  man  who  leads  a  life  of  mere 
animal  and  sensual  gratification,  instead  of  enjoying  health  and 
strength;  and  having  his  existence  prolonged  beyond  the  term 
of  humanity,  is,  generally,  the  victim  of  infirmity  and  disease, 
and  usually  dies  of  premature  old  age.  Besides,  there  are  few 
species  of  animals  to  which  nature  has  allotted'  a  greater  degree 
of  longevity  than  to  man.  Farther,  Dr.  Virey  should  recollect, 
that  the  lower  he  ranks  fishes  in  the  scale  of  being,  the  more  he 
confutes  his  own  principle  of  a  successive  degeneration  in  this 
respect.  But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  his  inconsistencies; 
for  here,  we  find  him  asserting,  that  the  mouth  and  the  vent  are 
the  essential  parts  of  every  living  being,  as  if  he  forgot,  that 
some  descriptions  of  animals  are  not  furnished  with  both  ;  there, 
he  represents  the  herring  as  subsisting  on  small  Crustacea  alone, 
although  sea<-worms  and  shell-fishes  have  been  found  in  its  sto- 
mach ;  in  one  page,  we  are  assured,  that  the  eggs  of  fish  con- 
tain both  a  white  and  a  yellow  portion ;  and,  in  another,  that 
they  are  destitute  of  white ;  and,  finally,  he  gives  a  sketch  of 
the  feeding  instruments,  which  he  suggests  as  the  basis  of  an 
arrangement  of  this  tribe  of  animals,  after  having  remarked 
that  these  very  organs  are  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  a  pro-. 
p?r  methodical  distribution  of  the  class. 

In  his  exemplification  of  the  genera  and  species  of  fishes^ 
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Bosc  has  evinced  moi^e  or  less  ability,  though  he  is  seldom  very 
alluring.  Occasionally,  however,  he  agreeably  detains  us,  by 
the  introduction  of  original  matter,  or  the  notice  of  facts  which 
were  not  generally  known.  His  history  of  the  Ra^s  will  well 
reward  the  trouble  of  perusal ;  nor  should  we  omit  to  mention, 
that  he  has  bestowed  some  judicious  and  interesting  pages  on 
the  Sharks  (Sqiiaius  Carcharias.)  Much  exaggeration  seems 
to  have  prevailed  concerning  the  combats  of  this  formidable  fish 
with  the  whale :  and  the  story  of  its  intercourse  with  the  remora^ 
is  now  justly  regarded  as  fabulous.  The  sucking  fish,  in  fact, 
attaches  itself  to  the  shark,  as  to  other  large  bodies,  whether 
living,  or  inanimate,  from  no  emotion  of  love  or  enmity  ;  nor  is 
it  spared  by  the  shark  from  any  feelings  of  tenderness  or  grati- 
tude. The  case  is  different  with  respect  to  the  pilot  fish,  and 
some  other  small  species,  which  accompany  this  monster  of  the 
deep,  not,  as  has  been  fpohshly  affirmed,  to  indicate  his  food, 
and  to  obtain  a  portion^  of  it,  by  way  of  recompence,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  on  his  excrement :  and,  from  this  pursuit 
they  are  easily  diverted,  by  throwing  within  their  reach  a  little 
pease-soup,  or  small  morsels  of  meat.  Bloch,  indeed,  had  long 
since  remarked,  that,  as  the  shark  swallows  his  prey  entire,  he 
could  not  be  supposed  to  leave  any  fragments,  to  repay  the  com- 
plaisance of  his  attendants.  Yet  how  often  has  the  vulgar  creed 
of  the  mariner  on  this  subject :  been  adopted,  without  examina- 
tion into  books  of  natural  history  ?  "  At  Monte  Bolca,  near 
Verona,  there  was  found  an  almost  entire  impression  of  a  shark,  from  five 
to  six  feet  long ;  and  in  other  places,  some  fragments,  more  or  less  consi- 
derable, of  this  same  species,  nave  been  met  with.  But  the  teeth,  whose 
hardness  favoured  their  preservation,  occur,  in  some  situations,  iu  incredi- 
ble numbers.  The  first  which  had  attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists, 
were  brought  from  the  island  of  Malta,  where  they  are  very  common,  and 
where  the  people  entertain  the  absurd  opinion  that  they  are  the  tongues  of 
serpents,  petrified  by  Saint  Paul  the  apostle,  on  his  arrival  on  that  island, 
whence  they  obtained  the  name  of  Ghssopetrce,  and  the  attributes  of  super- 
jiatural  virtues,  as  always  happens,  when  ideas  of  ignorant  fanaticism  are 
blended  with  incomprehensible-natural  phenomena.  They  have  since  been, 
discovered  in  countries  of  secondary  formation,  as  well  as  in  the  stratified 
regions  of  the  earth,  and,  in  short,  almost  every  where ;  so  that  we  may 
presume  sharks  abounded  in  the  ancient  waters  not  less  than  they  do  in  tte 
present  sea.  Some  of  these  fossil  teeth,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  are 
of  such  dimensions,  that  we  cannot  avoid  forming  appalling  ideas  of  the 
size  of  the  monsters  to  which  they  belonged.' 

This  passage  ought  naturally  to  lead  us  to  the  consideration 
of  Icht%y6lifes^  or  the  remains  of  fossil  fishes,  which  M.  de 
Blainville,  availing  himself  of  his  extensive  and  profound  know- 
ledge in  connparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  has  described  in 
a  very  striking  and  satisfactory  mapner,  exhibiting  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  his  own  separate  publication,  which  has  lately 
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issued  from  the  press.  To  this  last  we  feel  ourselves  constrain- 
ed U)  refer  our  curious  readers,  since  we  can  convey  to  them  no 
adequate  conceptions  of  the  amount  of  his  researches,  without 
swelling  our  report  to  an  immoderate  length. 

Desmarest  inserts  the  term  Piscine^  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  the  following  remark  :  "  There  was  in  par- 
ticular one  of  this  last  description  at  Naples,  on  the  shore  of  Pausilippo  ; 
and,  according  to  the  observation  of  my  father^  it  would  appear  that  the 
famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  which  has  occasioned  so  much  discussion 
among  geologists,  had  been  also  used  as  a  pond  of  sea- water,  a  circumstance 
which  accounts  for  the  lodgement  of  the  pkolades  in  the  marble  which  form- 
ed the  columns  of  that  temple,  and  in  the  walls  which  enclosed  it,  without 
^ying  recourse'  to  any  depression  of  the  soil,  without  supposing  any  sud- 
den elevation  of  the  sea,  or  subterranean  fires,  or  volcanic  mroads,  ac.  by 
which  geologists  have,  hitherto,  attempted  to  explain  the  traces  of  the  abode 
of  the  salt-water  which  exist  on  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  edifice.' 

In  his  exposition  of  the  Reptile  tribes,  M.  Bosc  occasionally 
indulges  in  more  latitude  of  description  and  remark,  than  in  his 
very  laconic  illustrations  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  From  his 
accurate  and  entertaining  account  of  the  family  of  Turtles^  we 
are  tempted  to  make  the  ensuing  extract : 

"  Persons  of  sensibility  will,  perhaps,  inquire  wherefore  I  did  not  at  once 
kill  the  turtles  whose  spoils  I  wished  to  preserve  ?  My  answer  is,  because 
I  found  it  impossible.  One  has  no  conception  of  the  tenaciousness  of  life 
of  these  animials.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  kill  them  without  destroying 
their  general  organization ;  and  my  object  required,  that  their  skin  andshefl 
should  be  unaltered.  Privation  of  air,  and  the  deleterious  gases,  produce 
it^uxUy  any  effect  on  them :  it  was  only  after  removing  all  their  internal  or- 
gans, that  I  could  terminate  their  sulferings,  by  cutting  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  even  that  did  i^ot  always  succeed  with  me.  An  instance  occurred,  even 
at  Paris,  of  a  turtle,  weakened  by  a  voyage  of  two  hundred  leagues,*  and  an 
abstinence  from  food  during  several  months,  living  for  an  entire  day,  after 
its  head  had  been  cut  off: 

"  Turtles  of  every  description  can  live  for  a  considerable  time  without 
eating.  The  marine  species  sometimes  drag  out  many  months  on  ship-boar 
before  they  ^e  consigned  to  the  cook.  Those  which  are  sent  from  Algiers 
to  Paris,  for  ^he  use  of  the  Apothecaries,  arrive  there  after  a  fast  of  two  or 
three  months,  and  often  remain  as  much  longer  before  their  flesh  is  con- 
verted into  cooling  soups.  Blasius  mentions,  that  he  kept  one  for  ten 
months,  during  which  period  it  took  no  food.  All  those  which  inhabit  the 
countries  beyond  the  tropics,  annually  pass  four  or  six  months,  concealed  in 
the  mud  of  marshes,  or  in  the  sand  of  hills,  without  having  recourse  to  any 
food.  I^ature  has  bestowed  on  them,  as  on  other  hybernating  animals,  the 
faculty  of  accumulating,  during  the  summer,  an  enormous  provision  of  fat, 
on  which  they  subsist  during  winter,  a  season,  besides,  in  wnich,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  waste  of  their  system  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

"  In  the  East  Indies,  and  in  America,  the  children  often  amuse  them- 
selves by  mounting  and  riding  on  turtles;  and  some  of  these  animals  can 
carry  eeveiral  at  a  time,  and  move  as  quickly  as  if  disincumbered  of  their 
load.  But  dbildren  a^e  soon  fatigued  vrith  such  pastime,  for  the  turtle  can- 
not advance  one  of  its  feet,  without  elevating  the  corresponding  aide  of  it« 
shell,  and  thus  exposbg  them  to  be  tumbled  off  by  the  abrupt  shocks,  un<« 
l^ss  they  are  constantly  on  dieir  guard." 
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The  same  contributor's  account  of  the  Viper  and  its  poison, 
and  of  Pearly  though  greatly  condensed,  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage. 

Latreille's  entomological  communications  continue  to  be  emi- 
nently dbtinguished  by  their  scientific  precision  and  unrivalled 
propriety  of  style.  In  the  midst  of  so  much  general  excjellence, 
ihe  selection  of  passages  of  superior  merit  becomes  a  difficult 
task ;  yet  we  cannot  avoid  pointing  to  his  delineation  of  the  ge- 
nus Saltwus^  detached  from  the  overgrown  family  of  Aranea^ 
and  to  Scorpion,  which  is  discussed  with  so  much  discrimination 
of  judgment,  and  with  such  a  laudable  respect  to  well  authenti- 
eated  focts.  That  the  last>-mentioned  animal,  when  surrounded 
with  burning  coals,  stings  itself  to  death,  has  been  denied  by 
Maupertuis,  and  affirmed  by  the  late  Mr.  Boswelfof  Auchin- 
leck,  and  others ;  and  now  this  curious  fact  is  re-asserted  on  au- 
thority, from  which  it  is  difficult  to  withhold  oux  assent;  for  the 
expenments  of  the  Count  de  Senneville,  which  were  performed 
in  the  presence  of  many  individuals,  confirm  this  rare  example 
of  suicide  among  the  inferior  animals.  The  truth  may,  perhaps, 
be,  that  different  individuals  of  the  species  are  differently  affected 
in  such  circumstances,  according  to  temperament  and  disposition, 
the  state  of  the  poison  accumulated  in  their  sting,  fee,  and  thus 
the  discordant  accounts  of  respectable  writers  may  be  reconciled. 
While  we  applaud  the  learned  author^s  sagacious  observations 
on  the  Phaienoe,  in  general,  we  could  have  desiderated  a  more 
ample  exemplification  of  the  species,  and  some  of  the  most*  ap- 
proved directions  for  the  destruction  of  such  of  them  as,  in  their 
caterpillar  state,  are  most  injurious  to  our  orchards  and  gardens. 
Under  the  term  Polyergv£s,  he  thus  adduces  **  confirmation 
strong^  of  the  younger  Huberts  astonishing  history  of  the  Ama- 
zonian, or  le^onary  ants.  ^^  But,  besides  that  that  naturahstis 
incapable  of  deceiving  us,  or  of  allowing  himself  to  be  surprise  by  decep- 
tive appearances,  he  was  solicitous  that  other  men  of  science,  among  whom 
I  ought  particularly  to  mention  M.  Jurine,  should  bear  testimony  to  his 
discoveries.  Having  found,  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  many  troops  of  these 
insects,  I  have  myself  verified  aU  the  facts  advanced  by  M.  Huber,  and,  to 
remove  every  shadow  of  doubt,  I,  in  like  manner,  invited  several  naturalists 
to  co-operate  with  me  in  ihese  observations ;  and  M .  M.  Bosc,  Monges,  and 
the  late  Olivier,  actually  attended.  I  also  reckon  an  additional  witness  in 
ihe  person  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  entomologists  of  Europe,  Mr.  Kir- 
by,  who,  when  on  a  visit  to  me,  had  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  one  of 
the  military  cainpaigns  of  these  Amazonian  ants. 

Bosc  offers  some  good  general  observations  on  the  Leech  tribe, 
but  he  dismisses  the  species  with  too  much  rapidity.  The  vaunt- 
ed meteorological  ptoperties  of  the  medicinal,  or  common  jsort, 
*^e  has  ascertained  to  be  altogether  precarious,  for  each  of  four 
lividuals  that  were  put  into  a  vessel,  exhibited  diiferent  move- 
nts. 
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The  feuKick  Mecd^  by  Pan&entier,  involves  many  useful  sug- 
gestions, and  some  which  may  not  vary  readily  occur  to  those 
who  are  little  accustomed  to  reflect  on  consequences.  Thus,  we 
are  apprized,  that  the  fat  of  meats  wluch  are  baked,  and  served 
up  in  glazed  earthen  vesseb,  acts  on  the  oxyde  of  lead  that  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  the  glazing,  and  is  more  strongly 
poisoDous  in  proportion  as  it  is  longer  kept  in  the  dish.  So, 
likewise  bread,  baken  in  an  oven  that  has  been  heated  with 
sticks,  painted  with  preparations  of  lead  or  copper,  as  old  pales, 
fragments  of  doors,  &c.,  has  been  known  to  produce  very  serious 
effects  on  the  persons  who  ate  of  it. 

Under  the  novel  term  Taxidermie^  will  be  found  some  of  the 
most  approved  modes  of  packing,  stuffing,  and  preserving  the 
skins  of  animals.  The  various  processes  recommended  in  this 
essay  have  been  principally  followed  in  prep^ng  subjects  for 
the  public  collections  of  natural  history  in  Paris ;  and  the  supe« 
nority  of  most  of  them  to  the  older  practices  is,  we  believe^  no 


Before  we  finally  take  leave  of  a  work  so  voluminous  and  mul« 
tifarious,  it  behoves  us  to  state,  that  the  whole  has  been  con- 
«gned  to  the  press  with  commendable  diligence,  that  its  scatter- 
ed portions  may  be  studied  in  regular  sequence,  as  forming  a 
System  of  Natural  History ;  that  the  additional  matters  inserted 
in  the  present  edition^  amount  to  about  one-third  of  the  wholes 
and  Uiat  the  oimissionfi,  though  considerably  reduced,  are  still 
more  numerous  than  the  charity  of  liberal  criticism  could  have 
anticipated. 


Aat.  V. — The  Sketch  Book  of  Geoffrey  Crayon.    In  g  vols.  8vo. 
London.     Murray.     1820.    Pp.  779. 

JhiAELY  as  we  thought  to  be  in  paying  our  respects  to  Mr. 
Crayon,  we  find  that  his  fame  has  got  a-head  of  us.  The  first 
volume  of  his  spirited  sketches  has  had  the  good  fortune  already 
to  witness  a  second  edition;  and  the  other,  we  have  not  a 
doubt,  will  be  as  favourably  received,  and  speedily  experience  a 
similar  consummation.  We  speak  merely  of  their  appearance 
in  this  country,  for  we  are  aware  of  what  the  advertisement 
states  as  to  their  previous  publication  in  America,  to  a  native  of 
which  region,  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  they  are  ascribed.  Giv- 
ing full  credit  to  this  opinion  of  their  origin,  we  cannot  for- 
B^  expressing  our  satisfaction  at  the  decided  imd  wdl-deserved 
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success  of  his  labours.     We  consider  it  both  as  an  evidence  of 
the  liberality  of  our  countrymen,  and  an  encouragement  to  hope 
for  a  better  understanding  between  them  and  their  transatlantic 
neighbours,  than  has  for  some  time  past  existed     In  saying  this, 
we  have  no  hesitation  to  admit  that  the  praise  of  the  advance  to- 
wards good-fellowship  is  due  to  the  author;  and  we  shall  be 
content  to  claim  for  ourselves  the  negative  merit  of  being  nei- 
ther insensible  to  the  excellencies  of  temper  and  talent  which 
have  prompted  and  enabled  him  to  attempt  it,  nor  ungrateful 
for  the  benefits  which  are  likely  to  result  from  its  accomplish- 
ment.    We  might  not  complain  if  even  tliis  humble  estimate  of 
our  own  virtue  were  subjected  to  abatement,  on  the  ground  of 
the  numerous  beauties  of  the  author,  and  the  irresistible  effi- 
cacy of  the  flattery  with  which  he  has  assailed  our  national  pre- 
judices, though  we  should  think  it  highly  ungenerous  to  urge 
such  an  argument.     Human  nature,  in  reality,  ought  Hot  to  be 
too  narrowly  scrutinized,  when  the  object  is  commendation ;  and, 
for  our  own  parts,  we  deem  Very  lightly  of.  the  metaphysical 
acuteness,  that  would  analyze  into  inappreciable  atoms  a  senti- 
ment so  delightful  and  so  salutary.     We  loathe  the  philosophy 
that,  in  its  search  after  abstractions,  robs  affection  of  its  charms, 
and,  in  the  anxiety  for  simple  truth,  suspects  delusion  in  the  most 
ardent  feelings  of  the  heart.     It  is  the  wretched  offq)ring  of 
scepticism  on  a  cold  selfish  soul,  and  can  claim  no  kindred  with 
those  charities  of  genius  which  impart  dignity  and  comfort  to 
our  existence.     But  hot  to  lose  ourselves  in  generalities,  or  defer 
the  enjoyment  of  our  readers,  we  hasten  to  introduce  Mr.  Crayon 
to  theu:  notice. 

He  is  altogether  a  most  agreeable  writer — ^fuU  of  fancy  and 
warm  thought — ^alive  in  every  sense,  and  at  every  nerve,  to  the 
beauties  of  nature — just  to  the  fair  demands,  and  fiberal  to  the 
failings  of  his  species ;  but  by  no  means  void  of  that  spirit  which 
makes  a  man  what  Dr.  Johnson  called  a  <^  good  hater  ;*"  and 
far  less  a  victim  to  that  spurious  sentimentality  which  can  find 
an  apology  for  eveiy  vice.  He  is  a  lover  of  the  antique  in  na- 
tional history,  by  the  way,  no  ordinary  excellence  in  an  Ameri- 
can ;  he  is  fond  of  our  literature,  our  pustoms,  our  tastes,  and 
our  oddities— fond  of  them,  we  mean,  in  a  degree,  and  with  a 
sincerity,  which  may  be  allowed  fairly  to  bespeak  him  to  be  part 
and  portion  of  the  English  commonwealth.  His  sketches,  more- 
over, put  us  in  mind  of  some  of  the  best  papers  in  the  Tatler 
and  Spectator,  but  it  is  to  convince  us  that  in  several  respects 
he  excels  them ;— then,  again,  to  a  descriptive  power,  a  richness 
of  humour,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  marvellous  and  the  pre^. 
ternatural,  which  render  the  writings  of  the  author  of  Wavcrley 
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so  grapHc  ajid  so  impressive,  he  j<rins  a  tenderness  of  toiil  that 
might  lead  him  into  feminine  weakness,  if  the  wings  of  his  imSp- 
gination  did  not  bear  him  rapidly  over  the  objects  that  would 
seduce  him  ;•— and,  finally,  he  has  a  copiousness  and  a  fluency  of 
expression,  which  make  him  quite  at  home  on  any  subject  that 
happens  to  engage  his  attention.     The  sketches  are  on  various 
topics,  no  otherwise  connected  than  as  they  are  the  product 
of  the  same  kindly  heart,  and  the  same  vivid  genius.     They 
are  sometimes  pathetic,  sometimes  simply  narrative ;  a  few  of 
them  have  rather  a  didactic  appearance;    but  perhaps    the 
roost  predominant  feature  of  the   book  is   that    sort  of  hu* 
inour  which  delineates  character  with  a  view  to  harmless  mer- 
riment,   rather  than   the  excitation  of  the    satirical  feelings. 
After  such  commendation,  we  may  be  allowed  a  word  or  two  in 
reprehension  of  a  fault ;  and  we  deliver  them  now,  that  we  may 
neither  interrupt  the  course  of  our  selections,  nor  destroy  any 
agreeable  impression  which  these  may  produce  on  the  minds  of 
our  readers.     Mr.  Crayqn  seems  to  us  defective  in  taste,  and  in 
consequence  to  degenerate  at  times  into  common-place  vulgari- 
ties, which  are  generally  at  variance  with  the  aspirings  and  the 
capabilities  of  his  mind.     We  speak  not  of  any  peculiar  expres- 
sions of  an  offensive  nature, — ^nor  do  we  censure  his  choice  of 
familiar  objects  for  his  pencil.     Our  allusion  is  to  certain  hack- 
neyed, and  consequently  gross  caricatures,  which  could  have 
been  looked  for  only  in  the  portfolio  of  a  venal  libeller,  or  the 
window  of  a  dealer  in  low  prints.     For  example :    <*  A  snuffling 
"  well-fed  vicar,  who  is  a  privileged  guest  at  all  the  tables  of 
"  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  had  been  the  keenest  fox-hunter 
"  in  the  country,  until  age  and  good  living  had  disabled  him 
"  from  doing  any  thing  more  than  ride  to  see  the  hounds  throw 
"  off,  and  make  one  at  the  hunting  dinner."     Such  is  the  vi- 
cioudy  low  picture  of  a  Church  of  England  clergyman !     In 
the  same  style,  and  in  the  same  piece,  entitled  "  The  Country 
Church,"  we  have  the  trite  contrast  between  the  modestly  dig- 
nified deportment  and  easy  manners  of  the  family  of  a  noble- 
man of  high  rank,  and  tlie  vain-gloriousness  and  airs  of  that  of 
a  wealthy  citizen,  with  his  consort  *^  a  fine,  fleshy,  comfortable 
dame."     Besides  their  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  there  is  a  de- 
gree of  invidiousness  in  such  portraits,  to  which  a  man  of  high 
spirit  would  disdain  to  afford  a  tenement  in  his  breast.     We 
^slike  them  the  more,  because,  as  they  cannot  have  been  drawn 
for  any  individuals,  they  must  be  conceived  to  be  either  copied 
from  the  worst  authorities,  or  to  be  intended  for  likenesses  of 
genera  and  species.     Either  supposition  is  disadvantageous  to' 
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tlie  pcdnter.    But  we  advance  to  a  more  agreeable  part  of  our 
duty. 

The  first  paper,  «  The  Author's  Account  of  Himself,'*  tells 
us  of  his  predilection  for  travelling  in  general,  and  his  ^edal 
deare  to  visit  Europe.  The  reasons  for  this  preference  are 
shortly,  but  finely  stated.  <*  Europe  held  forth  all  the  charms 
of  stoned  aa^  poetical  assodatum.  There  were  to  be  seen  the  master- 
pieces of  arty  the  refinements  of  highly  cultiyated  society^  the  quaint  pecu- 
liarities of  ancient  and  local  custom.  My  native  country  was  fall  of  youth** 
fol  promise;  Europe  was  rich  in  the  accumulated  treasures  of  age.  Her 
very  ruins  told  the  nxstory  of  times  gone  by  ;  and  every  mouldering  stone 
was  a  chronicle.  I  longed  to  wander  ov«r  the  sowes  of  renowned  achieve- 
ment— 'to  tread^  as  it  were,  in  the  footsteps  of  antiquity — ^to  loiter  about 
the  ruined  castie — to  meditate  on  the  falling  tower — ^to  escape^  in  short, 
from  the  common-place  realities  of  the  present,  and  lose  mysdf  amoi^  {be 
shadowy  grandeurs  of  the  past."  Then  comes  "  The  VoyTSge,* 
which  af&rds  him  time  and  occasion  for  sundry  moralisings, 
ynth  which  we  shall  not  concern  ourselves,  tie  crosses  we 
Atlantic.  <^  It  was  a  fine  sunny  morning  when  the  thrilling 
cty  of  ^  Land!'  was  given  from  the  mast-head.  None  but  those  who  have 
experienced  it,  can  form  an  idea  of  the  dehdoas  throi^  of  sensations  whidk 
rttth  into  an  American's  bosom,  when  he  first  comes  in  s^t  of  £urope. 
There  is  a  volume  of  associations  with  the  verj  name.  It  is  the  land  of 
'promise,  teeming  with  every  tiling  of  which  his  childhood  has  heard,  or 
on  which  his  studious  years  have  pondered.  From  that  time  until  the 
moment  of  arrival,  it  was  all  feverish  excitement  The  ships  of  war,  that 
pawled  like  guardian  ^snts  aloBff  the  coast;  the  headlands  of  Irdand, 
stretohing  out  into  ihe  Channel;  ttie  Welsh  mountains,  towering  into  the 
clouds— SU  were  objects  of  intense  interest  As  we  sailed  up  the  Mersey, 
I  reconnoitered  the  shores  witii  a  telescope.  My  eye  dwelt  with  delist  on 
neat  cottages,  with  tiieir  trim  shrubberies  and  gieeti  grass  plots.  I  saw 
the  mouldering  ruin  of  an  abbey  overran  with  ivy,  and  the  taper  spire  of 
a  viUi^  church  rising  from  the  brow  of  a  neighbouring  hiU— all  w^e  db- 
racteristic  of  England.^  Then  follows  the  account  of  the  land- 
ing. «  All  was  hurry  and  bustle.  The  meeting  of  acquaint- 
ances—the greetings  of  mendfr*-the  consultations  of  men  ot  business.  I 
alone  was  solitary  and  i^e.  I  had  no  friend  to  meet,  no  cheering  to  re- 
ceive. I  stepped  upon  the  land  of  my  ibrefathers-— but  /elt  that  I  was  a 
straj^m'  in  the  land." 

Who  is  there  of  us  that  would  not  hiul  as  a  brother,  the  man 
that  could  entertain  and  express  such  seniiments  ?  And  what 
philanthropist  is  there,  that  will  not  lament  that  any.  other  sen* 
timents  should  prevail  between  two  nations  which,  in  spite  of  all 
the  causes,  real  or  imaginary,  of  their  hostilities,  must  ever  re- 
cognize in  one  another  the  {»oofs  of  a  common  origin  and  the 
sharers  of  the  same  blesnngs  ?  Alas !  there  are  many,  who, 
if  we  may  iudge  from  their  writings,  take  a  pleasure  ia  foment- 
ing those  discords  which  have  already  proved  so  injurious;  nor 
can  it  be  denied,,  that  several  of  our  own  coqntrymen  have 
laboured  very  incoosidemtely  in  thiscniel  work.    Such  is  the 
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opinian  of  our  author,  who  exppefiBes  hinMelf  on  the  mihject 

with  a  tenderness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  force  of  thought^ 
which  ought  to  give  the  highest  efficacy  to  his  well-timed  re- 
buke. See  what  he  says  in  his  fiketdi,  entitled  ^<  Enghsh 
Writers  on  America.'^  We  diall  quote  a  passage  or  two  n<»n 
it ;  but  the  whole  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

''  It  is  with  feeliugs  of  dec^  regret  that  I  observe  the  literary  animotity 
daily  growing  up  between  £ngknd  and  America.  Great  curiosity  has 
been  awakened  of  late  with  respect  to  the  United  States^  and  the  London 
press  has  teemed  with  volumes  of  travels  through  the  republic ;  but  they 
seem  intended  to  diffuse  error  rather  ^an  knowledge;  and  so  successfiu 
have  they  been^  that,  notwithstanding  the  constant  intercourse  between 
the  nations^  there  is  no  people  concerning  whom  the  great  mass  of  the 
British  public  have  less  pure  information,  or  entertain  more  numerous 
prejudices.  English  travellers  are  tJie  best  and  the  worst  in  the  world. 
Where  no  motives  of  pride  or  interest  intervene,  none  can  equal  them  for 
Nprofound  and  philosophical  views  of  sodetv,  or  faithful  and  graphic  de- 
scriptions of  external  objects;  but  when  eitiber  the  interest  or  reputation 
of  their  x)wn  country  comes  in  collision  with  that  of  another,  they  go  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  forget  their  usual  probity  and  candour,  in  the  indul- 
gence of  spleen,  and  an  imberal  spirit  of  ridicule. — It  has  been  the  peculiar 
lot  of  our  country  to  be  visited  by  the  worst  kind  of  English  travellers. 
While  men  of  philosophical  spirit  and  cultivated  minds  have  been  envoys 
from  England  to  ransack  the  Poles,  to  penetrate  the  deserts,  and  to  study 
tile  manners  and  customs  of  barbarous  nations,  with  which  die  can  have  no 
permanent  intercourse  of  profit  or  pleasure  ;  it  has  been  left  to  the  broken- 
down  tradesman,  the  scheming  adventurer,  the  wandering  mechanic,  the 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  agent,  to  be  her  oracles  respecting  America. 
From  such  sources  she  is  content  to  receive  her  information  respecting  a 
country  in  a  singular  state  of  moral  and  physical  development :  a  coun- 
try in  which  one  of  the  greatest  political  experiments  in  the  history  of  the 
world  is  now  performing,  and  which  presents  the  most  profound  and  mo- 
mentous studies  to  the  statesman  and  die  philosopher.  That  such  men 
should  give  prejudiced  accounts  of  America  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise* 
The  tfiemes  it  offers  for  contemplation  are  too  vast  and  elevated  for  their 
capacities.  The  national  character  is  yet  in  a  state  of  fermentation ;  it 
may  have  its  frothiness  and  sedin^ent,  but  its  ingredients  are  sound  and 
wholesome ;  it  has  already  given  proofs  of  powerftu  and  generous  qualities 
and  the  whole  promises  to  settle  down  into  something  substantially  excel- 
lent. But  the  causes  which  are  operating  to  strengthen  and  ennoble  it,  and 
its  daily  indications  of  admirable  properties,  are  all  lost  upon  these  purblind 
observers,  who  are  only  affected  oy  the  little  asperities  mddent  to  its  pre- 
sent situation.  The^r  are  capable  of  judging  only  of  the  surface  of  things ; 
of  those  matters  wmch  come  in  contact  with  tneir  private  interests  and 
personal  gratifications.  They  miss  some  of  the  snug  conveniences  and 
petty  comforts  which  belong  to  an  old,  highly-finished,  and  over-populous 
state  of  society ;  where  the  ranks  of  useful  labour  are  crowded,  and  many 
earn  a  pain^  and  servile  subsistence,  by  studying  the  very  caprices  of  ap- 
petite and  self-indulgence.  These  minor  comforts,  however,  are  all-iin- 
portant  in  the  estimation  of  their  narrow  minds  ;  which  either  do  not  per- 
ceive;, or  will  not  acknowledge,  that  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced 
among  tu,  by  great  and  ^nerally  difiused  blessings.  They  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  disappointed  in  some  unreasonable  expectation  of  sudden  gam. 
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silyer  abounded^  ^nd  the  natives  were  lackiiig  in  sagacity;  and  where  they 
were  to  become  strangely  and  suddenly  rich^  in  some  unforeseen^  but  easy 
manner.  The  same  weaJcness  of  mind  that  indulges  absurd  expectations, 
produces  petulance  in  disappointment.  Such  persons  become  embittered 
against  the  country  on  -finding  that  there,  as  every  where  else,  a  man  must 
sow  before .  he  can  reap ;  must  win  weaJth  by  industry  and  talent ;  and 
must  contend  with  the  common  difficulties  of  nature,  and  the  shrewd- 
ness of  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  people.  Perhaps,  through  mistake 
or  ill-directed  hospitality,  or  the  prompt  disposition  to  cheer  and  counte- 
nance the  stranger,  prevalent  among  my  countrymen,  they  may  have  been 
treated  with  unwonted  respect  in  America :  and  having  been  accustomed  aU 
their  lives  to  consider  themselves  below  the  surface  of  good  society,  and 
brought  up  in  a  servile  feeling  of  inferiority,  they  become  arrogant  on  the 
common  boon  of  civility ;  they  attribute  to  the  lowliness  of  others  their 
own  elevation ;  and  underrate  a  society  where  there  are  no  artificial  dis- 
tinctions, and  where,  by  any  chance,  such  individuals  as  themselves  can 
rise  to  consequence." 

These  reflections  appear  to  us  full  of  good  sense.  What  fol- 
lows is  in  a  higher  strain,  and  manifests  a  bolder  spirit,  which, 
however,  so  far  from  dismaying  us,  excites  in  our  minds  a  hope, 
that  those  to  whom  the  remonstrance  and  the  expostulatory  ar- 
guments are  more  directly  applicable,  will  admit  their  value,  and 
reform  accordingly.  It  ought  to  be  the  ambition  of  literature, 
which,  in  reality,  is  of  no  particular  country,  to  lend  the  full 
weight  of  its  influence  in  controlling  those  wretched  jealousies 
and  heart-burnings  which,  in  defiance  of  the  experience  of  their 
fatal  effects,  so  often  desolate  the  fair  face  of  society.  The 
author  is  still  speaking  of  the  calumnies  and  aspersions  of 
English  writers : 

'*  My  countrymen  attach  too  much  consequence  to  these  attacks.  They 
cannot  do  us  any  essential  injury.  The  tissue  of  misrepresentations  at- 
tempted to  be  woven  round  us,  are  like  cobwebs  woven  round  the  limbs  of 
an  infant  giant.  Our  country  continually  outgrows  them.  One  falsehood 
after  another  falls  off  of  itself.  We  have  but  to  live  on,  and  every  day  we 
live  a  whole  volume  of  refutation.  All  the  writers  of  England  united,  if 
we  could  for  a  moment  suppose  their  great  minds  stooping  to  so  unworthy 
a  combination,  could  not  conceal  our  rapidly-growing  importance  and 
matchless  prosperity.  They  could  not  conceal  that  these  are  owing,  not 
merely  to  physical  and  local,  but  also  to  moral  causes, — to  the  political 
liberty,  the  general  difiusion  of  knowledge,  the  prevalence  of  sound  moral 
and  religious  principles,  which  give  force  and  sustained  energy  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  people;  and  in  fact,  have  been  the  acknowledged  and  wondaful 
supporters  of  their  own  national  power  and  glory.  But  why  are  we  so  ex- 
quisitely alive  to  the  aspersions  of  England  }  Why  do  we  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  so  affected  by  the  contumely  she  has  endeavoured  to  cast  upon  us  ? 
It  is  not  in  the  opinion  of  England  alone  that  honour  lives,  and  reputation 
has  its  being.  The  world  at  large  is  the  arbiter  of  a  nation's  fame :  with 
its  thousand  eyes  it  witnesses  a  nation's  deeds,  and  from  their  collective 
testimony  is  national  glory  or  national  disgrace  established.  For  ourselves, 
therefore,  it  is  comparatively  of  but  little  importance  whether  England 
does  us  justice  or  not :  it  is,  perhaps,  of  far  more  inmortance  to  herself* 
She  is  instilling  anger  and  resentment  into  the  bosom  of  a  youthfdl  naiioUj^ 
to  grow  witt  its  growth,  and  strengthen  with  its  strength.    If  in  America^ 
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as  some  of  her  writers  are  labouring  to  oonvinoe  her^  she  is  hereafter  to 
find  an  invidiotis  rival,  and  a  gigantic  foe^  she  may  thank  those  very 
writers  for  having  provoked  rivatehip,  and  irritated  hostility.      Every 
one  knows  the  all-pervading  influence  of  literature  at  the  present  day,  andl 
how  much  the  opinions  and  passions  of  mankind  are  under  its  qontroL 
The  mere  contests  of  the  sword  are  temporary ;  their  woimds  are  but  in  the 
flesh,  and  it  is  the  pride  of  the  generous  to  forgive  and  forget  them ;  but 
the  slanders  of  the  pen  pierce  to  the  heart;  they  rankle  longest  in  the  no-* 
blest  spirits ;  they  dwell  ever  present  in  the  mind,  and  render  it  morbidly 
sensitive  to  the  most  trifling  collision.     It  is  but  seldom  that  any  one  overt 
act  produces  hostilities  between  two  naticms ;  there  exists,  most  commonly, 
a  previous  jealousy  and  ill-will ;  a  predisposition  to  take  ofience.    Trace 
these  to  their  cause,  and  how  often  wiU  they  be  found  to  originate  in  the 
mischievous  effusions  of  mercenary  writers,  who,  secure  in  their  closets,  and 
for  ignominious  bread,  concoct  and  circulate  the  venom  that  is  to  inflame 
the  generous  and  the  brave.    I  am  not  laying  too  much  stress  upon  this 
point;  for  it  applies  most  emphatically  to  our  particular  case.    Over  no 
nation  does  the  press  hold  a  more  absolute  control  than  over  the  people  of 
America ;  for  the  universal  education  of  the  poorest  classes  makes  every  in-^ 
dividual  a  reader.    There  is  nothing  published  in  England  on  the  subject 
of  our  country,  that  does  not  circmate  through  every  part  of  it.  •  There  isr 
not  a  calumny  dropt  from  an  English  pen,  nor  an  unworthy  sarcasm  ut- 
tered by  an  English  statesman,  that  does  not  go  to  blight  good  will,  and  add 
to  the  mass  of  latent  resentment.      Possessing,  then,  as  England  does, 
the  fountain  head  from  whence  the  literature  of  the  language  flows,  how 
completely  is  it  in  her  power,  and  how  truly  is  it  her  duty,  to  make  it  the 
medium  of  amiable  and  magnanimous  feeling, — ^a  stream  where  the  two 
nations  might  meet  together,  and  drink  in  peace  and  kindness.    Sliould  she, 
however,  persist  in  turning  it  to  waters  of  bitterness,  the  time  may  come 
when  she  may  repent  her  folly.    The  present  friendship  of  America  may 
be  of  little  moment  to  her ;  but  the  future  destinies  of  that  country  do  not 
admit  of  a  doubt :  over  those  of  England  there  lower  some  shadows  of  un- 
certainty.    Should,  then,  a  day  of  gloom  arrive;    should  those, reverses, 
overtake  her,  from  wliich  the  proudest  empires  have  not  been  exempt ;  she 
may  look  back  with  regret  at  her  infatuation,  in  repulsing  from  her  side 
a  nation  she  might  have  grappled  to  her  bosom,  and  thus  destroying  her 
only  chance  for  real  friendship  beyond  the  boundaries  of  her  own  domi- 
nions." 

We  conclude  this  momentous  topic  with  the  author's  observtu 
tions  on  the  state  of  American  feeling  towards  us,  and  his  advice 
to  his  own  countrymen.  They  immediately  follow  the  preced- 
ing extract ;  with  the  purport  of  which  they  will  be  seen  to  be 
perfectly  in  unison. 

"  There  is  a  general  impression  in  England,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  inimical  to  the  parent  country.  It  is  One  of  the  errors  wnich  have 
been  diligently  propagated  by  designing  writers.  There  is,  doubtless,  con-* 
tiderable  political  hostility,  and  a  general  soreness  at  the  illiberality  of  the 
English  press ;  but,  collectively  speaking,  the  prepossessions  of  the  people 
are  strongly  in  favour  of  England.  Indeed,  at  one  time  they  amounted,  in 
many  parts  of  the  Union,  to  an  absurd  degree  of  bigotry.  The  bare  name 
of  Englishman  was  a  passport  to  the  confidence  and  hospitality  of  every 
family,  and  too  often  gave  a  transient  currency  to  the  worthless  and  the  un- 
gratefiiL  Throughout  the  country  there*  was  something  of  enthusiasm  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  England.  We  looked  to  it  wi3i  a  hallowed  feeling 
of  tenderness  and  veneration,  as  the  land  of  our  forefathers— the  august  re- 
pository of  the  monuments  and  antiquities  of  our  race — the  birth-place  and 
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ainndleiim  of ibe  ngm  and  Ikooes  of  muf  patemal  historj'.  Aflte)*  oost  own 
eodntry^  there  was  none  in  whose  glory  we  more  delighted — none  whose 
good  opini(»  we  were  more  anxious  to  possess — ^none  toward  which  our 
hearts  yearned  with  such  throhbings  of  consangRinity.  £ven  during  the 
latf  war,  whenerer  there  was  the  least  oppoartunity  for  kind  feelings  ta 
nanng  forth,  it  was  the  delight  of  the  generous  spirits  of  our  country  to 
show  that,  in  the  midst  of  hostilities,  they  still  kept  alive  the  sparks  of  fa- 
twe  frsendship.  Is  all  this  to  be  at  an  end?  Is  this  gdiden  band  of  kin* 
dred  sympathies,  so  rare  between  nations,  to  be  broken  for  ever  ?  Perfaapi 
it  is  for  the  bestH-it  may  dispel  an  illusion  which  might  have  kept  us  in 
mental  vassalage,  interfered  occasionally  with  our  true  interests,  and  pre* 
Tented  the  powth  of  proper  national  pride.  But  it  is  hard  to  give  up  the 
kindred  tie !  and  there  are  £eelii^  dearer  than  interest — closer  tA  the  heart 
tiian  pride — that  will  still  make  us  cast  back  a  look  of  regret,  as  we  wander 
£irther  and  farther  from  the  paternal  roof,  and  lament  me  waywardness  of 
the  parent  that  could  repel  the  affections  of  the  child. 

'^  Short-sighted  and  injudicious,  however,  as  the  conduct  of  England  may 
be  in  this  system  of  aspersion,  recrimination  on  our  part  would  he  equally 
Hi-judged.  I  speak  not  of  a  prompt  and  spirited  vincUcation  of  our  country, 
or  the  keenest  castigation  of  iier  danderer&-*but  I  allude  to  a  disposition  to 
retaliate  in  kind,  to  retort  sarcasm  and  inspire  pr^udice,  which  seems  to  be 
spreading  widely  among  our  writers.  Let  us  guard  particularly  against 
such  a  temper,  for  it  would  double  the  evil,  instead  of  recessing  the  wrong. 
Nothing  is  so  easy  and  inviting  as  the  retort  of  abuse  and  sarcasm ;  but  it  is 
a  paltry  and  unprofitable  contest.  It  is  the  alternative  of  a  morbid  mind, 
fretted  into  petulance,  rather  than  warmed  into  indignation.  If  England  is 
willing  to  permit  the  mean  jealousies  of  trade,  or  the  rancorous  animosities 
of  politics,  to  deprave  the  int^rity  of  her  press,  and  poison  the  fountain  of 
pnbHc  (pinion,  let  us  beware  of  her  example.  She  may  deem  it  her  interest 
to  difihse  error,  and  engender  antipathy,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  emi- 
gration :  we  have  no  purpose  of  the  khid  to  serve.  Neither  have  we  any 
ii^irit  of  national  jealousy  to  gratify ;  for,  as  yet,  in  all  our  rivalships  ivith 
England,  we  are  ^e  rising  and  the  gaining  party.  There  can  be  no  end  to 
answer,  therefore,  but  the  gratification  of  resentment — a  mere  spirit  of  reta^ 
Hation,  and  even  that  is  impotent.  Our  retorts  are  never  republished  in 
England :  they  fall  short,  therefore,  of  their  aim ;  but  they  foster  a  queru- 
lous and  peevish  temper  among  our  writers ;  they  sour  the  sweet  flow  of 
our  early  Hterature,  and  sow  thorns  and  brambles  among  its  blossoms.  What 
is  still  worse,  they  circulate  through  our  own  country,  and,  as  far  as  they 
have  efiect,  excite  virulent  national  prejudices.  Tms  last  is  the  evil  most 
especially  to  be  deprecated.  Governed,  as  we  are,  entirely  by  public  opi- 
nion, the  utmost  care  should  be  tiken  to  preserve  tlie  purity  of  the  puWic 
ihind.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  truth  is  knowledge :  whoever^  therefore, 
knowingly  propagates  a  prejudice,  wilfully  saps  the  foundation  of  his  coun- 
try's strength.^' 

"  It  should  be  our  pride  to  exhibit  an  example  of  one  nation  at  least,  de- 
stitute of  national  antipathies,  and  exercising,  not  merely  the  overt  acts  of 
hospitality,  but  those  more  rare  and  noble  courtesies  which  spring  from 
liberality  of  opinion." 

'^  But,  above  all,  let  us  not  be  influenced  by  any  angry  feelii^,  so  far  as 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  perception  of  what  is  really  excellent  and  amiable  in 
liie  English  character.  We  are  a  young  people,  necessarily  an  imitative 
one,  and  must  take  our  examples  and  models,  m  a  great  degree,  from  the 
existing  nations  of  Europe.  Ther^  is  no  coimtry  more  worthy  of  our  study 
than  England.  The  spirit  of  her  constitution  is  most  analc^us  to  ours. 
The  manners  of  her  people— 'their  intellectual  activity^their  freedcwa  of 
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est  interests  and  most  sacred  charities  of  private  life>  are  all  congenial  to  the 
American  character^  and>  in  fact^  are  ail  intrinsioilly  excellent ;  for  it  is 
in  the  moral  feeling  of  the  people  that  the  deep  foundations  of  British  ^toih' 
perity  are  laid;  and  however  tne  superstructure  may  be  time-worn,  or  over- 
run  DY  abuses,  there  must  be  something  solid  in  the  basis,  admirable  in  the 
materials,  and  stable  in  the  structure  of  an  edifice  that  so  Ipnff  has  towered 
un^aken  amidst  the  tempests  of  the  world.  Let  it  be  the  pride  of  our  wri«- 
ters,  therefore,  discarding  all  feelings  of  irritation,  and  disdaining  to  retaliate 
the  ilUberaUty  of  British  authors,  to  speak  of  the  English  nation  without 
prejudice,  and  wi^  determined  candour.  While  they  rebuke  the  indiscri«i 
mlnating  bigotry  with  which  some  of  our  countrymen  admire  and  imitate 
every  thh^  English,  merely  because  it  is  English,  let  them  frankly  point 
oat  what  is  really  worthy  of  approbation.  We  ma^  thus  place  England  he- 
fore  us,  as  a  perpetual  volume  of  reference,  wherem  are  recorded  sound  de«i 
ductions  from  ages  o£  experience ;  and  while  we  avoid  the  errors  and  absur- 
dities which  may  have  crept  into  the  page,  we  may  draw  thence  golden 
maxims  of  practical  wisdom,  wherewith  to  strengthen  and  to  euibeUish  oor 
national  character." 

We  cannot  conceive  a  more  happy  exemplification  of  his  pre- 
cepts than,  what  the  author  himself  has  furnished  in  the  Sketches 
before  us,  wherever  the  subject  of  them  requires  their  adoption. 
Witness  especially  his  picture  of  "  Rural  life  in  England,^  which 
is  full  of  compliment  to  our  national  taste,  our  enjoyment  of 
country  occupation,  and  our  domestic  habits;  and  his  very  a- 
musing  portrait  of  that  symbolical  personage,  *«  John  Bull.**  We 
shall  cull  a  few  passages  from  these  two  sketches,  though  they 
are  in  different  volumes ;  as,  by  comparing  them  together,  we 
niay  produce  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  our  readers,  better  pro- 
portioned to  the  power  of  the  entire  pieces,  than  what  could  be 
accomplished  by  separate  notices,  though  of  greater  dimensions. 

''  In  some  countries,  the  large  cities  absorb  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  the 
nation :  they  are  the  only  fixed  abodes  of  elegant  and  intelligent  society, 
and  the  cotuitry  is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  Doorish  peasantry.  In  Eng«- 
land,  on  the  contrary,  the  metropolis  is  a  mere  gathering  place,  or  general 
rendezvous,  of  the  polite  classes,  where  they  devote  a  small  portion  of  the 
year  to  a  hurry  of  gaiety  and  dissipation,  and,  having  indulged  this  kind  of 
carnival,  return  again  to  the  apparently  more  congenial  habits  of  rural  life. 
The  various  orders  of  society  are  therefore  diffused  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  most  retired  neighbourhoods  afford  specimens  of 
the  different  ranks.  The  English,  in  fact,  are  strongly  gifted  with  the  rural 
feeling.  They  possess  a  quick  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  a 
keen  relish  for  tne  pleasures  and  employments  of  the  country.  This  passion 
seems  inherent  in  them.  Even  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  bom  and  brought 
up  among  brick  walls  and  bustling  streets,  enter  with  facility  into  rural  ha« 
hits,  and  evince  a  tact  for  rural  occupation.  The  merchant  has  his  snu£ 
retreat  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  where  he  often  displays  as  much 
pride  and  zeal  in  the  cultivation  of  nis  flower-garden,  and  the  maturing  of 
nis  fruits,  as  he  does  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  and  the  success  of  a 
commercial  enterprise.  Even  those  less  fortunate  individuals,  who  are 
doomed  to  pass  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  din  and  traffic,  contrive  to  have 
something  that  shall  remind  them  of  the  green  aspect  of  nature.    In  the 
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most  daik  and  dmgy  quarters  of  the  city,  the  drawing-room  window  resem-^ 
bles  frequently  a  luink  of  dowers :  every  spot  capable  of  vegetation^  has  its 
grass-plot  and  flower-bed;  and  every  square  its  mimic  park,  laid  out  with 
picturesque  taste,  and  gleaming  with  refreshing  verdure. ; 

"  It  is  in  the  country  that  the  Englishman  gives  scope  to  His  natural  feel- 
ings* He  breaks  loose  gladly  frx)m  the  cold  formalities  and  n^ative  civili- 
ties of  town :  throws  on  his  habits  of  shy  reserve,  and  becomes  joyous  and 
free-hearted.  He  manages  to  collect  around  him  all  the  conveniences  and 
elegancies  of  polite  life,  and  to  banish  its  restraints.  His  country-seat  a- 
bounds  with  every  requisite,  either  for  studious  retirement,  tasteful  gratifi- 
cation, or  rural  exercise.  Books,  paintings,  music,  horses,  dogs,  and  sport- 
ing implements  of  all  kinds,  are  at  hand.  He  puts  no  constraint  either  upon 
his  guests  or  himself>  but,  in  the  true  spirit  of  hospitality,  provides  the 
means  of  enjoyment,  and  leaves  every  one  to  partake  according  to  his  incli- 
nation.— 

"  The  residence  of  people  of  fortune  and  refinement  in  the  country  has 
difiused  a  degree  of  taste  and  elegance  in  rural  economy,  that  descends  to 
the  lowest  <;la8S.  The  very  labourer,  with  his  thatched  cottage  and  narrow 
slip  of  ground,  attends  to  their  embellishment.  The  trim  hedge,  the  grass 
plot  before  the  door,  the  little  flower-bed  bordered -with  snug  box,  the  wood- 
bine trained  up  against  the  wall,  and  hanging  its  blossoois  about,  the  lattice; 
the  pot  of  flowers  in  the  window,  the  holly  providently  planted  about  the 
house,  ,to  cheat  winter  of  its  dreariness,  and  throw  in  a  semblance  of  green 
summer  to  cheer  the  fireside : — all  these  bespeak  the  influence  of  taste,  flovr- 
ing  down  from  high  sources,  and  pervading  the  lowest  levels  of  the  public 
mind.  If  ever  love,  as  poets  sing,  delights  to  visit  a  cottage,  it  must  be  the 
cottage  of  an  English  peasant. 

"  The  fondness  for  rural  life  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  English, 
has  had  a  great  and  salutary  efiect  upon  the  national  character.  I  do  not 
know  a  finer  race  of  men  than  the  English  gentlemen.  Instead  of  the  soft- 
ness and  effeminacy  which  characterize  the  men  of  rank  in  most  countries, 
thev  exhibit  a  union  of  elegance  and  strength,  a  robustness  of  frame  and 
fresnness  of  complexion,  wluch  I  am  indined  to  attribute  to  their  living  so 
much  in  the  open  air,  and  pursuing  so  eagerly  the  invigorating  recreations 
of  the  country.  These  hardy  exercises  produce  also  a  healthful,  tone  of 
mind  and  spirits,  and  a  manliness  and  simplicity  of  manners^  which  even 
the  follies  and  dissipations  of  the  town  cannot  easily  pervert,  and  can  never 
entirely  destroy. 

"  The  man  of  refinement  finds  nothing  revolting  in  an  intercourse  with 
the  lower  orders  in  rural  life,  as  he  does  when  he  casually  mingles  with  the 
lower  orders  of  cities.  He  lays  aside  his  distance  and  reserve^  and  i&  glad 
to  wave  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and  to  enter  into  the  honest  heartfelt  en- 
joyments of  common  life.  Indeed,  the  very  amusements  of  the  country 
bring  men  more  and  more  together ;  and  the  sound  of  hound  and  horn 
blend  all  feelings  into  harmony.  I  believe  this  is  one  great  reason  why 
the  nobility  and  gentry  are  more  popular  among  the  inferior  orders  in 
England  than  they  are  in  any  other  country ;  and  why  the  latter  have 
endured  so  many  excessive  pressures  and  extremities,  without  repining  more 
generally  at  the  unequal  distribution  of  fortune  and  privilege. 

'''  To  this  mingling  of  cultivated  and  rustic  society  may  also  be  attri- 
buted the  rural  feeling  that  runs  through  British  literature ;  the  frequent 
use  of  illustrations  from  rural  life ;  those  incomparable  descriptloi!^  of  na- 
ture, that  abound  in  the  British  poets,  that  have  continued  down  from 
*'  the  flower  and  the  leaf"  of  Chahcer,  and  have  brought  into  our  closets 
all  the  freshness  and  fragrance  of  the  dewy  landscape.    The  pastoral  imt* 
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en  niifOur  toantriel  atipeur  as  if  they  bad  paid  nature  an  occasional  visits 
and  beennie  acquainted  with  her  general  diarms ;  but  the  British  poets 
have  lived  and  revelled  with  her^--they  have  wooed  her  in  her  most  secret 
Jisiints^-*they  have  watched  her  minutest  cainices.  A  spray  could  not 
tremble  in  llie  breeze— a  leaf  could  not  rustle  to  the  ground — a  diamond 
drop  oouM  not  patter  in  the  stream— a  ftagrsince  could  not  exhale  from  the 
humble  violet— nor  a  daisy  unfold  its  crimson  tints  to  the  morning;  but 
it  has  been  noticed  by  these  impassioned  and  delicate  observers,  and  wrought 
up  into  some  beautiful  morality.— 

'^  The  great  charm,  however,  of  English  scenery,  is  the  moral  feeling 
that  seems  to  pervade  it. '  It  is  associated  in  the  mind  with  ideas  of  order, 
of  quiet,  of  sober  wdl-established  principles,  of  hoary  usage  and  reverend 
euBtom.  Every  thing  seems  to  be  the  growUi  of  ages  of  rc^ar  and  peace- 
fid  existence.  The  old  church  of  remote  architecture,  with  its  low  massive 
portal;  its  gothic  tower;  its  windows  rich  with  tracery  and  painted.glass, 
in  scrupulous  preservation ;  its  stately  monuments  of  warriors  and  wotthies 
of  the  olden  time,  ancestors  of  the  present  lords  of  the  soil ;  its  tombstones, 
recordinff  successive  generations  of  sturdy  yeomanry,  whose  progeny  still 
plon^  the  same  fields,  and  kneel  at  the  same  altar.  The  parsonage,  a 
quaint  irregular  pile,  partly  antiquated,  but  repaired  and  altered  in  the 
tastes  of  various  ages  and  occupants.  The  stile  and  footpath  leading  from 
Ibe  ehnrehyard,  across  pleasant  field^  and  along  shady  hedge-rows,  acocad- 
ing  to  an  immemorial  right  of  way.  The  neighbouring  village,  wiUi  its 
venerable  cottiu;es,  its  public  green,  sheltered  by  trees,  under  whidi  the 
forefiithers  of  the  present  race  nave  sported.  The  antique  family  mansion^ 
standing  apart  in  some  little  rural  domain,  but  looking  down  widi  a  prt>« 
tecting  ak  on  the  surrounding  scene. — All  these  common  features  of  Eng« 
lish  Uuidscape,  evince  a  calm  and  settled  security,  an  hereditary  transmis- 
sion of  home-bred  virtues  and  local  attachments,  that  i^ieak  deeply  and 
touchingly  for  the  moral  character  of  the  'peapW 

"  John  Bull;  to  all  appearance,  is  a  pkin  downright,  matter-of-fact  fel- 
low, with  much  less  of  poetry  about  him  than  rich  prose.  There  is  little 
of  romance  in  his  nature,  but  a  ^^ast  deal  of  strong  natural  feeling.  He 
excels  in  humour,  more  than  in  wit ;  is  jolly,  rather  than  gay ;  mehncho- 
ly,  rather  than  morose ;  can  easily  be  moved  to  a  sudden  tear,  ;^  surprised 
into  a  broad  laugh ;  but  he  loathes  sentiment,  and  has  no  turn  for  light 
pleasantry. .  He  is  a  boon  companion,  if  you  allow  him  to  have  his  hu- 
mour, and  to  talk  about  himself;  and  he  will  stand  bv  a  friend  in  a  quar- 
rel, with  life  and  purse,  however  soundly  he  may  be  cudgelled.  In  this  last 
respect,  to  teU  the  truth,  he  has  a  propensity  to  be  somewhat  too  ready. 
He  is  a  busy-minded  personage,  who  thmks  not  merely  for  himself  and  fa- 
mily^ but  for  all  die  country  round,  and  is  most  generously  disposed  to  be 
every  body's  champion.  He  is  continually  volunteering  his  services  to  set- 
tle Ms  neighbour's  affiiirs,  and  takes  it  in  great  dudgeon  if  they  engase  in 
«ny  matter  of  conseauence  without  asking  his  advice ;  though  he  sddom 
engages  in  any  friendly  office  of  the  kind  without  finishing  by  getting  into 
2  squabble  with  all  parties,  and  then  railing  bitterly  at  dieir  ingratitude. 
He  unluckily  took  lessons  in  his  youth  in  the  noble  science  of  defence,  and 
having  accomplished  himself  in  Uie  use  of  his  limbs  and  his  weapons,  and 
l>ecome  a  perteCt  master  at  boxing  ^d  cudgel  play,  he  has  had  a  trouble- 
some life  of  it  ever  since.  Tie  eannot  hear  of  a  quarrel  between  the  most 
distant  of  his  neighbours,  but  he  b^ins  incontinently  to  fumble  with  the 
liead  of  his  cudgd,  and  consider  whether  his  interest  or  honour  does  pot 
require  that  he  should  meddle  in  the  broils.  Indeed,  be  has  extended  his 
relations  of  pride  and  policy  so  completely  over  the  whole  country^  that  no 
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erent  can  take  place,  without  infringing  some  of  hi«  flnely-*8pun  rights  tnd 
dignities.  Couched  in  his  little  domain,  with  these  filaments  stretching 
forth  in  every  direction,  he  is  like  dome  choleric,  bottle-hellied  old  spider, 
who  haft  woven  his  web  over  a  whole  chamber,  so  that  a  fly  cannot  buzz, 
nor  a  breeze  blow,  without  startling  his  repose,  and  causing  him  to  sally 
forth  wrathfuUy  from  his  den.  Though  really  a  good-hearted,  good-tem- 
pered old  fellow  at  bottom,  yet  he  is  singularly  fond  of  b€sing  in  the  midit 
of  contention.  It  is  one  of  his  peculiarities,  however,  that  he  only  relishes 
the  beginning  of  an  affray :  he  always  goes  into  a  fight  with  alacrity,  hut 
comes  out  of  it  grumbhng,  even  when  victorious ;  and  though  no  one 
fights  With  more  obstinacy  to  carry  a  contested  point,  yet,  when  the  battle 
18  over^  and  he  comes  to  tbe  reeondliation,  he  is  so  much  taken  up  with  the 
mere  leaking  of  hands,  that  he  is  apt  to  let  his  antagonist  pocket  all  they 
have  been  quarreling  about.  It  is  not,  therefore,  fighting  that  he  ought  so 
much  to  be  on  his  guard  s^ainst,  as  making  friends.  It  is  difficult  to  cild- 
'  gel  him  out  of  a  farthing ;  but  put  him  in  a  good  humour,  and  you  may 
bargain  him  out  of  all  the  money  in  his  pocket  He  is  like  one  of  his  own 
ships,  which  will  weather  the  roughest  storm  uninjured^  but  roll  its  masts 
overboard  in  the  succeeding  calm. 

>  '*  He  is  a  little  fond  of  playing  the  magnifico  abroad ;  of  pulling 
out  a  long,  purse ;  flingirtg  his  money  bravely  abqut  at  boxing-matches, 
horse-races,  and  cock-fights,  and  carrying  a  high  head  among  'gen- 
tlemen of  the  fancy  ;*  but  immediately  Mter  one  of  these  fits  of  ex- 
travagance, he  will  be  taken  with  violent  qualms  of  economy ;  stop  short 
•  at  the  most  trivial  expenditure ;  talk  desperately  of  being  ruined,  and 
'  brought  upon  the  parish ;  and  in  such  moods,  will  not  pay  the  snudlest 
tradesman's  bill,  without  violent  altercation.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  most  punc- 
tual and  discontented  paymaster  in  the  world ;  drawing  his  coin  out  of  his 
breeches'  pocket  with  infinite  reluctance ;  paying  to  the  uttermost  farthing; 
but  accompanying  every  guinea  with  a  growl.  With  all  his  talk  of  econo- 
my>  however,  he  is  a  bountiful  provider,  and  a  hospitable  hoiisekeeper. 
His  economy  is  of  a  whimsical  kind,  its  chief  object  being  to  devise  how 
he  may  afford  to  be  extravagant ;  for  he  will  begrudge  himself  a  beef-steak 
and  pint  of  port  one  day,  that  he  may  roast  an  ox  whole,  broach  a  hogs- 
heaa  of  ale,  and  treat  aU  his  neighbours,  on  the  next. — 

'^  With  all  his  odd  humours  and  obstinate  prejudices,  John  Bull  is  a 
sterling-hearted  old  blade.  He  may  not  be  so  wonderfully  fine  a  fellow  as 
he  thinks  himself,  but  he  is  at  least  twice  as  good  as  his  neighbours  repre- 
sent him.  His  virtues  are  all  his  own ;  all  plain,  home-bred, 'and  unaf- 
fected. His  very  faults  smack  of  the  radness  of  his  goo^  qusdities.  His 
extravagance  savours  of  his  generosity ;  his  quarrelsomeness  oi  his  courage; 
his  credulity  of  his  open  faith ;  hia  vanity  of  his  pride;  and  his  bluntneas 
of  his  sincerity.  They  are  all  the  redundancies  of  a  rich  and  liberatl  cha- 
racter. He  is  like  his  own  oak  ;  rough  without,  but  sound  and  solid  with- 
in ;  whose  bark  abounds  with  excrescences  in  proportion  to  the  growth  and 
grandeur  of  the  timber ;  and  whose  branches  make  a  fearful  groaning  and 
murmuiing  in  the  least  storm,  from  their  very  magnitude  and  luxuriance. 
There  is  something,  too,  in  the  appearance  of  his  old  family  mansion  that 
is  extremely  poetical  and  picturesque ;  and,  as  long  as  it  can  be  rendered 
comfortably  habitable,  I  should  almost  tremble  to  see  it  meddled  with  du- 
ring the  present  conflict  of  tastes  and  opinions.  Some  of  his  advisers  are 
no  doubt  good  architects  that  might  be  of  service ;  but  many  I  fear  are  mere 
levellers,  who,  when  they  had  once  got  to  work  with  their  mattocks  on  the 
venerable  edifice,  would  never  stop  until  they  had  brought  it  to  the  ground, 
and  perhaps  buried  themselves  among  the  ruins.  All  that  I  wi^  is,  that 
John  8  present  troubles  may  teach  him  more  prudence  in  future.    That  he 
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may  cease  to  di6ti*ess  bis  mind  about  other  people's  affairs ;  that  he  ma^ 
give  up  the  fruitless  attempt  to  promote  the  g<M)d  of  his  neighbours,  and 
the  peace  and  the  happiness  of  the  world,  by  dint  of  the  cudgel ;  that  he 
may  remain  quietly  at  hc^e ;  gradually  get  ms  house  into  repau* ;  cultivate 
his  rich  estate  according  to  his  fancy ;  husband  his  income— if  he  thinks 
proper  ,*  bring  his  unrulv  children  into  order — ^if  he  can ;  renew  the  jovial 
scenes  of  ancient  prospenty ;  and  Ions  eigoy^  on  his  paternal  lands,  a  green, 
art  honourable,  and  a  merry  old  age.' 

The  whole  of  the  Sxeidi,  from  which  the  last  paragraph  Is 
quoted,  we  may  remark,  is  oiccifpied  with  a  description  of  out 
political  and  moral  condition,  given  in  the  form  of  the  charactei^ 
of  an  individual,  apd  may  be  held  as  a  pretty  Jhithful  portrait. 
It  is,  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  not  so  agreeable  in  every 
respect,  as  we  could  wish  i  but  it  is  evidently  the  production  of 
an  artist,  who  certainly  intends  iis  no  injury,  though  he  is  not 
always  complimentary.  Several  of  our  national  features  are  also 
drawn  in  the  Sketches  denominated  "  Christmas,''  "  Christmas 
Eve,''  «'  Christmas  Day,"  "  Christmas  Dinner,"  &c.  to  which 
we  must  necessarily  refer  the  curious  reader. 

So  much  for  what  we  have  de^gnated  the  narrative  and  di- 
dactic portions  of  the  work,  to  which^  perhaps,  we  might  have 
added  a  few  of  rather  an  intermediate  or  mixed  nature,  were  it 
possible  for  us  to  do  them  justice,  by  specifying  their  contents. 
Among  the  pieces  of  a  pathetic  cast,  but  which  are  also  narrative, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  stories,  we  may  mention  "  The  Wife," 
"  The  Broken  Heart,"  «  The  Widow  and  her  Son,"  and  «  The 
Pride  of  the  Village,"  as  very  good  of  their  kind,  though  no 
way  remarkable  for  invention,  the  incidents  being  of  pretty  com- 
mon occurrence  in  works  of  fiction.  Somewhat  allied  to  them, 
but  possessed,  also,  either  of  a  spice  of  humour^  or  of  a  large 
admixture  of  something  approaching  to  epic  machinery,  are, 
"  Rip  Van  Wiilkle,"  «  The  Spectre  Bridegroom,"  and  «  The 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow."  The  Sketches  in  which  humour 
predominates,  are  chiefly  "  The  Boar's  Head  Tavern,'^  «  Littie 
Britain,""  «  The  Angler,"  and  those  relating  to  Christmas.  But 
though  we  have  thus  classified  these  Sketches,  for  distinction's 
sake,  the  reader  wiir  easily  imagine,  from  the  slightest  allusion 
to  them,  that  the  various  qualities  on  which  the  arrangement  is 
founded,  are  frequently  mixed  up,  so  as  to  give  a  very  compo- 
site appearance  to  every  individual  production.  On  this  ac- 
count, we  shall  make  our  remaining  selection  of  extracts,  with- 
out scrupulously  adhering  to  our  own  generic  characters^ 

At  the  foot  of  the  Eaatskill  mountains,  a  branch  of  the  Ap^ 
palachian  range,  lived  there,  while  as  yet  the  thought  of  inde- 
pendence had  not  visited  an  American  bosom,  »in  a  small  village 
that  had  been  founded  by  some  of  the  Dutch  settlers,  a  ^mple, 
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easy-hearted,  stupid  fellow,  higbt  Rip  Van  Winkle,  whose  chief 
employment, — saving  and  excepting  his  devotion  to  the  necessa- 
ries of  life — was  amusing  the  old  wives  and  children  of  bis 
neighbourhood,  not  forgetting  his  own,  or  trud^ng  the  country 
in  search  of  squirrels  or  wild  pi^ns ;  and  whose  chief  domestic 
excellence,  in  the  judgment  of  his  better  half,  was  his  perfect  sub- 
jection  to  her  sovereign  rule  and  authority,— patience  being  the 
unconquerable  virtue  of  his  constitution.     He  possessed  a  little 
farm,  but,  according  to,  his  maxims,  there  was  no  use  in  working 
it ;  and  the  same  idea  was  very  natiu^lly  extended  to  every 
thing  else  that,  by  other'  men,  would  have  oeen  thought  deserv- 
ing of  some  care  and  attention.     The  consequences  might  easily 
have  been  foreseen ;  but  Rip  was  no  prophet,  and  all  the  elo- 
quence of  his  wife'^s  tongue  failed  to  teach  him  wisdom.     Times, 
therefore,  grew  worse  and  worse  with  him ;  and  his  ordinary 
visitations  at  the  village  inn  became,  in  course,  rather  more  apt 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  ominous  appearance  of  his  partner,  who 
had  increasing  reasons  for  inveighing,  to  the  best  of  her  prac- 
tised ability,  against  his  idleness  and  his  dissipation.     Poor  Zlip, 
finding  no  rest  for  himself,  was  often  fain  to  betake  him  to  the 
woods,  having  his  gun  in  his  hand,  and  his  faithful  dog.  Wolf, 
by  his  side.     In  one  of  these  rambles,  he  happened  to  stretch 
considerably  beyond  his  usual  boundary,  and,1bN&ing  a  good  deal 
pleased  with  the  scenery  around  him,  prolonj^ed  his  stay  till 
evening  advanced,  and  it  would  be  impossible  ror  him  to  return 
hoipe  before  night.   While  thinking  with  no  small  dread  of  what 
he  might  expect  from  Dame  Winkle,  but  preparing  nevertheless 
to  encounter  her  oratory,  by  descending  from  one  of  the  highest 
parts  of  the  Eaatskill,  he  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear  bis  name 
shouted  from  a  distance.    After  looking  intently  in  the  direction 
whence  the  unknown  vcnce  seemed  to  come,-*— 
•— '^  he  perodyed  a  strange  fi^uie  slowly  toiling  up  the  rocks,  and  bending 
under  tne  we^ht  of  something  he  carried  on  his  back.    He  was  a  short 
square-built  old  fellow,  with  thick  buidiy  hair,  and  a  griazled  beud.    His 
dress  was  of  the  antique  Dutch  fashion-^  cloth  jerkin  strapped  round  the 
waist — several  pairs  of  breeches,  the  outer  one  of  ample  volume,  decoratdi 
witih  rows  of  buttons  down  tiie  sides,  and  bundles  at  the  knees.     He  bore 
on  his  shoulder  a  stout  k^,  that  aeemed  full  of  liquor,  and  made  signs  ^r 
Rip  to  approach  and  assist  him  with  the  load.    Though  rather  ^y  and  dis- 
trustiul  of  this  new  acquaintance.  Rip  complied  with  his  usual  alacrity, 
and,  mutually  relieving  each  other,  they  clambered  up  a  narrow  gully,  ap- 
bed  of  a  mountain  torrent.— During  the  whole  time  Rip 
had  laboured  on  in  silence ;  for  though  the  former  mar- 
t  could  be  the  object  of  carrying  a  keg  of  liquor  up  this 
\,  there  was  something  strange  and  incomprdiensible  about 
t  inspired  awe,  and  checked  familiarity.    On  entering  a 
I  amphitheatre,  new  objects  presented  tncmselves.    On  a 
ntre^  was  a  company  of  odd4ooking  personages  playing  at 
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nine-pins*  They  were  drefised  in  a  quaint^  outlandish  fashion :  some  wore 
short  doublets^  others  j^kins,  witb  longlcniyes  in  their  helts^  and  most  of 
them  had  enormoiis  hreeches^  of  similar  style  with  that  of  the  guide's.  Their 
visagesj  too,  were  peculiar :  one  had  a  large  head^  broad  face^  and  small  pig- 
gish eyes;  the  face  of  another  seemed  to  consist  entirely  cf  nose,  and  was 
simaountcd  by  a  white  sugar-loaf  hat,  set  off  with  a  little  red  cockVtail. 
They  all  had  beards,  of  yarious  shapes  and  colours.  Thore  was  one  who 
seemed  to  be  the  commander.  He  was  a  stout  old  gentleman^  with  a  wea^ 
tfaer-beaten  countenance ;  he  wore  a  laced  doublet,  broad  belt  and  hanger, 
high-crowneyl  hat  and  feather^  red  stockings,  and  high-heeled  shoes,  with 
roses  in  them.  The  whole  group  remind^  Rip  of  the  figures  in  an  old 
Fiemish  nainting,  in  the  parlour  of  Dominie  Van  Schaick,  the  village  parson, 
and  which  had  been  brought  over  from  Holland  at  the  time  of  ue  settle- 
ment What  seemed  particularly  odd  to  Rip,  was,  that  though  these  folks 
wei-e  evidently  amusing  themselves,  yet  they  maintained  the  gravest  faces^ 
the  most  mysterious  suence,  and  were  withal  the  most  melancholy  party  of 
I^fiasure  he  had  ever  witnessed.  Nothing  interrupted  the  stillness  of  the 
scene,  but  the  noise  of  the  balls,  which,  whenever  they  were  rolled,  echoed 
aloi^  the  mountains  like  rumbhug  peals  of  thunder.  As  Rip  and  his  com- 
panion approached  them,  they  suddenly  desisted  from  their  play,  and  stared 
at  him  with  such  fixed  statue-like  gaze,  and  such  strange  uncouth  lack-. 
Itttre  countenances,  that  his  heart  turned  within  him,  and  his  knees  smote. 


Rip  becomes  cup-bearer  for  the  evening  to  this  extraordinary 
company,  who  resume  their  game ;  and  he  ventures,  when  un- 
observed by  them,  to  partake  of  the  liquor  which  he  thus  distri- 
buted, till  at  last  he  gets  quite  intoxicated,  and  isl\%  asleep.  The 
consequence  of  this  potation  was  not  a  little  Qiarvellous. 

'^  On  waking,  he  found  himself  on  the  green  knoll,  from  whence  he  had, 
first  seen  the  ojd  man  of  the  glen.  He  rubbed  his  eyes — ^it  was  a  bright 
sunny  momingt  The  birds  were  hopping  and  twittering  among  the  bushes, 
and  the  eagle  was  wheeling  aloft;  ana  breasting  the  pure  mountain  breeze. 
"Surely,"  thought  Rip,  "  I  have  not  sl^pt  here  rfL*m^ti"  i  He  t^oalled 
the  occurrences  before  ne  fell  asl^p.  The  s^nge  man  with  a  keg  o^  liquor 
—the  mountain  ravine— the  wild  retreat  among  die  rocks— the  wo-begone 
party  at  n}ne-pins-^the  flaggon — '**  Oh  llhat  flaggon !  that  wicked  flaggon !" 
thought  Rip— "what  excuse  sHaH  I  make  tofearae  Van  Winkle?'  He 
looked  round  for  his  gun,  but  in  place  of -the'ekan  wdl-oiled  fowling-piecej 
he  found  an  old  firelock  lying  by  him^  the  barrel  encrusted  with  rust,  the 
lock  falling  off,  and  the  stock  worm-eaten..  He  now  suspected  that  the 
grave  roysters  of  the  mountain  had  put  a  trick  upon  him,  and  having  dozed 
flim  with  liquor,  had  robbed  him  of  his  gun.  Wkilf>  too,  had  disappeared  ; 
but  he  might  have  stEayed  away  after  a  squiisel  or^fartric^.  He  whistled 
after  him,  and  shouted  his  name,  but  all  in  vain ;  the  edioes  repeated  hia 
whistle  and  shout,  but  no  dog  was  to  be  seen." 

He  endeavours,  stifi'  as  he  feels  himself,  to  discover  the  scene 
of  his  evening's  entertainment,  in  hopes  of  procuring  his  dog  and 
gun  from  the  party,  but  neither  it  nor  they  can  be  found.  He 
then  resolves  to  retrace  his  steps  homewards,  in  spite  of  his  aug^ 
Rented  terror  at  the  thought  of  the  reception  he  shduld  expe- 
rience. As  he  approaches  the  village,  he  meets  a  number  of  peor 
pie,  not  one  of  whom  he  had  s^en  before,  not  one  of  whom  knows 
him,  and  all  of  whose  dress  and  appearance  is  unlike  what  he  re* 
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collected.   "The  very  village  is  so  altered  that  he  can  scarcely  re- 
cognize it. 

"  Strange  names  were  over  the  doors — strange  faces  at  the  windows— 
every  thing  was  strange.  His  mind  now  misgave  him ;  he  b^an  .to  doubt 
whether  both  he  and  the  world  around  him  were  not  bewitcihed.  Surely  this 
was  his  natiye  village^  which  he  had  left  but  the  day  before.  There  stood 
the  Ki^tskiU  mountains — ^there  ran  the  silver  IJudson  at  a  distanoer— there 
was  every  hill  and  dale  precisely  as  it  had  always  been.  Rip  was  sorely 
perplexed.  '  That  flagon  last  nighty'  thought  he,  '  has  addled  my  poor 
head  sadlv !'  It  was  with  some  d&culty  that  he  found  his  way  to  his  own 
house,  which  he  approached  with  silent  awe,  expecting  every  moment  to 
hear  the  shrill  voice  pf  Dame  Van  Winkle.  He  found  the  house  gone  to 
decay — ^the  roof  fallen  in,  the  windows  shattered,  and  the  doors  off  the 
hinges.  A  halfi-starved  dog  ^at  looked  like  Wolf,  was  skulking  about  it. 
Bip  called  him  by  n^me,  but  the  cur  snarled,  shewed  his  teeth,  and  passed 
on.  This  w^s  an  unkind  cut  indeed—*  My  very  dog>'  sighed  ]poor  Rip, 
'  has  forgotteji  me  I'  He  entered  tlie  house,  which  Dame  Van  Winkle  had 
always  kept  in  neat  order.  It  was  empty,  forlorn,  and  apparently  aban- 
doned. '  This  desolateness  overcame  all  his  connubial  fears — -he  called  loud- 
Ijr  for  his  wife  and  children — ^the  lonely  chambers  rung  for  a  moment  with 
his  voice,  andlhen  all  again  was  silence.  He  now  hurried  forth,  and  h^ 
tened  to  his  old  resort,  the  village  inn — ^but  it  too  was  gone.  A  large 
ric^etty  wooden  building  stood  in  its  place,  with  great  ^ping  windows, 
some  of  them  broken,  and  mended  with  old  hats  and  petticoats,  and  over 
Ihel  ddor  was  painty,  '  The  Union  Hotel,  by  Jonathan  Doolittle.*  Instead 
4»f  the  great  tree  that  used  to  shelter  the  quiet  little  Dutch  inn  of  yore,  there 
^jv  was  reared  a  tall  naked  pole,  with  something  on  t(^  that  looked  like  a  red 
nightcap,  and  from  it  was  flutteripg  a  flag,  on  which  was  a  singular  assem- 
l^l^e  of  stars  and  stripes — all  this  was  strange  and  incomprehensible.  He 
recognised  on  the  sign,  however,  the  ruby  face  of  King  George,  under 
lyhich  he  had  smoked  so  mapy  a  peaceful  pipe;  but  even  this  was  singular- 
ly pQ|ie,tamorphosed.  The  red  coat  was  changed  for  one  of  blue  and  buff,  a 
ijword  was  held  in  the  hand  instead  of  a  sceptre,  the  head  was  decorated 
with  a  cocked  hat,  and  underneath  was  painted  in  large  characters,  Gene- 
BAL  Washington." 

The  reader  will,  ere  now,  it  is  probable,  have  divined  the  cause, 
to  the  natural  operation  of  which  all  these  changes  are  to  be  as- 
cribed ;  and,  if  the  story  of  the  Sfeven  Sleepers  be  familiar  to  him, 
he  will  desire  no  other  voucher  of  Rip**?  oDlivious  existence  than 
the  Jiistorian'*s  assertion.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  follow  out 
all  the  remaining  incidents  in  this  transformation,  which  are 
equally  well  managed  as  those  we  have  so  amply  transcribed. 
Rip  is  at  last  recognised  by  some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the 
village :  and,  after  a  little  drilling,  becomes  a  pretty  tolerable 
chroiijide  of  the  old  times  "  before  the  war,^  The  mysterious, 
GomicQ-serious,  and  silently-amused  party,  a  share  of  whose  be- 
verag;e  had  procured  him  a  slumber  of  twenty  years  duration,  is 
understood  in  the  village  to  have  been  the  great  Hendrick  Hud- 
son, the  discoverer  of  the  river  and  country,  with  his  crew  of  the 
Half-moon,  who  are  permitted,  once  in  twenty  years,  to  revisit 
the  i^aatsiull  mountains,  where  they  occupy  themselves  in  th@ 
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manner  above  mentioned ;  ^<  and  it  is  a  common  wish  of  all  heu- 
"  pecked  husbands  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  life  han'gs  heavy 
«  on  their  hands,  that  they  might  hav$  a  quieting  draught  out 
«  of  JRip  Van  Winkle's  flagon.*" 

The  name  of  Sleepy  Hollow  is  given  to  a  little  valley  that  lies 
a  few  miles  from  the  market  village  of  Tarry  Town,  in  one  of  the 
cx)ves  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson.     It  is  so  called  from 
its  uncommon  stillness  and  repose,  and  a  peculiar  drowsy  influ- 
ence supposed  to  hang  over  it,  and  to  affect  the  character  both  of 
its  native  inhabitants,  and  those  persons  who  may  be  induced  to 
reside  in  it ;  all  of  whom  are  noted  for  their  tendency  to  day- 
dreams, their  liability  to  trances  and  other  marvellous  visitations, 
and  the  consequent  prevalence  among  them  of  extraordinary 
tales,  hobgoblin  stories,  and  superstitious  beliefs.     Among  the 
supernatural  beings  accustomed  to  haunt  this  favourite  spot,  the 
chief  personage  is  understood  to  be  a  martial  figure  without  a 
head,  riding  on  horseback,  thought  by  some  of  u$^  wisest  of  the 
neighbojLirs  to  be  the  ghost  of  a  Hessian  troopeif  who  bad  the 
iijishap  to  have  his  head  carried  away  by  a  cannoh-ball,  in  one  of 
the  actions  of  the  revolutionary  war.     But  whatever  may  have 
been  his  rank  or  station  while  a  tenant  of  this  world,  and  in  an 
entire  condition,  he  is  now  of  siiperlative  importance  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley  and  its  vicinity,  to  whom  he 
is  quite  well  known  by  the  title  of  The  Headless  Horseman  of 
Sleepy  Hollow*     So  much  of  local  and  traditionary  information 
is  necessary  ibr  the  reader,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  fate  of  an 
individual  with  whom  it  is  thought  worth  while  to  make  him  ac- 
quainted.    The  person  now  alluded  to  is  Ichabod  Crane,  a  na- 
tive of  Connecticut,  but  transplanted  into  this  valley,  where,  aa 
he  himself  used  to  term  it,  he  *'  tarried,^'  for  the  highly  import- 
ant purpose  of  teaching  the  children  of  the  vicinity. 

"  The  c(^omen  of  Crane  w^is  not  inapplicable  to  his  person.  He  was 
tall^  but  exceedingly  lank^  with  narrow  shoulders^  long  arms  and  legs^  hands 
that  dangled  a  mile  out  of  his  sl^eves^  feet  that  might  have  served  for  sJiovels, 
and  his  whole  frame  most  loosely  hung  together.  His  head  was  small^  and 
flat  at  top^  with  huge  ears^  large  green  glassv  eyes^  and  a  long  snipe  nose^  so 
that  it  looked  like  a  weathercock;  perchea  upon  his  spindle  necjc^  to  tell 
which  way  the  wind  blew.  To  see  him  striding  along  the  profile  of  a  hill 
on  a  windy  day,  with  his  clothes  bagging  and  fluttering  ^bout  him,  one 
inight'have  mistaken  him  for  the  genius  of  famine  descending  upon  the 
earth,  or  some  scarecrow  eloped  from  a  corn-field.  His  school-house  was  a 
low  buHding  of  one  large  room,  rudely  constructed  of  logs ;  the  windows 
partly  ^zed,  and  partly  patehed  with  leaves  of  old  ooi^-bm>ks>  It  was  most 
ingenidusly  secured  at  vacant  hours,  bv  a  withe  twisted  in  the  handle  of  th^ 
door,  and  stakes  set  against  the  window-shutters ;  so  thal^  though  a  ih^^f 
xoight  get  in  with  pexiett  ease,  he  would  find  some  embarrassment  in  gettmg 
out;  an  idea  most' probably  bOT^owed  by  the  arehitect^  Yost  Van  ]£mle]^ 
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fKfOk  the  fnyste^  of  sih  eel^-pot  The  echooUhoine  stood  in  a  nlli£r  lonely 
hut  pleasant  attvation,  juat  at  the  foot  of  a  woody  hill^  with  a  brook  raniung 
close  l)y,  aod  a  fonnidable  birch  tree  growing  at  one  end  of  it.  From  hence 
the  low  murmurs  of  his  pupils''  voices^  conmng  over  their  les8(»is^  might  be 
heard  in  a  drowsy  summer  s  day,  like  die  hum  of  a  bee-hive ;'  intetrupted 
'  now  and  then  by  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  master^  In -the  tone  of  me- 
naeet>r  command ;  or^  pecadventnre,  by  the  appalling  sound  of  the  birch,  as 
he  iirged  some  tardy  loiterer  fdong  die  flowery  patti  of  knowledge.  -  Truth 
to  say,  he  was  a  conscientious  man^i  that  ever  bore  in  mind  the  golden  mkx- 
im>  '^  Spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child."— Ichabod  Crane's  scholars'  cer- 
tainly were  hot  spoiled."     '    •  "■'    '•'     ' 

Such  then  w^'  lehabod  in^appearance,  and  sueh  \m  occupa- 
tion. But  sdnfiethirig  moiie  must  be  said  both  of  himself  and  his 
cirdumirtances,  ei^l^iil  itmgical  histoty'can  be  tborofughly  com-* 
preheAded.  As  the  tevenu^  arising  from  hi9  profesaonal  la- 
boitirs  wafs'sm^,  it  behoved  him  to  endeavoui^  to  help  out  his 
maintenance  by  ^uch  other  talents  and  capabilities  as  nature,  and 
edttcktion  had  giyen  bim;'  and,  moreover,  to  pay  periodical  visits 
XJd  srich  df  the  neighbours  as  entrusted  him  with  their  children. 
'^  t^ith  lll^^he(4ived  sueeeisively  a  week  at  a  time;  thus  going  the  rOnnda 
of  theiBeii^hdarhoodj  with,  all  his  worldly  effects  tied  up  in  a  cotton  hand« 
kerqhief,  ,  That  i^l  this  might  not  he  too  onerous  on  the  purses  of  his  rustic 
patrons,  who  are  apt  to  consider  the  costs  of  schooling  a  grievous  hurthen, 
and  schoblmasters  as  mei'e  drones^  he  had  various  ways^of  rendering  himself 
bdth  UseM^knd  agreeahle.  He  amiisted  the  fomers  occasionally  in  the  Ikbtei 
labours  of  their  farms;  helped  to  make  hay;  mended  the  fences;  too£  the 
hQTsas  to  water;  drove  the  cows  ^om  pasture ;  and  cut  wood  for  the  winter 
fire.  He  laid  aside^  too^  all  the  dominant  dignity  and  absolute  sway  with 
which  he  lorded  it  in  his  little  ethpii^,  the  school,  and  became  wondarfnUy 
gentle  aiid  ingratiating.  He  found  ^vour  in  the  eyes  of  the  mothers,  by 
petting  l3ie  cuMreBi,  particularly  the  youngest ;  and,  like  the  Hon  bola, 
which  n^ilome  so.  magnanimously  the  lamb  did  hold,  he  would  sit  with  a 
child  on  one  knee,  and  rock  a  cradle  with  his  foot  for  whole  kours  together. 
In  addition  to  his  other  vocations,  he  was  the  singing-master  of  the  nfeigh- 
bourhood,  and  picked  up  many  bright  shilliilgs,  by  instructing  the  yoan|^ 
folks  in^^ahncM^.  jILi  was  a  matter  of  no  litue  Vanity  to  hitn  on  Sundajrs^ 
to  take  ms  station,  in  front  of  the  church  g^ery,  with  a  band  of  chdsen 
nstgersj  wljiere,  in  his  own  .mind^  he  completely  carried  awav  the  palm  from 
th^  pfirson.  (Her^n  it  is,  his  voice  resounded  far  above  all  the  r^st  of  the 
GO];)gr^tion  ;  and  there  are  peculiar  quavers  still  to  be  heard  in  that  eh'ttrdi, 
and  which  may  eyep  be  heard  half  a  mile  of^  qnite  to,  the  opposite  side  tk 
the  miU^po^id,  on  a  still  Sunday  morning,  whidh  i^e  said  to  b^  Intimately 
desoendea  from  the  nose  of  Ichabod  Crane.  Thus,  by  divers  lEtttle  mak^ 
shifts,  ijx*  that  ingenious  wiay  which  is'  oomnionly  doiominated  **  by  hook 
and  by  crook, ',  t£e  worthy  pedagc^e  got  on  tolerably  enough,  al£l  ^as 
thought^  by  all  who  understood  nothing  of  the  labour  of  hard  wonc,  tO'hav^ 
a  wond^iU  easy  life  of  it."  5 

trrXcbahod,  .jmoreover,  had  certain  acconjplishments,  and  a  pecu- 
liarity  of  deportment  and  manners,  which  rendered  him  of  no 
^td^  impcM^tance  to  the  female  part  of  his  neighbourhood*  He 
used, to  pgure  away  among  the  younger  ddmseki,  in  the  church- 
yard between  services,  "  gathering  grapes  for  lliem  from  the 
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^<i^iM  vines  that  oveirun  the  ^urroundiiiff  trees;  reciting  fbr 
"  their  amusement  all  the  epitaphs  on  the  tomb-stones ;  or 
^<  sauntering  with  a  whole  bevy  of  them»  along  the  banks  of  the 
^^  adjacent  miil-pond.'*^  And  to  young  and  old,  be^des  his  being 
an  excellent  family  gazette,  *<  carrying  the  whole  budget  of  locsu 
"  gossip  froi^fi  house  to  house,**  he  rendered  himself  excessively 
interesting,  by  his  inexhaustible  stock  of  anecdotes  and  narratives 
respecting  ghosts,  witchcraft,  and  all  other  frightful  and  .porten* 
tous  things,  not  forgetting  the  headless  horseman  of  their  native 
valley, — ^in  all  of  which  he  ba4  fuUy  as  much  faith  as  the  youngest 
or  the  oldest  of  his  wondering  audit(»*y.  Altogether,  then,  it 
might  well  be  thought,  lehabod  Crane  Ind  fisk  for  as  flourishing 
a  continuance  in  Sleepy  Hollow  as  the  state  of  humanity  could 
promise,  and  no  doubt  would  have  realized  it,  in  spite  of  all  the 
spectres  he  had  seen,  and  other  supernatural  besetments,  *^  if 
^<  his  path  had  not  .been  crossed  by  a  being  that  causes  more 
^^  perplexity  to  mortal  man,  than  ghosts,  gcUins,  and  the  whole 
"  race  of  witches  put  together,  and  that  wafr-«^iwanum.''  He 
happened  to  have  <^  a  soft  and  foolish  heart  toward  the  sex  ;*** 
and  besides  tliis  predisposition  to  the  tender  passion,  which  the 
native  charms  of  Eatrina  Van  Tassel,  only  child  of  ia  Dutch  far- 
mer, could  scarcely  fail  to  excite,  he  did  not  want  the  good  sense 
to  perceive  that  there  were  various  concomitants  which  rendered 
a  matrimonial  union  with  that  lady  highly  eligible.  The  sound* 
Bess  of  his  judgment  on  this  point  would  be  easily  made  out'to^ 
the  reader^s  entire  satisfaction,  were  we  to  quote. the  animated  de^' 
scription  of  the  farm  in  which  the  blooming  damsel  resided.  Su& 
fice  it  to  show  the  effects  on  the  enraptured  senses  of  the  hero. 

"  The  ped«g(^e's  mouth  watered,  as  he  looked  tipon  this  sumptuous 
promise  of  luxunous  winter  fare.  In  his  devouring  inind's  eye,  he  pfttured 
tohimadf  ^very  roasting  pig  running  ahout  with  a  pudding  in  its  belly,  and 
an  apple  in  its  mouth ;  the  paeons  were  snugly  put  to  bed 'in  a  comfortable 
pie,  and  ticked  in  with  a  coverlet  of  crust;  the  ^ese  were  iswiMming  in 
tlidr  own  gravy ;  and  the  ducks  pairing  cosily  in  dishes,  like  snug  married 
couples^  wiih  a  decent  competency  of  onion  sauce.  In  the  porkerft  he  saw 
carved  out  the  future  sledc  side  of  l^con,  and  juicy  relishing  ham ;  not  a 
turkey,  but  he  beheld  daintily  dressed  up,  with  its  gizzard  tmder  its  wiQ|^ 
and,  penidventure,  a  necklace  of  savoury  sausages^;  and  even  bright  chan* 
tioleer  himself  lay  sprawling  qn  his  back  m  a  side-dish>  with  uplifted  claws, 
as  if  craving  that  quarter  wnich  his  chivalrous' spirit  disdained  td  ask  while 
living.  As- the  enraptured  Ichabod  fancied  all  this,  and  as  he  rolled  his 
great  green  eyes  over  the  fat  meadow  lands,  the  rich  fields  of  wheat, 
of  rve,  of  buck«>wheat  and  Indian  corn,  and  the  orchards  btuthened  with 
mddy  Iruit,  which  surrounded  the  warm  tenement  of  Van  Tassel,  his  heart 
yearned  after  the  damsel  who  was  to  inherit  these  domains.  When  he  en- 
tered the  house,  the  conquest  of  his  heart  was  complete. — From  the  moment 
Ichabod  laid  his  eyes  upon  these  r^ons  of  delight,  the  peace  of  his  mmd 
was  at  an  end,  and  bis  only  study  was  how  to  gam  the  affections  of  the  peer« 
less  li  ugbter  of  Van  Tassel." 
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But  ayouni^  lady  every  way  so  amiaUe  was  ^  sot  likely  to  be 
without  admirers :  and  Ichabod,  of  course,  had  bis  rivals.  The 
most  formidable  of  these,  by  much— 

~  ''  was  a  burky,  roaiing^  royatering  blade,  of  the  name  of  Abraham,  or, 
accordiiig  to  the  Dutch  abbreviation,  Brom  Van  Brunt^  the  hero  of  the 
country  round,  which  rung  with  his  feats  of  strength  and  hardihood.  He 
was  broad-shouldered  and  double-jointed,  with  short,  curly,  black  hair,  and 
a  bluff,  but  not  unpleasant  countenance,  having  a  mingled  air  of  fun  and 
arrogance.  From  his  Herculean  fame  and  great  powers  of  Hmb,  he  had  re* 
ceived  the  nickname  of  Brom  Bones,  by  which  he  was  universally  known, 
He  was  famed  for  great  knowledge  and  skill  in 'horsemanship^  being  as  dex- 
terous on  horseback  as  a  Tartar.  He  was  foremost  at  all  races  and  cock- 
fights ;  and,  with  the  ascendancy  which  bodily  strength  always  acquires  in 
rustic  Hfe,  was  the  umpire  in  all  disputes,  setting  his  hat  on  one  side,  luid 
giving  his  decisions  with  an  air  aind  tone  Uiat  admitted  of  no  gainsiiy  or  ap- 
peal. He  was  always  ready  for  either  a  fight  or  a  froHc ;  had  more  mischief 
than  ill-will  in  his  composition ;  and  with  all  his  overbearing  rougliness, 
there  was  a  strong  da^h  of  waggish  good-hUmour  at  bottom.'' 

Brom  Bones,  m  short,  was  quite  a  contrast  to  Ichabod  Crane, 
and,  in  the  judgment  of  any  man  experienced  in  such  matters, 
would  undoubtedly  be  thought  more  likely  to  succeed  in  address- 
es to  the  sex.  But  love,  as  is  well  known,  is  btind.  What 
wonder  then,  if  Ichabod,  contemplating,  his  own  multifarious 
qualifications,  should  think  himself  warranted  to  persevere  in  so 
honourable  a  contest  ?  He  was  prudent  enough,  however,  to  re- 
solve on  using  a  little  caution  in  his  courtship,  rather  than  to 
take  the  field  openly  in  the  face  of  such  an  opponent.  His  visits 
at  the  farm-house,  accordingly,  were  made  in  his .  character  of  a 
singing-master ;  and  under  this  guise  he  so  far  succeeded  with 
the  young  lady,  as  to  excite  very  obvious  jealousy  in  the  breast 
of  the  redoubtable  Brom  Bones,  who  latterly  proceeded,  with  the 
help  of  his  boon  companions,  to  manifest  most  indecorous  hosti- 
lity against  him. — 

*— '^  They  harried  his  hitherto  peaceful  domains ;  smoked  out  his  singing- 
echool,  by  stopping  up  the  chimney ;  broke  into  the  school-house  at  night> 
in  spite  of  its  formidable  fastenings  of  withe  and  window  stakes,  and  turned 
every  thing  topsy-turvy ;  so  that  the  poor  schoolmaster  began  to  think  ail 
the  witches  in  the  country  held  their  meetings  there.  But  what  was  still 
more  annoying,  Brom  took  all  opportunities  of  turning  him  into  ridicule  in 
presence  o^  his  mistress,  and  had  a  scoundrel  dog,  whom  he  taught  to  whine 
in  the  n\ost  ludicrous  manner,  and  introduced  as  a  rival  of  Ichabod%  to  in« 
struct  her  in  psalmody." 

All  this  was  vexatious  enough  ;  but  the  hope  that  his  perse- 
verance would  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  hand  of  Katrina,  and 
her  goods  and  chattels,  sustained  him ;  and  how  near  he  was  to 
this  consummation  may  be  guessed  from  an  invitation  wh»c6  he 
received  one  day  to  attend  a  merry-making,  or  "  quilting  fro;- 
"  lic,^  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  that  la4y's  father.  ^  FuU  of  joy-» 
ou3  expectations  from  such  an  entertainment,  aadtjie  briU^at 
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progress  of  his  suit^  tefaich  it  might  favour,  Ichabod  prepared  his 
person  at  the  toilet  with  extra  care ;  and  that  he  might  make  his  . 
appeartance  in  the  most  gallant  style,  borrowed  a  horse  from  the 
farmer  with  whom  he  was  residing  at  the  time.     How  fitted  he  • 
seemed  for  "  lady's  love,''  when  thus  rigged  out  and  equipped, 
let  the  following  outline  testify. 

— ''  The  animal  he  bestrode  was  a  broken-down  plough  horse^  that  had  . 
outlived  almost  every  thing  hvtt  his  vidousneBS.  He  was  gaunt  and  shag- 
gedj  with  a  ewe  neck  and  a  head  like  a  hammer;  his  rusty  mane  and  tail 
woe  tangled  and  knotted  with  burrs ;  one  eye  had  lost  its  pupH^  and  was  . 
gkring  and  spectral ;  but  the  other  had  the  gleam  of  a  genuine  devil  in  it. 
Ichabod  was  a  suitable  figure  for  such  a  steed.  He  rode  with  short  stirrups^ 
wMch  brought  his  knees  nearly  up  to. the  pmnmel  of  the  saddle ;  his  sharp 
elbows  stuck  out  like  grasdioppers' ;  he  carried  his  whip  perpeQcLicularly  in 
his  hand^  like  a  sceptre^  and  as  the  horse  jogged  on>  the  mo.tiQn  of  his  a^ms 
was  not  unlike  the  flapping  of  a  pair  of  wings.  A  small  wool  hat  rested  on 
the  top  of  his  nose^  for  so  his  scanty  strip  of  forehead  might  be  called ;  and 
the  skirts  of  his  blade .  coat  fluttered  out  almost  to  the  horse's  tail.  Such 
was  the  appearanoe  of  Ichabod  and  his  steed,  as  they  shambled  qui  of  the 
gate  of  Hans  Van  Ripper,  and  it  was  altogether  such  an  apparition  as  is 
seldom  to  be  met  with  in  broad  day  light." 

Arrived  at  the  house  of  Van  Tassel,  Ichabod  found  one  of  the 
grandest  and  gayest  assemblages  which  the  country  could  fur-  . 
nishout,  and  everything  provided  for  them  that  could  cant  ri* 
bute  to  gopd  cheer— cakes  of  various  denominations  innumer'- 
able,  {Mes  of  apples^  peaches,  and  pumpkins,  slices  of  ham  and 
smoked  beef,  &c.  &c:  Sec.  in  delectable  profusion,  to  all  of  which 
the  dilatable  pedagogue  did  commendable,  and,  no  questiouj  com- 
mended justice.  Then  followed  dancing,  in  which,  with  equally 
marvellous  dexterity,  he  displayed  himself  to  the  admiration  of 
the  beholders — and  no  wonder,  as  the  enchanting  Katrina  was 
his  partner,  **  and  smiled  graciously  in  reply  to  all  his  amorouis 
"oglings;  while  Brom  Bones,  sorely  smitten  with  love  and 
*^  jealousy,  sat  brooding  by  himself  in  one  corner."  The  con- 
clusion of  this  sumptuous  and  highly  inspiring  entertainment 
was  characterized,  appropriately  enough  for  uie  climate  and 
some  of  the  party,  by  sundry  fearful  stories,  in  which  the  gallop- 
ing decapkated  Hessian  made  a  conspicuous  figure,  and  which 
produced  their  wonted  effect  on  our  star-stricken  hero. — Friend^ 
must  part.  The  company  broke  up  and  went  homewards. 
Icfaabod  alone  remained  behind,  to  the  intent  of  urging  his  me- 
rits on  the  fair  object  of  his  ardent  regard,  convinced  that  he 
had  done  all  to  ensure  success.  Alas!  how  speedily  and  re- 
morselessly does  disappointment  often  tread  on  the  heels  of  hope^i 
Katrina,  Oh  the  slut !  had  only  played  the  coquet ;  and  the  poor 
pedagogue,  chop-fallen,  and  utterly  discomfited,  had  to  take  to  his 
K0180  Gunpowder,  and  flee  the  field  1  The  particulars  of  his 
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hft^ty  retreat,  and' the  remainder  of  his  eventful  career  must  b^ 
delivered  in  the  words  of  his  historian. 

^^  It  was  the  very  witching  time  of  nig^  that  Ichabodj»  heasr^evted 
and  crest-fallen^  pursued  his  travel  homewards^  along  the  sides  of  the  Idftf 
hills;  which  rise  ahove  Tarry  Town^  and  which  he  h|^  traversed  so  cheorily 
in  the  afternoon.  The  hour  was  as  dinnal  as  himself.  Far  helow  lam  the 
Tappaan  Zee  spread  its  dusky  and  indistinct  waste  of  waters,  with  hare  and 
there  the  tall  mast  of  a  sloop^  riding  quietly  at  anchor  under,  tlie  land.  In 
the  dead  bush  of  midnight,  he  could  e^en  near  the  barldng  of  the  watch<» 
dog  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Hudson ;  hut  it  was  so  vi^e  aodfaint 
as  only  to  sive  an  idea  of  his  distance  from  this  faitiiiful  companion  of  msB. 
{'j'ow  and  tnen  too,  the  loi^-dmwn  crowing  of  a  eodk,  accidentally  awato* 
ed,  would  sound,  far  off,  from  some  farm  house  away  among  the  hillan-4iat 
it  was  like  a  dreaming  sound  in  his  esr.  No  signs  of  life  occurred  near  lu^, 
hut  occasionally  the  melanchol]f  ehirp  of  a  cri^t,  or  perhaps  the  gnl;^9il 
twang  of  a  bull  frog,  from  a  neiglibourmg  mai^^h,  as  if  sleeping  unaWQiDit? 
ably,  and  turning  suddeiily  in  his  bed*  All  the  stories  of  ghosts  8n4  gob* 
lins  that  he  had  heard  in  tne  af tenuxm,  now  eame  crowdii^  iroon  his  f^sltf 
lection.  Thenight  grew  darker  and  darker ;  the  stars  seemed  to  sink  deep« 
er  in  the  sky,  and  driving  clouds  oocasionsUy  hid  them  from  hia  sights  Ve 
had  never  felt  so  lonely  and  dismal,  He  was,  moreover,  appr<|a3iing.  t)ie 
very  place  where  many  qf  the  scenes  of  the  ghost  stimes  had  been  laid.  In 
the  centre  of  the  road  stood  an  enormous  tulip  txee,  whiph  towered  Ifte  s 
giant  above  all  the  other  trees  of  the  neighboitrhood,  and  formed  a  kind  of 
und-msrk..  Its  limbs  were  gnarled,  and  fantastic;, .  large  enoiigh  to  fona 
trunks  for  ordinary  tress,  twisting  down  almost  to  the  earthy  and  rising 
again  into  the  air.  It  was  connected  with  the  tra^csl  story  of  the  uafortu- 
nate  Andre,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  hard  by  ;  and  was  umverssUy 
known  by  ibe  name  <^  Mijor  Andre's  tree.  The  common  people  regarded 
it  i^ith  a  mixture  of  respect  and  superstition,,  partly  out  of  sympathy  ^or 
the  fate  of  its  ill-starred  namesake,  and  ]jartl^  from  the  tales  o£  strange 
flights  and  doleful  lamentations  told  concerning  it.  As  Ichabod  approachea 
this  fearful  tree,  he  began  to  whistle;  he  thought  his  whistle  was  answered: 
it  was  but  a  blast  sweeping  sharply  through  the  dry  brasiches.  As  he  a^H 
pfoached  a  little  nearer,  he  thought  he  saw  something  white>  hanging  m 
the  midst^of  the  tree ;  he  paused  and  ceased  whistling ;  but  on  looking  mcnre 
narrowly,  perceived  that  it  was  a  place  where  the  tree  had  been  scathed  by 
lightning,  and  the  white  wood  laid  bare.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  groan-— his 
teeth  <^attered,  and  his  knees  smote  ^Sgainst  the  saddle:  Jit  was  bnt  the 
nibbing  of ,  one  huge  boiwh  upon  another^  as  they  were  swayed  about  by 
the  breeze.  He  passed  we  i^ee  in  safety,  but  new  perils  .lay  before  him. 
^bout  two  hundred  yards  from  the  tree,  a  small  brook  crossed  the  road, 
'«nd  ran  into  a  marshy  and  thickly«wooded  glen,  known  by  the  name  of 
Wiley's  Swamp.  A  few  rough  logs,  laid  side  by  side,  served  for  a  bridge 
florer  this.stream^  On  that  side  of  ^  road  where  the  brook  entered  the 
wood,  a  group  of  oaks  and  chesnuts,  matted  thick  with  wild-mpe  vines, 
threw  a  cavernous  gloom  over  it.  To  pass  this  bridge,  was  the  severest 
trial.  It  was  at  this  identical  spot  that  the  unfortunate  Andre  was  cap- 
tdred,  and  under  t}ie  covert  of  those  chesnuts  and  vines  were  the  study 
feom&k  concealed  who  surprised  him.  This  has  ever  since  been  considened 
a  haunted  stream,  and  fearful  are  the  feelings  of  the  schod-boy  who  has  to 

Sss  it  alone  after  dark.  As  he  approached  the  stream,  his  heart  b^an  to 
ump ;  he  summoned  up,  however,  all  his  resolution,  gave  his  horse  half 
a  score  of  kicks  in  the  ribs,  and  attempted  to  dash  Inriskly  across  the  bridge ; 
hut  instead  of  starting  f<^ard^  the  perverse  old  animal  made  a  lateral 
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movement^  and  ran  broadnde  aaaihst  the  Fence.    Ichabod^  whose  fears  in<« 

creased  with  the  delay^  jerked  the  reins  on  the  other  side,  and  kicked  lust-^ 

ily  with  file  contrary  faol:  it  was  all  in  rain:  his  steed  started,  it  is  tme, 

Imt  it  was  only  to  plunee  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  into  a  thicket  of 

lyramhles  and  elder  hudies.    The  achoohnaater  now  bestowed  both  whip 

and  heel  upon  the  starveling  ribs  of  old  Gunpowder,  who  dadied  forward^ 

•  «mnfflii^  and  snorting,  but  came  to  a  stand  just  by  the  bridge,  with  a  sud- 

V  ^enness  that  had  nearly  sent  his  rider  sprawling  over  his  bead.    Just  at 

\  tiiis  moment  a  plashy  tramp  by  the  side  of  the  bridge  caught*  the  sensitiTe 

I  ear  of  Ichabod.    In  the  dark  shadow  of  the  grove,  on  the  margin  of  the 

t  lAocA:,  he  beheld  something  huge,  misshapen,  blaek,  and  towering.    It 

im  «tiiTed  not,  but  aeemed  gathered  uu  in  the  gloom,  like  some  gigantic  mon* 

>  sterready  to  spring  upon  the  traveller.    The  hair  of  the  afflrighted  peda- 

m  ^f[)gae  rose  tq^  his  head  with  terror.    What  was  to  be  done  ?    Totomand 

m  "flj  walTnoW  tookte;  and  besides,  what  chanoe  was  there  of  escaping  ghost 

^  orgic^blin,  if  such  it  was,  which  eould  ride  upon  the  winffs  of  the  wind? 

^  ^Mxmmdnii^  up,  therefore^  a  show  of  courage,  he  demanded,  in  stammerine 

it  ^iceentft— '  WhoMreyott?'    He  received  no  rfeply.    He  repeated  his  demuid 

i:  Itt  a  still  more  a^tated  voice.    StlH  there  was  no  answbr.    Once  more  he 

ci  eltdgdled  the  sides  of  the  inflexible  Gunpowder,  and,  shutting  his  eye8> 

p.  tooke  forth  with  involuntary  fervour  into  a  psalm  tune.    Just  then  th6 

f^  ^badowy  object  of  alarm  put  itself  in  mot3on,>  aHd  with  a  scramble  and 

ft  at  bound,  stood  at  once  in  the  middle  of  the  road.    Though  the  ni^t  was 

^  dark  ahd  dismal,  yet  the  form  of  the  unknown  might  now  in  some  d^ree 

f  b^  to6ertained.    He  a^ieared  to  be  a  horseman  <^  large  dimension^,  and 

^ ;  mounted  on  a  black  horse  of  powerftd  frame.    He  made  no  ofkt  of  moW* 

0  tatio6  or  sociability,  but  kept  aloof  <m  one  side  of  the  road,  jogeins  iJeng 

jjf  <m  the  blind  side  of  old  Gunpowder,  who  had  now  got  over  his  firi^t  and 

^  -vTfty watdness.    Ichabod,  who  had  no  relish  for  this  strange  midnight  com^ 

^  ^pianion,  now  quickened  his  steed,  in  hopes  of  leaving  him  behind.    The 

^  «trsnger,  however,  quickened  his  horse  to  an  equal  pace.    Idhabod  pulled 

^  -np>  and  fell  into  a  walk,  thinking  to  lag  behind— the  other  did  the  same: 

^  Jils  heatt  began  to  sink  widiin  him;  he  endeavoured  to  resume  hk  psalm* 

-tune,  but  his  parched  tongue  dove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  he  eomld 

TN>t  utter  a  stave.    There  was  something  in  the  moody  and  dogged  silence 

^)f  tiiis  pertinacious  companion  that  was  mysterious  and  appalling.    It  was 

moon  ^earMlf  accounted  f(»r.    On  mountii^  a  rising  gnmnd,  which  brought 

the  figure  of  his  fellow-traveller  in  rdief  against  the  sky,  gigantic  in  hei^t^ 

w  und  muffled  in  a  cloak,  Ichabod  was  horror-struck,  on  percdviiig  that  he 

r  Vas  lie^dless !  but  his  homnr  was  still  more  increased,  on  observing  ^t  the 

^  If  edd,  -^vhich  should  havte  rested  on  his  shoulders,  was  carried  before  him  on 

^l         Ae^  panrmel  of  the  saddle !    His  terror  rose  to  desperation ;  he  rained  dcNvk 

^        ^  sliotrer  <rf  kicks  and  blows  upon  Gunpowder,  hq>ing,  by  a  sudden  move^ 

^        ^^nt     ^  Bf*^®  ^  companion  the  sl:qp---4iut  Uie  spectre  started  fVill  jump 

^^h  bitn'     Away  then  they  dashed^  through  thick  and  thin;  stones  flyings 

^^  anarkB  flashing,  at  every  bound.    Idurbod's  flimsy  gatmenta  fluttered 

MU\  ^y^^  '^  he  stretched  his  loner  lank  body  away  over  his  horse's  head,  in 
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-  my  through  the  hollow^  the  girths  of  the  saddle  gave  way,  and  he  felt  it 
■  Blipping  fifoin  under  him.  He  seized  it  hy  the  pommel^  and  endeavom-ed  to 
.  hold  it  firm^  hut  in  vain ;  and  had  just  time  to  save  himself  hy  cla^i^  old 
Gunpowder  round  the  neck^  when  ihe  saddle  fell  to  the  earthy  and  he  heard 
it  trampled  under  foot  hy  his  pursuer.  For  a  moment  the  terror  of  Haps 
Van  Ripper's  wrath  passed  across  his  mind — for  it  was  hjls  Sunday's  saddle; 
but  this  was  no  time  for  petty  fears:  the  goblin  was  hard  on  his  haunches; 
and  (unskilful  rider  that  he  was !)  he  had  much-ado  to  maintain  his  seat; 
sometimes  sHpping  on  one  sidef^  sometimes  on  another^  and  sometimes  jolted 
on  the  high  ridge  of  his  horse's  back  bone^  with  a  violence  that  he  verily 
feared  would  have  cleav^  him  asunder.  An  opening  in  the  trees  now 
cheered  him  with  the  hopes  that  the  Church  Bridge  was  at  hand.  Tl^e 
wavering  reflection  of  a  silver  star  in  the  bosom,  of  the  brook  told  him  tKat 
he  was  not  mistaken..  He  saw  the  walls  of  the  churc}i  dimly  glaring  under 
the  trees  beyond.  ^  If  I  can  but  reach  that  bridge/  thought  Ichabed^  '  I 
am  safe.'  Just  then  he  heard  the  black  steed  pan  ting,  and  blowing  close 
behind  him ;  he  even  fancied  that  he  felt  his  hot  breath.  Another  con- 
vulsive kick  in  the  ribs^  and  old  Gunpowder  sprung  upon  the  bridge;  he 
thundered  over  the  resounding  planks ;  he  gained  the  opposite  side,  and 
now  Ichabod  cast  a  look  behind,  to  see  if  ms  pursuer  should  vanish,  ac- 
cording to  rule,,  in  a  flash  of  fire  and  brimstone.  Just  then  he  saw  the 
foblin  rising  in  his  stirrups,  and  in  the  very  act  of  huirling  his  head  at  him* 
chabod  endeavoured  to  dodge  the  horrible  missile,  but  too  late.  It  en- 
countered his  cranium  with  a  tremendous  crash — ^he  was  tumbled  headlong 
into  the  dust,  and  Gunpowder,  the  black  steed,  and  the  goblin  rider,  passed 
-by  like  a  whklwind. 

The  next  morning  the  old  horse  was  found  without  the  saddle,  and  with  the 
bridle  under  his  foot,  soberly  cropping  the  grass  at  his  master'sgate.  Ichabod 
did  not  make  his  appearance  at  breakfastr—dinner-hour  came,  but  no  Icha- 
bod. .  The  boys  assembled  at  the  schooUhouse,  and  strolled  idly  about  the 
banks  of  the  brook ;  but  no  schoolmaster.  Hans  Van  Ripper  now  began  to 
fed  some  uneasiness  about  the  fate  of  poor  Ichabod,  and  his  saddle.  An 
inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  and  after  diligent  investigation,  they  came  upon  his 
traces.  In  one  part  of  the  road,  leading  to  the  church,  was  found  the  sad- 
dle, trampled  in  the  dirt ;  the  tracks  of  horses'  hoofs,  deeply  dented  in  the 
road,  and  evidently  at  furious  speed,  were  traced  to  the  bridge,  beyond 
which,  on  the  bank  of  a  broad  part  of  the  brook,  inhere  the.  water  ran  deep 
and  black,  was  found  the  hat  of  the  unfortunate  Ichabod,  and  close  beside  it  a 
shattered  pumpkin.  The  brook  was  searched,  but  the  body  of  the  schoohna&- 
ter^was  not  to  be  discovered.  Hans  Van  Ripper,  as  executor  of  his  estate,  ex- 
amined the  bundle  which  contained  all  his  worldly  effects.  They  consisted 
of  two  shirts  and  a  half;  two  stocks  for  the  neck ;  a  pair  or  two  of  worsted 
stockings;  an  old  pair  of  cordUroy  small-clothes;  a  rusty  razor;  a  book  of 
psalm  tunes,  full  of  dog's  ears;  and  a  broken  pitch-pipe.— The  mysterious 
event  caused  much  speculation  at  the  church  on  the  following  Sunday.  Knots 
of  gazers  and  gossips  were  collected  in  the  church-yard,  at  the  bridge,  and 
at  the  spot  where  the  hat  and  pumpkin  had  been  found.  The  stories  of 
Brouwer,  &c.  &c»  were  called  to  mindj  and  when  they  had  diligently  consi- 
dered them  all,  and  compared  them  with  the  symptoms  of  the  present;  case, 
they  shook  their  heads,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Ichabod  had. been 
carried  off* by  the  galloping  Hessian.  As  he  was  a. bachelor,  and  in  nobody's 
debt,  nobodv  troubled  his  head  any  more  about  him:  the  school  was  remo- 
ved to  a  diffelrent  quarter  of  the  hollow,  and  anoth^  pedagogue  reigned  in 
his  stead. 

It  is  true,  an  old  farmer^  who.  had  been  down  to  New  York,  on  a  yisiise* 
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teral  yeirs  ftfter,  and  from  whom  this  account  of  the  ghostly  adventure  waa 
fecdved,  brought  home  the  intelligence  that  Ichahod  Crane  was  still  alive  ; 
that  he  had  left  the  neighbourhood,  partljr  through  fear  of  the  goblin  and 
Hans  Van  Ripper,  and  partly  in  mortification  at  having  been  suddenly  dis- 
missed by  the  heiress ;  that  he  had  changed  his  quarters  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  country ;  had  kept  school  and  studied  law  at  the  same  time ;  had  been. 
admitted  to  the  bar,  turned  politician,  electioneered,  written  for  the  new^ 
papers,  and,  finally,  had  been  made  a  Justice  of  the  Ten  Pound  Court. 
Brora  Bones,  too,  who,  shortly  after  his  rival's  disappearance,  conducted 
the  blooming  Katrina  in  triumph  to  the  altar,  was  observed  to  look  exceed- 
^gly  knowing  whenever  the  story  of  Ichabod  Was  related,  and  always  burst 
into  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  mention  of  the  pumpkin;  which  led  some  to  sus- 
pect that  he  knew  more  about  the  matter  than  he  chose  to  tell" 

Glancing  one  morning  over  the  comic  scenes  of  Shakespeare^f 
Henry  IV.  and  carried  in  imagination  to  the  Boars  Head  tavern, 
the  thought  strikes  Mr.  Geoffrey  Crayon  of  making  a  pilgrimage 
to  Eastcheap,  to  see  if  that  abode  of  jollity  were  in  existence,  or 
he  could  light  on  any  legendary  traces  of  "  mine  hostess,'*  and 
her  merry  guests.  The  narrative  of  his  expedition  is  entertsuning 
enough,  and  may  furnish  fair  evidence  of  his  savoury  hu- 
mour and  graphic  power.  Passing  over  the  adventures  and  won- 
ders he  encountered  in  the  haunted  regions  of  Cocklane,  the 
faded  glories  of  Little  Britain,  his.  perils  in  Cateaton  Street,  and 
Old  Jewry,  &c.  &c.  he  proceeds  thus  : 

"  I  at  length  arrived  in  merry  Eastcheap^  that  ancient  region  of  wit  arid 
wassail,  where  the  very  names  of  the  streets  rehshed  of  good  cheer,  as  Pud- 
dingi'Lane  bears  testimony  even  at  the  present  day.  For  Eastcheap,  says 
old  Stow,  ^  was  always  famous  for  its  convivial  doings.  The  cookes  cried  hot 
ribbes  of  beef  rosted,  pies  well-baked,  and  other  victuals.  There  was  clat- 
tering of  pewter  pots,  harpe,  pipe,  and  sawtrie.'  Alas  !  how  sadly  is  the 
scene  changed  since  the  roaring  days  of  Falstaff  and  old  Stow.  The  mad- 
cap royster  has  given  place  to  the  plodding  tradesman ;  the  clattering  of 
pots  and  the  sound  of  ^  harpe  and  sawtrie,'  to  the  din  of  carta  and  the  ac- 
cursed dinging  of  the  dustman's  bell ;  and  no  song  is  heard,  save/  haply,  the 
strain  of  some  syren  from  Billingsgate,  chaunting  the  eulogy  of  deceased 
mackereL  I  sought,  in  vain,  for  the  ancient  abode  of  Dame  Quickly.  The 
only  relique  of  it  is  a  boar's  head,  carved  in  relief  on  stone,  which  formerly 
served  as  the  sign,  but,  at  present,  is  built  into  the  parting  line  of  two 
houses,  which  stand  on  the  scite  of  the  renowned  old  tavern. 

"  For  the  history  of  this  little  empire  of  good  fellowship,  I  was  referred 
to  a  tallow-chandler's  widow,  oppiosite,  who  had  been  bom  and  brought  up 
on  the  spot,  and  was  looked  up  to  as  the  indisputable|chronicler  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood.—Her  information  did  not  extend  far  back  into  antiquity.  She  could 
throw  no  light  upon  the  history  of  the  Boar's  Head,  jfrom  the  time  that  Dame 
Quickly  espous^  the  valiant  Pistol,  until  the  great  fire  of  London,  when  it 
was  unforttmately  burnt  down.  It  was  soon  rebuilt,  and  continued  to  flou- 
rish under  the  old  name  and  sign,  until  a  dying  landlord,  struck  with  re- 
morse-for  double  scores,  bad  measures,  and  other  iniquities  which  are  incident 
to  the  sinful  race  of  publicans,  endeavoured  to  make  his  peace  with  Heavea, 
by  bequeathing  the  tavern  to  St.  Michael's  Church,  Crooked-Lane,  toward 
the  supporting  of  a  chaplain.  For  some  time  the  vestry  meetings  were  re^ 
gularly  held  there ;  but  it  waa  observed  that  the  old  Boar  never  held  up  his 
uead  under  church-government.    He  gradually  declined,  and  finally  gave 
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bis  Ittt  gasp  aboiit  thirty  yean  aince.  The  tavern  was  then  turned  into 
shops ;  but  she  informed  me  that  a  picture  of  it  was  still  preserved  in  St. 
Michael's  Churchy  which  stood  ju&t  in  the  rear.—* 

<<  No  such  painting  was  to  he  found  in  the  Chnrch  of  St  Michael. 
'  Mairy^  and  amen!'  said  I, '  here  endeth  my  research !'  So  I  was  giving  the 
matter  up,  with  the  air  of  a  baffled  antiquary,  when  my  friend,  the  sexUm, 
perceiving  me  to  be  curious  in  every  thing  relative  to  the  old  tavern,  offered 
to  idiow  me  the  choice  vessels  of  the  vestry,  which  had  been  handed  do^ 
ftom  remote  times,  when  the  parish  meetings  were  held  at  the  Boar's  Head. 
These  were  deposited  in  the  parish  club-roomi  which  had  been  transferred, 
on  the  decline  of  the  ancient  establishment,  to  a  tavern  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

A  few  steps  brought  us  to  the  house,  whjch  stands.  No.  12,  Mile-Lane, 
bearing  the  title  of  the  Mason's  Arms,  and  is  kept  by  Master  Edward  Ho- 
jieybaU,  the  '  bully-rock'  of  the  establishment.  It  ifi  one  of  those  little  ta- 
verns which  abound  in  the  heart  of  the  citv,  and  form  the  centre  of  goMin 
and  inteUigence  of  the  neighbourhood.  We  entered  the  bar-room,  which 
was  narrow  and  darkling;  for  in  these  close  lanes  but  few  rays  of  reflected 
light  are  enabled  to  stru^le  down  to  the  inhabitants,  whose  broad-day  is  at 
bestimt  a  tolerable  twilight.  The  room  was  partitioned  into  boxes,  each 
containing  a  table  spread  with  a  clean  white  cloth,  readv  for  dinner.  This 
shewed  that  the  guests  were  of  the  good  old  stamp,  ana  divided  their  day 
equally,  for  it  was  but  just  one  o'dock.  At  the  lower  end  of  d:e  room  was 
a  dear  coal  fire»  before  which  a  breast  of  lamb  was  roasting.  A  row  of 
bright  brass  candlesticks  and  pewter  mugs  glistened  along  tibe  mantlepiece, 
and  an  old  fashioned  dock  ticKed  in  one  comer.  There  was  something  pri- 
mitive in  this  medley  of  kitchen,  parlour,  and  hall,  that  carried  me  back  to 
earlier  times,  and  pleased  me.  The  place,  indeed,  was  humble,  bat  every 
tiling  had  that  look  of  order  and  neatness,  which  bespeaks  ^e  superintend- 
ence of  a  notable  English  housewife.  A  group  of  amphibious  looking  beings, 
who  might  be  either  fishermen  or  sailors,  were  r^aling  themsdves  m  one  of 
the  boxes.  As  I  was  a  visitor  of  rather  hi^er  pretensions,  I '  was  ushered 
into  a  Uttle  misshapen  back  room,  having  at  least  nine  comers.    It 

lighted  I         ■     "  
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oil-doth  hat,  seated  in  one  comer,  meditating  on  a  half-empty  pot  of  porter- 
The  old  sexton  had  taken  the  tandlady  aside,  and,  with  an'  air  of  pro- 
found importance,  imparted  to  her  my  errand.  Dame  Honeyball  was  a 
-  likely,  plump,  bustling,  little  woman,  and  no  bad  substitute  for  that  paragon 
of  hostesses,  Dame  Quickly.  She  seemed  delighted  with  an  opporttttiity  to 
oblige ;  ^nd,  hurrying  up  stairs  to  the  archives  of  her  house,  where  the  pre- 
cious vessels  of  the  parish  club  were  deposited,  die  returned,  smiling  and 
courtesying,  with  them  in  her  hands.  The  first  she  presented  me  was  a 
japanned  iron  tobacco  box,  of  gigantic  size,  out  of  which,  I  was  told,  the 
vestrv  had  smoked  at  their  stated  meetings,  since  time  immemorial ;  and 
vi^cn  was  never  suffered  to  be  profaned  by  vulgar  hands,  or  used  on  com- 
mon occasions.  I  recdved  it  with  beoommg  reverence  ;  bdt  what  was  my 
delight  at  beholding  pn  its  cover  the  identical  painting  of  which  I  was  in 
quest.  There  was  displayed  the  outdde  of  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern,  and 
before  the  door  was  to  be  seen  the  whole  convivial  group  at  table,  in  full 
revel ;  pictured  with  that  wonderful  fidelity  and  force,  with  which  the  por- 
traits of  renowned  generals  and  commodores  are  illustrated  on  tobacco  boxes, 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  Lest,  Jiowever,  there  should  be  any  mistake, 
the  cunning  limner  had  warily  inscribed  the  names  of  Prince  Hal  and  Fal- 
staff  on  the  bottoms  of  their  cnairs. — ^While  I  was  meditating  on  it  with  en- 
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nptml  gue.  Dame  Hon^ybatt/  who  was  li^v  gn^tified  by  the  interest  it 
(Oesitedy.puJ:  in  ny  hands  a  drinking  cap,  os  goluel^  which  luso  belonged  to 
the  Ytstry,  and  was  descended  from  the  old  Boar's  Head.  It  bore  me  in*> 
acriptaen  of  having  been  the  gift  of  Francis  Wythers,  knight^  and  was  held^ 
ibe  told  m^  in  exceeding  great  value,  being  considered  very  "  antyke.'* 
This  last  o|iuiion  was  strengthened  by  the  shabby  gentlema;n  in  the  red 
l|Qse  aiuLoil-cfedi  hat,  and  whom  I  strongly  suspect  to  be  a  lineal  descend* 
ant  from  the  valiant  Bardolph.  He  suddenly  aroused  from  his  meditation 
on  the  pot  of  porter  j  and,  casting  a  knowing  look  at  the  goblet,  exclaimed^ 
'^  Aje,  %ye,  the  head  don't  ache  now  that  made  that  there  artide  f**  ■  ' 
.  "  I  now  tamed  to  my  friend,  the  sexton,  to  make  some  farther  inquiries, 
knt  I  foond  him  sank  in  pensive  meditation.  His  head  had  declined  a  lit- 
tle- mk  'One  side  |  a  deep  sigh  heaved  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  stomach  ; 
9mA  dieug^  I  could  uot  see  a  tear  trembling  in  his  eve,  yet  a  moisture  was  evi« 
deotly  stealing  from  a  comer  of  his  mouUi.  I  followed  the  direction  of  his 
eye  tmroogh  t£e  4M>r  which  stood  open,  and  found  it  fixed  wistfrlUyon  the 
savoury  breast  €i  lamb,  roasting  in  dripping  richness  before  the  Are.  I  now 
called, to  mind,  tha^  an-  the  eagerpess  oit  my  recondif;e  investijgation,  I  was 
keqiing  the  jgwa  man  from  his  dinner,  ^^y  bowels  yearned  with  sympathy, 
and,  putting  inlifs  hand  a  small  token  of  my  gratitude  and  good-will,  I  de« 
purted  with.  A  hesorty  benediction  on  him.  Dame  Honeyball,  and  the^eiish 
dub  of-Crookedritajoe ;— not  forgetting  my  shabby  but  sententious  friend, 
in  the  oil«ck>tii  hat  and  copper  nose." 

The  next  skotch  from  which  we  shall  quote,  ^^  Little  Britain,*^ 
Soneof  theJiveiiesC  in  the  book,  though  not  finished  off  with 
most  care.  Mr.  Crayon  says  it  was  put  into  his  hands  by  an  odd« 
looking  gientleman  in  a  small  brown  wig  and  snuff-coloured  coat, 
with  whom  be  happened  to  become  acquainted  in  one  of  his  per- 
ambulations through  Che  metropolis ;  and  that  the  same  indivi- 
dual is  engaged  in  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the  very  in- 
teresting region  in  which  he  resides.  We  think  it  decidedly  in 
his  own  rich  imd  highly  coloured  style.  Of  the  locality  of  the 
cluster  of  narrow  t^treets  and  courts  denominated  Little  Britain, 
in  the  centre  of  London,  there  are  few  of  our  readers,  we  take 
for  granted^  who  need  to  be  informed.  i 

"  Little  Britain  may  truly  be  called  the  heart's  cote  of  the  city ;  the  strong*- 
hold  of  true  John  Bullism.  It  is  a  fragment  of  London  as  it  was  in  its  bet* 
ter  days,  with  its  anfiau&ted  folks  and  fashions.  Herefl0uri8h>  in  great 
preservation,  many  of  the  holiday  games  and  customs  of  ydre<  The .inha« 
Ditants  most  religiously  eat  pancakes  on  Shrove  Tuesday  ;  hotf^^erosfr-buna 
on  Oood  Friday :  and  rcast  goose  at  Midhaelmas :  they  semi'  loVe-letters  on 
Valentine's  Day;  bum  the  Pope  on  the  fifth  of  Noven^Cfr;  and  kiaaall  the 
girls  under  tbe  misseltoe  at  Christmas.  Roast  betf  and  pltnahplndding  are 
Also  held  in  superstitious  veneration,  and  port  and' sherry-  madntain  their 
grounds  as  the  only  true  £nglish  wines;  all  others  being  considered  vile 
Outlandish  beverages.  Little  Britain  has  its  long  catalogue  of  citjr  weadem^ 
which  its  inhabitants  consider  Che  wonders  of  Uk  world ;  such  as  the  great 
^  of  St.  Fa^'s,  which  sours  all  the  beer  when  it  tolls ;  the  flgnres  ilMt 
^e  the  houriB  at  St.  Dunstan's  clock  ;  the  Monument ;  the  U«ns  m'  tke 
Tower ;  and  the  wooden  giants  in  Guildhall.  They  still  believe  iir  drettna 
and  fortune-telling ;  and  an  old  woman  that  lives  in  Bull-and-Meuth  Street* 
makes  a  tolerable  subsistence  by  detecting  stolen  goods,  and  promising  the 
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girls  good  husbands.  They  are  apt  to  be  rendered  imcomfoit^ble  by  eometi 
aiid  eclipses :  and  if  a  dog  howls  dolefully  at  nighty  it  is  loi^ed  upon  as  a 
sure  sign  of  a  death  in  the  place.  There  are  even  many  ghost  stories  cui« 
rentj  particularly  concerning  the  old  mansion  houses ;  in  seyeral  of  which, 
it  is  said,  strange  sights  are  sometimes  seen.  Lords  and  ladies>  the  former 
in  full-bottomed  wigs,  hanging  sleeves,  and  swords,  the  latter  in  lappets, 
stays,  hoops,  and  brocade,  have  been  seen  walking  up  and  down  the  great 
waste  chambers,  on  moonlight  nights;  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  shades  of 
the  ancient  proprietors  in  their  court  dresses. 

^'  Little  Britain  has  lUcemse  its  sages  and  great  men.  One  of  the  most  im« 
portaint  of  the  former,  is  a  tall,  dry,  .old  genUeman,  of  the  name  of  Skryme, 
who  keeps  a  small  apothecary's  sh(^.  He  has  a  cadaverous  countenance,  M 
of  cavities  and  projections ;  with  a  brown  circle  round  each  eye,  like  a  pair  of 
horn  spectacles.  He  is  much  thought  .of  by  the  old  women,  who  consider  hhn 
as  a  kind  of  conjuror,  because  he  has  two  or  three  stuffed  alligators  hanging  up 
in  his  shop,  and  several  snakes  in  bottles.  He  is  a  great  r^er  of  almaimcks 
and  newspapers,  and  is  much  given  to  pore  over  alarming  accounts  of  :plot8,i 
conspiracies,  fires,  earthquakes,  and  volcanic  eruptions;.. which  last  pheno^ 
mena  he  considers  as  signs  of  the  times.  He  hasjalways  some  dismal  tale  of 
the  kind  to  deal  out  to  his  customers,  with  his  doses ;  and  thus,  at  the  same 
time,  'puts  both  soul  and  body  injto  an  uproar.  He  is  a  great  behever  in 
omens  and  predictions ;  and  has  the  prophecies  of  ^Robert  Nixon  and  Mother 
Shipton  by  heart.  No  nian  can  make  so  much  out  of  an  eclipse,  or  .even.an 
unusually  dark  day ;  and  he  shook  the  tail  of  the  last  comet  over  the  heads 
of  his  customers  and  disciples,  until  they  were  nearly  frightened  out  of  their 
wits.  He  has  lately  got  hold  of  a  popular  legend  or  prophecy,  on  which  he 
has  been  unusually  eloquent  There  has  been  a  saying  current  among  the 
ancient  Sybils,  who  treasure  up  these  things,  that  when  the  grasshopper  on 
the  top  of  the  Exchan8;e  shook  hands  with  the  dragon  on  the  top  of  Bow 
Church  steeple,  fearful. events  would  take  place.  iThis  strange  .cpi^unction, 
it  seems,  has  as  strangely  come  to  pass.  The  same  ^chitect  has  been  lately 
engaged  on  the  repairs  of  the  cupola  of  the  Exchange,  and  the  steeple  of 
Bow  Church  ;  and,  fearful  to  relate,  the  dragon  and  the  grasshopper  actual- 
ly lie,  cheek  by  jole,  in  the  yard  of  his  workshop.  '  Others,'  as  Mr.  Skryme 
is  accustomed  to  say,  ^may  go  star-gazing,  and  look  for,!conjunctions  in  the 
heavens,  but  here  is  a  conjunction  on  tl^e  earth,  near  at  home,  and  under 
our  own  eyes,  which  surpasses  all  the  signs  and  calculations  of  tjie  astrolo- 
gers.' Since  these  portentous  weathercocks  have  thus  laid  their  heads  to- 
gether, wonderful  events  had  already  occurred.  The  good  old  king,  not- 
withstanding he  had  Hved  eighty-two  years,  had  all  at  once  given  up  the 
ghost;  another  king  had  mounted  the  throne  ;  a  royal  duke  had  died  sud- 
denly; another  in  France,  had  been  murdered;  there  had  been  radical 
meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  the  bloody  scenes  at  Manchester; 
the  great  plot  in  Cato-street — and,  above  all,  the  Queen  had  returned  to 
England !  All  these  and  similar  events  are  recounted  by  Mr.  Skryme  witfi 
a  mysterious  look,  and  a  dismal  shake  of  the  head ;  and,  being  taken  with  his 
drugs,  and  associated  in  the  minds  of  his  auditors  with  stuffed  sea-monsters, 
bottled  serpents,  and  his  own  visage,  which  is  a  title-page  of  tribulation, 
they,  have  spread  great  gloom  through  the  minds  of  the  people  in  Little 
Britain.'  They  shake  their  heads  whenever  they  go  by  Bow  Church,  and 
observe,  that  mey  never  expected  any  good  to  come  of  taking  down  that 
steeple,  which,  in  old  times,  told  nothing  but  glad  tidings,  as  the  history  of 
Whittington  and  his  Cat  bears  witness.  The  rival  oracJ^  of  Little  Britain 
u  a  substantial  cheese-monger^  who  lives  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  old 
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touljT  mansion^  and  Is  as  magnificently  lodged  as  a  roundrbelEed  mite  is 
^e  midst  o£  one  of  his  own  Cheslures.  Indeed^  he  is  a  man  of  no  little 
standing  and  importanrej  and  his  renown  extends  through  Huggin  Lane 
and  Lad  Lane,  and  even  unto  Aldermanbuiy.  His  opinion  is  very  much 
taken  in  affairs  of  state,  ha^ng  read  the  Sunday  papers  for  the  last  half 
century,  together  with  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Rapin's  Histoiy  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Naval  Chronicle.  His  head  is  stored  with  invaluable  max- 
ims, which  have  home  the  test  of  time  and  use  for  centuries.  It  is  his  firm 
opinion  that  ^^  it  is  a  moral  impossible,"  so  long  as  England  is  true  to  herself^ 
that  any  thing  can  shake  her;  and  he  has  much  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
l^e  national  debt,  which,  som^ow  or  other,  he  proves  to  be  a  great  national 
bulwark  and  blessing.  He  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  purlieus 
of  Little  Britait^  until  of  late  years,  when,  having  become  rich,  and  grown 
unto  the  dignity  of  a  Sunday  cane,  he  begins  to  take  his  pleasure  and  see 
the  world.  He  has  therefore  made  several  excursions  to  Hampstead,  High'- 
gate,  and  other  neighbouring  towns,  where  he  has  spent  whole  afternoons 
in  looking  back  upon  the  metrouolis  through  a  telescope,  and  endeavouring' 
to  descry  the  steeple  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  Not  a  stage^cbachman  of  fiuU- 
and-Mouth  Street,  but  touches  his  hat  as  he  passes ;  and  he  is  considerad 
quite  a  patron  at  the  coach-office  of  the  Goose  and  Gridiron,  St.  Paul's' 
Church-yard.  His  family  have  been  very  urgent  for  hkn  to  make  aii  expe- 
dition to  Margate ;  but  he  has  great  doubts  of  these  new  gim-crak;ks  tide' 
steam-boats,  and  indeed  thinks  hims^  too  advanced  in  hfe  to  undertake 
sea  voyages. 

"  Little  Britain  has  occasionally  its  factions  and  divisions  ;  and  party  spirit 
Jan  very  high  at  one  time,  in  consequence  of  two  rivJal  ''  Buriu  Societies" 
being  set  up  in.  the  place.  One  held  its  meeting  at  the  Si^^ii  and'  Horse 
Shoe,  and  was  patronized  by  the  cheesemonger;  the  other  at  the  Cock  and 
Crown,  under  tne  auspices  of  the  apothecary.  It  is  needless  to  say,  diat  the 
latter  was  the  most  flouriishing.  I  have  passed  an  evening  or  two'at  each; 
and  have  acquired  much  valuable  information  as  to  the  best  mode  of  being 
huried ;  the  comparative  merits  of  church-yards ;  together  with  divers  hints 
on  the  subject  of  patent  iron  coffins.  I  have  heard  the  question  discussed 
in  all  its  bearings,  as  to  the  legality  of  prohibiting  the  latter  on  accotmt  of 
jtheirdurabHity.  The  feuds  occasioned  by  these  societies,  have  happily  died 
away  of  late ;  but  iJiey  were  for  a  long  time  prevailing  themes  of  contro- 
versy, the  people  of  Little  Britain  being  extremely  solicitous  of  funeral  ho- 
nours and  of  lying  comfortably  in  their  graves," *^ 

''  There  are  two  annual  events  which  produce  great  stir  and  sensation  in 
Little  Britain :  tl^^e  are,  St.  Bartholomew's  Fair,  and  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Day.  During  the  time  of  the  fair,  which  is  held  in  the  adjoining  regions  of 
Bmithfield,  there  is  nothing  going  on  but  gossiping  and  gadding  about. 
The  late  qtdet  streets  of  Little  Britain  are  overrun  with  an  irruption  of 
strange  figures  and  faces, — every  tavern  is  a  scene  of  rout  and  revel.  The 
fiddle  and  the  song  ^re  heard  from  the  tap-room,  morning,  noon,  and  night ; 
and  at  each  window  may  be  seen  some  group  of  boon  companions,  with  half- 
shut  eyes,  hats  on  one  side,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  tankard  in  hand,  fondling, 
and  prosing,  and  singing  maudlin  songs  over  their  liquor.  Even  the  sober 
decorum  of  private  families,  which,  I  must  say,  is  rigidly  kept  up  at  other 
times  among  jny  neighbours,  is  no  proof  against  this  saturnalia.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  keeping  maid-servants  within  doors.  Their  brains  are  ab- 
solutely set  madding  wim  Punch  and  the  Puppet-Show ;  the^Flyinjg  Horsesi'^ 
flignior  Polito;  the  Fire-Eater ;  the  celebrated  Mr.  Paap:;  and  the  Iiis^ 
CmiU    The  diildren,  top,  lavish  all  their  holiday  money  in  toyy  and  gUl 
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pngahreaid,  md  fill  the  house  with  the  liiDipntum  din  of  dnims^  trumpets, 
»nd  penny  whistles.  But  the  Lord  Mayor's  day  is  the  great  annivenary. 
The  Lord  Mayor  is  looked  up  to  hy  die  inhabitants  of  Little  Britain,  as  the 
greatest  potentate  upon  earth :  his  gilt  coach,  with  six  horses,  as  the  sum- 
mit of  human  splendour ;  and  his  procession,  with  aU  the  Sherifis  and  Al-^ 
dermen  in  his  train,  as  the  grandest  of  earthly  pageants:  How  they  exult  ^ 
in  the  idea,  jthat  the  kir^  nimself  dare  not  enter  the  dty,  without  first 
knocking  at  the  gate  of  Temple  Bar,  and  asking  permission  of  the  L(nd 
Mayor :  for  if  he  did,  hearen  and  earth !  there  is  no  knoifiring  what  might 
t«  the  consequence.  The  man  in  armour,  who  rides  before  the  Lord  Mayor, 
imd  is  the  city  champion,  has  orders  to  cut  down  every  body  that  offends 
against  the  di^ty  of  die  ci^ ;  and  then  there  is  die  little  man  widi  a  yel** 
▼et  porringer  in  ms  hand,  wno  sits  at  tfie  window  of  the  state  coach,  and 
holds  the  city  sword,  as  long  as  a  pike's  staf^Od's  blood !  if  he  once  drawft 
that  sword,  Mf^esty  itself  is  not  safe !  Under  the  protection  of  this  nrightf 
potentate,  dierdbre,  the  good  people  of  Little  Britain  sleep  in  peace.  Tem^ 
pie  Bar  is  an  effectual  barrier  against  all  interior  foes ;  and  a^  to  foreign  in« 
vasion,  die  Lord  Mayor  has  but  to  throw  hitnsdf  into  the  Tower^  call  in  the 
train  bands,  and  put  the  standing  army  of  Beef-eaters  undo:  aims,  and  he 
jnay  bid  defiance  to  the  world ! 

.  Thus  wrapped  up  in  its  own  concerns,  its  own  habits,  and  its  own  opi« 
nions,  Litde  Britain  has  long  flourished  as  a  sound  heart  to  this  gUSLtfvoh 
gous  metropolis.  I  have  pleased  myself  with  considerii^  it  as  a  chosen  spot, 
•where  the  principles  of  sturdy  John  BuUism  were  garnered  up,  like  iseed^ 
ebfn,  to  renew  the  national  character,  when  it  had  run  to'  waste  and  d^ene* 
tacy.  I  have  r^oiced  also  in  the  general  spirit  of  harmony  that  prevaiM 
dirbughout  it ;  for  though  there  might  now  and  then  be  a  few  dashes  of 
opinion  between  the  adherents  of  the  cheesemonger  and  the  apothecary,  and 
an  occasional  feud  between  burial  societies,  yet  diese  were  but  transient 
douds,  and  soon  passed  away.  The  ndghbours  met  widi  good-will,  parted 
with  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  never  abused  eadi  other  except  behind  tbeil 
backs*" 

We  shall  conclude  our  surrey  of  these  sketches  with  noticing 
one  of  them,  of  which  we  have  not  hitherto  made  mention.  It  is 
entitled  "  Stratford-On-Avon,"  and  is  of  course  fulJ  of  allusions 
to  the  ^^  master-poet,^  from  whom  the  place  so  called  has  derived 
its  faifne.  Few  persons  have  gone  there  on  a  poetical  pilgrimage, 
possessed  of  more  poetical  feelings  than  seem  to  be  enjoyed  oy 
Mr.  Crayon,  or  more  capable  of  expressing  what  those  feelings 
are.  Little  of  novelty,  however,  at  least  as  to  descriptioD,  could 
he  expected  from  him  or  any  one  else-— the  ceaseless  inquiries  of 
multitudes  of  votaries  leaving  scarcely  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  mo$t 
diligent  of  their  successors.  But  there  is  an  air  of  originality,  as 
well  as  great  beauty,  in  what  he  says  on  the  most  frequently  treat- 
ed topics.     Witness  the  following  passage. 

'^^  We  approached  the  church  through  the  avenue  of  limes,  and  entered 
by  A  Gothic  porch,  highly  ornamented,  widi  carved  doors  of  massiTe  oak. 
•Ilie  iritieiior  is  sfuudous,  and  die  sirchitectnre  and  embdhshments  superior 
to'tltose<of  most  oountry  churches.  There  are  several  ancient  monviD^nts 
«f  tuilsaily  and  gentry,  over  solne  of  whidbi  hang  iimeral  esoatcfi^bn%  and 
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banners  dn^ing  pieoiemeal  from  the  walls.  The  tomb  of  Shakespeare  ig 
in  the  cimeftL  -  The  place  is  solemn  and  sepulchral.  ^  Tall  elms  wave  be^ 
five  the  pointed  windows,  and  the  Avon^  which  nms  at  a  short  distance 
fiiom  the  walla,  keeps  up  a  low  perpetual  murmur.  A  flat  stone  marks  the 
spot  where  the  bard  is  buried.  There  are  four  lines  inscribed  on  it^  said 
to  have  been  written  by  himself  and  which  have  in  them  something  ex- 
tremely awful.  If  tb6y  are  iifdeed  his  o?m^  they  shew  that  solicitude  about 
the  quiet  of  the  grave^  which  seems  natural  to  fine  sensibilities  and  thought^ 
Ad  muids :  » 

Good  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake,  forbeare 

To  dig  the  dust  efkloased  here. 

Blessed  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones, 
.  An<l  curst  be  be  that  moves  my  bones. 

Just  over  the  grave^  in  a  niche  of  the  wall^  is  a  bust  of  Shakespeare,  put  ujji^ 
shortly  after  Ms  death,  and  considered  as  a  resemblance.  The  aroect  la 
pleasant  and  serene,  with  a  finely-arched  forehead ;  and  I  thought  I  coul4 
read  in  it  clear  indications  of  that  dieerful,  social  disposition,  by  which  he 
was  as  much  characterized  among  his  cotemporaries  as  by  tihe  vastnesa  q( 
his  genius.  The  inscription  mentions  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  decease^ 
fifty-three  years;  an  untimely  death  for  the  world:  for  what  fruit  might 
not  have  b^n  expected  from  the  golden  autumn  of  such  a  mind,  sheltered 
as  it  was  from  the  stormy  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  flourishing  in  the  aun-^ 
shine  of  popular  and  royal  favour  ?  The  inscription  on  the  tombstone  has 
not  been  without  its  d&ct.  It  has  prevented  tne  removal  of  his  remains 
from  the  bosom  of  his  native  place  to  Westminster  Abbey,  which  was  at 
one  time  contemplated.  A  few  years  since  also,  as  some  labourers .  were 
digging  to  make  an  adjoining  vault,  the  earth  caved  in,  so  as  to  leave  a 
Vacant  spltce  almost  like  an  arch,  through  which  one  might  have  reached 
into  his  grave.  No  one,  however,  presumed  to  meddle  with  hia  remains^ 
so  awf\illy  guarded  by  a  malediction ;  and  lest  any  of  the  idle  or  the  cu- 
rious, or  any  collector  of  relics,  should  be  tempt^  to  commit  depredations, 
the  old  sexton  kept  watch  over  the  place  for  two  days,  until  the  vault  waii^ 
finished,  and  the  aperture  closed  again.  He  told  me  that  he  had  made 
bold  to  look  in  at  the  hole,  but  could  see  neither  coffin  nor  bones ;  nothing 
but  dust.  It  was  something,  I  thought,  to  have  seen  the  dust  of  Shake- 
speare." 

A  visit  to  the  grave  of  our  illustrious  bard  might  have  been 
ima^ned  by  many  persons  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  taste 
and  gratitude.  Mr.  Crayon  did  not  content  himself  yfixh  it,  buf 
proceeded  to  the  family  seat  of  the  Lucys  at  Charlecot,  and  the 
park  where  the  youthful  Shakespeare  is  reported  to  have  com- 
mitted the  offence  that  led  to  his  removal  from  his  native  coun- 
try. That  portion  of  the  sketdi  which  relates  to  the  topic  is 
abundantly  interesting,  but  much  too  large  for  any  satisfactory 
notice  on  our  part,  after  the  formidable  length  to  which  we  have 
now  attained,  and  to  which  we  must  add  what  seems  to  us,  as  we 
think  our  readers  will  allow  it  to  be,  a  very  appropriate  conclu- 
sion of  our  highly  commendatory  review— ^The  author  himself, 
rf  he  should  ever  chance  to  see  our  Journal,  would  assuredly 
know  how  to  appreciate  the  compliment  we  mean  to  pay,  when 
we  leave  him  m  company  with  Shakespeare. 
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"  I  now  bdde  a  reluctant  farewell  to  the  old  hall.  My  mind  had  become 
BO  cojmpletely  possessed  by  the  imaginary  scenes  and  characters  connected 
with  it,  that  I.  seemed  to  be  actuisdly  living  amoi^  them.  Every  thing 
brought  them,  as  it  were,  before  my  eyes ;  and,  as  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room  opened,  I  almost  expected  to  hear  the  feeble  voice  of  Master  Silence 
^uavermg  forth  his  favourite  ditty : 

'^  'Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all. 
Arid  welcome  merry  ^rove-tide !"     , 

On  returning  to  my  inn,  I  could  not  but  reflect  oh  the  singular  gift  of 
the  poet;  to  be  able  to  spread  thus  the  magic  of  his  mind  over  me  very  face 
of  nature ;  to  give  to  things  and  places  a  dbuurm  and  character  not  their  own, 
and  to  turn  tms  '  working-day  world'  into  a  perfect  fairy  land.  He  is  in- 
deed the  true  necromancer,  whose  spell  operates  sot  upon  the  senses,  but 
upon  the  imagination  and  the  heart.  Under  the  wizard  influence  of  Shake- 
speare, I  had  been  talking  all  day  in  a  complete  delusion.  I  had  survejred 
the  landicajfe  through  the  prism  of  poetry,  which  tinged  every  object  with 
the  Hues  of  the  rainbow.  I  had  been  surrounded  with  fancied  beings  ;  with 
mere  airy  nothings,  conjured  up  by  poetic  power ;  yet  which,  to  me,  had 
all  the  cnarm  of  reality.  I  had  heard  Jacques  soHloquize  beneath  his  oak; 
had  beheld  the  fair  Rosalind  and  her  companion  adventuring  through  the 
woodlands ;  and  above  all,  had  been  once  more  present  with  fat  Jack  Fal- 
stafi^,  and  his  contemporaries,  from  the  august  Justice  Shallow,  down  to  the 
gentle  Master  Slender,  and  Uie  sweet  Anna  Pi^e.  Ten  thousand  honours 
and  blessings  on  the  bard  who  has  thus  gilded  the  dull  realities  of  life  with 
innocent  illusions;  who  has  spread  exquisite  and  unbought  pleasiires  in  my 
chequered  path;  and  beguiled  my  spirit,  in  many  a  lonely  hour,  with  au 
the  cordial  and  dieerfiil  sympathies  of  social  life. 

As  I  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Avon  on  my  return,  I  paused  to  contem- 
plate the  distant  church  iri  which  the  poet  lies  buried,  and  could,  not  but 
exult  in  the  malediction,  which  has  kept  his  ashes  undisturbed  in  its  quiet 
and  hallowed  vatdts.  What  honour  could  his  name  have  derived  from 
being  mingled  in  dusty  companionship  with  the  epitaphs  and  escutcHeona 
and  venal  eulogiums  of  a  tided  multitude  ?  What  would  a  crowded  comer 
in  Westminster  Abbey  have  been,  compared  with,  this  reveriend  pile,  which 
seems  to  stand  in  beautiful  loneliness  as  his  sole  mausoleum?  The  solid-' 
tude  about  the  grave  may  be  but  the  offspring  of  an  overwrought' sensibility  ; 
but  human  nature  is  made  up  of  foibles  and  prejudices ;  and  its  best  and 
fenderest  affections  are  mingled  with  these  factitious  feelings.  He  who  has 
sought  renown  about  the  worldj  and  has  reaped  a  full  harvest  of  worldly  fa- 
vour, will  find,  after  all,  that  there  is  no  love,  no  admiration,  no  applause^ 
so  sweet  to  the  soul  as  that  which  springs  up  in  his  native  place. .  It  is  there 
that  he  seeks  to  be  gathered  in  peace  and  honour  among  his  kindred  and  his 
early  friends.  And  when  the  weary  heart  and  failing  head  b^n  to  warn 
him  that  the  evening  of  life  is  drawmg  on,  he  turns  as  fondly  as  does  the  in- 
fant to  the  n^iother's  arms,  to  sink  to  Sleep  in  the  bosom  of  the.  scenes  of  his 
childhood.  .  , 

How  would  it  have  cheered  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  bard,  when,  wander- 
ing forth  ill  disgrace  upon  a  doubtful  world,  he  cast  back  a  heavy  look  uponhis 
^atamal  home>  could  he  have  foreseen  that,  before  many  years,  he  should  re- 
turn to  it'  covered  with  renown ;  that  his  name  should  become  the  boast  and 
gbry  of  his  native  place ;  that  his  ashes  should  be  religiously  guarded  as  its 
inost  pr^ious  treasure;  and  that  its  lessening  spire,  on  which  his  eyes  were 
fixed  in  tearful  contemplation,  should  one  day  become  the  beacon,  towering 
amidst  the  gentle  landscape,  to  guide  the  literary  pilgrim  of  every  nation  to 
his  tomb." 
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Art.  VL— 7%<?  Natural  History  of  Ants.  By  M.  R  Hcber, 
Member  of  the  Physical  and  Natural  History  Society  of  Ge- 
neva, &c.  &c*  Translated  from  the  French,  with  additional 
notes,  by  Jv  R.  Johnston,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  ISi&o.  Pp.  398. 
London.     Longman  and  Co.     1830. 

L  HE  foresight  and  industry  of  the  ant  have  been  the  theme  of 
the  moralist  in  all  ages.  The  classical  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to 
recoUect  the  fine  contraist  of  the  Roman  poet,  between  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  the  labours  of  this  diminutive  insect  and  the  an- 
xious cares*  and  useless  toils  of  the  miter. 

"Sicut 
Parvula  (nam  exemplo  est)  magni  formica  labaris 
Ore  trahit  quodcun(}ue  potest^  atque  addit  acervo 
Quem  struit,  hand  ignara  ac  non  incauta  futuri."         ^  Hor. 
Derived  from  higher  authority,  a  similar  sentiment  is  expressed 
in  the  form  of  a  precept :  «  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggara ;  con- 
sider her  ways,  and  be  wise ;  which  having  no  guide,  overseer, 
or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  het 
food  in  the  harvest."     Prov*  vi.  &.  , 

The  social  habits,  wonderful  activity,  and  astonjishing  labours 
of  a  being  of  such  insignificant  magnitude,  could  not  long  be 
overlooked  even  by  the  most  careless  observer.  But  till  the  au- 
thor of  the  present  work  commenced  his  curious  inquiries,  tho 
history  of  the  ant,  although  the  researches  of  naturalists  had  been 
often  directed  to  its  elucidation,  was  comparatively  little  known. 
The  period  is  not  far  distant  when  even  those  who  had  studied  the 
habits  of  thes^  insects  were  so  inaccurate  in  their  observations  as 
to  mistake  the  larvae  for  the  ova ;  and  it  has  been  long,  and  still 
is,  a  vulgar  error  in  this  country,  that  the  same  larvse  are  grains 
of  com  which  the  ant  has  provided  for  its  winter  store. 

Leeuwenhoeck  is  the  first  naturalist  that  has  correctly  traced 
the  history  of  the  ant,  and  described,  with  precision,  the  changes 
through  which  it  passes  from  the  ovum  to  the  perfect  insect.  The 
excellent  and  accurate  descriptions  of  Swammerdam  threw  still 
more  light  on  the  subject ;  Linnaeus,  with  his  usual  discrimina- 
tion and  sagacity,  distinguishes  seven  species  as  natives  of  Swe- 
den; De  6eer  contributed  much  important  information  to  the 
ducidation  of  their  habits  and  manners,  although,  in  controvert- 
ing the  opinions  of  Linnaeus,  he  is  chargeable  with  some  eirors ; 
Latreille  confirms  many  of  the  dubious  facts  announced  by  other 
authors ;  and  M.  Huber,  in  the  work  before  us,  by  his  unwearied 
patience  and  ingenious  contrivances,  has  done  more  than  all  his 
predecessors,  not  only  by  brinring  together  the  scattered  mate- 
nals  of  their  history,  but  by  adding  to  the  faithful  portrait  which 
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he^  has  exhibited,  many  new  and  striking  features  of  this  singular 
tribe  of  insects. 

To  every  naturalist  the  name  of  Huber  has  been  long  known 
by  his  exceUent  work  on  bees,  whose  kindred  manners  and  habits, 
it  seems  probable,  led  him  to  prosecute  these  researches,  U>e  de- 
tail of  which  is  the  ground-work  of  the  present  treatise.  The 
£rst  of  the  twelve  chapters  into  which  the  whole  is  divided  is  de- 
Toted  to  th^  architecture  of  ants,  or  the  methods  of  construetiiig 
and  securing  th^  places  of  abode.  The  habitations  of  ants  are 
either  fabricated  with  earth,  formed  in  the  trunk  of  solid  trees, 
or  composed  of  leaves  and  stalks  of  plants.  In  these  three  me- 
thods of  building,  various  modifications  are  adopted  ;  but  what- 
ever  be  the  diversity  of  construction,  the  ingenuity  and  skill  that 
appear,  discover  no  mean  degree  of  intelligence,  while  the  con- 
cert  aod  co-operation  of  so  numerous  a  body  of  individuals  must 
ever  excite  admiration  and  wonder. 

The  fallow  ant,  Formica  rufay  Lin.  is  divided  by  the  author 
into  two  species,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  well-marked 
eharacters,  as  well  as  by  a  difiPerence  in  tbeir  habitations.  The 
back  of  the  one  species  is  black,  and  that  of  the  other  is  red ;  the 
first  fixes  its  abode  on  the  sides  of  hedges  and  meadows,  and  the 
second  selects  for  its  habitation  a  place  in  the  woods  or  forests. 
Here  it  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  a  community  of  ant^ 
.  is  composed  of  three  kinds,  workers,  males,  and  females;  and 
'^  as  an  example  in  the  fallow  ant  with  the  black  back,  the  workers 
are  of  a  fiEdtow  red,  the  females  are  of  the  same  colour,  and  the 
males  are  of  an  unpolished  black.  Diver^ties  are  also  observed 
among  the  three  kli^ds  in  the  form  and  structure  of  the  difierent 
parts  of  their  bodies. 

The  fallow  ant.,  which  is  common  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
is  a  native  of  the  woods ;  and  the  extensive  hillocks  seen  in  such 
places  are  its  habitations.  The  materials  employed  in  their  con- 
struction are  straw,  pieces  of  wood^  leaves,  minute  sheUs,  and 
different  kinds  of  grain  ;  and  the  main  design  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ant-hill  is  to  carry  off  the  water,  to  defend  the  in- 
jnates  from  the  injuries  of  the  air,  and  from  hostile  attacks,  and 
to  regulate  the  temperature  necessary  for  the  preservation  and 
jsvolution  of  their  progeny.  The  shape  of  the  nest  is  conical ; 
ayenues  are  formed  for  tne  free  passage  of  the  ants ;  and  their 
number  depends  on  the  population  and  extent  of  the  little  re- 
public. Sometimes  only  a  single  aperture  is  formed  at  the  top 
of  the  hillock;  but  more  frequently  several  openings  are  ar- 
ranged circularly,  and  seem  necessary  to  give  free,  egress  to  the 
vast  multitude  of  busy  labourers  of  which  the  colony  is  composed. 

During  the  day,  while  the  fallow  spts  are,  employed  in  theif 
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labours  on  the  oiXtside  oi  the  luUock,  they  ate  at  hand,  la  give 
ijbe  alarm  to  those  within  of  any  threatened  danger ;  but  i»  the 
night)  when  they  haye  <:eased  mxn  toil,  and  have  retired  to  the 
iaterior  of  their  halntation,  as  the  author  justly  observes,  under 
the  guidance  of  that  wisdom  which  regulates  the  universe,  they 
provide  for  their  safety,  and  secure  themselves  from  those  dittb- 
gers  to  which  their  unguarded  abode,  would  be  otherinse  esu^ 
posed.  As  night  approaches,  a  new  series  of  labours  commences  ; 
the  spacious  avenues  are  diminished,  the  openings  disappear, 
and  the  dome  is  finally  closed  on  all  ^des.  In  executing  this 
necessary  work,  Uttle  pieces  of  wood  are  collected  and  deposited 
at  the  entrance ;  as  the  operation  advances,  smaller  piec^  are 
employed ;  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  dried  leaves.    In  the 

Srogress  pf  this  w<^k,  the  members  of  this  active  repuUie  gsa- 
ually  retire  to  tl^  interior  apartments  before  the  last  pasuiges 
are  cio»sd,  and  one  or  two  only  r^nain  without,  or  are  stationed 
behind  the  doors  on  guards  while  the  rest,  in  perfect  security, 
enjoy  their  repose  or  engage  in  different  occupations. 

In  the  morning  a  few  ants  are  first  seen  roaming  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  anUhill,  others  ip*ke  their  appearance  from  time  to 
time,  and  others  stiU  issuing  fnom  their  recesses,  begin  to  remove 
the  wooden  bars  that  shut  up  the  entrance ;  the  passage  are  at 
length  free ;  and  the  materials  with  which  they  were  closed  are 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  th^  nest*  This  labour  occupies^ 
their  industry  for  several  hours.  On  days  of  rain  the  passagea 
remain  closely  shut  up ;  when  the  appearance  of  the  dlouds  in- 
dicates showery  weather,  they  are  only  partially  opened ;  and 
when  the  rmn  falls  they  are  again  as  completely  secured  as  on 
the  approach  of  night 

To  those  ants  whose  nests  exhibit  the  external  aspect  of  hil- 
locks of  earth,  without  admixture  of  other  materials,  and  present 
io  the  interior  a  series  of  labyrinths,  vaults  and  galleries  very 
ingeniously  constructed,  the  author  has  given  the  name  of  ma- 
son-ants. Of  the  propriety  of  this  aweliation  doubts  may  be 
entertained,  since  every  kind  of  ant,  whatever  be  the  diversity 
of  materials  employed  in  the  construction  of  its  habitation,  p^« 
fonns  the  work  of  the  mason.  The  brown  ant,  Formica  brun^ 
nea  of  Latreille,  is  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  industrious  of 
the  mason-ants  ^  it  forms  its  nest  of  different  stories,  each  of 
which  is  four  or  ^ve  lines  in  height;  and  the  paste  of  earth 
employed  by  this  species  is  so  fine,  that  the  inner  surface  of 
t)ie  walls  is  smooth  and  polished.  In  each  story,  numerous 
cavities,  lodges  of  smaller  aimensions,  and  long  galleries  for  ge- 
neral communication  are  distributed ;  the  arched  ceilings  covering 
the.most  spaci9us  halls  tpcQ,  sjupported  by  little  columns,  slender 
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"walis,  or  regular  buttresses  ;  and  chambers  having  a  single  en- 
^trance  which  communicates  with  the  Ibwer  story,  and  large  op^ 
spaces,  serve  as  a  kind  of  cross  road  in  which  bH  the  streets  ter- 
minate. Some  of  the  hillocks  belonging  to  this  species  conast 
of  twenty  stories  above  the  surface,  and  of  an  equal  number  tin* 
^er  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  anrangement  affords  them 
every  facility  and  accommodation  for  placing  their  progeny  in 
the  requisite  temperature.  When  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  too 
.powerful,  the  laryse  are  removed  to  the  lower  apartment,  and 
when  the  rainy  season  commences,  they  are  conveyed  to  the 
upper  stories  of  the  ant-hill. 

In  watching  the  progressive  labours  of  the  brown  ants,  M. 
Huber  found  that  they  kept  within  their  habitation  during  the 
•day.;  but  .the  fresh  air  and  the  evening  dew  invited- them  to  a 
^renewal  of  their  labours ;  and  a  gentle  shower  of  rain  inspired 
them  with  redoubled  vigour  in  their  industrious  exertions.  When 
itheriun  commences,  they  issue  from  their  subterranean  recesses, 
and  having  ascertiuned  the  fact,  immediately  return,  and  then 
re-appear  on  the  surface,  each  ant  bearing  between  its  teeth  a 
pellet  of  earth,  which  is  deported  on  the  roof  of  the  nest. .  As 
the  work  advances,  walls  are  seen  rising  on  all  sides,  and  co- 
lumns ranged  at  regular  distances,  are  observed  starting  up  for 
supporting  the  ceiling  of  halls  and  spacious  apartments.  The 
«nt  forms  the  pellet  of,  earth  hj  scraping  it  with  the  end  of  its 
«ni|ndibles ;  and  this  pellet  bemg  deposited  in  its  proper  place, 
is  first  pressed  with  the  teeth,  and  then  rendered  more  compact 
ynAi  the  feet?  of  the  insect  When  the  walls  or  partitions  of  a 
gallery  have  reached  .the  height  of  four  pr  five  lines,  fragments 
of  moistened  earth  are  attached  to  the  interior  of  each  wall; 
nearly  in  a.  horizontal  direction,  and  being  extended  with  the 
new  fragments,  meet  in  the  middle,  and  form  the  covering 
of  the  gallery,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 
The  halls  are  sometimes  two  inches  wide,  and,  in  forming 
their  ceiling,  the  work  commences  from  each  of  the  support- 
ing pillars  as  from  a  centre,  and  the  layer  of  earth,  which  is 
horizontal,  and  slightly  convex,  is  carried  forward  to  meet  the 
several  portions  advancing  from  different  points;  when  the 
whole  is  finished  it  is  more  closely  cemented  by  a  fall  of  rain, 
and  is  completely  consolidated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  fa- 
vourable drcumstances  a  story  is  constructed  in  seven  or  eight 
hours. 

In  one  case  the  author  observed  a  body  of  ants  begin  the  con^ 
stmction  of  a  second  story  immediately  after  the  completioifi  of 
the  first,  and  in  this  labour  they  persevered  for  several  'hours ; 
but  the  mn  ceased  before  the  work  was  covered  in,  and  ft  ke»z 
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wind  springing  up,  dried  the  earthy  paste  so  rafudly  thai  it 
crambled  and  felL  into  powder.  Perceiving  their  efforts  fruit- 
less, '  they  not  only  abandoned  the  work,  but  demolished  the 
whole  apartments  that  were  yet  uncovered,  and  scattered  the 
materials  over  the  roof  of  the  last  story.  From  these  facts  in 
the  history  of  the  labours  of  ants  in  the  construction  of  their 
nests,  the  author  infers  that  these  insects  depend  entirely  on  the 
moisture  of  the  earth,  or  on  the  rain  that  falU,  and  not  on  any 
glutinous  lix|uid  secreted  from  their  own  bodies,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  paste  of  which  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  formed. 
This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  effect  of  ian  artificial  shower 
whi^  ix)used  the  whole  community  to  a  renewal  of  their  labours 
in  enlarging  their  mansion.  Water  in  a  minutely  divided  state 
was  thrown  upon  the  ant-hill  by  means  of  a  brush.  The  mois- 
ture of  the  roof  brought  the  inhabitants  from  their  retirement 
to  the  surface;  and  the  sprinkling  being  continued,  they  sup-' 
posed  it  was  natural  rain,  and  commenced  their  work  with  great 
vigour.  They  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  hillock,  brought 
up  little  masses  of  the  eiirth,  deposited  them  on  the  roof,  con- 
structed walls  and  chambers,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
finished  an  entire  story, 

-  In  no  part  of  the  remarkable  history  of  ants  is  more  sagacity 
di^ptayed  than  in  the  wonderful  economy  of  labour  observed  in 
the  construction  of  their  habitation.  When  additional  apart- 
ments are  required,  the  materials  are  not  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance, which,  with  all  their  activity  and  industry,  would  render 
the  labour  of  such  diminutive  workmen  infinite,  but  the  quarry 
being  on  the  nearest  spot,  they  are  dug  out  from  the  bottom  of 
the  nest.  A  double  advantage  is  thus  gained  by  the  same  ope- 
ration ;  for  while  a  new  stcny  is  reared  above,  the  excavation 
which  furnished  the  materials  is  fitted  up  as  an  additional  range 
of  apartments  below. 

To  ascertain  whether  ants  act  in  concert  or  independently  of 
each  other,  the  author  directed  his  researches  to  trace  the  la^ 
hours  of  the  dark  ash-coloured  ant,  Formica  fusca^  Lin.  and 
watching  the .  operations  of  a  single  individual  of  this  species, 
he  observed  that,  unconnected  with  others,  and  following  out 
its  own  plan,  it  collected  fragments  for  itself,  placed  them  on  the 
nest,  and,  labouring  for  some  time  with  great  ardour  and  perse- 
venance,  formed  a  path  of  three  inches  in  length.  When  any 
want  of  coincidence  is  perceived  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  the 
building,  as  when  a  wall  is  too  low,  the  defect  is  immediately 
supplied.  In  one  instance  the  author  observed  a  vaulted  roof 
projected  from  the  wall  of  a  chamber ;  but  as  it  approached  the 
opposite  side,  the  wall  from  which  it  was  projected  was  found 
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to  be  too'low.  I'he  error  being  observed,  the  roof  was  imme- 
diately  taken  doivn,  the  wall  raised,  and  a  new  ceihng  eon* 
stnicted  of  the  fragments  of  the  fimner.  From  these  tacts  and 
obselrvaiions,  the  author  concludes  that  each  ant  acts  ind^en- 
dently  of  its  companions ;  that  each  can  fionn  and  execute  {daw 
tat  itself,  and,  as  occanon  requires,  oontiDues  loi.  pidish  and  re^ 
touch  its  work ;  and  that  the  rest,  perceiving  the  ofcject  ia  view, 
unite  their  efforts,  and  without  mistaking  the  design,  or  marring 
its  progress,  unerringly  and  vigorously  co-opontte  in  its  execo. 
tion. 

Not  less  interesting  ftre  the  author^s  observaikions  and  detaik 
ef  the  architectural  aengns*Df  those  ants  which  form  th€»r  nesU 
in  limber,  and  of  those  which  construct  their  habitations  in  saw- 
dust ;  but  as  we  must  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  other  parts 
of  their  wonderful  history,  we  reluctantly  refer  the  reader  .to  the 
work  itself,,  assuring  him  that  his  curiosity  wiJl  be  in  no  small 
degree  gratified  by  the  perusal. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  eggs,  krvse  aind  pupse, 
occupies  the  second  chapter,  and  the  third  tireats  of  the  fecun^ 
dation  of  ant8,p-«-a  method  of  discussing  the  subject  obviously 
preposterous.  The  author,  aware  of  this,  endeavours  to  assign 
reasons  for  deviatmg  fVom  the  natural  order ;  but  we  scarcely 

Crioeive  the  advantage  of  more  distinct  elucidation  which  he 
s  proposed  to  himself.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  more  suitable  to 
the  necessary  brevity  of  our  remarks,  to  reverse  this  arrange- 
ment. 

In  the  constitution  of  a  community  of  ants,  three  distinct 
classes  of  individuds  are  recognized,  namely,  the  labourers  or 
working  ants,  by  far  the  most  numerous  class,  the  females,  and 
the  males.  The  last  two,  destined  only  to  continue  the  speaes; 
seem  to  take  no  concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  perform 
no  part  of  the  work  in  the  construction  of  their  habitation,  col- 
lect no  provisions,  axid  discover  ho  affection  or  solicitude  for  their 
progeay.  Every  thing  that  requires  activity  and  exertion,  from 
the  construction  of  the  greatest  works  to  the  smallest  offices,  the 
care  of  their  young  in  fdl  stages  of  their  Existence,  till  they  ar- 
rive at  maturity,  and  even  the  business  of  administering  food  td 
the  males  and  females,  is  cheerfully  undertaken  and  promptly 
executed  by  the  labourers.  Here  also  it  may  be  proper  to  no^ 
tice,  that  the  males  and  females  are  each  furnished  with  four 
membranous  wings,  while  the  working  ants  are  destitute  of  those 
instruments  of  motion. 

When  the  proper  period  arrives  for  a  colony  of  ants  to  mi- 
grate, the  requisite  temperature  of  the  air  for  ^is  purpose  being 
^bout  67%  Fahrenheit,  a  very  busy  scene  is  exhibited  on  the  outer 
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^r&ce  of  the  htUock,  The  winged  inhnbittti^  which  are  the 
imdes  and  fentides,  about  to  tdce  their  flight,  make  their  ap^ 
'  pearance ;  and;  in  the  imdst  c(  great  seeming  disorder  and  agita- 
tion, run  about  the  ant-hill,  or  climb  the  plants  in  the  vicinity. 
In  these  morements  they  have  a  nuiberouB  escort  of  labourers, 
.who  follow  their  steps  with  ceaseless  solicitude,  and  sometimes 
attempt  to  retain  and  reconduct  them  to  their  former  residence, 
or  offer  them  food  as  the  last  token  of  their  care  and  affection. 
The  males,  which  are  by  flur  die  most  numerous,  first  quit  the 
paternal  roof,  and  take  flight ;  they  are  quickly  followed  by  the 
femides;  the  winged  tritie  th  one  united  swarm  disappear  in  the 
air;  and,  having  pcarformed  their  destined  course,  ^turn  to  the 
earth  to  form  a  new  community.  The  workers  for  some  timfe 
continue  to  retrace  the  steps  of  their  departed  friends,  whom 
they  are  never  to  see  more,  and  then  re-enter  the  nest  and  close 
up  the  entrance. 

It  had  been  surmised  by  naturalists,  that  the  sWatm  of  winged 
nuts,  after  their  flight  in  me  air  for  the  purpose  of  Impregnating 
the  females,  returned  to  the  parent  abode.  But  the'  author^ 
observations  fuUy  establirii  the  fact,  that,  having  once  taken  then: 
departure,  diey  never  revis|t  their  former  residence.  Whatever 
other  necessaiy  functions  may  be  .performed  during  their  aeridl 
excursion,  the  establishment  of  new  cdoniea  is  uncbubtedly  onb 
of  the  principal  objects  of  their  emigration. 

If  the  whole  of  the  impregnated  females  abandoned  the  p^ 
rent  habitation,  it  would  be  unavoidably,  and  in  a  short  time, 
without  inhabitants.  But  the  working^  ants  are  too  anxious  for 
the  continuance  of  their  race  to  permit  any  such  disaster  to  be- 
ial  the  community.  During  the  buay  scene  which  precedes  tht 
flight  of  the  new  ccdony,  some  females,  of  whose  inrpregnation 
the  idbouners  are  quite  aware,  are  seized,  arid  even  forcibly  car- 
ried back  to  the  interior  of  the  nest  Impressed  with  the'  high 
destkiy  whidi  they  are  about  to  fulfil,  in  giving  birth  to  a  new 
race  fo^  the  support  of  the  estabhshment,  S\ey  i^luntarily  divest 
themselt^Ptof  their  wings,  as  ho  longer  useful  app^ndi^s,  and 
experience  from  the  larourers  aU  the  attention  and  kind  oilicek 
that  solicitude  and  affection  can  dictate. 

Much  speculation  has  been  employed  by  naturalists  in  attempt- 
ing  to  discover  whether  the  seeming  violence  of  removing  the 
^ngs  was  idSicted  by  the  female  ant  herself,  or  was  sustained  from 
others.  The  ingenious  oontrivatioe  of  the  author,  in  the  use  of  a 
klass  covering,  or  hive,  by  which  he  acquired  a  great  deal  of  know, 
ledge  concerning  their  .manners  and  habits,  has  enabled  him  to 
settle  this  point  in  a  very  satisfactory  way  ;  and,  from  atletotiv^ 
^sefvatk)n;  hje  has  found  that  thp  imptegnated  female,  na  longer 
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dearous  of  enugrntJuig  from  the  parent  rcxiif^  jpehnits' herself  to 
be  conducted  to  .the  cell  prepared  for  her  reception. by  the. cane 
of  th6  labourers,  and  at  /once  ni^akes  this  ToluntiEu^  sacrifice  of 
the  instruments  of  flight. .  This. operation  ^eems  to  xequire  no 
great  exertion ;  for  after  the.  wings  are  drawn  backward  and 
forwards  two  or  three  times,  the  whole  four  drop  off;  and  the 
wingless  ant,  without  appearing  to  have  suffered  from,  the  ef- 
fort, trims  her  body  with  the  hind  feet,  But  in  some  eases  k 
has  been  observed,  that  the  labou^ers^  after  seizing  some  females 
that  were  about  to  take  flight,  tor^  off  the  wings,  ^nd  conducted 
them  back  to  their  residence.  Did  this  arise  from  excessive 
anxiety,  lest  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  maintatii- 
ing  the  population  ?  ^     . 

Many  oviparous  aniinals,  and  most  iosects,  after  they  have 
deposited  their  eggs,  take  no  farther  concern  for  their;  future 
progeny.  The  turtle  and  the  crocodile,  after  covering  up  their 
ovta  in  the  sand,  leave  them  to  be;  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun ;  the  common  butterfly  attaches  the  germs  of  the  succeeding 
generation  to  those  plants  which  iurnish  food  to  the  larvaj.  and 
they  are  brought  to  maturity  by  the  same  genial  influence ;  and 
the  dragon-fly  drops  its  eggs  near  pools,  of.  water  in  .which  the 
future  race,  altogether  independent  of  the  parent,  is  to  spend 
the  next  period  of  its  existetice. 

Far  different  from,  this  seeming  disregard  of  .the  future  pro»» 
geny,  is'  the  economy  of  the  ant  m  rearing  its  young.  No  part 
of  this  duty  is  performed  by  the  females ;  the/whole  of  it,  as 
indeed  of  every  thing  else  connected  with  the  welfabe  of  the  cony- 
munity,  devolves  on  the  labourers,  who  discharge  it  with  an  as*- 
siduity  and  affeetion  that  are  without  example  in  the  whde  range 
of  animated  beings.  The  mother  who  is  to  give  birth  to  the,  hew 
race  is  guarded  with  unceasing  attention,  and  nourished  with  the 
most  anxious  care.  The  excluded  ova,  which  are  enclosed  in  a 
soft  membraiious  covering,'  are  immediately  taken; in  charge,  of 
the  labourers,  who  turn  them  continually  with  their,  tongues 
and  always  keep  them  moistened.  This  attention,  seems  abiso- 
lutely  necessary  to'promote  their  future  evolution ;  for  from  the 
author's  experiments  it  appears,  that  they  never  come  to  matu- 
rity if  they  are  permitted  to  become  perfectly  dry. 

During  this  process  of  hatching,  the  ova  are  observed  to  iiN 
crease  in  size,  contrary  to  what,  happens  to  most  insects ;  and 
in  fifteen  days  the  transformation  to  the  larva  state  takes^  place. 
In  this  state  they  are  fed  and  nourished  by  the  labourers ;  aQd 
in  the  succeeding  change,  the  state  of  pupa  or  chrysalis,  the 
same  solidtude  is  man^sted. 

It  seems  to^be  one  of  the  ofajeels  of  constructing  the  nest  of 
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diffesent  rtoiliefi  to:  bfbVe  fdways-theccunwaiid  of  tfaatdegree.of 
he^t  which  b  necessary « for  the  evolution  of  the-  perfect  insect 
from  the  state  of  pupa.  For  this  purpose,  the  pupae  are  brought 
J9ear  the  surface,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  influence  of  the  sun^s 
r^s;  and  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  too  powerful,  they  are 
conveyed  to  a  lower  apartment.  In  cases  of  alarm*  also  when 
the.hiUock  is  injured  or  disturbed,  the  pupae  are  carried  aS  by 
their  faithful  guar^ans  to  a  place  of  safety.  Those  who  have 
intnessed  the  derangement  or  disti^rb^ce  of  an  ant-hill  by  acci- 
dent or  design,  ^iU  recollect  the  busy  and  anxious  scene  which 
follows,  when  the  labourers  transport  the  pupae,  erroneously 
supposed  tq  be  grains  of  corn,  to  their  subterranean  abode. ,  The 
same  bustle  and  agitation  mfty  be  readily  seen  by  removing,  a 
flat  stone  in  a  grass  field,-  of  which  the  community  has  taken 
advantage  for  the  roof  of  the  nest.  .  .% 

Certain  causes,  as  too  much  humidity  of  the  spot  which  thejf 
have  selected  for  their  abode,  or  too  frequent  exposure  to  dan? 
ger  or  alarm,  induce  ants  to  change  tfajeir  place  of  residencei 
The  habitation  p(  a  colony  of  fallow-ants  being  deranged,  a  fresh 
anUhill  was  observed  at ;  Uie  distance  of  ten  paces  from  the  old 
nest,  with  which  it  communicated  by  means  of  a  path  struck  out 
in  the  grass.  Alpng  this  path  they  were  seen  passing  and  re<» 
passing  in  great  numbers,  and  all  those  who  were  going  to  the 
new  establishment  were  loaded  with  their  companions ;  the  num* 
bers  of  these  carriers  increased  every  moment ;  and  after  thejs 
had  conveyed  in  this  manner  several  others  to  commence  -theic 
labours  for  the  new.cdony,  a  body  of  ants  returned  to  the  pft% 
rent  abode  to  draw  forth  subjects  for  the  new  city..  With  greaJt 
eagerness  they  were  seen  to  approach  thcar  companions,  caressed 
them  with  their  antennae,  caught  them  with  their  pincers,  and,!, 
as  the  author  expresses  it,  actually  appeared  to  propose  to  them 
the  journey  y  and  when  the  ant  to  whomthe  application  is  made^ 
seems  di^x>sed  to  emigrate,  the  messenger  from  the  new  esta^ 
blishm^nt  seizes  it  with  its  mandibles,  and  carries  it  off.  The 
recruiting  for  the  projected  colony  continues  fi^r  several  days,  or, 
till. the  whole  of  the  labourers  are  acquainted  with  the  route  to 
their  new  habitation;  and  when  the  ant-hill  is  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  their  former  residence,  intermediate  and  temporary, 
establishments  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  the  re- 
cruits, larvae,  males,  and  females,  which  they  find  themselves? 
unable  to  convev  in  a  single  journey  to  their  iSnal  destination. 

The  title  of  the  fourth  chapter  is  "  Of  the  Relation  between, 
Ants,''  (among  ants  is  the  proper  expression)  or  the  mode  by^ 
yfhidi  they  hold  communication  with  each  other.  That  the  au^ 
luerous.  members  of  the^republjic  of  ants,  ever  buwd  in  5a(di  a 
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variety  of  oonoerns,  possess  a  cbknmoti  IftnMa^.  inteiBgiUe  to 
the  whole  coiiimuiiity,  can  scarcely  be  doubted  fromwe  &cU 
and  observations  already  adduced.  Whatever  name  be  ^\^ 
to  that  pdwer,  whether  instinct,  or  a  portion  of  intelligence  which 
enables  them  to  vary  their  plans  and  regulate  their  conduct  iie^ 
coi^ding  to  the  change  of  circumstances,  4tft  existence  is  certain; 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  have  the  m^nis  of  convey- 
ing their  mutual  impressions,  of  exciting  alarln  and  warning  of 
danger.  No  better  proof  can  be  given  of  that  ia^  than  what 
happens  when  the  sentinels  of  the  ant-hilU  whiteh  are  always 
stationed  on  the  surface,  while  the  rest  hav6  retired,  are  any 
Way  disturbed.  Whei^  an  attack  is  made  on  these  faithful  guar« 
dians,  the  first  care  of  some  of  the  party  is  to  act  on  the  de&n* 
mve,  while  others  escaped  iinperceived  and  produce  alarnvthrou^ 
out  their  city ;  the  news  of  threatened  danget  spreads  rapdly; 
the  labourers  rush  ..out  in  multitudes,  and  if^ith  every  mark  of 
nneanness  and  anger ;  those  to  whose  ch.arge  the  young  ar^  en- 
trusted convey  them  to  the  deepest  part  of  the  habitation! 
and  the  whole  of  this  bustle  and  tumult  is  induced  by  the 
intelligence  communicated  by  the  courier  from  the  surface^ 

The  latigu^e  of  ants  is  expressed  by  tangible  signs ;  and  the 
antennae  seem  to  be  the  chief  organs  employed.  In  one  experi- 
ment made  by  the  Author  on  ants  which  inhabit  hollow  trees,  he 
irritated  some  that  were  at  the  greatest  distance  from  their  com- 
panions, by  lightly  breathing  on  them,  Thiis  disturbed,  thej 
ran  towards  other  ants,  gave  them  gentle  blows  with  the  heaa 
against  the  corslet,  and,  passing  rap^ly  in  a  semicircttlar  direc- 
tion, struck  several  timed  successively  against  those  who  neglected 
to  put  themselves  in  motion.  The  latter,  iinpressed  with  the 
common  danger,  set  off  immediately,  described  in  their  turn  di& 
ferent  curves,  and  struck  with  their  heads  every  one  they  met  in 
their  passage.  In  a  moment,  the  alarm  was  general ;  the  labour 
ers,  in  great  agitation,  traversed  the  surface  of  the  tree ;  and  the 
ini:dtitude,  receiving  notice  of  the  danger,  rushed  out,  and  joined 
the  tumult.  But  the  same  signal  produced  a  different  effect  on 
the  males  and  females.  When  the  information  of  the  danger 
was  communicated  to  them,  they  retreated  for  safety,  and  preci- 
pitately re-entered  their  abbde  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
'  Another  striking  experiment  is  detailed  by  the  author.  Hav^ 
ing  scattered  the  fragments  of  an  ant'^s  nest  -about  the  chamber, 
he  observed,  them  to  diverge  on  all  sides,  and  take  many  differ- 
ent routes,  each  individual  seemingly  pursuing  its  owil  way. 
Meeting  at  diflferent  points,  they  took  -no  particular  notice  o( 
each  other,  and  continued  for  a  long  time  to  wander  about  at 
random,  without  being  able  to  fix  on  a  proper  spot  for  asscm-^ 
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UiBg.  At  length,  one  of  them  nuide  the  fortunate  disooverv  of 
a  snuill-chfaik  in  the  flooring,  through  which  it  passed  to  a  dark 
cavity.  Returning  instantly  to  its  companions,  it  communicated 
the  joyful  intelligence  by  means  of  certain  movements  of  its  an- 
temie ;  and  having  conducted  some  of  them  to  the  entrance  of 
the  aperture,  they  in  their  turn  served  as  guides  to  others.  Every 
time  they  met,  they  stopped,  and  struck  each  other  with  thor 
antennae;  seemed  then  to  oe  fully  instructed  of  the  proper  route; 
and  in  this  way  the  whole  of  the  Dusy  group  were  securely  lodg- 
ed in  thdr  new  abode 

What  is  stated  in  a  note  by  the  translator,  still  farther  eluci- 
dates the  remarkable  talent  of  these  feeble  insects  for  communi- 
cating intelligence.  Dr.  Frankhn  having  discovered  a  number 
of  anis  sipping  some  treacle  in  a  cupboard,  drove  them  away, 
«nd  suspended  the  pot  which  contained  it,  by  a  string  from  the 
driling.  Thinking  he  had  put  the  whole  array  to  flight,  be  was 
stnprised  to  see  a  single  ant  leave  the  pot,  ascend  the  string, 
cross  the  ceiling,  and  return  to  its  nest.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour,  several  of  its  companions  sallied  forth,  traversed  the  ceil- 
ioff,  and,  deficending  the  string,  reached  the  precious  store,  which 
they  continued  to  revisit,  till  the  whole  or  the  treacle  was  ex- 
hausted. From  this  fact.  Dr.  Franklin  concludes,  that  ants  pos- 
sess some  means  of  communicating  their  ideas  to  each  other.  In 
a  Memoir  of  the  Transactions  of  the  French  Academy,  it  is 
mentioned,  that  a  solitary  ant  being  taken  from  its  nest,  was 
thrown  on  a  heap  of  com ;  and  that  having  surveyed  this  rich  ' 
treasure,  it  was  observed  to  hasten  immediately  back  to  its  abode, 
where  it  seems  to  have  communicated  the  news  of  the  discovery 
to  its  companions ;  for  the  granary  was  soon  filled  with  crowds 
of  visitors,  and  the  com  was  carriea  cff. 

Admiring  the  wise  economy  and  industrious  habits  of  the  in- 
flect republic,  in  directing  with  one  harmonious  impulse  all  their 
energies  to  the  welfare  and  preservation  of  the  society,  we  should  ' 
have  little  expected  that  the  ^emon  of  war  had  lighted  up  the 
tordi  of  discord  in  those  peaceable  abodes,  and  rousing  the  puny 
inhabitants  to  martial  exploits^  had  marshalled  the  embattled 
hosts,  and  led  them  out  in  regular  array  to  the  field  of  combat. 
The  discovery  of  thb  less  amiable  feature  in  the  character  of 
ants  was  reserved  for  the  acuteness  and  patient  observation  of 
M.  Huber.  In  considering  this  remarkable  part  of  their  history, 
he  puts  the  question.  Is  the  scourge  of  war  mseparable  from  the 
social  state  ?  and  does  it  seem  necessary  that  ants,  whose  civili-  * 
zation  appears  more  advanced  than  what  a  casual  glance  could 
have  foreseen,  whose  manners  announce  harmony,  reciprocal 
attention,  and  perfect  equality  among  the  members  of  the  repubfi 
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ItCy  diould  act  thie  palrt  of  Uie  destroyers  of  ^  redundant  populft^ 
tton  ?  Most  insects,  as  well  as  larger  animais,  attack  and  doslroY 
those  of  a  different  species,  obviously  for  tbie  purpose  of  provio- 
ing  for  their  own  subsisteniQe,  or  for  that  of  theu:  young;  but 
ants,  in  imitation  of  beings  of  a  higher  order,  instigated  by  am-; 
iQosity,  institute  a  regular  warfare,  and  engage  in  bloody  com-' 
bats,  with  no  other  apparent  object  in  view  than  the  extemmuh 
tion  of  a  rival  race. 

The  feeble  efforts  o£  so  diminutive  a  race,  when  taken  indi- 
vidually, are  quite  trifling  and  contemptible ;  but  the  concen-* 
trated  attack  of  countless  multitudes,  becomes  truly  formidable. 
In,  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  as  ants  are  more  numerous^ 
so  also  they  seem  to  be  more  vigorous  and  destructive.  The 
Raffles  ant  of  the  West  Indies,  so  named  from  Captain  Baffles, 
by  whom  it  was  introduced  about  60  or  70  years  ago,  was  idk 
ported  from  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  rats,  which 
had  become  a  dreadful  scourge  to  the  planter,  m  their  ravages 
on  the  sugar-cane.  As  their  numbers  increased,  the  purpose  of 
their  establishment  was  in  a  great  measure  answer^,  by  the 
diminution  or  extermination  of  the  murine  race ;  but  the  anta 
themselves  attacked  the  very  plants  \phich  they  were  intended 
to  protect,  and  in  the  end  proved  little  less  destructive  than  tbek 
voracious  predecessors. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  military  histcnry  of  the  insect  repubi 
lie,  which  will  be  best  elucidated  by  an  abridged  narrative  of 
their  battles  and  campaigns.  The  larger  ants,  the  author  seems 
to  think,  attack  those  of  a  smaller  species  by  surprise,  to  prevent 
the  latter,  whose  numbers  are  superior,  from  fastening  on  their 
legs,  and  embarrassing  their  exertions.  But  when  the  ^nailer 
ants  have  time  to  guard  against  a  sudden  emergency,  and  pre* 
pare  for  their  defence,  the  threatened  danger  is  communicated 
to  their  companicms,  who  in  vast  numbers  advance  to  their  b$^ 
sistance.  Iii  a  battle  between  the  Herculean  and  the  Sanguine 
ants,  £he  latter  species  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  for? 
Oder,  the  Herculean  ants  quitted  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  which 
they  had  fixed  their  settlement,  and  advanced  to  the  very  gates 
of  the  abode  of  the  Sanguine  ants,  who,  although  they  nad  the 
advantage  in  point  of  numbers,  and  acted  on  the  defensive,  sus- 
tained a  dreadful  carnage,  and  seemed  to  be  completely  van* 
quished  by  their  gigantic  foe.  The  field  of  battle  was  covered 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  smaller  ant.  This  signal  defeat 
determined  them  to  remove  to  a  greater  distance,  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  future  attacks,  and  to  select  a  spot  at  least  fifty  feet  &am 
their  old  habitation.  While  the  emigration  of  the  colony  was 
going  forwardi  small  detachments  of  workers^  w&x  posted  Jit 
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•hort  distanoes  from  the  reel, .  apparently  ^ith  the  idteation  of 
ooFenng  the  march  of  the  rocrDits,  and  of  guarding  against  maj 
mddfin  surprise.  .  i 

In  the  mode  of  fighting,  whioh  was  at  first  in  single  combat, 
the  smaller  Sanguine  ant  displayed  singular  courage  and  bf». 
very.  When  the  enemy  approached  the  camp,  the  senttnal 
stationed  in  front  instantly  threw  himself  on  his  adversary^ 
ceized  its  head,  and  turning  its  abdomen  against  the  chest  of  the 
Herculean  ant,  or  the  lower  part  of  its  mouth,  directed  against  it 
a  copious  discharge  of  poison.  Sometimes  it  disengaged  itsdf 
from  its  antagonist  with  great  quickness ;  but  oftener  the  Her- 
culean warrior  held  fast  between  its  feet  its  fearless  enemy ;  and 
Ibe  two  champions  rolling  in  the  dust,  struggled  long  and  desper- 
-ately.  Victory  seemed  at  first  to  be  in  favour  of  the  larger  ant; 
but  it  was  at  last  compelled  to  yield  to  superior  numbers,  and 
fell  a  victim  to  its  own  temerity,  or  was  conducted  a  prisoner  W 
the  camp. of  the  enerajr. 

From  the  social  habits  of  ants,  we  should  be  disposed  to  coa^ 
dude  that  jealousies,  and  contentions,  and  wars,  were  unknown^ 
Ht  least  among  those  of  the  same  species.  But  their  history  leada 
to  very  diiferent  conclusions ;  and  among  ants  of  the  sam«  spe*- 
cies,  and  particularly  Fallow  ants,  which  occupy  the  forests,  and 
establish  their  dominion  over  every  insect  within  the  limits  of 
iheir  territory)  mighty  armies  are  organized,  and  war  is  conduct- 
ed according  to  a  regular  system  of  military  tactics.  In  a  canu- 
pugQ  witnessed  by  Sie  author,  the  rival  republics,  which  were  of 
the  same  species,  and  seemed  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  exteiit 
and  population,  were  at  the  distance  of  a  himdred  paces  from 
each  other.  An  immense  crowd  of  combatants^  covering  a  space 
of  two  feet  in  breadth,  was  seen  advancing  from  both  ant-hills  $ 
the  hostile  armies  met  about  half  way  from  their  respectiiie 
habitations;  and  the  field  of 'battle  occupied  a  space  of  about 
three  feet  square.  In  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  thoui- 
sands,  taking  their  station  on  the  higher  grounds,  fought  in  pairfl» 
and  seized  their  enemies  with  their  mandibles.  As  the  warriora 
grew  warm  and  fierce,  the  combat  thickened :  many  perished  oa 
the  field  ;  and  many  prisoners  were  taken,  and  led  ofi'in  triumph 
to  the  rival  camp.  The  prisoners,  seemingly  aware  of  the  fate 
that  awaited  them,  far  from  quietly  submitting  to  captivity, 
made  every  effort  to  escape.  The  fight  usually  began  betweea 
two  ants,  who  seized  each  other  with  the  mandibles,  raised  thenw 
selves  on  their  hind  legs,  and,  bringing  the  abdomen  forward, 
spurted  their  venom  on  the  adversary.  Often,  when  they  wene 
thus  engaged  in  single  combat,  they  remained  so  closely  wedg^ 
together,  as  to  fall  on  their  ^des,  and  xqU  fi>r  somt  time  m  |h^ 
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dust :  again,  raismg  themselves,  each  attempted  to  drag  its  acl- 
Versary  ;  but  when  their  strength  was  equal,  they  continued  fix- 
^'  to  the  spot,  till  a  third  warrior  joined  in  the  struggle,  and 
decided  the  contest  in  favour  of  its  companion.  But  tf  both  re- 
ceived assistance  at  the  same  time,  six,  eight,  or  ten  ants,  at! 
firmly  locked  together,  remained  in  an  unbroken  chain,  till  they 
were  separated  by  the  arrival  of  others,  who  compelled  them  to 
let  go  their  hold,  and  then  the  single  combat  was  resumed.  On 
the  approach  of  night,  each  of  the  contending  parties  gradually 
retired  to  its  own  habitation*;*  a  penetrating  odour  was  exhaled 
fronr  the  field  of  battle;  arid  numbers  of  the  slain  w'ere  seen  co- 
vered with  venom. 

Bat  although  many  perished  oti  the  field,  and  many  were  made 
prisoners,  and  the  numoer  of  combatants  was  obviously  diminisk- 
ted,  the  events  of  this  day,  so  fatal  to  both  sides,  did  not  termi- 
fiat^  the  contest.  Before  dawn,  they  returned  to  the  field ;  the 
groupes  again  formed ;  and  the  carnage  was  renewed  with  greater 
obstinacy  and  fury  than  in  the  former  engagement.  The  scene 
of  battle' licfw  occupied  a  space  of  six  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet 
in  br^adtji ;  success  was  long  doubtful ;  but  al^ut  mid-day  the 
intending  armies  had  shifted  their  ground  to  within  twelve  feet 
■of  the  habitation  of  one  of  the  parties. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that,  where  thousands  of  the*  same 
species,  of  the  same  colour,  and  of  the  same  odour,  are  eagerly 
Engaged  in  the  Same  conflict,  they  should  be  able  at  once  to  dis- 
tinguish those  of  their  own  pairty.  In  approaching  to  the  con- 
test, and  seeking  out  an  enemy,  they  march  boldly,  with  the  mail- 
ables expanded,  and  sometimes  attack  and  seize  a  cbmpanioi^; 
but  the  moment  he  is  recognized,  they  let  go  the  hold,  ana,  seem- 
ingly conscious  of  the  mistake,  caress  him  with  their  antenna?, 
and  repress  his  resentment  for  the  unintended  assault. 

It  is  also  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that,  in  a  campaign  which 
lasted  two  days,  and  in  which  every  member  of  the  republic  might 
be^expected  to  take  a  deep  interest,  its  usual  concerns  were  not 
neglected.  The  common  operations  of  both  cblonies  continued 
uninterrupted ;  the  paths  leading  to  a  distance  were  as  much 
thronged  as  in  the  time  of  profound  peace ;  and,  excepting  on 
that  side  where  the  battle  raged,  the  most  perfect  order  and 
tranquillity  prevailed.  On  that  side,  crowds  of  insects  were  seen 
t)n  their  march  to  the  scene  of  action,  while  others  were  returning 
with  prisoners  in  charge.  The  long-continued  rains  shortened 
the  duration  of  this  campaign ;  and  the  war  terininated  without 
any  very  disastrous' consequen<fes  to  either  republic. 
'  The  method  of  conductmg  the  war  between  the  Sanguine  and 
'Fallow  Auts  approaches  still  nearer  to  the  military  tabtics  of  beings 
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of  a  higher  ord^r.  When  the  Saogaiine  antsiure  attacked  by  the 
Fallow  ants,  the  first  form  thems^lvea  into  small  troops,  and 
await  at  a  little  distance  from  the  nest,  the  arrival  of  the  enemy ; 
and  when  be  appears,  they  advance  in  a  body  and  seize  all  wop 
venture  too  far  from  the  camp.  In  these  affairs  of  skirmishes^ 
the  parties  place  themselves  in  ambuscade,  and  alternately  make 
a  sudden  attack  on  each  other ;  and  it  has  been  observeid  by  the 
author,  that  when  the  Sanguine  ants  perceived  themselves. Ukely 
to  be  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  a  comnmnication  was 
made  to  the  ant-hill,  a^  a  large  body  was  immediately  dis^ 
patched  to  their  asustance. 

The  martial  exercises  which  the  author  witnessed  among  the 
Fallow  ants,  present  another  singular  feature  in  their  d^u^acter 
which  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  scene  was  an  ani4iill  sheltered 
from  the  north,  and  exposed  to  tlie  sun.  Enjoying  the  warmth 
on  the  surface  of  the  nest,  a  countless  multitude  had  turned  out, 
and  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  liquid  in  a  state  of  ebullitioii. 
On  closer  examination  it  was  seen  that^  ^ch  ant  with  a  quick 
^motion  of  the  antennae,  approached  its  fallows,  and,  with  the  fore- 
feet,  gently  struck  the  sides  of  the.  head  of  others.  They  were 
then  observed  to  riuse  themselves  on  the  hind  legs  in  pairs,  and 
struggling  together  to  seize  each  other  hy  a  leg,  or  other  part 
of  the  body,  and  then  letting  go  the  bold,  immediately  to  renew 
the  attack.  But  in  all  this  po  violent  animosity  appeared,  no 
poison  was  excreted,  and  none  quitted  the  coikibiat  wounded  cr 
hurt.  In  short,  these  sportive  exercises  were  mere  pastimes,  or 
might  be  considered  as  a  kind  pf  training  for  the  mqre  serious 
business  of  war. 

Like  the  feuds  that  distract  rival  states. among  .the  human 
race,  and  entail  misery  and  ruin  on  some  devoted  people, .  the 
wars  of  ants  now  noticed  seem  to  have  no  specific  purpose  in 
view,  except  in  the  gratification  of  a  spirit  of  conquest,  or  the  de- 
sire of  extermination,  which  can  scarcely  be  avowed  as  lapdable 
motives  either  among  ants  or  men.  Very  different  is  the  charac- 
ter  of  the  rufescent  ant.  Fortnica  rufescens  of  LatreiUe,  in  the 
conduct  and  object  of  its  wars,  which  are  not  undertaken  meie- 
ly  to  destroy  an  enemy,  or  to  enjoy  a  triumph,  but  to  obtain  an 
immediate  iniportant  advantage  to  the  assailant 

The  depredations  of  the  rufescent  ant  are  committed  on  the 
ash-coloured  ant,  Formica  fu^ecky  Lin.  a  more  timid  and  servile 
race.  In  allusion  to  the  fabulous  story  of  the  Anaazons,  and  the 
singular  mode  by  which  they  repaired  the  waste  of  their  popula- 
tion, the  author  has  designated  the  rufescent  ants  by  the  title  of 
Amazwii ;  and  from  the  state  of  servility  to  which  their  van- 
quished enemies  are  reduced,  he  has  ^ven  th^n  the  appellation 
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of  Negro  ants.  Of  the  propriety  of  this  nomenckituTe,  even  if  it 
'stood  on  a  more  solid  foundation  than  ancient  fable,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  entertain  doubts,  because  it  i^  apt  to  mislead  and 
to  convey  a  false  charaicter  from  fancied  resemblances.  Bat  let 
us  briefly  notice  sqme  of  the  tacts  detidled  by  the  author  relative 
to  this  extraordinary  warfare. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Geneva,  be  observed  on  the  road,  a  body  of 
mfescent  ants,  occupying  a  space  of  eight  or  ten  inches  long, 
.  and  three  or  four  inches  broad,  and  advancing  with  considei'abte 
rapidity.  Leaving  the  road,  they  passed  through  a  thick  hedge, 
entered  a  pasture  ground,  and,  surmounting  every  obstacle  that. 
opposed  their  progress,  continued  their  march  in  an  unbro- 
ken column.  At  the  distance  of  twenty  feet  from  the  hedge 
they  i^eached  a  nest  of  ash-coloured  ants,  some  of  whose  inhabi- 
tants were  stationed  at  the  entrance  as  sentinels.  Perceiving  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  they  darted  on  the  advanced  guard ;  and 
the  alarm  having  spread  to  the  interior,  great  numbers  rushed 
out  from  their  subterranean  abode.  But  the  main  body  of  the 
assailants  having  readied  the  ant-hill,  instantly  attacked  its  de- 
fenders, and,  after  a  severe  conflict,  compelled  them  to  retire 
ilrithin  the  city.  Ascending  the  hillock,  and  collecting  in  crowds 
on  the  summit,  the  rufescent  ants  took  possession  of  the  princi- 
pal avenues,  while  some  of  their  companions,  were  busy  in  mak* 
ing  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  ant-hill,  A  breach  being  elect- 
ed, the  remainder  of  the  army  entered,  and  after  a  stay  of  three 
or  four  minutes,  their  return  to  the  surface  shewed  what  was  the 
object  of.  this  warlike  expedition.  Each  ant  appeared  with  a 
larva  or  pupa  in  its  mouth ;  and  having  thus  got  possession  of 
the  plunder,  they  retraced  their  steps  in  a  straggling  manner, 
passed  through  the  grass-field,  and  recrossing  the  hedge  and 
road  at  the  same  place,  directed  their  route  through  a  field  of 
cot'h. 

Struck  with  this  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  this  spe- 
cies of  ant,  the  author  commenced  his  researches  next  morning 
to  discover  their  nest ;  and  having  succeeded  in  his  object,  he  ob- 
served the  ant-hill  covered  with  its  martial  inmates,  and  just 
preparing  for  a  similar  expedition.  The  party  set  out,  fell  up- 
on a  habitation  of  ash-coloured  ants,  and  after  a  short  engage- 
ment, one  division  returned  to  their  own  nest  with  an  ample 
booty ;  but  another  division,  less  successful,  retired  from  the 
soen^  of  action^  and  in  a  body  marched  to  another  ant-hill  be- 
longing, to  the  ash-coloured  species,  which  they  atti^ked  and 
plundered  in  the  same  way. 
;  In  washing  the  return  of  the  rufescent  ants  to  their  own  resi- 
•  denee,  4  Bew  discovery  aii^aited  the  author*    To  bis  no  stoBH 
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mifprne^  i)e  obd^rved  A  ^reat  number  of  the  ash-^lour6d  atits 
running  about  on  its  surface,  and  on  examining  the  interior  of 
the  mansion,  still  more  were  seen ;  and  when  the  plunderers  re. 
turned  with  their  prey,  the  former  received  them  as  friends,  ca^ 
ressed  them  with  their  antennae,  offered  them  nourishment,  and 
taking  up  their  burdens,  conveyed  them  to  the  interior  of  the 
nest.  In  short,  it  appeared  from  farther  investigation,  that  the 
ash-coloured  ants  are  the  slaves  of  the  victorious  species,  and 
perform  every  kind  of  office  for  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
while  the  rufoscent  ants  or  Amazons,  follow  only  the  trade  of 
war,  the  obiect  of  whi<?h  seems  to  be  to  supply  them  with  labour- 
ers,  thus  exnibiting  the  singular  spectacle  of  two  species  living 
together  in  perfect  harmony.  The  following  extract  will  afford 
a  good  illustration  of  the  military  tactics  of  this  warlike  spe« 
cies : — 

.  ^^  As  I  was  extremely  impatient  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  connection 
between  these  different  species^  I  bpened  one  of  their  dwellings^  and  there 
observed  a  great  number  of  rufescent  mingled  with  ash-coloured  ants, 
which  gave  me  some  general  idea  upon  jthis  head.  The  latter  were  busily 
engaged  in  re^establi^ing  the  several  avenues^  hollowing  out  galleries^  and 
carrying  below  the  expo^  larvae  and  pupee*  The  amazons^  on  the  con- 
trary^ passed  over  the  larvs^  &c.  with  indifference^  not  once  deigning  to  lift 
them^  or  to  take  any  part  in  the  labours  going  forward ;  they  wandered  for 
some  time  over  the  surface^  and  then  retired  to  the  bottom  of  their  citadeL 

But  at  five  in  the  evening  the  scene  undergoes  a  complete  and  almost  im- 
mediate change.  The  amazons  leave  their  retreat^  become  restless,  and 
assemble  on  me  outside.  They  are  all  in  motion ;  none,  however,  move  but. 
in  a  curved  line,  and  in  such  a  way,  as  quickly  to  return  to  the  outer  wall 
of  their  garrison ;  their  number  increases  each  moment,  they  describe  great- 
er circles,  a  signal  is  communicated,  they  pass  from  one  to  tne  other,  strik- 
ing as  ihej  proceed  with  their  antennse  and  forehead  the  breast  of  their  com- 
panions ;  these,  in  their  turn,  approach  those  advancing,  and  communicate 
the  same  signal ;  it  is  that  of  departure ;  the  result  satisfactorily  proves  it. 
TTe  see  those  receiving  the  intimation,  put  themselves  at  the  moment  in 
march,  and  join  the  rest  of  the  troop.  The  column  becomes  organised,  ad- 
vances in  a  straight  line,  passes  over  the  turf,  and  removes  to  a  considerable 
distance.  Not  a  single  amazon  is  any  longer  to  be  seen  near  the  garrison. 
The  advanced  guard  sometimes  halts  untu  the  rear-guard  comes  up,  and 
then  diverge  to  the  right  and  left  witliout. advancing;  the  army  forms  anew, 
and  again  moves  forward  with  rapidity.  There  is  no  commander-in-chief,, 
every  ant  is  in  turn  first,  each  seeking  to  be  foremost;  some,  however, 
move  in  a  different  direction,  pass  from  the  front  to  the  rear,  then  retrace 
their  steps,  and  follow  the  general  movement.  There  is  always  a  small 
number  constantly  returning  to  the  rear,  and  it  is  probably  in  this  way  the 
movement  of  the  whole  army  is  governed. 

At  a  little  more  than  thirty  feet  from  their  own  residenee,  they  stop  aAd 
explore  the  ground  with  their  antennae,  much  in  the  same  way  as  dom 
when  searchmg  for  game.  They  soon  find  a  subterranean  Negro  ant-hifi, 
to  the  bottom  of  which  its  inhabitants  have  retired.  The  amazon  Ants^ 
unopposed,  penetrate  lin  open  gallery  ;  the  whole  army  enter,  sei2e  uponthc^ 
pupfle,  and  return  through  the  several  apertures,  immediatdy  tak{ng^  th<)i 
^oad  to  thdr  gajTison.    It  k  now  no  lon^  an  ann]^  dtipcwHi  in  CK^nxnn*  * 
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it »  an  uudidciplifted  horde.    The  unaioiis  nm  afler  each  other  with  mib 

dity»  and  the  last  comers  from  the  stormed  city  are  foilowed  by  some  ^w 
of  its  inhabitants^  who  endeavour  to  wrest  from  them  their  prize  ;  an  effort 
in  which  it  but  rarely  happens  they  are  successful. 

*'  I  return  to  the  garrison  to  be  once  more  a  witness  of  the  reception  given 
to  <he8e  plunderers  by  the  ash-Ksoloured  ants,  with  whom  they  dweU.  I 
observe  a  considerable  number  of  pupie  heaped 'up  before  the  door  ;  each 
amazon  on  its  arrival  deposits  its  burthen,  and  then  returns  to  the  in- 
vaded ant-hill ; — their  auxiliaries  suspend  their  labours  in  masonry,  and 
come  forward  to  the  pupae,  which  they  carry  one  by  one  into  the  interiorc 
The  negroes  are  also  frequently  seen  to  unload  the  amazons,  afUat  having 
amicably  touched  them  with  their  antennae,  when  the  latter  yield  to  them, 
without  opposition,  the  pup^  they  have  purloined. 

'^  Let  us  still  follow  this  army  of  plunderers  on  their  return  a  second  time, 
to  the  attack  of  the  nearly  ruined  ant-hill.  Its  inhabitants,  however,  have 
had  time  to  recover  themselves,  and  to  station  a  strong  guard  at  eadi  of  the 
entrances*"  The  amazons,  who  are  in  small  numbers  at  Joiit,  take  fligjit 
as  K^ooii  /^  they  perceive  the  negroes  in  a  state  of  defence ;  they  return  to 
the  main  body.  0?  the  army,  and  advance  and  retreat  several  times  succes- 
sively, iintU  iiiey  are  in  sufficient  forces  they  then  throw  themselves  en 
vuisse  upoii  otle  of  die  galleries,  driving  a^y  and  putting  in  oonf^on  its 
infadtiit&ntB.  The  whole  army  now  enter  the  subterranean  dty,  and  seize 
upon  tbe  lanrs,  which  they  carry  off  in  great  numbers,  and  in  great  haste. 
Txjjey  never  take  any  of  the  parent  ants  prisoners,  their  sole  object  being  the 
possession  of  their  offspring.  Upon  their  return  to  the  garrison,  the  most 
mendly  reception  is  still  given  to  the  Amazons,  who-— their  associates  having 
arranged' ^e  produce  of  their  first  harvest, — either  deposit  their  load  at  the 
entrance,  or  consign  it  to  those  in  attendance,  who  hasten  to  place  it  in  the 
interior^ 

Could  one  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  these  intrepid  warriors  would  re- 
turn a  third  time  to  the  pillage  ?  This  time,  however,  they  had  to  under- 
take'a  siege  in  regular  form;  for  the  individuals,  from  whom  they  had  twice 
successivdy  taken  larve  and  pups,  had  lost  no  time  in  throwing  up  trenches, 
barncading  t^e  several  entrances,  and  reinforcing  the  guard  of  ^e  interior, 
as  if  fuUy  aware  of  this  third  attack  from  their  adversaries.  They  had, 
moreover,  brought  together  all  the  little  pieces  of  wood  and  earth  wi^n 
reach,  with  which  they  had  blocked  up  toe  passage  to  their  habitation,  in 
which  they  were  posted  in  f^rce.  The  amazons  at  first  hesitated  to.  ap- 
{iroach,  but  rambled  about  or  returned  to  the  rear,  until  suffidentlv  rein- 
forced ;  they  then,  upon  a  given  signal,  ruahedibrward  en  masse  with  great 
impetuosity,  and  began  removing  with  their  teeth  and  feet,  the  many  ob- 
stacles that  opposed  their  progress.  Having  succeeded,  they  enterea  the 
ant-hill  by  hundreds,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  itis  innabitants,  and 
carried  off  their  prize  to  the  garrison.  But  this  time,  in  lieu  of  remitting  to 
their  associates  their  plunder,  they  carried  it  into  the  under-ground  cham- 
bers themselves,  where  they  remained  the  rest  of  the  day."     Pp.  255 — ^261. 

The  eighth  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  authdr^s  re^ 
searches  into  the  origin  of  mixed  or  compound  ant-hills;  and 
from  this  inquiry,  he  is  satisfied,  that  th^  habitation  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Amazons,  and  that  the  society  is  composed  of  three 
sorts  of  individuals  of  that  species,  and  of  labourers^of  the  ash« 
coloured  antjs.  Neither  males  nor  females  of  the  latter  species 
Opuld  be  discovered.  In  the  ninth  chapter,  a  farther  detail  of 
♦  •    ■  ■■    >     ,.       "■    5  -  ..    ' 
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the  history  of  die  rufeaceat  or.  amazon  ant  as  gUren ;  tihe  tenth 
dbapter  ^ves  a  Tiew  of  the  establishment  of 'a  mii^  ant* 
hill  in  a  ghiss  apparatus ;  the  eleventh  chapter  is  devoted  to  a 
historical  >account  of  th0. sanguine  ants;  and  the  work  is  con* 
eluded  with  the  twelfUi  chapter,  in  which  the  author  has  intro- 
duced observations  on  those  insects  that  live  in  rq^ublics.  A. 
short  appendix  is  given,  with  the  specific  characters  of  the  ants 
alluded  to  in  the  treatise ;  and  a  coloured  engraving  neatly  ex- 
ecuted, furntshea  to  the  eye  a  fkrther  illustration  of  tour  species. 
The  apparatus  employed  by  the  author  in  his  ezperiraentSy  is 
represented  on  another  plate,  as  Well  as  a  figure  of  the  internal 
construction  of  an  ant^s  nest 

The  length  to.  which  our  ob8«*vations  have,  been  <»rried,  maj 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  our  opinion  of  die  importanae  of  this 
work.  The  indefatigable  author  has  performed  a  most  essendal 
service  to  the  public,  in  communicating  the  result  of  his  laboura. 
The  translator  appears  to  have  executed  his  task  with  fideli^  ; 
«id  it  is  but  juatice  to  add,  that  he  has  appended  some  valuable 
notes,  both  from  his  own  observations  and  from  those  of  others. 
Some  obscure  expresmons,  and  less  elegant  phr^ises  occasionally 
occur ;  some  inaccuracies  of  language  are  observable  ;  as  equality 
between  (among)  the  several-  memkere;  preeeni  ue  an  emmpU^ 
(with  an  example ;)  and  it  were  desirable  that  he  had  avoided 
the  affectation  of  using  so  many  French  words  which  admit  of  ob- 
vious and  easy  translation,  as  ruchey  hive,  paints  cTappuu  points 
of  BuppoH,  earre^mr^  cross  ro^.  But  these  slight  blemishes 
detract  little  from  the  general  merit  of  the  work,  which  we  hesi- 
tate not  to  pronounce  one,  of  the  most  curious,  a^  to  those  who 
are  disposed  to  cast  a  glance  on  the  varied  scenes  of  animated 
nature,  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  has  issued  ffaok  the  press 
for  a  long  time.  .  -     ■ 


Aan  VII.    An  Essay  on  the  EvUs  ^Popular  Ignorance.    By 
JouK  Foster.     London,  Holdswprth,  18S0. 

Xt  is  a  melancholy  and  degrading  fact  that,  in  the  actual  stage 
of  social  existence,  which  we  are  habitually  accustomied  to  con- 
sider as  so  far  advanced)  it  should  still  be  necessary  to  argue  the 
question  as  to  the  benefits  of  intellectual  improvement,  and  of 
the  general  progress  of  knowledge  among  the  people.  It  is 
passing  strange  that  the  benevolent  persons  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  improvement  of  their  fellow-creatures  should 
yet  have  to  struggle  against  preju^pe,  neglect,  and  scorn;  and 
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tKM  itldimigli  diMntcitsstediy  enoounteliog  all  imcigiiialite  firttgoe 
add  anxiety  for  the  diffhsicm  of  truth,  l£ej  shoold  be  oppose 
by  obistacles  unoodquerable  except  to  the  pcrrest  and  steadiest 
devotion,  and  adsmled  by  oontiimeHes,  lirfaith  tbe  inwimi  per- 
miasion  of  a  gocxi  cause  could  alone  enable  them  to  despise. 
It  is  hamlliating  to  ooAtemplate  the  malice  which  would  ^udge 
to  thefh  tbe  privilege  of  performing  their  arduous  and  unre- 
warded toils  without  obstrnction  ahd  in  peace,  and  whicb  would 
rudely  drive  from  their  bands  the  torch  of  knowledge  and  of 
virtue,  when  they  are  in  the  act  of  lifting  it  in  diarity  over  a 
nbighty  land. 

That  this  malevolent  disposition  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
extinguished,  the  author  of  the  appeal  before  us  Very  firmly  be- 
lieves—-and  we  have  seen  too  much  reason,  on  various  occasions, 
to  concur  in  bis  complaint.  He  remarks^  that  in  the  cburse  of 
bfs  observations,  *^  occaaons  have  been  seized  of  exposing  the  nb- 
surdity  (not  to  attribute  a  less  pardodable  quahty)  of  those  who 
tfre  hostile  to  the  mental  improvement  of  the  people.  If  any 
one  ^ould  say  that  thisr  is  a  mere  beating  of  the  air,  for  that 
thefre  are  scarcely  any  men  that  retain  such  hostility,  th^  writer 
desires  to  compliment  him  upon  beitig  most  exceedingly  candid 
in  his  estimate  of  the  dispositions  of  his  fellow  mort^s.^'-^MUch 
has  no  doubt  been  done  of  late  years  to  rescue  tbe  mass  of  the 
English  people  from  the  stalte  of  deplorable  ignorance  to  which 
they  had  been  consigned  fot>so  many  generations,  and  an  aladi- 
ty  iit  the  good  cause  has  been  evolved  which  it  will  require  a  mi* 
racle  of  prejudice  or  of  malice  utterly  to  suppress.  A  spirit  has 
gone  forth  which  has  touched  society,  although  but  partially, 
from  its  summit  to  its  base,  add  attracted  into  close  and  active 
cb-op^rati(m,  for  the  general  good,  a  portion  of  energy  and  of 
power  from  all  its  gradations.  A  new  moral  light  has  given  un- 
wonted strength  and  acuteness  to  the  perception  of  the  evils  of 
popular  ignorance,  which  so  long  failed  to  excite  either  re- 
gret or  contrition  in  those  who  were  strictly  Tespoo^ble  for  the 
stupendous  and  inveterate  calamity.  The  work  of  renovation 
has  begun  under  favourable  auspices,  and  is  prosecuted  with 
suitable  zeal  within  the  limits  which  events  have  hitherto  pre- 
scribed to  benevolence.  But  something  much  more  compre- 
hensive in  scope,  and  more  decisive  in  influence,  is  stilt  re- 
quired— ^nor  will  the  vast  frame  of  society-  be  relieved  of  its  per- 
vading intellectual  torpor  by  any  topical  applications  however 
genial,  or  by  any  thing  short  of  that  universal  warmth  and  ear- 
nestness of  purpose  which  shall  reanimate  the  current  of  life 
tbroughout  ttie  entire  system.  This  can  never  be  attained  while 
there  lurks  in  any.  oon^devable  portion  of  the  oommanity  a  cold 
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and  derisive  iM^epticiMtl  a8  to  the  great  object  in  viev— or  wliile 
a  short-sighted  pdlicy  shall,  fof  the  sake  of.  momentary  and  fal- 
hicious  repose,  seek  to  consign  the  multitude  to  a  state  of  de- 
ba^ihent  which  must  it  no  remote  period  be  surely  and  signally 
avenged. 

The  great  qiiiestion  at  issUe,  indeed,  betwixt  the  advocates  and 
the  enemies  of  the  moral  dnd  intellectual  impft)vement  of  the 
people,  regards  rather  the  character  and  tendency  which  shall  be 
stamped  upon  the  knowledge  to  be  imparted  to  them,  than  the 
possibility  of  arresting  its  actual  communication  in  one  shape 
or  other,  whether  as  a  remedy  or  a  distemper.  The  progress 
of  kno\vledge  of  some  kind-i-be  it  noxious  or  salutary— is  in- 
evitable;  the  facilities  for  imparting  it,  which  either  accident  or 
genius  has  developed,  can  never  again  be  closed,  but  by  some 
terrible  and  sweeping  irruption  of  barbarism,  such  as  man- 
kind have  little  reason  now  to  apprehend.  The  multiplied  rela- 
tions of  society,  created  and  sustained  by  reciprocal  wants,  and 
cherislied  by  a  liberality  of  thinking  unknown «to  any  former  age, 
appear  to  guarantee  the  advancement  of  kno\Jvledge,  and  to  place 
the  progress  of  mind  beyond  the  reach  either  of  accident  or  of 
tyranny. 

It  is  amazing,  indeed,  to  observe  the  narrow  and  petty  view^ 
by  which  even  strong  minds  are  degraded,  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sordid  passions,^— and  the  deplorable  blindness  which 
they  exhibit  to  the  course  of  events  and  the  signs  of  the 
times.  What  but  this  fatal  blindness  could  render,  we  shall 
not  say  statesmen,  but  any  rational  being,  insensible  to  the 
profound  revolution  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of 
civilised  Europe,  which  the  last  thirty  years  have  witnessed,  and 
to  the  certainty  that  a  gigantic  stride  has  been  made,  which  can 
never  be  retraced  ?  Amid  the  incessant  and  fantastic  shiftings 
of  power  which  have  characterized  that  memorable  period,  do  the 
worshippers  of  popular  ignorance  observe  any  consoling  symp- 
toms of  the  extinction  of  that  'general  effulgence  which,  be  it 
the  glare  of  hell  or  the  radiance  of  heaven,  has  certainly  descend- 
ed upon  the  spirit  of  society,  and  lighted  it  at  once  to  unwonted 
energy  and  unparalleled  suffering?  Mind  alone  can  never  die 
out  or  decay ;  the  spark  of  intelligence  once  applied,  the  flame 
becomes  immortal  and  imperishable.  To  attempt,  upon  sys^ 
tern,  to  obstruct  the  general  progress  of  mental  improvement, 
would  be  enormous  wickedness,  if  it  were  not  extreme  and  com-i- 
passionablc  folly. 

But  it  is  said,  that  although  all  ignorance  is  shame  and  mi-- 
sery,  all  knowledge  is  not,  therefore,  virtue  and  happiness.  It 
is  a  trite,  but  it  is  also  a  just  obaecvatioo,  that  with  the  phoicr 
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est  blessings  diere  are  generally  mixed  up  the  lutterest  cala- 
mities, that  human  prudence  may  have  full  scope  for  opera- 
tion, and  that  man  may  become  bound  by  that  moral  re*- 
sponsibility  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  loftier  part  of  h\8 
nature.  The  best  gifts  of  heaven  are  susceptible  of  the  most  fa* 
tal  depravation  to  the  ends  of  human  malignitj  ;  for,  as  the  es- 
sence of  these  gifts  is  augmented  power,  the  might  which  is 
vouchsafed  for  noble  and  beneficent  ends,  will  only  inv^rate 
the  wicked  hand  into  which  it  may  chance  to  fall,  to  enter- 
prises of  more  terrible  enormity.  Knowledge,  as  Hobbes  re- 
marked long  ago,  is  power — ^power  in  the  highest  and  most  effec* 
tive  meaning  of  the  term—and  a  power,  too,  which^  as  the  biv- 
man  intellect  advances,  will  chain  down  all  coarser  energies  ip 
subservience  to  itself.  But  the  mere  development  of  intellect, 
in  its  subtle  iand  abstract  operations,  without  the  corresponding 
expansion  and  presiding  influence  of  moral  feeling,  is  oflen  but 
the  acquisition  of  a  neutral,  and  it  may  be,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, of  a  malignant  agency,  so  far  as  concerns  the  true 
happiness  of  the  species. 

'  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  conscious  exer-^ 
tion  of  intellectual  power  is  the  source  of  a  noble  pride,  too 
exclusively  derived  from  the  spiritual  part  of  noan  not  to  be 
nearly  allied  to  virtue ;  and  that,  speaking  generally,  there  is  in 
the  majesty  of  lofty  intellect,  the  firmest  possible  guarantee 
against  the  vices  that  degrade,  and  the  crimes  that  disturb  so- 
ciety. This  high  pitch  of  intellectual  being  will  be  a  rare  phe- 
nomenon indeed,  even  upon  the  most  liberal  hypothesis,  as 
to  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  and  beneath  the  com- 
manding elevation  of  a  few  mighty  minds,  self-sustained  in  in- 
telligence and  virtue,  the  busy  and  indefatigable  multitude  will 
toil  onward  to  happiness  or  misery,  according  to  the  lights  which 
may  be  shed  on  their  uncertain  path.  But  knowledge  itself  has, 
upon  the  whole,  a  native  and  decided  bias  towards  the  moral  im- 
provement of  the  species,  independently  of  any  systematic  dU 
rection  which'  it  may  receive  from  those  by  whom  the  first  im- 
pulse is  given.  History  and  experience  demonstrate  thi&-*fq^ 
out  of  the  limits  of  romance,  no  comparison  will  be  hazarded 
betwixt  the  black  ignorance  of  the  olden  time,  and  even  the  twi« 
light  intelligence  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  the  times  in 
which  we  live. 

'  But  the  same  experience,  it  will  be  said,  has  fatally  testified 
to  us,  and  the  same  history  will  record  to  future  times,  that  the 
progress  of  intelligence  amOng  the  bulk  of  the  people,  without 
corresponding  moral  improvement,  may  become  the  sharpest 
scourge  and  the  most  terrible  visitation  for  society ;  and  that 
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knowledge,  which  is  power,  cannot  be  achieved'  without'  arm- 
ing human  malignity  with  tenfold  terrors,  and  impregnating 
the  darkness  of  guilt  with  the  destroying  flash  of  intellect. 

The  spectacle  indeed  which  has  been  afforded,  in  our  own  times, 
of  the  evil  agency  of  knowledge  without  virtue,  has  alarmed 
many  persons  of  weak  nerves,  and  made  them  tremble  when- 
ever a  proposal  is  made  to  diffuse  instruction  among  the  people, 
and  to  lift  them  out  of  their  actual  state  of  confessed  and' de- 
plorable ignorance.— They  quite  mistake  the  ilature  of  the  dan- 
ger, and  the  trile  character  of  the  defences  which  ought  to  be 
constructed  against  it.  It  was  not  by  any  laborious  and  bene- 
volent efibrt  made  to  diffuse  useful  knowled^e.among  the  popu- 
lation of  the  continental  states,  that  they  wer^  stirred  to  that 
ferment  of  destroying  activity,  which  for  many  years  has  Qiore 
or  less  "pervaded  all  of  them,  and  which,  even  now,  is  rather  in- 
termitted than  exhausted.  ^  Their  know^dge,  such  as  it  was, 
sprung  up  under  discouragement  and  neglect— 'silently  imbib- 
^  and  matured  without  social  countenance,,  it  breathed,  from 
th^  beginning,  scorn  and  hatred  of  the  actual  forms  of  social  ex^ 
istence.  It  did  not  descend,  in  refreshing'purity^  from,  the 
higher  regions  of  society,  but  stole  its  way  through  dark  and 
subterraneous  passages,  excavating  in  its  progress  the  stcdfast 
foundation^  of  the  land.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  tl^e 
events  which  have  made  weak  men  shudder  at  the  very,  mention 
df  an  educated  and  inquiring  people,  is  not,  that  popular  igno- 
rance is  a  blessing,  but  that  its  continuance  for  any  considerable 
period,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  is  a  moral  impossibility* 
The  mighty  movement  has  been  begun— and  human  power  wiU 
dnly  perish'  in  the  insane  attempt  to  arrest  it.  The  mind  of 
man,  emerged  from  its  primeval  slumber,  will  not  sini;  into  it 
again  at  the  arrogant  bidding  of  ignorance  and  folly— and 
the  single  question  which  remains  to  every  genuine  philani- 
thropist,  is,  how  he  may  controul  and  lead  towards  ^ood,  that 
power  whose  movements  he  never  can  arrest.  It  may  be,  that 
the  rise  of  this  mighty  power  has  been  signalized*  by  disasters 
and  troubles— that  the  dawn  of  general  intelligence  has  been 
fearful  and  perturbed — that  the  birth  of  intellect  has  been  at-^ 
tested  by  hurricanes  and  ecl]|)ses ;  but  it  is  vain  to  meditate,  on 
this  account,  the  mad  enterprise  of  blotting  it  once  more  from 
existence,  and  commanding  it  to  disappear  before  our  own  su- 
perstitious terrors.  We  know  well  in  what  circumstances  of 
neglect  and  scorn,  and  all  manner  of  mismanagement,  that  mix- 
ed  intelligence  and  depravity  which  has  made  the  world  tremble 
before  its  miracles  of  wrong  first  saw  the  lights— and  the  lesson 
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we  ought  to  derive  fri)m  it,  is  indeed  imporUmt  and^pnrfbuiid ; 
but  it  18  fio^  the  lesson  which  the  alarmists  on  the  subject  of  po- 
pular instruction  wouid  fain  incufcaie.  As  that  diffusive  intel- 
ligence which  imparts  power  withoui  principle  in^  been  admi- 
nistered  in  marked  and  profligate  separation  from  ail  morality 
and  religion,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  whq  tntly  love  their-couo- 
try,  and  wish  well  to  their  species,  to  endeavour  to  restore  the 
natural  union  of  the  great  elements  of  power  and  goodness,  and 
to  try  the  only  experiment  which  remaips  to  them  ior  con'trollirg 
the  mighty  engine  of  knowledge  into  its  natural  and  destined 
use  for  the  promotion  of  human  happiness. 

We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  the  progr^s  of  knowledge  among 
the  people  of  England  is  still  not  so  much  an  event  which  has 
been  realized,  as  one  of  which  the  acccomplishment  seems,  froip 
aH  present  appearances,  to  be  infallible*— that  schemes  for  popiv 
lar  instruction  have  rather  been  projected  than  carried  toaoy 
considerable  point  of  executioii — and  that  even  the  bold  aoa 
aggravated  pictures  drawn  by  the  author  before  us  of  the  ac- 
tual depth  and  the  calamitous  consequencea  of  popular  igno* 
ranee,  are  not  without  foundation  in  the  sad  reality.  It  is 
strange,  indeed,  to  compare  the  stupendous  mi^ehief  which  has 
been  accomplisbied  bv  the  perversion  of  knowledge^  with  the  ua^ 
apeakably  small  stoc^- of  sound  and  useful  intelligence  which  Im 
actually  been  acquired  by  the  body  of  the  people. 
'  Mr.  Foster  earnestly  cautions  us  against  forming  an  estimafte 
jof  the  general  intellectual  character  of  a  country^  by  the  iHate  of 
its  more  prominent  literature,  and  the  attainments  of  the  few 
and  gifted  men  who  blaae  upon  the  pinnacle  of  learning,  while 
all  is  blackness  and  obscurity  beneath.  The  tnost  brilliant 
epochs  in  the  literature  of  every  country,  he  remarks,  have  co- 
existed with  the  deepest  ignorance  spread  over  the  mass  of  the 
populatton-<*-an  ignorance  which  the  superior  light  of  the  grent 
wits  and  scholars  never  even  sought  to  pierce  with  the  feeUeyt 
of  its  rays.  While  the  greater  part  of  the  population  was 
scarcely  removed  from  primeval  barbarism,  and  presented  a  rude 
and  uailluminated  mass,  upon  which  the  beams  of  knowledge 
never  shone,  a  few  select  and  heaven-appointed  spirits  have 
extorted  the  homage  of  history,  and  fixed  the  gaze  of  man- 
kiDd-*-4Uid  by  appearing  to  stamp  with  their  own  fame  the  age 
and  nation  to  which  they  belonged,  have  rendered  current  the 
delusion,  that  the^  imparted  to  their  countrymen  the  actual  be* 
nefit  of  their  distmguished  attainments,  of  which  they  only  r^ 
fleeted  the  unsubstantial  renown.  Hence  a  bright  series  of 
these  epochs,  has  passed  over  our  own  country,  and  raised  it 
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high  in  ihi^  sdde  of  lainied  nations,  without  making  any  pdier 
tbfio  the  mo^t  gradnal  and  almost  imperceptible  change  in  the 
iot/pltectpal  stat^  of  the  lower  orders,  who  have  passed,  almost 
witbojui  viribW  melioration,  alike  through  the  majestic  era  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  and  the  sparkling  elegance  of  that  of  Anne, 
9Dd  remain,  even  at  the  present  day,  signally  retentive,  im 
mmj  particulars,  of  their  hereditary  rudeness  and  bar'barisiD, 
Are  they  to  be  left  in  this  state  of  degradation,  till  some  po- 
litical earthquake  shall  agitate  their  spirits,  and  propel  over 
them  its  pestilent  vapours  ?  or  is  the  crisis  to  be  wisely  anticipa- 
ted, and  are  the  minds  of  the  people  to  be  fortified  against  its  ap- 
poach,  by  a  liberal  infusion  of  sound  and  useful  knowledge*--*- 
the  only  sure  preventive  against  the  disordered  movements  of 
the  popular  will,  when  not  generously  invited,  but  violently 
propelled  into  motion  ? 

Will  the  selfish  advocates  of  popular  darkness  dare  to  say, 
that  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  people  justifies  their  bar^ 
b«rian  here$y-*-or  that  their  base  and  blasting  doctrine  is  foundr 
ed  upon  any  other  principle,  than  that  the  people  are  truly 
nothing,  e:i:cept  as  they  contribute  to  the  accommodation  p£ 
their  superiors?  To  say  that  the  natural  condition,  and  the 
proper  felicity  of  any  human  being,  is  that  state  of  ignorance, 
and  consequent  delusion,  which  some  abject  sages  would  faja 
perpetuate,  is  to  libel  at  once  the  nature  and  the  destiny  of 
mfiQ,  To  be  consigned  in  perpetuity  as  the  slaves  of  those  by 
whom  they,  have  first  been  degraded,  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  that 
people  upon  whom  the  maxims  of  the  enemies  of  popular  in* 
struction  are  allowed  to  operate  in  the  shape  of  law  anci  govensr 
ment-r-and  it  is  a  lot  of  supreme  infelicity  and  of  black  del 
spair.  True,  the  abject  beings  themselves  may  not  have  imf- 
gination  to  conceive,  or  language  to  express,  the  depths  of 
their  wrong8-*»they  may  be  passive  under  the  most  galling  in- 
flictions, and  even  appear  to  triumph,  in  the  force  of  mere  ani- 
mal  spirits,  over  the  ruin  of  their  btellectual  nature.  But 
they  do  not  cease  to  sustain,  by  ceasing  to  feel  their  unutter- 
able misfortune ;  and  the  seeming  tranquillity  with  which  they 
may  brave  it,  is  the-  repose  of  moral  annihilation.  The  only 
just  criterion  by  which  the  sum  of  the  calamity  inflicted  in 
$uch  a  case  can  be  estimated,  is  by  reckoning  the  capacities  of 
power  and  of  enjoyment  which  have  been  wasted  and  thrown 
auray ;  the  sources  of  rational  and  ennobling  pleasures  which 
have  been  interrupted ;  the  might  and  majesty  of  intellect  which 
have  been  defrauded  of  their  rewards  by  an  unhallowed  systeid, 
i^hieh  recognises  a  partition  betwixt  the  various  tribes  of  human 
beings,  disavowed  by  nature,  and  alike  abhorrent  to  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  the  law  of  God, 
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But,  if  we  look  to  expeneooe,  we  shall  find  that  popt^or 
ignomni^  is^noi  m^rdyAe  csaae  of  that  ^prnratidn  (^' inftellec. 
ttial  plea^weSy  tt  wbidi  the'  most  itistraeted  will  best  be  en- 
lO^d  to  esdoiate  the  ^ferity,  but  that  it  hast  in  all  agesf  oon- 
dticted,  by  tf  sure  path,  lo  tboae  soened  of  actual  suffering  and 
aMrOw  of '  which  evefn  the  etitawfis  of  gf^erai  improvement  may 
not' be  ineotnpetent  to  form  a  !«outider  eatimati^.  *  We  cannot  open 
dor  eyes  upon  the  great  lifting  scenes  by  which  we  are  surroondr 
cd  withoht  bong  fltruek  at  et«fry  point  #itii  the  mimtiplied  cala- 
aiMes  wbicb ignoriaee,  iM  the  etror^and  ddunbn  inseparable, 
from  it,  a><ciint9iliiaiypfedhch^**iiiftliout  ffAttg  appalled  %  the 
ipeetacn^  and  stattHed'hy  thii? cries^ of ' tftAWing  ^Hich  we  IStnilii 
i^y  Bseribe  Mh^r^'^dMedtlVte  morid  education  thatijto'iMj  Da- 
ting'and  M)xihiiuMBU6*^}i|f6fieiiaRt^tov^^  ^{fi^ri'ng' 
from  the  ^gdkf  tod  sHanie'of  multituc^'or  our  feilo^ircr^atures 
Ae  itnprenA^e  adntonitnm,  tfikt  t6  n^lecif  the  tuKiih  bf  V)ie  iiw* 
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i£g  and  grb^ittj^  up'  to  the*etKMidty  of ^  critiife,  iu^'todt  circutn- 
gcKbifrii  ih'tlMirhiihiliice  ta  the  cirdfedf  actual  giiih  atoni,  but 
0|jiMte*^^ii  the  ibmi  o^tfcd»iooal  stkflfering,  and  of  sure  and 
iHiiVdfekl<^falltioy«iee-thfDtigh«kit  l!hte  eHti^  frkme  of  society. 
n^M^hi'thrs^ffistinbt  rttid  pklpMMe  Ibrnll  albtf^^  be^Hng  w^h  all 
th^ei)^^  bF'^McMlieln  and  of  #oe  tIpoA  the'  physical  interests 
ojElMii^y^  '^At  sbhte  'narrow  ^bints  can  aldtfe  descry  the  evils  of 
pbpalilr'igniftMice.    'R'te,  then;  iVnIy  ^h^hitmak^lts  Visible. 
j|Nli^s'<ltpoft  Mdal  etmtfbrt,'  and'fttvadesHif  sueces^oh  tlie  'iran- 
qiHilNtjrDF iiisKvidoals r^oi''a:^entKil^  ^;g^lf  a^d  ^u^d^^jSy,  nius- 
tefs  its  Tilde  <#t)««gth^  to  dbkk^the  fabnc  df  sxiai^  it^lf  ;^^ihat 
t]i»y  iriili»«y#4l#terM)r4l^  »id  betake  thett^^es  m  tremMlngliast^ 
ti^MM^Miteand'dfcf^iite^eiqfil^di^ilt'fjbr'h^cti^^^    'I'hj^y  Iroj^td, 
biuxinteilbd  fb  lotfkfer  Uer  wMi-iMafiosnr^' up6te  tm*p^stife> ' 
tial»HdkMh  beneath  UhefUfi^, 'did  nor  the  inf^fed  ^^tic)es^m£ift'' 
uphvaid  <^th  ^eiHSH^/iag  pokf^¥,  dffd'thi^&fen'rf  fdt)r^''^\tWp^^ 
aalm6a^  *  Tiiett^4adee^yHii^  wMld  b^tir  th^insdVe^^'in'dfdSf' 
tapMrify  tba^mdigfiaWt  m&ss^'awd,  ahhbugh  their  MTdrts/tftj^* 
€di<ofM  BO  g0ncfrofM'pritit!irile,  and  dh^ed  to  tijel  lib^raf  ^o;,^ 
UHMtt^in -ih«  gen«talrhi^t€f  bdt  itnperfeer9Qtce$s^at'b^t,'^ihey' 
am.alHI«f  vsiue  t#thepMhnllrrcypi^t,'  as  hnj^lying  tHe  ^^orted 
roaogintkMi  of  the  evih^  ^whidi^  udon  better  priUciptes;  m^^-lrith 
a  M^ler  pttrpoee,  be  hMialionred  to  eraHicate. 

'if'#ef€onMikl|iatoryv  whidr.hai  bMiSaot  nnjustty  pfonoti0ced 
thereooidtif  the  triors  had  brines  of  '  matif,  we  shall  find  i^ 
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mdissoltible  dosoectioii  betwixt  '%gm6rmmt  mA  wimtj  vs^MM 
in  evef y  dark  md  guilty  (Mge.  It  kw  •elddm  iMtf^fiiMfl  tbi| 
the  oppresaora  of  maDkiod  hvre  been  MiMied  wilb  tbe  Oiarf^ 
neglect  of  the  duty  of  pubtic  in»triiction  ;  tlwy  bftv^  in.  gench 
raly  laboured  to  Mipenndiioe  an  artificial  daj^kana  oyar  ttif  ^ 
\age  atmplicitj^of  tbe  hoanan  iirteUcctv  and  to  bewUder^^iti/ii 
the  pe&tifential  gloom  of  auporatitton.  The  inborn  aspiratioM 
of  the  mil  of  man,  after  a  knowledge  of  futurity^  biwa  he«V 
eanntngly  perverted  to  Kia  shame  and  de^radatico)  S  the  9^ 
bleat  reffom  of  unwded  imagination  ba«e  be^n  p^^l^  f it^ 
monsters  and  demons;  and  out  ol'  the  b^qr  nod  bitod  wprVMMm 
of  thebuman  sfarit^  innmoerable  stnietnne8  4aif  siiperstitiw^li^H 
been  mated  to opfsh  the  naieffiMe  ap^teet.lm  ^  ms^^-  .  Tk^ 
Itcenro  pf  intell^ence  and  nioKality  has  tbua  beem.poUiited  at 
ito  source  4  and  from  the  absurd  and  wloked  domiis^  *nnd  abr 
j^  terrors^  ted  odbus  illusions  of  superstiliom  whalhax  embo-^ 
dm)  in  nutter tai  sbape^  or  floating  an  the  andeftned  duMt^ef^ 
(»ran  Infected  tmagiMtioii  and  gnihy  wiUUfbnro  iiaued  wr  ^wnt^ 
leils  .brood  of  aai^inary  prejudieea  and  demcNralising  obiervaiVk. 
caa,  wliieh  have  alternately  covered  nation*  with  inCfioiy*  and 
swept  them  away  in  desoktMn.  Eaer^  ftesh  accession  to.tbe  de^ 
gtadMificveed  of  anperfMion  has  emeiiged  a  prmciiile of  deatriife^ 
tive  actkMiy  either  staining  with  some  new  abomination  the  halnls , 
of  the  people^  or  expanding  into  aome  terrible  abnlbtioil  of  inletw 
Mtioniii  frenxy,  and  expiating  the  culmUe  ignosanoe  of  the  nsh 
tion^  so  torrenls  of  bleed*  The  brilliant  evenU  whioK  bistorj 
]ot^s  to  record,  are  almost  without  exception  the  nrnviim^s  of  ^ 
the  igimanoe  apd  coosequent  misery  of  meUf  aodpeesent  tbem 
to  a  philosophic  atid  benevolent  .mind  in  the  mostab^  postoaa  . 
that  can  be  imagined.  Impelled  by  aotne .  inexplicaUe  deik 
rlum,  or  summoned  fay  the  magic  voioe  of  an  enMUBKuined  d*. 
slioyeri  we  behold  them  rash  in  myriads  to  infliat  or  to»  nsaaive 
death  {  a  bideoiis  mass  of  violence  and  *«rime«  in  nbkh  tfaf  . 
ag^rr^giyto  is  not  more  odtoimiy  terrible  than  Uie  tt«piistkih> 
gmsMdble  dements  are  tnsigwifiaaat  end  epntempttUe.  How  saL 
dom  bnvb  the  sacred  chnms  of  nationii)  iodepeodenoe^  and  nf  gi^ 
noiQe  patnotism^  given  true  dignity  to  tbcse  saeagw  soenea; 
how  few  among  tbe  trophies  which  history  has  delisted  to^beap 
up  for  univetsal  admiration,  have  been  raised  tatbe  trtie  fa^ipl- 
ns6s  oS  the  species  1  Yet  her  servile  muse,  impltcitly  following  * 
the  prejsidiee  which  she  ought  to  have  eorreetedi  has  ioe  often 
|mid  indiseriminate  homage  to  the*  brilliant  disturbers,  of  tfaa 
wfirid^  4m4  Ihos  eonfirmed  and  perpetuated  tbe  popnbir  defaasch 
ment  to  which  they  have  been  indented  for  their  elevation. 

We  do  not  behev^  ifndeedy  that  those  vrho  hentate  about  the 
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expediency  ^f  iftsfructing  the  people,  are  sincere  in  ^^fetending 
that  the  welfare  iaf  the  people  themselves  has  any.  share  inpro- 
iduchbg  tUat  hesitation ;  they  cannot  be  so  blind  to  the  events 
Bail^  passing  before  their  eyes ;  they  cannot  be  so  deaf  to  the 
Tbite^^'aU  history,  as  to  maintain  for  a  moment^  that  ignorance 
is  truly  a  blessing  to  the  ipultitude,  in  whom  it  has  been  so  care- 
inWj  perpetuated  from  one  generation  to  another.  There  are 
other  and  nearer  views  of  iiUagine^ self-iAterest  which  He* at  the 
bbttom  of  their  pafad()x ;  and  although  they  may  scrupld  ^boilt 
avowing  them  in  the'f^ce  of  day^and  resort  to  a  thousand^ pettj 
subterfuges  to  ^over  the  real  gpciund  of  their  alarm,  we  may  safe- 
ly assume,  that  th'rit  true  reason  is  very  dlffisf^nt  from  tSle  pre- 
tence  which  they  putforwatd,  because  it  is  im^ssible  that  men 
endowed  with  under^nding  can  resolutely  espouse  nonsense,  and 
adhere  for  ever  to  absurdity. 

We  dannot  indeed  help  remarking  it- as  a  singular  phenome- 
fion,  that  the  ingenious^and  benevolent  author  before. uis,  whose 
opportunities  o^  information  must  have  been  extensive,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  the  necessities  of  the  gVeat  cause  which  he 
advocates,  cannot  well  be  questioned,  should  have  thought  it  re- 
qiVisite,  at  the  present  day,  to  have 'penned  and  poblfshed  an  ela- 
borate ^^say  to  prove  what  it  might  have  been  thoughf  no  one 
iVould  ha^e  ever  doubted-v-tbe  evils  of  popular  ignorance.  No- 
thing is  so  difficult  of  demonstration  as  a  truism  ;  no  literary  la- 
bour can  be  so  irksome  as  the  formal  proof  of  a  proposition  which 
itself  Kppears  td  lie  on  the  very  surface  of  thought,  and  to  have 
Its  place  assigned  among  the  ailioms  of  knowl^ge.  But  Mr. 
FoJter,  Justly  sensible  th£t  vague  and  general  propositions  are 
essentially  ^unimpressive;  and,  observing  that  the  practical 
exertions  of  the  higher  and  influential  classes  have  ill  corre- 
sponded with  'their  speculative  acquiescence  in  the  great  truth 
whicji  it  15  his  obj^t  to  establish,  has  felt  it  necessary  to  ex- 
pktiate  in  detail  upon  the  evils  of  which  the  undistinguished 
aggregate  has  yet  produced  little  more  than  a  cold  and  ineffi- 
cient abkniowledgment,  and  to  bring  the  subject  in  its  vanous 
and  distressing  aspects  home  to  the  imaginations  and  the  hearts 
'.of^his  readers.  ThU  Hehas  done  with  his  usual  fullness  and  ef- 
iect';  but  there  is  otie  part  of  the  question  which  we  conceive  to 
be  the  most  important  with  reference  to  the  alarm  of  those  whom 
we  presume  it  4o  be  his  chief  object -to  gain,  upon  which  we 
.shall  take  the  liberty  of  subjoining  a'  few  addition4  observations. 
'We  allude  i'o  tb^  imagined  danger  to  the  higher  classes,  and  to 
the  whole  fabric  of  society,  from  the  gener&l  diffusion  cl*  ipow- 
ledge  among  the' lower  orders.  .  ^    .   -. 

That  Imowledge' and  Went, '  when  they  are  once  general 
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]y  diffu$^9  'will  not  easily  Rul^mit  to  be  pverboijoe.  ^.ambg- . 
cility,  is  no  doubt  quite  imaginable,   ajQd   altoge(li^r  .iwitnki 
the^here  of  reasonable  anticipation  ;.  bujt  if  this  be  the  import 
of  the  objection,  we  can  see  no  great  force  in  it,  nor  do.  we  descry 
ID  the  development  of  intellect,  and  the  consequent  sober  and 
steady  assertion* of  its  rights,  any  presage  whatever  of  public  dis« 
orders.     The  natural  and  b9conG\iqg  change  so  fearfully  apticipat- 
ed,  willjif  it  i^hould  ever  takep)ace,  be  e;fi*ected  in  tranqi^ty,  aqd 
withput  violence  or  suffering;  for  jit  ^s  thej  nature  of  geniijjie  tar 
lent  to  n^aintain  its  onward,  way  ^itljiput  afinpy^nce.tQaa^y  thing 
arpund,  and  to. displace  fatuity  byjth^e  .jnece  jinpulse  gf  it^^^woi 
$ilent  anc|  sober  might.  The  viol^m;e^  jIi^^ac||9D,  apd  widerSgf eaiqli 
suffering  yhich  have  attended  all  ^l^e  .grqat  JPplj^i^^'^il^Mpges 
wKich  the  world  has  been  hitherto  affljct^q^^avg  g^porafty  hjid  tqeir 
ori^n  in  a  combination  and  an  effort  (he  yj^'^^.T^X^^^^^^^  whic^ 
is  supposed  in  the  present  instance-;T-a^4  ■>"^!Xi^^.r^<5mii'^^^?''^' 
not  to  the  vindication  of  claims  really  sjjperio^,  yut  :tff, the., verging 
ofpretensiops  which  reason  apd, nature  nev^, t^uldt^fecogn^se^ 
tQ  the  usurping  arrogance  of  vulgar  underst«^ndiq{^^  jjnd  depriv- 
ed heart&7— tp  the  restless  desire  of  ascendancy  in  tho^e  w^o, 
having  none  of  the  legitimate  weapons. pf  j^^mojal  apd  intellec- 
tual  coIUmod,  have  forcibly  called  to  their  ^Yi^T'  ^"6.  scandalous 
cohtriv^pces,  ]|nd  ignoble  ^  rf!Sourc%  ol^  aii^  ^trocious  ^imbit^op. 
We  can  discover  no  real  ground  pr.plarm  i»  the  prospect,  thai  )^y 
the  more  general  diffusjon  of  intelligence,  much  slumbering  talept 
will  be  called  into  action,  And, a,^uch  wider  range  of  bri)liant 
gienerc^s  competitipn  be  opened  up  than  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
If  indeed  the  cjiange  were  to  be'^the  work  of  violence  and  carp^^e, 
we  should   wish,  even,  lo^tlje  most  incpmpetent,  a  perpetuity 
of  theif  mysterious  elevatip^i;  for  w^  kri9\ypo.t  what  pijrer. elf  141- 
gence  of  the  sky  cap,,  compensatjp  the  hprrors  <jf  plfe  sjtorm  by 
whiplj^  the  evil  genii^?.  of  ambition  h^s  \n  all  past  times  essayed 
the  purjiication  oF  the  political  horizon.  .  M^t  the  only  phapge 
whijelj  the  objection,  suppppes,  ancl  whicJi  w.etiaye,  in  yiew^t 
pre^nt,,is  thalwhicii  is  jiqb^  e^ectecrpy  l^e'stU^^  suijalf  voice 
of. reason-;-: which  is  es^^^nlially  ^ra^4§l  and.circurnspf^^^    *?ii^® 
pogress-7-wnich  gives  jjpthing  to,  turbujeijg^  because  i^t  jstjinds 
m  essential  opposition,  jtp.ijt— ^d*  wJiicK,Jfjner  all,,  can  be  pf\\^ 
Uhe  piore  r^pid  ,propa^^Uop,\  thrQugjibvit4lie  pefiocis  that^are'^^ 
follow,  ^  of ^  those  principles^,  of  piofal^and  Intellectual  jn|Dro^vje- 
i^ept,  .of  .which  our  copi^try  has  alrieady  been  the  most^  (^i^Up- 
.guisped  .tbeptre,  and  frqi^  the  triumph  of,  which  she  haj*  fieri yed 
^bj?^r|gljtept^4  Pjos^io^^  portion  of  her  glory. » 

Tne  eiieniies  of  popular  instruction  appear  inde.ecL  to  have 
fQ/*4<itvten  that  neither  jhe  pri.ncij)le  oior  the  experiipeni  f re  ac* 
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tWal'  has  teen'  niti^^'  up6il''«''«dsli<)  d«pibriM;f  «irdjiiBstyikd,^ 
enoi!igh  ha^  fieett  ddAv' a¥irf  dxprt^^tiiseci^  not  tncrely  tOiipl«^e 
tGe  hariankt  6]^^rem  %o\ifff'pf'iptijAcW^fi  batto^efldbleristoildto 
With  prec'isioil '  tht!'  ttnechscfaek€r'&[iu  ififlueHo^^  <3^iitiifie»*h«ve 
arreadjr  (^tapseri  since  (File  -f^tfft^hecarli^A^gf&KVft^Bt^in  th[e  gow 
vllrmAent  of  Eriglanci-^'*nd  ttpBcifiUly'ftdm  the  Refvci)utf0D  down* 
ward,  t'f'ey  h^ve  befert  'perh*p8>  evety'  tiMng:  tlwt'theyoBghi  to 
h^ve  be^n  hi  ni^fe'p<!^hticMl'}Mflli^ifKS^,  atid'imvtf  been  9aij9iy<che^ 
rhhed  b^r  At  tH6  hfeafi^^Hvhfoh  ji^fiie^  gorovflifient  feoiiMMMl|il0yv 
i^lth  th(^  e^eebtidh  diily^  tt^ftt'edi^litkjn  MrMch is'iioirclmiaiKi' 
ed  fcTt  ilSetn.  ^'  IfiVt^iy  in  'fh\i  i^i^fcty  niMy  have  not  ^bedn  emir&ij 
i3%f^cte'(l-li^&i^icr'N^Mt''%Ufr^the  paHrtal'ifHiiiittnaMoiif. which  tea 
beeii  cfif^ccly  %h^c^'i!iH»n^he^i^wh^'(W4tb  the  iights-^ 
\ij  ih^  ^tmcMTMM  tJf  mindd-irhkh^  has  dMingunbcU^  tins «0i 
niora!!)l^'t)l'ridcli-:::-c^f  AVMch  ihd^sA'ther  llaT^' jMrticfpottdioiiljr- 
B\  ciiri^ii^t'iirili'tfnaett^iA  f^^tioti^^^hifry  ttre.  'mmyfefyndiSemii 
stat^  ^fMtii  thilt'ih' Whldi^th^j^nv^n?  fMaced  ill' wor^  liemott 
tmVes,'* abtt'haV^'gaitfed'pefcepttbf^'in  htmwieUge ind  in-^yHkeih 
tlon.  '  M  ffi^it)^vhdMeyiotiseqoed0r,  th^  have  gapned-'claD  iik^ 
itidividUaf  artd  pd1iti(*i^l  kt)pditaiiee.  ''*Vl^ybav^htnn*mppmaiclh* 
ing  to 'a  l6ldse  atid  ^iBerai  endblation'-^i^h^  the  Mjghen'ekeaet 
ih  all  that' embellishes  the' indi^Qftl,  or  toattibnite^  td  sodal 
ptosppj^ity  ^hd  happiness^  th^  have'  eonde' tp' ^e'lmh  thesl 
iii  all  k)Hs  of  ttcei/niiifcitionsy  iftate'rial  and  i&feileeuiah  -and 
^ith  trie  happy  andinddiUe  pmiiege  ^guaranteed  to  th^m  by 
their  tree  government/ ^cliiiming'itd' highest  Teimrd8)  profiM 
tli^y  cih''e\^rp\\1iy  the  corHB6p6ndit)g  iif^i»fl*^they  h«re  entered 
ihfgbTy^titb  th^t  gei&lgi^n^  competition-wtih  the  higher  erden 
iHi\i}fi  ^s'hdw  fib'nnichdrekded,  a?n!d  have  in^emintleaa^iiislaDCCtf 
^h'kched  fVofti  theton  the  pri^^,  tod  isectifi^  by  tx^ihperiaa^iriht 
^rs(  inequafities 'of  fortune. '  But  frotoi  thig'^genercros  coixN 
feiifioriy  n6'  disorders  hkVe^  ari^en^^-^he  im^iartial'MplMteeiKiM 
ing  care  extended  to  k\l  the  teetttbers  ha8,on''the><^oii^rary,(Bii^ 
tamed  ^fi'e  soundn^,  and  ^tianante^Hhe  ^uieiodtfatfi' whole 
t)ddy — and  it  is  inere  preJtidite^thereibreVtd'antMpat^  evU  bosi 
a  system  which pr6pbseis only -tb enlarge ahdliboralm  the apbere 
of  a  rivalry  of  which  the  priflcipSelfr  Sirelidy  <#ov«p  into^oar  » 
stitUtions,  and  of  whidh  im^iL^Mtfk(^±Mbiaf»iMlol  giodaess 
and  prosperity.  '  .  '        '       .t.  <  >  •  :     t   .,}  pi  .»  m 

tt  ig  not  atriOiig  an'  ehK^te»ed  tH^^kmlbsplidtssemeM 
are  most  Vikely  to  break'otit^  of  that  ihe^spiHt  «fieiviiidil«^  iriii) 
when'  it  does  appear,  assotne  ^'  most' terrific^  mspecf^  and  tdm^ge 
covered  with  the  customary  ^etobtem^offuiliimdt)f  war, v  There 
is  a  redeeming  {k>wei'  iii  ihdfaYaiid^etigibMs  edhiVfitiMp  i>f  wbtch 
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wfcttAit  wiiL  hfOQ^  th^  pn»fou!^ly.  to"  stu4y  ^^T:  »^J^  X^f^Vi?-  r 
Ajiedf^edui^I&tii'the.  very  d^fKhs^pf  igo^Va^ce,  pr^;^nt  thie  choi-  ] 
C6dt£ftlclr,ibr  tk«iirgle»aDd.ibe.:tnvYnrifklu)of  iill  shorts  qt^imposi-l; 
tion^nas  .tbeibUek  and  biirr^o«$qHtpde.  U  tihe  native  region  fpr  thts^ 
sorcprijtof  the depio««  that prt^e^oy^rtl^ crimes,  and  urc^  tnV 
de«6tn^  of  mortals.    Thiei»  j^  ;nc^  j^lja^t^'snou  whicli^  in  tr^e  ^loo'jix*^ 
ofiignwrance,  inay  Boiif  be  nil^le^  t^'j/j^^qoiQja.dii^tinc^  apiiuflu- 
eaaing/rfi^ape^  and  toWkn^k  wi)rfi,5lw^jf)P^W'".^  ^'^*^  ^^^^^^4* 
tioni^iiniil;  ao  doQirw,   wbirtb  ni#J(7n^t>;Wi  S^^^de   vVelconre 
U>»&:  iradaot.  apirit,/«iifuraith?d  .^mjjJij  t](^  ,me;aps.  pt^cprnpari^v^n 
aid  €ttriiea(M)li;<JBa political ;or  lu^r^  h^^y-M^^"^  ^^^^^^$}^  ^, 
httaditdttineapiitrda/Pili  by  t^bepre^i^uygge^ji^^pr learning,  may 
mthafeudl'lb^vglogis  Qf;.nov^y,and^  ^^hen^^iga^tipp  df  trpth /to 
ihofle^  /t#  i^iiGliii  t^  coHi^lQiis: dI'  MipeFU9r.rnHpci/$,^e|^|)k,nc;vtrn  evef^- 
by  tnadilioq^  ^and  Uie.^eUbeii:M[?»Qnd'c9n4'^si\{^,  .sel^m^^^  df  tl  e 
grofti;  toibral  coacdrna  of  w^iety  .\}^vp  ^i^e^.^l^^,  Ijeep  p^prn^i^lga- 
tfd^  fitis'  amid.  steh.dfreaty>.'  m£|i38ps,,qf,  gre||[arjpf{^  ^^rV^rlsnip 
wb«*e-  the  J^bt  xrf  r^asoti . .  ba9  i^i^V^ir . <j>r|9ft, , ^Uo^^p, lanj^*  ^h^tj^ 
tbe  gras$»r.fia;6sioa«i  alome  «pri^g)4ip«.iA,M«:epi???pi9^ 
it  is  io  ttbe  fiiJiiAernels  flf  the  ttadter;9t4^4i^g  ^n^«^,*^W^t  ^ft^i 
the  tempest  bowlnand.cag^s  ^itb,;Yeei:jngjcap^ciU^3pf  o^^^ 
tiaB*    It  ifr  these  that  all  i%  darl$;i>  -§u<id^n»  ^^n4  Mnceft^q  ^  .  ^^K^t' 
there  is  no  prmcipletu  poise^  Oo.rMjp  to.4iwctj,^ojpi;ell)gibij?  j,al_ 
AcatiQaev^eQvtoaimoiiDQB  tihe,japproachiij0g4^jij^r|^,  t^a^.tne^pi-; 
ritofmao^  ignorant  of  aU^the  9bligatipnfei^n4j»e9^^pgef|,/^pai 
silthe  babittid«»of  society.,  is  4oc»|e,  ^9d;^yji^l^,p,i?.^-virjbiie  ,*, 
<ioapreasii^  lopo^.coatio^es.  ta.peui^^^  *^^,,ft^f,M«ffK  i"M 

ftbmpt  fieaofiofi  aorsooo^stthat  ftirce  is  r^a^o;ifea.  .,i^i?)jjgp9r9p.ce» 
thet.GGorns-.«be,noral  ties*  jtbe  obIigpitw»?*jftfjjw))i^b,it^,c^^ppji 
^nsbeodj .  ;Tbe  lapiiit.pf  lunmf^dg^  }f  ^lY^i^  \o  y\fji\e}^c^^ppt 
oaly  .baoaus»  i^  abhors  Us.  forins^  biU.be^a^H^.it  ^Ofi»,ti:iw^^^ts  .r^ 
m«dial •effipaey  ^i  and  the  wate^  pirpfus^  i the  %b t  y!^f^  ^o^Pf  ^ 
ttpoo.tha  poopWft.wi»  mi^y  r^t  afss^ured  xh^t  ;be,  wpi;^  wijj  .i;b.eir 
r^iubteaaeto^all^safMenAadaMdac^ut  49nova.ti€ta  .be  ipprf|isea., 
I^is  UH  ma^og'the  coipjparatively ;.|ialig|i'tep^4  -^^^ iJf?H'*£^"i^ 
»a4b»s  is6  ijLiinipe  tbat-the;d«plQBabi^.weDj^^  pf^QJY|)t?5tir(fe  have 
Wnswoat  fre((|iieotIy  ^3pcai|)lifiedt  or  -realize^  in^ltith^jr  savage 
nowora j>  b«it amoiigi^tbe mUi  b^^rbaoaui hord^ tpvifbpm a ctiange 
of  rule  is  no  more  than  a  change  of  v^abond  anci  precarious  pos* 
^ioa;  QT  among  the  wpir^.tbaa  hajcbari^p  slaves  of  ;^proe  Asi- 
^  despot,  to  whom  the  Sotrmsa^d  f e^tr^ij^^  ^^,  soi^tv  have  fS^l- 
^  to. brin^ the  rigbt&rof .  ciiiaenship,,;the.  i^n^fitf^pf  ^ppy^ledjge^ 
^  the  seatimenta ,of  soeial  obi^ig^tioa;  . , ,  .  .  ,  ,< , ,  „ 

Qf  aJI  imag iaable  .pKejudices,,, tbafr.^bicb,  ^^rpj^^^s  .tb?  in- 
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struu^tion  of  tjie  people  as  tqe  source  of  potitical  calamities,  is  the 
.most  unaccojun^ble  and  unfounded.  '  If  we  study  the  causes  of 
ttre^politioiT  coav^lsionj  which  history  records — ^if  we  look  at  the 
.base  .ani|)itj^qQ  ^t^ich  has  been  their  ordinary  stimulant^  aiid  the 
.uniBistructe.4  feituity  which  has  in  the  general  been  at  once  its  in- 
strument, ^nd  its  victim — ifVe  ponder  the  trivial  matters  which 
have  generally  seryed  as  the  incentives  to  ignorance  in  its  career 
^9f  folly  and  of  blood,  and  estimate  the  insane  projects,  the  freu- 
j^v^  visipq^^^t^e  impraqticable  aims,  which  a  very  little  true 
knowledge  would  h^ye  discredited,  but  which  have  passed  cur- 
rent .jWithj  succ^fs\^«  .(actions,  and  had   their  day   of  admira- 
^\op  ^od  jof  doipage^if  we  look  at  the  extravagant  means  which 
^^y^'^y^i^f  ^*^  would  have  exposed,  or  the  dark  and  terrible  ex- 
^ppdifeois  }¥|;ii^  the;  real  humanity  of  genuine  knowledge' would 
,  hax.e  ^!(}9rred,  but  of  which  the  revolutionary  spirit  has  made 
tnc  freest  use  in  all  ages-— we  shall  be  constrained  to  acquit  the 
^ep^u^iff  oiiul  dLiorder  of  w  participation  with  the  spirit  of  moral 
.andiatellectual  improvement,  and  to  confess  that,  di^  in  times 
tlast,  populat  ignorance  has  been  the  most  copious  source  of  po* 
^'litlcal  troubles,'  so  the  surest  guarantee  which  society  can  acquire 
^■'iigainst  tli^irf repetition  is  to  be  found,  in  the  intellectual  culture, 
:  land  the  consequent  mpral.elevation  of  the  people. 

We  ask  ithese  who  have  themselves  experienced  the  blessings 

''of  knoWli^dgeliol*'  they  cah  endeavour  tb  exclude  their  fellow- 

^in'en'ttom  tliQ  participation  of  those  blessings,  or  dare  to  de- 

.;Vp|e)ithp  pigbty  mass  of  yet  unawakened  intellect  to  ari  ever- 

<  ilaisting  and  ieooble  slumber.     In  vain  have  the  bold  spirits 

*^%)\o  have  broken  the  bodily  fetters  of  man,  atid  raised  him  froiq 

'  the  dust  of  servitude,  struggled  and  triumphed,  if  the  master-ty- 

.(•  ,rant  of  the  mind  is  still  to  be  permitted  to  hold  undisturbed  do- 

•  minion  over,  it ;  jn  vain  has  the  immortal  band  of  patnots^and 

.-^  philanfhfopfhists  lifted  up  the  lamp  of  freedom  over  a  benighted 

.\  world,  if  *the  perbnnial  fquntain  of  knowledge,  destined  to  r6jpair 

!,its  Vasting^beams^must  be  sealed  for  ever  to  a  degraded  people. 

\  The  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 

-  can  alone  ensure  to  them  jx>ssesssion  of  the  privileges,  be  they  great 

•  orsmaill,  t^hich  tourage  and  virtue  may  have' achieved  for  them; 
it  forms  the  orily  sure  guarantee  of  their  transmitted  rights,  aod 

*  the  only  solid  pledge,  that  they  will  continue  worthy  of  the  inheri- 
tance. We  shudder,  and  not  without  reason,  at  the  sudden  emanci- 

.  .  gation  of  savage  and  slaxish  ignorance  from  its  bonds,  and  tremble 
.^ .  at  the  mention  of  a  servile  insurrection,  as  the  blackest  of  human 
>  calamities  !  And  wJny,  but  because  the  very  imagination  of  tri- 
V  umphant  ignorance,  is  that  of  unmStigat^  ferocity,  maasa- 
:*  ere,  and  desolation  t    And  yet,  at  a  crisis  wheh.the  humaa  spi- 
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rit  all  over  Europe  is  terribly  agitated,  and  is  sending  forth  its 
deep  and  ominous  mu'rmiir9,^^when  the  experiment  oFstupett- 
dous  revolutions  is  visibly  going  forward  in  "sotne  quarters,  and 
tfce'tolcen's  of  perplexing  change  iire  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  ChHstcndoni,r--there  are  men,  it  seems,  insane  enoagh  to 
hesi'tatte  whether  the  means  of  enlightened  prevention  should  not 
b^  in*ltantly  and  earnestly  applied, — whether  something  bught 
not  to  be  done,  in  order  that,  if  we  are  fatally  doomed  to  pufb- 
Ijc  troubles,  which  Heaven  avert,  we  may,  at  least,  experience 

*i)ieii^,  not  in  the  ferocious  shapes  of  barbari^^ipfi,  but  in  the  mild 

^aiid  mixigated  forms  of  comparative  civilization. 

But  we  must  here  inlef^upt  thes'e  feflt^ctions  (eft  the  present^ 
and  conclude  by  giving  sotoe  extracts  \rpxxx  the  excellent  work 
which  has  suggested  them.*  The  author,  -after'  drawing  k  pow- 
erful picthre  of  the  consequences  of  popular*  iMOrance  before 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  speaks  thus  6^  (he  -period  whieh 
preceded  the  Reformation.  ,        "^T     '     *.*  . 

^'  In  the  retireroent  and  latency  of  die  sacred  fttrthorYties  frcnn  all  eoirnau- 
nication  with  men  s ininds^  the  christian' World  Was  left  in  posstssioiu^of 
m^ely  the  names  of  the  aolemn  realities  of  i^^ligion*  These  namesi  t^ua 
i^acated^  were  avail^^hle  to  all  ^vil.  They  were  as  unfilled  ve^k  of  "^e 
sanctuary^  ^nto  which  crafty  and  wicked  men  miglit  clandestinely  introduce 
the  most  malignant  preparations.  And  such  men  did  improve  their  bpfiJM*- 
tunity  to  the  utmost.  How  prolific  was  the  invention  of  the  faladboods  and 
absurdities  ^of  notion,  and  of  the  vanities  and  corruptionft  of  practice, 
which  it  ivas  manag^  to  make  these  names  4esi^ate  andjanction ;  while 
it  was  also  managed^  with  no  less  sedulity  and  success^  that  the  inventors 
and  propagators  should  be  held  in  submissive  reverence  by  the  community, 
a^  the  oracular  depositaries  of  truth.  That  community  had  not  knowledge 
enough  of  any  other  kind,  to  create  a  resisting  and  defehsive  power  agjaiosttlua 
imposition  in  the  concern  of  religion.  A  sound  exercise  of  reason  on  other 
subjects^  a  moderate  degree  of  instruction  in  literature  and  science  rightly,  so 
called,  might  have  given  some  competence  to  question,  to  exaitope,  to"  6aU 
for  evidence,  and  to  detect  some  of  the  fallacies  imposed  for  christian  faitb* 
But  the  general  mind  was  on  all  sides  pressed  and  borne  down  to  its  fate. 
AH  reaction  was  subdued ;  and  the  people  were  reduced  to  exist  in  on^ 
i^ge,  uniBtelligent,  monotonous,  substance,  united  by  the  interfusion  of  a 
Tile  superstition,  which  just  kept  it  enough  mentally  alive  for  all  the  uses 
of  cheats  and  tyrants, — a  proper  suhjcct  for  the  dominion  of  '^  our  Lord 
God  the  Pope,"  as  he  was  sometimes  denominated,  and  might  be  denomi« 
nated  with  perfect  impunity,  as  to  any  excitement  of  revolting  or  indigna- 
tion, in  millions  of  beings,  bearing  the  form  of  men,  and  the  name  of 
Clnristians."    Pp.  52,  i>3. 

But  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition 
of  the  people, .  which  has  since  taken  place,  has  been  much  less 
considerable  than  originally  imagined.  * 

"  And  to  a  much  later  period  >the  same  dreadful  ignorance,  with  all  its 
appropriate  consequences,  fotmed  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  England.  Of  England!  which  had  through  many  oeatories 
made  so  greatafigure  in  chdb^ndom ;  which  has  been  so  splendidin  arms^ 
liberty,  legislation,  science,  and  all  manner  of  literature;  which  has  boast* 
ed  its  universities  of  early  establishment  and  proudest  fame,  munificently 
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and  which  bas  Iiad^  through  the  charity  4ifuidivtdMli)'«udi' a 'Sitdtilude^fiii 
ixuiior4o6litttti(tt»for  ediumtiiki;  tbafe  could  he^^Oliodlto 

l^tifnaDj  of  diBin  fall  into  desactttda^  as  to  Ma^pcupQas. '  O|v)BDgl»»di'0  . 
Iditg'aftelr  tile  RefbrmataoB,  and  111  ihe.w3^ks  under  tudsoperiivtend^QQ  jlii^.;! 
toikicft'  of;  ai  uudwias^icat.  ^ettaWahmefat  JCKtcndiog  Ifotii  its  iDstKUO^«H)b . 
and jwiBdioiton dY«  evcrp ^yvt.of  therealm/ 08ii||wact  tad' armed:  iwitji^^e  : 
power  «f  J|^e  6tate;»  awported^l^i  an  iiainense  Bevenuc^.  and  funiiidieA  wiA'r. 
mtat^^oallQ^tiona  from  the.  umpbI  itaierahle  itnadlutians;  fol*' ;iQiltV!icti^\ 
pertamrin  te  wortd;    Tliiia  fflvtnioed<faBa EngbndbeaB^  thua  waa«h0 hr  •- 
vowKa'at'tlia  pIdAdbuiidctioiir )rafVMr>  r(tfae  £bnileyi{«rt^  the  la«t  4ie»t«fyx)  . 
.wilh  tli»  «&el|itiM^^dl«»tp^MfiBiodll,.ctlwlJg;uatlatdle^^  ikpimtjRClifib  <lot^ 
widdcd  in  whtfMewrmOdebiiAetiiiish;  dctiaa,  aQd.9vidi<whMe¥fir  atif^^ 
of  lHUid'itetdiM»^i£^ly^  ilDnopr^mothig^her  sbvendipil^DiMhofilr^a&fth 
accountable,  immortal  beings,  somewhat  beyond  a  state  of  merephysifsgl^x-';' 
islaior.)   Wlienp  l^i^ofcp  nutnrithsChndi^aUi  diis^^  an<aviful  ^ppartim  of 
tbttn  w«0i^itodcr  tbeicwrtiiMiaUpBiCeai "of  doBtnictiott^ov  want<^knfiwled^i,  ? 
what^a  tre»elidou0*E^8|iiBattbifity^ira8cSn9eiiaiM  bynwhtoteneR^povtioii' 

of  the  fOBno&Mtv  \tii|B8<7th«it;  ^tooft^aithdr  bjp  faznud  v«9catM»i^  or  Iff^  thei^ 
nlfel^'Dlpll^tioviiafleparaUevfitomfabiti  the  nobtiaii  afiguai^dian^ttipito, 

thtt  liittUMiiHvy'^iiiitai^ of  itbingB*  hvtotnalii&st  in  its^  whole iffaidth  (^  de- 
b>Ma«MH>iMwbiia|HrfiAl  dMoHaov,  ^  stateGm^,  to  tdignifiedaadfsubdrcUliiM« 
eedMttsti^iJtb  toil|gifltaM8sf«e  thvphiloaoplnc  colBtem|dators.  6f  actwthfi-). 
nMHriMtthny  ajn^teiaiipdicMr^hoseiriiilc  andi^endeibroudit  ^m  IkiuirlY 
p»do^  MAt,J9ifll»]ioe;tfa0yiODuldiei0Et  on  tb&p<)q>lerfaelow>theni4  lAsd  stifi 
\%iaLypsa^ia!kmf!^^  theitauktitudM,  coii" 

smtiiiftiMcgnmiHvni^^a^  remain  in  fnieh 

aJ^«0Niltioa$v|hit^jnft0ni tks^  difid^^rthe  conntry  cthtrald  ^fy&&  nothing  bat  so 
limtih  lmii|iI1|aftf ^'aad^his  qtumtun  of  idee  wSiich  liad  tfrobably  h^p^  to 
k|9p^itH^i«»tiMbH£li^a  mobtimgneidai^  tk^  tfioold liayo  toadd, 

t^ii-^iaiiige^inpwtimiriDf^^einrekssev  ddft  only  .were  slo^  to  admit  $he  rc'^ 
feteitfitftoetnik  whi&ti  iwgan  at  dengih  Do  'prcmonnce4ill  1^  to  4)6  wrong,' 
.hut  sytlBBmllnirBy  ideciiea'  die  speculatioiis  and  pbng  whidi^^hilanthropy 
imUPBiiitf'tiMnnirt  4a  bttrig  tb  aame  pisetlcai  beantig  on  tibe  olgect  of  giv- 
SwJMdtpMli^.dt  kat^  'die  osavnd  TdueTof  tbeir  sonis  as  W^  as  their 
l*lMU/'e>I^iill0^9Oi>-'.  n,it  ,;....,  ■,.  ,.  .^  .  .  ,...^.; 
Oij^^iu^  ^y4ti«liiiiiu»;^xp(gfghtoii  oftlie  reciprocal  influence  oF 
tfjifcei^'^il^tibti^d^^^  feli^dui^'  Instrtiction;,  (of  the  leartijjg  tnilh« 
0Ofe.g,14^  he  gi^i^  a,  judirfcjgs 

miUda^  iu»q>^Lib9ir  .j^iflt  rf^siiite  in  prooaoung.'^  lav^  of^  jpi^flia?, 
tc'jtotii^of '&sM>iidcr'ia0^^  im  instilotflons 

^Itekt^fed^l ai4<!H»^dSsary t6  jSreireirt  these  tvHs,*"  he^sumfs urpWft 

^  .'f  |;ii^jCi^  j^q,©^^  civilize  them,  ^0^^ 

^  r^fpiipoatiop  ol^^peir  mor^,  inculcate  the  principles  of  religion,  an^^ 
and  solemnly  OS  religion,  as  a  thii^  directly  of  divine  dictation,  and'ndC^s 
jf  ^i9(&f  of  its  ^ut^ority  ?wei;e  ia.wtiie^f  human  instit^idra^  ;^  let  Ae.^net 
deiifs  geiier^lfy'miake  it  peffectly.  evident  to  QiV  muItituAe  thai  they  aie 
'  911^  ^  imi^ove  them^ai^  t^m,  and  p^^  tlieir  happiness.' ,1sucli 

'i^fof  ^e^asceudent  classes  woidd^  i^  tlmi  iia^io^  atlea^,  secure  tjiiajt 
;  a^, fihe  »orld  I^iits,  'there  would  never  ^e  ^ny  jSpirh^jblle  comtofgj^it 


V'^ .        .  ..,,. 


this  grinre  and  tnterestmg  sul^^ect,  ti^'iQ^qflf^^  ^  j^^^M» 
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inafirir  Foster  oaiifli^i^t.sfi^^^  i     afif,^. 

Mti^pMifit  iOf  #i  tignri  ^v<ilmjp9t  m  «]^pi<ni,  which  *«!**«*,  )p«  ,^ 

almog}'tbiokfi,  has* «lrMdy  begun*:  

'^In'aSi'j^iohk^J^tf/*  tht  Author  i^madoi;  ^.  the iaJpnyremaBtt  tf  mmlrinA   < 
13  Aesdne^^  udd^t^Difine  Pro^idenoe^  to  a3ivwmte.jvatia.proyot^%  atgDod*  <. 
m^feel  the  rcBponaibility  fear  it  teB&as  dn  theiB8el7e8»>.a«^  t]idfa;iflto(|y  aqd  • 
ar^  «dt«Ated  by  a  bold  Bentimsnt  vf  mdepeDdeiuM!^  (buiabl^  «l  the  warn 
timey  vk^reteftence  tb  tlie  necessLty  of  a  coleBtaal  ^ooy>)  in  -Ihe  prdte<«l|Qtik  f 
of  IS.    fiadh  ]^enob  who  it  statimng  still  ta  litok;  wift^  gri^iiCrUi40gtetioiv  n 
at  lAi^  etils  ndi&k  are  <iventiiitiim|  the  wnsAd,  Vfonii^do  Vf^UJauxdOaei  • 
wbal  hd  latf  h«t«  read  of  mM»t  |;aUint>9Brtiaaii»  vtBb,  jieDeeivmg  wncf»»><> 
proiQlK  max^cnient,  iHth  4e  force  al2  i|ia  «9ni)CQinm«ld>i«to«]d<p)Uoe4W[  iinr<  « 
prertsioii  iiifidlilJ^  tending  to  ^e  mucceaBsf.  thei  vav€i|re^iix>u]d.n6ik'end«ve.lii  - 
loBt^e'tii&e  tiU  aome  great  aaltali  dkoiiiidilndJtiaoiiiie»ie)iti^.fioiB^to 
slow  nuardbiy  and  the  ponqp  of  stalcj  to  takeionufeuia  jt)i^:jpeB«idi^iiiteti(ttitf^  . 
tliecainpa^gtu  »   .  '     •  < .- ,^.^/.  ui  ii.»:(.'iiwi   ......    .,,i, 

^  Bm  happily,  vnch  udmaoidomijam  bedoniiigi  i^^cv|[)da^  ofiadott  linutoi  : 
ipplibatioiiv  and  we  return  yitfayIea8uieittr4tie»niTniroBg(ldrt)qf/tha>^^^ 
re^ln^Qn  of  ^di&di  weivwe  notmif  die:int«odiiliai7r4iigQ»(.>^Aa>ii 
laiiota  in  tbe  masiiev  of  aitiBiatmg  the  aoyib  of  dtdfeof^  mkMrnmufat^i^ 
lyinitlie;jii^3ment  of  viliat  sboold  bedonei^arjttdjrfaHtfafOfJiif^ 
msiiyageg,  £at  imrnense  multitadc:  had  .haeit!thiiit<x)liKttrd^^iirgiim<di  t0* 
view  iii  the  character  of  ratioxialimprofaUe^aEeatarfati)  fTtheyi  vteiroo^igMi^'^ 
ed  bat  a«  on^  large  miiss,  of  eqnivoeal  saos^  aabBtaacB^^tot  dtojditdwlihfi? 
goi^aUe  into  inaividuak ;  'm  hreadth  «f  insigtufiwiiisfefanettteiP  vminceni»M 
ble  in  «iarked  feafurei  and  aapeott  of  mental  flianwtef  <;  ieuatitig,iieM  tirte^ 
left  to  exbti  In  theii^  ^omn  mannet ;  and  tbat^aidnBeri!hJMrdii|i)  Mii^'»CMi^^ 
or  inqiiiryi,    Little  ^wnuderation  coiild  ih^ehe  of  boar /iiiMt  ^ffkitmdinaii?: 
rMtuA  essence  migitt  be  golns  tofraste^  wlalfl  >  thia  ?  mnibitiidBl  WjWt  >rwiincwrii 
t^this  load  of  cMteetrve  ttotkingness  on  tfae:ifield  «f  oentiehDinfdMni  rAitt 
DOW  it  is  as  if  it  mist  apereifsii;ig  And  dispemtng  ftom  thartf  fieU^'and  lavyiB|^ 
this  mightf  assemMage  o^«pkiitaal>bein«taxUbited'tar<via»4n(|mfiM  h^i 
fam  b«ivena»lii^  9rgveiienp«P'bclieldan4)efiaiBfi«afce^ihy  ihe'imstaAdW^ 
pottles^aadof  asttiaHiiim^ber  thatin«vei(y  ag^hafnBBrfsei^^  t,, 

''  It  is  truBi  tfe/is  nouM^Bstaiion  famia  so  mefaaic)iel^  a vidim^lfafAi^wahad 
only  lo'beMd  it  oa  a  sptttmcUf^  we  m%ht  m^A  desife  thai  Ihe  Bn86y*obi^uci*i 
ty  mi^  descend  npon  it  again,  to  shroud  it  fVom  sjdit;^  lAilq'tve  ahonlfK 
be kfinto ^Ikdnlgeaad  ehHte>otD: taagiiuitieDa hv 4in)mig:oi|i4^  BOfupM^^ 
sp)div4oiurf  af, pie, terrestrial  aceiie>---th^r  '  '        '*^  '^ 

TictoripSi*  the  triumphs ;  the  refinements  an 
cultfvatea^f  the  race ; '  Ae  braiiant  perfbnilkiic!  ^        . 

iMi%!g  rhich  oPacieiloe.  So  ihe  tempter wtnad'hay^leguil^dW  Lddtnia 
atmnplmwteimtempkitlwi  ^f  the  kingdoini  aUdri^arka  of  fbehieMi^:**! 
]>a«mi cofna^^lookj^n a diiS^eBt as{»e«^ oCtt 2  N<np «9pM4.1>» b^lfilMciQail 
fiom  the  gloomy  Wew  of  its  <degudatioi^,  i^nd  misery,  J^w  a  ffooct  reajsosi 
why.  I'or  ii^  sole  object  £or  which  1^  had  mpp<»ml  ili^'mToniy' >roiM 
where  temptation  could  even  in  form  iiiyproach  hnn,  w^s  toliegiti  in  dpen^ 
tfon,  an/i  finish  in  virtue,  a^design  ft»r  chan^n^  that  state  (^  degi:^tibli  a^ 
migery. '■'  ''    ^  "'    "  '     -k 

,  '*  Ld  the  promoters  of  edtlcatiofn  an^  CJhrisiian  knowledge  amdn^  liie'^iU 
Ibrior  class^  reflect  what  lias  already  bee^i  accompUidied  ;  regaiidin^  it,  iife 
©tice  i^giln  w^t,  as  quite  the  fncipiertt  stage.'''*— «-"  And  let  them  ytftett 
i^pvr  they  have  trampled  down  prejudices,  ^eady  silenced  a  heathenish  clxt- 
movfr/liiid^ovoked  the  ihaitetive  aiid  li^I  e^rts  of  many  who,  hut'  fdr 
them,  would  have  |)een  most  cordially  wilting  for  afi  such  achte^  to  Kelki 
ibeyailceto^endttf  tlmei'^— ^    '         "^  ,:  .-,  »^- 

**  mt  let  them  never  fat  hut  the  thne^^  com^  when  the  rulers  and 
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t)ie  aaeenideikt  elaaies  in  states  will  comprehend  it  to  be  dior  best  poliev  to 
'  '^oinot^  aA  possible  improvement  of  the  people.    It  will  be  given  to  tbem 
'  'to  tmdenMid^  that-the  highesiffloiy  of  those  at  the  head  of  grattcob- 
'  'flkUi^t&e^innst  consist  in  the  eminence  attained  by  those  comronnities  se- 
'  neraihr^  in  whatever  it  is  that  constitutes  the  most  valuable  and  honoufaole 
supenqrity  i^  one  man  or  class  over  others.    They  will  one  day  hay^  J^eam- 
ed  to  esteem  It  a  far  nobler  form  of  power  to  lead  an  immense  combination  of 
intelligent  minds,  than  to  command  and  coerce  a  great  aggregation  of' brute 
force.    They  will  come  to  feel^  that  it  is  better  for  them  to  have  a  people 
who  can  understand  and  rationally  approve  their  purposes  and  measures, 
thafi  one  bent  in  stupid  submission ;  or  rather  one  fermenting  in  ignorant 
dihsaf!bction,  continually  believing  them  to  be  wrong,'  and  Without  sense 
Enough  to  appreciate  the  argiAnents  to  prove  them  right    And  a  time  will 
come,  when  it  will  not  1>e' Ic^t  to  the  philanthropic  speculatists  alone,  to 
make  the  com^iarattve  estimate  between  what  has  been  effected  by  the  enor- 
mously expensive  apparatus  of  coercive  and  penal  administration — ^the  pri- 
'  sons,  prosecutions,  transportations,  and  a  vast  military  police  ;  and  wnat 
.might  nave  been  effected  by  one-half  of  that  expenditure  devoted  to  popu- 
lar reformation,  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  schools,  and  every  practi- 
cable variety  of  metl)ods  for  effecting,  that  men's  understanding  and  con- 
science shaft  stand  confrontii^  them  in  the  way,  like  the  angel  with  the 
sWord,  when  they  are  inclined  or  tempted  to  go  wrong. — ^All  this  will  come 
to  pass  in  due  time.    Bt;t  meanwhile,  let  the  promoters  of  a  good  caus^  act 
on  t|ie  consideration,  that  no  time  is  theirs  but  the  present."   rp.  259—3()7. 


Aet.  VIII.  Annals  of  Philosophy ;  or  Magazine  of  Chemistry, 
Mineralogy^  MechanicSy  Naiural  History y  AgrtcuUwre^  (wd 

.  Oie  ArU.  By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.  D.  F.  R.  9.  »L.  &  £. 
Art.  VI.  Calculations  of  the  Annular  Eclwse.  ByClibLONfii 
Beaufoy,  F.  R.  S.*    London^  Baldwin,  Cradqck  h  Joy. 

L  HE  age  of  ignorance  is  fortonately  |[ki8€,  when  eclipses  o£  ftii^  son, 
then  reckoned  only  the  signs  of  approaching  calamities,  were,  viewed 
by  maiddnd  with  terror ;  but  sucn  istriJung  appeanmoes,  more  Wpe- 
cially  those  of  rarer  occurrence,  continoe  cSil,  Mait  the  drcusoitanoes 
attending  them,  to  attract  universal  attention..  The  sudden  disap* 
pearance  from  the  heavens,  in  the  midst  even  of  a  dear  anduncloaa- 
ed  sky,  and  without  any  apparent  cause,  of  a '  paft  or  even  the  whole 
ef  the  great  luminary  of  the  world, — the  unpi^ession  of  a  dark'dr' 
cular  figure,  seen  .moving  gradually  over  the  brilliant  face  of  the  sbn, 
and  changing  tl^.'usual  roundness  of  his  figure  to  that  of  a  t)eautiful 
crescent,  or  of  a  fine  ring  of  light,  or  hi£hg  perhaps  the  whole  ot 
hjs  figure  from,  our  view — a  phenomenon,  so  rare  and  curious,  cannot 
fail  to  be  viewed  with  interest,  independent  of  the  importance,  in  a 

•  In  this  Article,  CdoDd  Bcaufoy  has  given  the  icBolt  of  his  caknlationi  of  thk 
cdipee,  for  his  own  observatory  of  Buihey  Heath*  along  with  a  table  of  the  fvn* 
dpfd  (daces  near  which  the  centre  of  the  Penumbra  passes.  These  agree  very  wcU 
with  our  own  cafcttlations,  which  we  have  given  in  a  more  general  form  in  the  fall6v- 
ing  article. 
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philosophical  point  of  view,  of  observing  it  witb.^xactneS/.  But 
when  we  know  that  tbift  dark  figure  is  nothing]  el«e  (th«|Q«theJnter« 
posed  body  of  the  nioon^  which^  though  it  tshihe  oecaaic^MliJliJV^iitb 
such  lustre^  yet  affords,  in  this  singular  position,  the  oleai^st  evi- 
dence of  its  being  naturally  dark  ^nd  opaque,  like  the  €arth  itself; 
that  though  the  moon  be  sitiiatctt^  tijiwards  tif  ^0, 000  *miles' from  the 
earth,  it  y^  casts  behind  it  a  Vfsiclfe  shadow  to  tl^is  gf^e^tt  distance; 
that  as  we  often  observe  tfyln^  over  tlie'^jface  of  th^  ^Untry,  the  dha« 
dows  of  clouds  carried  ajprjg  >Jr*  the  wind,  jii  the  iw^e  m^ner,  t£« 
occurrence  of  the  ecHpse  ii^  diff«?eut^jpaTt9  pf  the,  world. is  nothing 
more  than  this  shadow  <}f  the  mcon  ng^ing  over  the  earth,  as  the 
moon  itself  movos  ii^  the  heavens ;  wk^  we  cotsidet  the  great  ra- 
pidity of  the  niotion  of  this 'rfiadow',  and.  the  vast  ext^t  which  it  co. 
vers,  advancing^  oiWn  4it  the  rale  of  2000  miieran  hour,  and  enve« 
loping  whole  continents  artd  seas  in  !ts  course,  these'Circuinstances  are 
calculated  to  give  a  still  Higher  <|egr^^  of  interest  to  the  occurrence 
of  such  a  .phenoiih^non.  ...•'.         '  '  '         ,'  . 

The  eclipse  ^f  the  sun  which  takci^  ^lace  on  Qie  7  th  of  ttiis  month, 
is  the  TUt^  rl^arkable  which  has  occurred .  for  Upwards  of  fifty  years. 
It  will  B4  jri^^e  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  ^hp  greater  part  of  Africa,  and 
partly  also  in  Asia  and  America.  *  In  no  gart  of  the  earth  will  the  eclipse 
be  total,  but  in  those  places  oVer  which  the  centre  of  the  shadow  faUs,  it 
will  be  what  is  equally,  if  not  more  rare  and  striking,  an  annular  eclipse, 
the  whole  body  of  the  moon  appearing  entirely  within  that  of  the  sun,  and 
girded  as  it  were  by  a  beautiful  ring  of  light,  an  appearance  which  has  been 
observed  but  in  very  few  instances,  and  at  least  never  recorded  before  the  year 
1567,  when  it  was  noticed  by  Claviusat  Rome*  In  Oreat  Britain  .the  eclipse 
will  begin  a  little  afier  noon,  and  will  be  nearly  ^etteil,  the  sun  having  the 
appearance  in  .the  middle  af  \Jbe  edipse,  of  ia  beait^nl  crescent,  with  the 
horns  tmrne^  upwards.  'In  Shetland  the. eclipse  will,  be  annular,  and  an 
opportumtji  will  thus  be  forded,  a^  m>  great  .distance^  of  pbserving  this 
.  remarlcable  appearance. 

But  tl^e  ^TOUOwinqs  is  a  more  partiptdar  account  of  the  progress  of  the 

eclipse  over  the  difierent  parts  of  the  world.    At  a  few  minutes  past  11 

o'clo^  «m  the  morning,  the  moon's  shadow,  as  it  advances  through^  open 

^i|M^  from  w^st%  eastj  will  just  begin  to  fall  upon  the  earth,  and  to  touch 

"^ "It  at  th^'soutib^n^^^stehi  e>ctremity  of  Hudson's  Bay.    Advancing  eastwards 

fHth^^hElil  rapfdiiy,  dntf  slpreaoihg  Iti^elf  at  the  same  time  on  afi  sides,  the 

'  slAlioiMuwiO  at  hatf ^{lalst  111  o'dock  extend  from  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois 

«'<firiven  iai^ttbe  seutli,  to^l^e  top  of  Baffin's  Bay  in  the  north,  and  from  Hud- 

^wmVBaT'On'tbe  i|est>  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  on  the  eaet,  including  / 

.the  whole  of  ^  great  lakes  ^f  America,  all  the  Canadas,  Labrador,  and 

Nova, Scotia;  cpv^ing  an  extent  of  upwards  of  2,000^00  of  square  miles, 

.  and  producing  to  all  thaj»laces  within  this  space,  an  eclipse  of  greater  and 

^eater  extent,  in  proporiion  as  they  are  situated  near  to  the  central  parts  of 

the  shadow  over  Hudson's  Bay.    In  the  spAce  of  20  minutes,  the  boundary 

of  the  shadow  win  thus&have  advanced  no  fewer  than  1400  miles.    The  centre 

of'theahadow  however  will  not  yet  have  reached  the  earth,  and  the  eclipse 

will  no  where  be  central  or  annular.    But  about  40  minutes  past  12,  when 

the  centre  of  the  shadow  just  falls  on  the  earth,  this  remarkable  pheno- 

-  m^ioii  will  begin  to  be  observed  to  the  east  of  the  Coppexmine  River  in  North 

Aiherica.    The  circumference  of  the  shadow  will  then  extend  from  Lake 

St^erior  to  Nova  Zembla,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the 

coast  of  Africa,  near  the  Canary  Islands,  on  the  other,  skirting,  and  partly 

,  inchiding  the  western  and  northern  shores  of  Europe^  and  including  al«a 
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-Oft  n^^Oe  ^  lh«  Btt6ih>  iiUM«^  «iil«i«Hf  part  Silf^i^iiab^i^^dip^  titfn 
kM^bMOi.  'Still  flyiiig'^i8t\v«^  l|ie-cdiittle<e  dK  ifaadow  <w^*a);.tf|ie 
O^doek  bard  aiti^d  >mi  the  lekst  eoAst  (tf-Gv^akkiid^  :iiear  :Jaa  Maven's 
tiand^  ^hlle  the  extveme  iMUO^aiy  will  extend  from  the  naddkol  the 
A^^lantic  OoeAti  fii  Lat.  S8*,  'tiomivwdsi  neatly  to  KMWHdwItk^  and 
l^om  the  Ndlrtll  Pdk  talmoal  to  ihe^  AraUm :  9ea,.r  nearlj  ^flOOrmilfis 
lir  t^gl^^tnd  tip!((ratd8  dP  %OOO^iii'  bvauLth!,  dortinff  the  loiitlDBni'sltQi^ 
Of  Ditfope^  ahd  iltehtdilig  'vdtb  ilca-'H^' 'cDnrfdonMble  ^i«i«iio€ic|Ui)E. 
JtArMohtg^ tdtb  tMtt&iiiilAled^iili{»dit^v'«fatilriUow  iffttomfcrt  brawmr 
^baiige  iu  dke«tioii''afia  ^iNAd  «diiMilila»itheKdkmtiL  iPai»g^»<4»'Af  tet 
of  i^dkmd  'attd  tfaei^olQ6«06»;  hlftiidsi^  Oiei  oumreicMl,  att  half  ^iime 
h9  netfif  oter  tho^*>tf  H8te,^hind;{ti«)iiem 'of  >  couBie  die^  aolipseivill 
bei  annular;'  'Abiinlt'  iwo^^fdoeb^itlto'oMitTe  of  the  ah^dowj  afteu. hay- 
In^  tdiVef^^llie  Nttftli  8eb^{aiid^entM>^  the  .Eiirapean  CogqituiebliKla: 
Etnbdett;  ^  AttiWov^  tbe^mlddle'of  6ennahy«to  the^ast  of  theBlliof^ 
Utid  Nlhe'sKttdoNrltfii^lf'flrUltheti^be^lilioat^e  greatest 4ir  all,  escbendifagfnii 
ike  North-'^teiH^'^e  Aitebiani^,  atid'firoin  'flie  eaapiaii  td  liie  Gape  ^ 
^tiit[-ftlMdj;'<ifdd&li%  irt^th^^vlioleiof  Si»«^ 
laiid  tho'tiotlh<«riK|M^^^Affi(say  tln-odgkeii^ry  pazt'of  whidirt^  iMi.irill 

are  litaated  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  ahadow  in  Germany^  iwhoM  the  eelipK 
inmit'vM^AiifJ  t%6«dVtfHid^wt|if  ti»idba^ 

4MirtlivMitlitfekt^t(>ei^'thtti%Heae  to  de^ine.i-  ThraebtK^fhowoveiMiiffl 
P«««feti^io^idttin^«Miil$vr«rdi^  (sreeslag  lliedAliK, j entering. lOie  (Axbiade 

JMj^aMMMving^t'theOvdj^^irafenta^  Bendo^ 

im^imk  d&am%^ith^1g>'4ife  ed8t>  oioMlifg  ^tibo  Medtterraneany  and:  vninAig 
^  himiiSf'bmtl^iii  ^tMA^fml  ^  Candia,  theteiitaio  mH  tbm  miter 
'^ill^lSlgjfl^,^^iiisi¥i^^  to  theiitevtt  of 'ZMnj  ind 

ii^N«Uki^  V&  ^l^aek^fiUd'Is^  of  Mev.xwm^arrire.o^et'  Mount  Sinai  aboA 
iBtt«e  #dbdGfPbHd  >aKM9faiftgf  iif^  ai  tm  tfiintttea  more^  the  ^gieot  ^detas^of  :Aia<- 
Wki}  tiftaKa^li^ti«n)h^^th^«he>ftetiiilgMABiift  thei  Ptenkn^M^^HtoAe 
>^^  «r9a«^b¥a4'>  ^IfgiAhtfdoWUta^^  hM«etarv  iriU  iftiU  oo«ei;^4» .unBtsest- 
ti^l  df  ^e  edm^^ditfa^'^  On  'the'  «outh  it  will^'ha^.enraMd!  dte*  line 
iii'4^ivmk  0<^n]'«riia^fi^l  ^t^nft  Arommefi^  the  ialasnd  of  BfadagaMsr  to 
4l^  be6a%  el^tiWy^JHF  lliiti^  noai  Mo8odw4>n>'the>oti€f'hanil^  and  ^on 
lN«iN*d>^a6M^Hl«[$*i]faamo«t»'r^^  of  AfrieQ^toithotC«iMo«te  Vardr.IaUmdfi 
€br!k^^(mkti''^Tfik'^&^vr'^  thv.^arth}i>zlli  ikkmaUR 

ifiifimf  H^^ifikd^  %^rob«l^^':««Mtraeiing  all  >th6VMiiie  tine  a^  ita*  dhken- 
aitfiiei"  y|^4ci^lo'el<^]{f'fta^l«i«We#n  itegmem  wIllyelueoirertajbHry  cbiwdei»- 
"  '^«0!«'rf^th§'N^rtiV'«idRl*5*^iof^AM«*,  ■*«  a*ift-ifewivilin*eii>'beftte 
AaStff^P«NM>#fA4e»Vfe  iAfe  'ea«thi»ider.26teaineA«ltd<iMt^  theidriaiiA 
fhkfl^ib  «l^«St^  bf  ^iKidnea.  (/tM«fa>lflldni«illc>be>dieiin8l  octeat 
tirUliH^id*flrt!|gi%^  dT'^h^^neAMM^^blidowiOveriJAe'dAtA.  on  the  d^idit 
4:nterni#a^^  mIUbi^v^  'f^oi»ibfiiKofl^  Adaeiida,  ita  ocntBeiwiU^iir/lke 
^Jd«»i^W'''th)^fMyai«afl'o«r  Aer^^ih^  fdas  looer  thb.JBeDtro'of 

Eikrbi^,^sm  hteyb'l9ie^Mhfiiillifiigtl^  of  FMs/ niter  tspmlUng  jnitfais 
ii(^  spdii^'eff  <iMe' a"dk(liE(n«« of^^^MO  ndkB^i neaM^pthe  rouiihi..paiit<of 
tii^^MlhV'felrtretnifeMtic^i  ^l^e'^eMll^  ha  facgreA^dndlL^n^ 

^miafth%mi<Ae  of  the  dvilte^i«f«»ld  ^^vhi  iton^e  nn^o^lMnnitleB, 
^ri^f^^^'WHi^  #iU^<0(%n^  ^ilK^^6b«e¥V»tiWi  of^dl  ladi  tnOfoAotlfoi^iim- 
vi^mk^m  ^aiftM,  <ted>tt»ffl'atlgi8»<engtt^<the«at»iniipnafiatt 
^  4%  itfH%{^%eing  «t^e§»3f>  «M6«tilpdf  Mlieneii^tin  #MnB9a»e£«ientf- 
«ftdal^!F^%i!l  no«b^wgt<dft^Mif  «i6%d^^  Mdk  iThvdegne 

<«nipft'MB4T(<i)l  ftr  e^ee<^1lhalf^xhi  ftfi  hioon^okhoisqmlB'atb/^tiio^ 
it  shine  with  such  splen4our  during  the  contrasted  obeearity  of  &e  m^, 
doeanotyet  yldd«  it  is  certain^  the  lOO^eooth  pari  oi  the  lif^  of  ibe  aai ; 
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indooddiififag  eclipses  has  hkheirtoi  beeit^ibsen^fd  ,faa|  in*  vesy^ytgiiftAiu} 

xaassi6a&iimy  xninner^  fofiwant  offany  «deqiielfe  HMtrnriieQl(to)nieii8aii^i4N^ 

nnous  yuiie8«£'li^    This  dcfest^  aoviKnre^  wiUnDwrlie  fn^q^lied bji  site 

admintbfo  intention  of  Ptoofeflsor  Leifi<v  whwe:  PhMC«n«Cmr.«liaUBi  m^ 

fix<mthtiHnnenc&l'acoarao)F  dm  intensities  of  4iffitreiit  lifh%  pn^tlt  lr«l» 

tbe  prd^^reie  of  ^ay^om: the  twilight  to  ihd  bnghtnesaof  |i9(m>    Jim,^l^aefif 

TitioMof  the  pif^esaivbdecliBiiand  riseof  the  FhotomBt^r  during  i>»^  e<iiiyii^ 

win.  peeve  perhaps  ihe  flnest'and  mobtihtere^tiing  :19.  ii^iiflih  this  pheiioiopv 

non  <inU  gi  vd  rite^ .  while  they  may  akM)  lend  ta  ewous  re8i|l|»  regf^lhig  ttut 

itttenaity'af  the  light  given  out  kp.th^i^i^lifnt  ^por^tty  of  )|^e  M^^t^ia^ 

whibh  will  he  eKpbsed  in  different  coUnt^^/The  obser^i^n  of  Ahft^fKiiiiae 

thiouRfa.agQdd  tdcacop^i^  will..l«nn  ^^mgyM^^^^  flft^ilKdk* jeji^  iaf^ 

fiuJittes  on  the  border  of  the.mdon^  whieh  lus^puppown^  l^^n),9iaitmb 

bentg^th^n  i^  nutre  distinctly  obte7fediihati,wbfn:Nie»^F!ea^)9Pif'C9lAii^^ 

oeca^Us^  only  bv  h«r  reflected  light.  v^he^/Ptatefff^ti^t^diisfii^at^eiA- 

ciilitai  to  throw  light  on  the  natui«  ofAthtf«af)QiiitM|{;r3fAii<^}^mJlN)4^ 

nirni  of  sotoe'philosQphevs,  shines  hkti.manyimy^iif^^fii^iW^oWy^bm 

are  acqiiaintedi  hya  kind  .of  pho^horesb^ilfCl  .qv;^:  .a£t^  ib^^^lMrTAlo^^ 

tun'ls  withdnlwn-       •  •     »    .  '    r.  -.j,.!  .  >.'i  ..t  r  ,-.r.jfT  l)jji!iitr?' -jirr 

ThelbUoYfingaiietheifnostatradiigappear^n^Qm.PhierYl^  i^flrttHhr^d^pW. 

Of  the  ftniduaeelipse  of  the  slm  im^l^  .thercetebr^l^o^ffi  JHtfleh^J^I 

tbe  interesting  aocount  wjiich  he  has  left  (tf  il»/;«Nerrcii,ri/Hif>lPo^ri^N^«!f 

of  darknte^  ^'  it  wds  mch  that  one  might  ha^e  emelfvl  it^lHTa^fflWiifiMy 

mote  atars  than  I,  fihd  were  aeen  alt  JLondoo.*  me  thraf  fhffflHi^  «{^|«^ 

Mercury^  and  Venu8>  weiie  all  thht  were  seen  by  ^  gQntkaa^,4|fi  ^c^r99r 

ciety  friMn  the  top  of  theiir  hoilse,  wh^e  Ihey  hadia  fie,}Hnwmt^\miJ  A» 

not  heerlihat  any  one  in  town  saw  moi»  than  ^apeila  aoA  A144Nugnr9£lip» 

&ed  staiac"    '^I  forbear,-'  oontinaea  he>  ^^  to  paritiiQii]a^  %  ^)^;a^ 

damp  which  attended  this  eclipse^  of  which  moat  I9iefit«ito|p>f)a0r^  .f^ 

aible  and  equaify  judges,  as  also  the  eontem  that  appofropni^  ;*m  mUt 

of  animals^  birds,  heists  and  Ashts,  in  the  estfnctlqn  of  wer^gpib  WAJ^ 

we  oHiselhrea  ^eould  not  behold ' without  somd  senae  ifdhojfffigfr,  r^^  %  pfj^ 

alipsc,  .oba4]^*d  :by  Bon  Antonia  UHee,  at  $B»,ivmra^,^^mfl\^To4»^ 

mtriS^  siKTs  of  the  first,  and  seamd  TOagiMtodft  ^i»%.iwi^^  #bS/o  ^ 

darkn^sbfWiisMicl^  that  persons  who  "mf^M^^p  .fM^i^V^^ 

thoHg^  that  they  had!  slept  iihe;  wiiole  evening,  and  ^i^'iTW^'^^'mwi^  ^ 

night'  was  pretty  iar  advanced.     Thf^  fymh,'.  \(ij:^iV^%^^  ^ffjf^f 

on  boaid,  took .  their  uaual  position  for  aleepiogj^  r*s,4^i^t^J^i^^§ip  nyilrt' 

Thetcdldiirated  astronomer,  Schroeteri  in  hW  mimm^^P?^,P^^jfflmp^ 

by  lamin September  6^  11^08,  obserTes^  " M  W.tc!Ww^(«ftft,wilAw 

fbt/achnHBattCi< '  shewed' i(he .  gli^ular  rbo(^  l[>f 

orb  floating  befonftheann^  its  fainftiUgoAb^co^P^qS  ««99€l>4|tti:Mg^l^ 
towards  the  lim^"  Dr^.H^Il^,  im  thei  .almf^-..p|ii9liH^«  ^ffl^<^«%  /VrA 
ftw  aeeonda  bdere  tb^  aim  t^a8:aUjUd,.ilb^>l9P^u^  ,r9lfpd«^e^ip^o«9 
fihuninoiia  ling^  a3»tait.)a  dltit>  fli\:perhJtp»;.a,;AQtJi,3)ar>,.^  lpi|i^|r;d]«(^<^ 
in  bnaadthk  ft  lin&aM  a' pak  whiteo^sst,.)  am.  mtbf^  pess^  <I^Jou^^'^:  f^ 
ring  tth^. whale  ttuf  "Of  tne:  total  eoljll^^.irkep^is^^^  fl9ns^m|y 

BxedQnftil^c(nidqiii.toi6baerffa  tihat  might  (9Q(nr  in  thi»  vn^apimoq^ ,« 
sncey  kud:  I  found  that  theie  "wsxt  peipeCwud  Hashes  .pr  portff^liWns,^^ 
whid^  aatiiidiibr  e'laoBieDt  to•d»^t^^t  &9n^  behind  jt^ie  n^^^gn  p|^ia||,%.  ^  , 
but  nioiteeapefaa%  oiL  tHe  wjcatttu  sidoia.littto  b^5fitt»  th^  qm^ni^;  i^fk  a- 
hoi^tflwdtr  Ihtee  aeoetida  before  it,  cm  tlm^s^m  WiP8^r*Mdf,/;wtei!?  fik:im 
iiaa^t.cfamiilgpvt^ilongand  TMy  al^row;  ^jtjirefUtL.fif  a  ^^t^i^tii^rip^r^ 
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1%^^  seemed  le  ealoar  the  cUrk  edge  of  the  moon ;  thoii^  nothing  like  it 
bpd  been  seen  immediately  after  the  emersion.  Bu^  this  mstantly  vanished 
€]L  the  first  appearance  of  the  sun,  9&  did  also  the  aforesaid  luminous  ring." 
Phil.  Trans.  Abr,  vol.  vi.  p.  1,^. 

The  luminous  ring  round  the  moon  is  senera%  referred  Co.  the  effect  of 
SQ  aimespixexe  round  the  moon.  It  was  <£6erved  in  >  striking  manner  by 
inioa,  and  y^as  accompanied  with  other  curious  effects. 

*'  Five  or  6  seconds  after  the  immendon^  he  b^an  to  observe  round  the 
nioon  a  very  brilliant  circle  of  lights  which  seemed  to  have  a  rapid  circular 
uotioii,  something  simil^  to  that  of  a  rocket  turning  about  its  centre. .  This 
hf^  became  livelier  and  i^ore  dazzling  in  proportion  as  the  centre  of  the 
Viosm.  aj^oached  to  that  of  the  sun ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  eclipse 
It  was  of  the  breadth  of  about  a  6th  qf  the  moons  diameter.  Out  of  this 
huninauB  circle  there  iitsued  forth  rays  of  hght^  that  reached  to  the  distance 
cf  a  diameter  of  the  moon^  sometimes  more>  sometimes  less^  which  made 
I^m  think  they  were  part3  of  a  weaker  light  reflected  in  an  atmoq>here  more 
subtle  thi^i  tl^at  in  wnich  the  ring  was  formed.  When  the  centres  of  the 
two  planets  began  *v0  separate^  the  diminution  began^  ^nd  took  pl^ce  gradu-- 
ully^  in  the  same  order  which  had  been  observed  at  its  beginning  and  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  it.  It  disappeared  entirely  4  or  $  seconds  before  the 
emersion.  The  colour  of  the  light  was  not  the  same  every  where  ;  the  part 
^mediately  joining  the  disc  of  the  moon  was  of  a  reddish  cast,  from  which ' 
it  chafUged  towards  a  pale  yellow*^  which  about  t]ie  middle  began  to  clear, 
tQl,  at  the  external  extremity^  it  ende^  in  an  almost  entire  wmte.  It  was 
equally  briUiant  throughout^' and  the  whirling  motion^  common  to  all  the 
purts  of  it^  seemed  to  .cfiange  the  form  and  position  of  the  rays^  which  appear- 
ed to  the  eye  sometimes  larger,  sometimes  shorter,  at  the  same  time  that 
there  was  no  change  either  in  the  colours  of  the  rine  themselves,  or  in  the 
arrangement  of  diem^  both  which  continUedas  above  described."  lb.  Vol.  xiv. 
p.  406. 

The  present  eclipse  is  a  return  of  the  one  which  was  observed  in  tjils  couptry 
In  1748.  Its  first  appearance  op  the  earth  was  near  t}ie  South  Pole,  and  about 
eighty-eight  years  after  the  Coneuest,  namely,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign 
^  King  ^tepiien.  It  was  then  mvisible  in  Britain ;  bi|t  at  every  successive 
reappearance^  the  shadow  had  advanced  more  northerly,  until  1622,  when, 
(Hk  April  30,  it  b^an  to  touch  the  southern  part  of  England  about  two  in 
the  afternoon,  the  centre  then  rising  in  the  South  Sea^  traversing  the  con- 
tinent of  South  Aineiica,  crossing  me  Atlantic  into  Africa^  and  settling  near 
the  Red  Seja^  It  will  no  more  be  visible  till  1874 ;  and  after  several  other 
returns,  the  whole  of  the  penumbr^:Wi]I  q^uit  the  earth  in  the  year  2090, 
for  a  period  of  ten  thousand  years,  when  it  wiU  again  return  as  at  first. 

At  Edinburgh  the  eclipse  will  begin  at  8  or  9  minutes  past  12.  The 
middle  of  the  eclipse,  or  greatest  obscuration,  will  b^  at  38  minutes 
past  1 ;  and  the  end  of  me  eclipse  about  3  o'clock,  or  a  nunute  or 
two  past  it.  The  impression  of  the  moon  wUl  fi^&t  appear  on  the 
iprestera  Mml?>  and  wjill  gp  off  towards  the  east,  descending  also  in  some 
de^ee  at  the  same  time.  -  In  the  middle  of  the  eclipse,  11  dkits  being 
nearly  obscured,  the  suii  will  have  ^he  appearance  of  a  beautiful  crescent^ 
with  the  horns  turned  upwards,  or  rather  pointing  to  the  north-east.  The 
diminution  of  light,  though  very  considerable,  will  not  be  very  striking, 
and  wiU  not  perhaps  exceed  what  often  takes  place  in  a  thick  and  .cloudy 
day.  The  planet  Venus  however  may  be  visible,  and  in  that  case  will  be 
seen  consideraBly  westward  of  the  sun. '  The  thermometer  in  the  open  m, 
and  in  the  shade,  may  perhaps  suffer  a  slight  depression,  and,  if  exposed  to 
the  sun  beams,  will  fall  a  few  degrees,  especially  if  the  bulb  be  coated  with 
china  ink,  or  covered  with  a  piece  of  blac^  silk. 
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MONl?Hf;Y  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

K.  E— Aathoi*  sad  Pnblislien  who^nay  wish  ns  to  ituiert  the  Notice  of  Workt  in 
which  they  aie  efagpiged#  will.  pleftNf^  ttf^itform  us  of  them  before  the  10th  of  .each 
Month,  by  letter,  (post  paid.) 


ANtlQUlTtES,  CHQROGRAPHY,  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Geographical  and  Descriptiye  Delineations  of  the  Island  of  Van  I^ie- 
man's  Land,  one  of  the  Dependencies  of  New  South  Wales.  By  Lieutenant 
C.  JegS-eys,  R.  N.  Commandier  of  His  Majesty's  ship  Kangaroo.    5s.  8vo. 

A  Dissemtion  on  the  passive  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps.  By  a  MfiiU)e]r 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Price  12s.  * 

BIOORAPHV*  J 

A  Sketch  of  the  Military  Life  of  Richard  A.  Wyvill,  late  Major  of  the 
3d  Veteran  Battalion,  with  descriptions  of  various  parts  of  the  world  in 
which  he  has  been.    Price  in  8vo.  X4s. 

The  Authentic  Life  of  Adgdsti^s  Von  Kotzebue,  from  the  German, 
coftUining  many  interesting  Anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  character.  The 
influence  of  his  writings  in  Grenn^y — ^its  consequences.  12mo.  7s. 
boards. 

DRAMA  AND  POlBTRY.  ,       J 

The  Select  Comedies  of  Moratin,  with  Notes,  in  one  volume  8vo,  price 
18s. 

Retch's  Series  of  Twenty-^six  beautiful  Outlines  to  Goethe-s  Tragedy  of 
l^aust,  engraved  from  the  originals  by  Henry  Moses.  Demy  4>to.  price  14^ 
A  few  copies  are  printed  in  Impkial  4to.  with  proof  impressions  of  toe  plates^ 
price  £1,18. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Tragedy  of  Faust,  in  illustration  of  the  Outlines,  an^ 
printed  uniform  with  them,  may  be  had  separately,  price  €8.  large. paper,  Ss. 

Advice  to  Julia ;  a  Letter  in  Rhyme.    Foolscap  8vo.  7s. 

Poems  by  one  of  the  Family  Circle,  l^nio.  3s.  6d.  ■   -'     :>        ^ 

The  Brothers,  a  Monody ;  and  other  Poems,  hy  C.  A.  £Uon.  l9mo.  68* 

EDUCATION. 

A  seventh  edition  of  Dr.  Valpy's  Greek  Grammar,  vith  Notes  for  the  ua^ 
of  those  who  have  made  some  progress  in  the  language,  with  oonsiderable 
improvements.  68. 6d.  \  ^ 

Rudiments  of  the  Greek  Language  in  Greek  and  English.  Up<m  the  ba- 
sis of  Wettenhall.  By  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  A;  M.  12ma  Ss.  6d.  bound. 

Early  Education ;  or,  the  managing  of  Children  with  a  view  to  their  fu- 
ture welfare.    By  Miss  Appleton,  8vo.  10s.  6d.  * 

HISTORY. 

A  Hiatory  of  Intolerance,  with  observatioiui  on  the  unxeaaonablen6aa;«nd 
injustice  of  persecution,  and  on  the  equity  and  wisdom  of  unrestricted  rdi^  > 
gioos  liberty.    By  Thomas  Clarke.  8vo.  IDs.  6d.  4  < 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History,  accompanied  with  Notes  and  il- 
lustrative engravings.    B}r  the  late  Rev.  Ezekiel  Blomfield.  4to.  £1, 

France  as  it  is— not  Lady  Morgan's  France.  By  W.  Play£tur,  8  vols. 
8vo.^4s. 

ThesHistory  of  British  India.  By  James  Mill,  Esq.  Second  edition,  in 
tix,yob..8vo.  £3,  18s. 

i  *  *>  LAW. 

The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  with  a  Preface  referring  to 
events  of  a  deep  and  powenul  interest  at  the  present  crisis,  with  notes  ex- 
planatory and  uluatrative.    By  an  eminent  Civilian.  18s. 

VOL.  IV.  NO,  III.  2d 
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MISCBLLANIOUS. 

A  Letter  to  Robert  8outhey,  Esq.  Poet  Laureate,  &e.  on  hia  Life  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Wesley,  and  especially  on  that  part  on  which  he  treats  of  the 
Moravians,  by  W.  Okley,  M.D.  Presbyter  of  the  Brethren's  Church,  &c. 
Price  2s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  F.  Robinson,  M.D.  on  the  Necessity  of  Far- 
ther Protection  to  the  Agriculturists.    Is.  6d. 

Chrysallina,  by  Captain  Barton,  R.N.    Is. 

A  General  System  of  Nature  throughout  the  Three  Grand  Kingdoms  of 
Animals,  Vegetables,  and  Minerals,  translated  from  Gmelin  and  Wildenow, 
last  edition  of  the  celebrated  Systema  Naturae,  by  Sir  Charles  Linne,  amende 
cd  and  enlarged  by  William  Fenton,  M.D.  7  vols.  Svo.  £&  S.  plates;  co- 
loured, £6  6s. 

The  Grounds  and  Dangers  of  Restrictions  on  the  Com  Trade  Considered, 
together  with  a  Letter  on  the  Substance  of  Rent.    4s. 

Boosey  and  Sons'  Catalogue  of  French  Books  for  1820,  at  very  reduced 
prices,  including  Cazin  and  stereotype  editions.    Svo.     Is.  6d. 

'     ■  ■    '  Italian  Books,  for  1820.  Svo.  gratis. 

■; r—  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Books  for  1820. 

©vo.  graiis. 

\    ^    Modern  Greek  Books  for  1820.  Svo.  gi^is. 

A  General  Index  of  the  first  Forty  Numbers  of  the  Classical  and  Kblical 
Journal,  has  just  been  published  as  a  book  of  reference  for  Libraries:  It  is 
also  intended  to  bind  up  at  the  end  of  No.  XL.  68. 

The  Dolphin  »nd  Variorum  Classics,  Nos.  XVII.  and  XVIII.  (Tacitus.) 
£1,  Is. 

The  Pamphlete^,  No.  XXXII.  containing  the  best  Pamphlets  of  thedaj 
on  every  sul^ect  of  interest.  6s.  6d. 

The  Classical  Journal,  No.  XLII.  comprising  a  great  variety  of  classical, 
|)iblical,  and  oriental  Literature.  6s. 

A  second  volume  of  the  Sketch  Book  of  Geoffi^ey  Crayon.  Svo.  12s. 
^'  Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay.  Vol.  ii.  ito.  £3,  3s. 

NOVELS. 

Les  Proteges  du  Dix-Huitieme  Siecle :  Histoire  Religieuse  et  Morale. 
Par  Madame  D^^^**.  12mo.  63. 

Tales,  founded  on  Facts,  by  M.  A.  Grant,  (author  of  Sketches  of  Life 
and  Manners,  and  Delineations  of  Scenery,)  12mo. 

Giovanni  ^bogarro,  a  Venetian  tale,  taken  from  the  French/  by  Perdval 
Gordon,  2  vols.  12mo.     128. 

The  Hermit  in  the  Country,  or  Sketches  of  £nglish  Manners,  by  the  au- 
thor of  "  The. Hermit  in  London;"  3  vols.  12mo.  18s. 

Valdimar,  or  the. Career  of  Falsehood,  a  Tale  for  Youth.  By  the  author 
pf  "  Always  Happy,"  &c.     12mo.    48.  6d. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A  Critical  Examination  of  the  whole  subject  of  Reform  in  the  House  of 
Commons^  and  of  the  Rights  pf  Man,  by  George  Wergman.    2s. 

A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Owen's  Plan  for  the  Relief  of  the  Distressed  Wwk- 
ing  Classes,  in  reply  to  the  misconceptions  of  a  Writer  in  No.  LXl  V.  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.    Svo.    2s.  6d. 

SCIENCE. 

A  short  Account  of  some  of  the  Principal  Hospitals  of  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands,  with  Remarks  on  the  Climate  and  Dis- 
eases of  those  Countries,  by  H.  W.  Carter,  M.D.  F.R.S.B.    8s. 

Principles  of  Military  Surgery,  comprising  Observations  on  the  Arrange- 
TOcnt,  Police,  and  Practice  of  Hospitals,  and  on  the  History,  Treatment, 
and  Anomalies  of  Variola  and  Syphilis,  illustrated  by  cases,  dissectioiiSj  snd 
engravings,  by  John  Hennen,  M.D.  Deputy.Inspectwr  of  Military  BospH 
|al&    Second  edition.    18s. 
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Introductory  Lecture  to  ft  ocmrse  of  Botinical  Lectures,  Excursions  aiid 
Demonstrations,  delivered  in  Edinburgh,  by  James  Robinson  Scott,  F.R.S.E. 
e\o.  stitched,  2b. 

THEOLOGY. 

An  Abbretiated  Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels ;  wherein  all  the  Passages 
are  collated,  and  every  event  or  sayins,  recorded  by  any  one  or  more  of  the 
Evangelists,  is  briefly  noted.  The  whole  is  so  arranged  as  to  lay  before  the 
eye,  at  one  view,  the  chapter  and  verse  of  the  severiU  Gospels  in  which  any 
given  passage  is  contained.    8vo.     6s. 

Weekly  Prayers,  imitating  that  form  of  worship  c«intained  in  the  excel- 
lent Liturgy  of  our  Established  Church ;  likewise  Evening  Prayers.  By 
the  author  of  the  '^  Historical  Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments." 

An  Address  from  a  Clergyman  to  his  Parishoners,  to  which  are  added. 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayers.     Fifth  edition.    By  the  same.    4s.  6d. 

Sermon  in  Behalf  of  the  Jews.  By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.  of  Glasgow. 
8vo.    Is. 

The  Protestant,  Vol.  II.    8vo.    9s.  6d. 

Four  Sermons,  Preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Tiverton,  by  the  Rev. 
G.  P.  Richards,  A.M.    4s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Journal  of  an  Illustrious  Traveller,  including  Memoirs  and  Anecdotes  of 
her  Court  Correspondence  with  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Whitbread,  &c. 
8vo.    46.  6d. 

A  Voyage  to  South  America,  performed  by  order  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, in  the  years  1817  and  1818,  in  the  Frigate  Congress,  by  H.  M. 
Brackenridge,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Mission.    2  vols.  8vo.    Sis. 

A  Tour  througn  a  part  of  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Switaerland,  in 
the  year  1817,  containing  a  variety  of  incidents,  with  the  Author's  reflec- 
tions, serious  and  lively.    By  Thomas  H^er.    8s. 

Italy  and  its  Inhabitants ;  an  Account  of  a  Tour  in  that  Country  in 
1816-17.     By  James  Aug.  Galiffe.    9  vols.  8vo.    £1,  6s. 

A  Journal  of  Two  Successive  Tours  upon  the  Continent,  performed  in 
the  years  1816-17-18.    By  James  Wilson,  Esq.    3  vols.    8vo.    £1,  16. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INFORMATION 

or 
Works  in  the  Preee,  or  preparing  Jbr  Publication. 


Speedily  will  be  published,  the  Literary  History  of  Galloway,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  present  time ;  with  an  Appendix  containing  Notes, 
historicid,  ecclesiastical,  and  miscellaneous.  By  Thomas  Murray.  This 
work  will  contain  detailed  accounts  not  onlv  of  those  Scholars  and  Authors 
who  were  natives  of  Galloway,  but  also  of  tnose  long  connected  with  it  by 
office  and  residence.  In  adcution  to  several  interesting  sketches  of  andent 
biography,  it  will  include  minute  and  copious  memoirs  of  Mr.  Lowe,  author 
of  *'  Mary's  Dream ;"  of  Mr.  Heron,  the  historian ;  of  Professor  Murray  ; 
and  Professor  Brown.  It  will  also  be  interspersed  with  notices  respecting 
the  causes  which,  at  one  time,  tended  to  promote,  and,  at  another,  to  retard 
the  progress  of  literature  and  liberal  knowledge. — In  the  Notes,  wluch  are 
meant  to  form  nearly  a  fifth  part  of  the  volume,  there  will  be  inserted, 
along  with  other  curious  illustrations,  an  account  of  the  ancient  dvil  history 
of  Galloway,  from  the  earliest  records  until  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 

Mr.  Dymock,  Glasgow,  is  engaged  in  a  work  on  Grecian  and  Roman  Li« 
terature. 

The.  First  Day  in  Heaven^  A  Fragment. 
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In  the  Preis>  and  nearly  ready  for  publication^  in  one  quarto  volume,  A 
General  History  of  the  House  of  Guelph,  or  Royal  Family  of  Great  Bri-^ 
tain^  from  the  earliest  period  in  which  the  name  appears  upon  record^  to  the 
Accession  of  His  Majeaty  King  George  the  First  to  the  Throne. 

Narratire  of  the  Operations  and  recent  Discoveries  within  the  Pyramids, 
Temples^  Tombs,  and  Excavations  in  £gn>t  and  Nubia^-and  of  a  Journey 
to  the  Coast  of  the  Red  Sea  in  search  of  t(se  ardent  Bei:enice>  and  another 
to  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  4to. 

Stephen's  Greek  Thesaurus^  Part  X-  This  number  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  reply  to  the  critique  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Dissertation  on  the  Treatment  of  Morbid  Local  Affections  of  Nerves,  ta 
which  the  Jacksonian  prisse  of  the  €oll«^  of  Surgeons  was  adjusted.  By 
Mr.  Josh.  Swan,  Surgeon  to  the  lincoln  County  Hospital. 

Mr.  Accum  has  in  the  press,  a  Treatise  on  Domestic  Chemistry,  contain- 
ii^  instructions  for  making  gogd  and  wholesome  Bread,  Beer,  Wine,  Vine- 
gar, Pickles,  &c. 

The  Rev.  G.  Holden  is  printing,  in  an  octavo  vdlume>  the  Scripture  Tes- 
timonies of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  collected  and  illustrated. 
,   Mr.  Henry  Brooks  will  soon  publish  in  quarto,  with  twelve  Plates,  a 
Guide  to  the  Stars  j  being  an  easy  method  of  knowing  the  relative  Position 
of  the  fixed  Stars  from  the  first  to  the  third  Magnitude. 

Miss  Benger  has  nearly  ready  for  publication,  die  Life  of  Ann  Boleyn, 
Queen  of  Henry  VIII.  being  tiie  first  of  a  series  of  historical  Female  Por- 
traits. 

The  afuth<»of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  the  Pictureaque,  is  preparing  ano^ 
ther  work  under  the  title  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  with  twenty- 
four  designs  by  Rowlandson. 

W.  M.  Mason,  £sa.  has  in  forwardness  fQr  publication,  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublhi,  in  a  quarto  vo- 
lume, with  seven  engravings. 

A  Translation  of  a  Memoir  written  by  Count  Louis  At  VellevieiUe,  on 
the  estabhshmoit  of  M.  FeUenberg  at  Hofiwyl,  will  soon  appear. 

Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  is  printing  ui  three  volumes.  12mo. 

A  Treatise  on  Symptomatic  Fevers,  including  Infiimunations,  Hemor- 
rhages, and  Mucous  Discharges.    By  A.  P.  W.  Phillip,  M.  D.  4th  edition. 

Travels  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  in  1816,  by  Dr.  Spiker,  Libra- 
rian to  the  King  of  Prussia,  are  translating  for  the  press. 

Mr.  J.  Tweed  of  Booking  has  in  the  press,  Popnlar  Observations  on  Re- 
gimen and  Diet,  with  Practical  Rules  and  Regulations  in  regard  to  health, 
from  infancy  to  old  age. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  published,  an  Arabic  Vocabulary  and 
Index  for  Rlchardson^s  Arabic  Grammar,  in  which  the  words  are  explained 
according  to  the  parts  of  speech,  and  the  derivatives  are.  traced  to  their  ori- 
ginals in  the  Hebrew,  Chsudee,  and  Syriac  Languages,  with  Tables  of  Ori-^ 
ental  Alphabets,  Points,  and  Affixes.  By  James  Noble,  Teacher  <rf  Lan- 
guages in  Edinburgh. 

N.B.  By  means  of  an  Alphabetical  Hebrew  List  given  at  the  end,  which 
contains  almost  every  root  3iat  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  this 
work  will  be  found  useful  in  serving  at  the  same  time  as  a  Vocabulary  of 
the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  Languages. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  one  volume,  8vo.  Elements  of  Chemistry, 
in  three  parts.  Part  I.  containing  the  Principles  of  Chemistry ;  Part  II. 
Phenomena  of  Nature;  Part  III.  Arts  and  Manufactures.  By  James 
Millar;  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Lecturer  on 
Natural  History  and  Chemistry. 

Encyclopaedia  Edinensis,  Np.  I.  Vol.  IV.  by  James  MiUar^  M.  D.  will 
appear  in  a  few  days.     This  number  is  embelfished  with  some  beautiful 
ngravings  of  rare  subjects.  4 
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Aet.  h-^LiHersfrom  Mrs.  Delangf^  Widow  of  Dr.  Patrick  De- 
kmyy  to  Mrs.  Frances  Hamilton^  from  the  vear  1779  to  tks 
fffUr  1788 ;  comprising  many  unpubU&ked  and  interesting 
xmnioks  tf  their  late  Mt^esties  and  the  Royal  Family.  ISma 
Pp.  ixiii  and  105.    Loagman  &  Co.     London,  1820. 

X  m  insincerity  of  courts  has  been  a  Very  ancientand  popular  topic 
of  animadversion  and  complaint.  The  splendour  necessarily  con- 
nected with  their  imposing  seoies,  and  the  pomp  and  forms  which 
regulate  the  iulereourse  ofthose  who  move  m  them,  have  been  pro- 
nounced not  only  unpropitipus,  but  irreconcileable  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  kind  affections,  and  are  supposed  alike  to  repel  every 
effunon  of*  friendship,  and  to  wither  every  generous  emotion  of 
the  heart.  While  it  is  obviously  unfair  to  make  such  sweeping 
and  confident  averments  respecting  any  individuals,  founded 
merely  on  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  it  must 
at  the  same  time  be  allowed,  that  the  situation  of  kings  and 
those  who  are  immediately  around  them,  is  not  favourable  to 
the  free  interchange  of  sentiment  and  unrestrained  expression  of 
feeling,  which  are  of  spontaneous  and  natural  occurrence  among 
the  less  elevated  ranks  of  society.  <<  When  the  King'  said  it,^ 
replied  Dr.  Johnson^  on  being  asked  what  answer  he  made  to  a 
compliment  paid  him  by  his  Majesty  on  the  occasion  of  his  inter- 
view  with  him,  <<  When  the  King  said  it^t  was  to  be  so :  it  was  not 
for  me  to.  bandy  civilities  with  my  sovereign.**^— Seged,  in  the  story 
by  the  same  moralist,  having  attempted  by  an  edict  to  banish  the 
appearance  of  sorrow  from  his  court  and  palace,  met  indeed  eve- 
ry face  settled  in  a  smile;  but  it  was  <<  a  smile  tnat  discovered  so- 
licitude, timidity^  and  constraint.^  It  is  then,  we  are  afraid,  in- 
disputable, that  those  who  fill  the  hi^^iest  situations  in  life  are 
^Mnpelled  to  sacrifice  to  them  not  only  important  moral  advanta- 
ges, but  a  great  pn^cnrtion  of  what  constitutes  the  piurest  happmess 
vol.  IV.  >o.  tv.  5t  a 
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of  existence ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  almost  entirely  separated  by 
the  very  eminence  to  which  they  are  elevated,  from  the  reciproca- 
tion of  the  social  affections, — these  demanding  for  their  freest  and 
finest  play,  equality  among  the  circle  which  they  animate  and 
inspire.  It  is  only,  indeed^  when  high  personages  lay  aside  for 
a  time  their  distinction  of  rank,  and  endeavour  to  descend  tea 
somewhat  lower  level,  (of  their  sincerity  in  doing  which,  they 
scarcely  can  expect  to  succeed  in  convincing  others,)  that  they 
ever  enjoy  the  full  zest  and '  relish  of  social  life.  So  true  is 
the  remark  of  the  poet— 

Plenimque  grate  diviUbus  vices  j 
Munctsque,  parva  sub  lare,  pauperum 
Caenae,  sine  aulcis  efc  ostro, 
SblieitMiv  explicuere  fiontem. 

We  may  ascribe,  then,  to  some  such  impressions  respeciii^  the 
.peculiar  circumstances  of  kings  and  royal  families,  to  their  great 
elevation  above  the  sphere  of  ordinary  society,  and  there  being 
scarcely  any  opportunity  of  contemplating  them  but  as  public 
.persons,  surrounded  with  the  formalities  necessarily  betongmg  to 
.their  rank  and  constituting  a  portion  of  national  splendour,  that 
curiosity  which  is  so  strongly  and  generally  exdited  as  to  what  are 
.their  thoughts  and  habits  and  feelings,  when  withdrawn  from 
.public  gaze  into  privacy  and  retirement ;  what  are  their  regular 
occupations,  either  of  a  graver  or  lighter  deseriptioA  ;-r*whe1iher, 
under. the  pressure  of  any  of  those  numerous  ^^  ills  that  iSesh  i& 
heir  to,^^  and  which  no  rank  or  wealth  can  avert,  they  exhibit 
the  unsophisticated  feelings  of  a  common  nature;  abd  whetb^ 
amid  family  and  domestic  events,  calculated  to  produce  the 
overflowings  of  affection  and  pure  delight,  their  enjoyments  ore 
as  acute  as  Uiose  of  persons  in  the  inferior  gradations  of  society 
in  similar  circumstances. 

It  is  to  this  curiosity,  accordingly,  that  we  must  refer  the 
extreme  avidity  with  which  all  anecdotes  respecting  persons  in 
the  most  exalted  station  ar^  received  by  the  public ;  of  which 
.there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  the  extensive  circulation 
pf  various  recent  pubjjcations,  in  every  form,  of  numerous 
incidents  illustrative  of  tne  character  ana  habits  of  our  late  ex- 
.  :celient  and  much-revered  soverei^.  The  anecdotes  to  which 
we  allude,  all  bear  the  same  gratiA^idag  and  UBe<|iJiivoc8l  testi- 
mony to  the  unaffected  piety  and  lofty  moral  feGB%,  which  pre^ 
.eminently  distinguished  that  illustrious  indWidui^ ;  but,  besides 
iheir  relating  chiefly  to  the  more  advan^  period  of  his  ii&v  ^^ 
are  also,  as  having  been  gleaned'  from  various  casuail  sources^ 
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of  a  detached  and  insulated  descnption.  The  Kttle  Tohime  bfr- 
fore  us,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  to  be  more  pe^ultarijf 
iiitere^ng,  as  it  exhibits  a  view  of  the  domestic  habits  of  their 
late  Majesties  when  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  their 
children  then  joung,  and  tor  a  series  of  years,  during  which 
^n  intercourse  with  the  royal  family,  of  a  nature  the  most  easy 
and  uBceremonious,  was  enjoyed  by  the  writer  of  the  letters  of 
whidi  the  volume  is  composed. 

Mrs.  Delany,  the  author  of  them,  was  a  lady  of  r^* 
spectable  family,  the  daughter  of  Barnard  Granville,  Esq.  of 
Wiltshire,  and  niece  of  George,  afterwards  Lord  Granville,  k 
poet  and  literary  man,  and  the  friend  of  Pope,  Swift^  and  other 
eminent  writers  of  that  day.  Her  first  husband  was  a  gentle^ 
man  of  large  prc^rty  in  Cornwall,  who  died  and  left  her  a  widow 
at  an  early  age.  After  a  considerable  interval,  she  was  married 
to  Dr.  Delany,  well  known  as  the  friend  and  intimate  of  Swift, 
and  as  a  Kterary  character  of  some  celebrity. — She  was  a  person 
of  cultivated  understanding,  fiite  taste,  and  elegant  accomplish-* 
i&ents,  and  was  honoured  by  the  distinguished  esteem  of  many 
eminent  individuals.  After  the  decease  of  Dr.  Delany,  she  in- 
tended to  fix  her  residence  in  Bath,  but  was  prevailed  upon  to 
fake  up  her  abode  with  the  late  Duchess  Dowager  of  Portland, 
mother  of  the  late  Duke,  a  lady  who  had  a  particular  friendship 
dnd  value  for  her ;  after  which  her  time  was  spent  with  her  Grace, 
between  her  country  seat  of  Bulstrode  and  London.  The  let- 
ters, which  are  written  in  the  confidence  of  friendship,  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hamilton  in  Ireland,  widow  of  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis  Hamilton,  son  of  James  Earl  of  Abep« 
com,  and  embrace  a  period  from  1 779  to  1788,  when  the  writ- 
er, who  was  bom  in  1700,  had  attained  a  goodly  old  age.  They 
form  part  of  a  course  of  regular  correspondence  with  her  friend  ; 
and  the  notices  which  they  contain  respecting  the  royal  family, 
were  intended  to  gratify  that  friend^s  expressed  curiosity  on  the 
Subject.  The  purpose  of  giving  them  to  the  world,  as  stated 
in  the  preface,  being  to  preserve  some  interesting  accounts  of 
the  late  king  and  the  royal  family,  such  letters  only  are  in« 
serted  as  refer  to  them,  and  even  from  these,  every  passa^ 
relating  to  other  matters  is  excluded.  It  is  but  fair  to  explam 
these :  circumstances  in  order  to  avert  any  impression  as  to 
egotisni  and  vanity  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  which  the  same- 
ness of  the  topics  might  make  on  the  mind  of  a  reader. 

The  incidents  narrated  in  the  correspondence  occurred  during 
the  period  of  the  regular  annual  residence  of  the  royal  family 
at  Windsor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  was  the  country 
teat  of  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Portland,  and  to  this  it  is  Jintiiig 
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tb^ there  are «a«hi;Iuunasbetweea the  dMiiSBolmmfolikfkmDBhi 
raunieailioDs*-'  :;.«.,!....>  i^jort-.   • 

III  die  extracts,  which,  without  farther  prdtee,  ^e  shril^^ieN' 
pr^sent^  we  tluiik  our  readers  will  a^ee  with  us  fjti  p|^^|0p/that 
there .  is  ^hi^iCed  much  of  domestic  hafypiu^^  ^Wf^9  r  uwiners, 
andounaflbctad  fiiendsh^,  bkiided.togetiier<wilhA>liar«ioiiyof 
colourifig  so  det^htful  as  is  rarely  to  bi  distfowred  'amki  the 
ordinary j^spec;t8  pf  society,  and  grouj^  in  a  f^ttous  comb!-* 
natioia,tj^jU4u».beea<x^  the  exchiave 

andei^pnoiBnate.disUiiietiQa  of  the  luHiibler  aqd  .raove  aeduded 
walMof  Hfe. '- ''' 

Thfl  first  lelte^.  relkt^s  id  a  visit  which  the  Royd  Family  pitfd 
to  the  l)uche83  of  .p4)irtlaip^.  at  Bulstrode,  eight  miies  from 
WiiKlsory^ii:thejl2throf  August  1778,  when  hia  present  Maje^ 
ty  had  justeompleted^bis  sixlsettth  year. 

*  *'  The  royal  fanuly  (ten  in  all)  came  a^  twdw  o'clock.  The  King  drofe 
the  Queen  in  an  open  ehaisey'wil^  a  tiair  of  irhite  harM.  The  PHnce  of 
Wsites  and  Prinoe  FVederick  rode  on  honebadc^  aH  with  pnoper  attendants^ 
hut  no  guards.  Prin(»M  'Kfjtal  and  Lady  Weyraonth^  In  a  pos€-t:hake; 
Prindfefls  Angnsta>  Princess  ialtahelh;  Prinoe  Adolphifii^  f  about  seven  yeais^ 
old;)  aiid  Lady  Charlotte  Finch,  in  a  coach;  Prince  William^  Prince Bd^^ 
ward>  Duke  of  Montligue^  and  BIshof  of  Lichfidd,  in  a  coach:  anodier 
coach,  f\ill  of  attendant  genlilemen  ;  aittongst  the  number^  Mr.  Smelt,  whoee 
charactei'  sets  hint  above  most  men,  and  does' great  honour  to  the  Kin£^  who 
calls!  hiln^s  fi4end,'and  has  drawn  hitn  mit  of  his  soKtdde  (the  life  he  had 
cho^feri)  to  efijoy  his  cottvemation''eVert  leisure' moinent.  These,  with  dF 
their' attendants  in  rank  and  HjLe,  made  a  splendid  flgoie  as  they  4soie 
through  ^e  park,  ahd  round  the  court,  up  to  ^  hottae.  The'  day  was  aa 
briUiant  as  could  be  wished,  the  19^  of  August,  the  Prinoe  of  Wales's 
bir^-day.  The  Queen  wis  in  a  hat,  and  an  Italian  night-gown  of  pipple' 
lusMng,  trimtnedwithi^vet'gaui^.  ^)6  is  gh^eful  and  genteel  ;>  the  dig' 
nity  and  sweetness  cf  her  manner;,  the  perfect  piwpriety  of  every  thlag  ne 
aays  or  does,  satisfies  every  body  she  honours  with  her  diatinclSbn  So  iaildi> 
that  beauty  is  by  no  means  wa^diig  to  make  her  parfectly  agreeable  ^tind 
thoagH  a^  and  Wg  fetireih<^€  fh>hi'^ourt,  knade  nie  feel  Chnid  ton  my  lie- 
ingcaUedtomakemyiil>peai^ee/I  sa(»i'found  ihySelf  tMvtetlT«tafaef 
for  the  King-scctod?scei^8ion  and  good  humouf  ttfcft  sff  alliawe,  Jnit  lAat 
one  tQUst  have  for  so  refltpecbble-a  diaracier  ^severely' tried  %y*hia  enaanlBat 
at  honi^j  d^  w^  as  abroad.)  The  threes  Princesses  were  aH  in-ftodca  ^(^tke 
King  and^^A  the  inen  were' iha'ti  uiiil^M,  blue  and  gdld.  'Thdy  waftdt 
throtig£[  this^eab  atiartnients,  which  kfe  in  tf  line,  and  attetitivd^  cHhidfft^ 
evely  thiiig ;  the  pic^urieS  in  partif^dar.  I  kept  back  ill  *thte  dtttwhi^kWDSlti^ 
and^took  that  opportnidty  of  sitting  down ;  when  Prideeas  filial  MaAioA' 
to  iiie,  and  said  the  Queen  itdss^d  me  in  the' train:  I  inftneiwtdi^ obcyad 
the  sumindns  with  nly%^  alacri^v:  Her  Mi^estytnet'  m^^htf^wdy^  kid 
aeeing  me  haptep  my  steps^  called  out  to  me,  *  Though  i  desired  yon  tdr 
coi^,  1  aid  liot  desire  yo%  to  ruh  andlfet^e  yoursdf.' '  11iey<kQ  iMiMed. 
to  t'Ae  great  dihiiu^rooni.  Where  there*  Were;  only  «wa  tatnad«hniia  itaiotd 
in  the  middle  of  tiie  room  for  the  Kins  and  Queen. — ^The  King  placed  the 
puch^  Do  wSger  of  Portland  in  JUs ,  <£ajr,  and  waUg^  about  ,adff|iriiM,|he 

utiea  of  tbe  piaoe.    Breakfast  was  bSerod— all  prepared  in  a  tuigi^auery 

^tunsthe  length  of  the  great  Hpartmenta  (a  suite  of  eig^t  looins  ana  . 
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i^bMiiMt^yTb^K^^^  ToytA  dddrai^  fend  the  mt  of  the 

tnin,  cfaoBe  to  go  to  the  gallery^  irheie  the  well-fturniahed  tibl^  wwe  tebt 

OR^wiih  tea«  oflMSbe^rApii^duMioliiite;  .another  with  tbeyr  pnmer  •goqu^miu^ 

ment^,  of  eatahl^  rpll««  cftkes,  ^.;  another  table  with  fnuti  and  ices  in 

the  utmost  p^ection^  Vhich  with  a  magical  touch  had  succeeded  a  cold' 

lepast    l%eQuetM'^«tfiiliediiifihedniwin^M)OA{  f  stood  ait  th^  back  of 

her  <]hB%  wfaiefa  ha|ip«iia9tD: begone  of  nywarlon^  gante  the  Qm^en  an 

opponunitf .of  vayingjnaay  flatteans  and  dbli^^  th£gs.    Xh^  Buehesa 

Dowijger  of  Portland  hrou^t  Her  Aliuesty  a  dish  of  tea  on  a  waiter^  with 

hiscmts^  which  was  what  she  choee ;  after  she  had  drank  her  tea,  she  would 

not  return  the  cup  to  the  Dttdiess^  but  got  tip -and  woiiM  cany  it  into  the" 

gallery  hendf,  and  waa^Huch  pliiwgcl  to  see  with/idMit  ekcsttOe  everythhig 

wss  prepared;  no  servants  but  those  out  of  livery  made  their  ampearanoe. 

Thegayandpleasuit  sffpearance  Ihey  alli;oade^  and.  the  satis&ction  dl 

exin*essed^  rewarded  the  attention  ana  politeness  of.  the  Duchess  of  Pori- 

hokd,  who  is  never  so  happy  as  when  she  gratifies  th^se  she -esteems  -WorUiy 

of  her  atctoti^ir  atad  favours.    The  yohng  roya&  ^nUA  quite:  happy;  from 

the  eldest  to  the  youngest^  and  toiihoiijtrth&glaiiofisinaiQttrsof  Hkeit 

FM«Si.  •  ■•»•         *  .       y    -,         .       .  i        i    '    1      ..        ••      . 

'f  Th9:King  desiied  me  to  idipw  the.Qute^n  one  of.  juv  hpoks  of.  planta*: 
AesQRted  b«C9«>^  initbe^gailery^  a  tabl9  l»|d  Cho  bo(9fc'>Mii4  beforf  h^.^l 
kept  my  distance  till  she  oalled  me  to  a^  some  ^ueqtipns  fibout  the.  mosaic 
pap^worki  and  as  I  stood  beloro  Hes  JV^eaty^^/the  King  set  a.  chair  be- 
biodm^  I  turned. vritfti  som^  confa»on,and  hi^siuti^ny^.OQ  rpi^elvii^  so* 
^eatan  honour,  when  the  Queen  said^  '  Mrs^  Xlelany^-sifviiQwi^  EJI.down: 
it  is  not  every  lady  that  has  a  chair  broifigbt,  her  by  a  King/  4^fl  i^yed.  , 
An)oi^t  m$ny  gracious  things,  the  Queen  asked  me  ^  why  I  wfs  not,  with 
the  IHichess  when  she  came;  for  I  pught  be  sure  she  w^uld  as^  %  l^e  ?!' 
I  ims  Bamxed,  thoadl  I  knew  to  whom  I  w^  oUige^  ^<>r,  the  distinctHm,  -/ 
(and^ubly  flatt^redTbif  Mflrf.)    I  acj:n9wledged  it  in  as  ft  w.  words  as  poap 


sibfc^  an4  aaid  I  w^s  piu:ticwar]y  h^ppy  f^  that  ^ime  ,to  pay  mv  ^uty  to. ;, 
B&rj^9j^ty^  aa  it  gave  me  j|n  oi»om.n^t^  of  seeing  th^  Royal  Fa^isuly,  *,| 
which  age Und #b6cuilty. h»d d^iiyodipe pf*    ^  O  but,  says Hei  Majgsty/  ri 


■"youb^ve  not.  seen  oA  9iy  childr^  y^t;'  upon  lyhich  tl)«  f^onAcame  up 
9ndjisicoit.whAt we  {vere  talkie  about?  .which  was rep^a|;e4^  &nd  the  {Cing 
replied, ti>  the!jQ»eep>/  You  may  put  ^{If^I)eJany  v^t^  the  ivay  of  doing 
tba^  by  nAmpi  ^  ^y  fisher  to  cU&k  tea  at  >Vlndsor  Castle."  th^  Duchesa 
of  PotiUand  ^»s  .con&ulted,  and  the  i^ext  day  fixed  upon^  9s  t^  Duchess 
had  «noui%^  the  ^nd^  oi.  Uie  week.f^  going  to  W^ymimttr-r 

'^^  J^  we^t  at  the  hojwr  apnointed,  seven  o'clock,  ^nd  were  TcpeiYe^  m  the 
low^^pftyaie^ajprfment  <^t  die  Castle:  went  thpi]^  a  large  roop^^with 
great  b^Vflp^^gw^tiy^iere  were  all  the  .Princesses  and  youngest  Princes, 
with  iSHr  atteildant  hidiea  and  gei^tlei^en.  We  pas^  on  to  the  bechcham- 
ber^.  wii^iee^  Q»eeii  stood  in  the  middle  of  tho  room,,  with  (^ady  Wey< 
moufh>  i^id  -iLa^ChiHrlotte  fineh.  (The  King  and  the  eldest  Princes  had 
wafioed^nti.)  .  When  ^  Queen  took  her  seat»  and  the  ladies  their  places, 
she  ordered  «  «hair  ,to  b«|  set  for  me  opposite  to  where  she  sat,  and  asked 
me  if  I  felt  4Ui^  wind  0^  the  ^0or  or  window  P-r-It  was  indeed  a  sultry 
day^  *.  . 

Jt'  At  eieht  Ihe  Kin&  ^  came  into  the  room,  with  so  much  cheerfulness 
$md  good^rawonr,  that  it. wa«  impossible  to  feel  any  painful  restriction.    I^ 

*  Mtft.  tM<n*  *  *  *—  -  1  «|Qo^  of  imitating  flowers  in  enloared  cot  paper, 
with  uniivaHed  .    Br.  Darwin,  die  author  of  the  Botanic  Gatdej^ 
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9918  Ihe  iMnr  at  tibt  King  and  Qosen  «iid  denmi  of  the  IRrhices  aadPriii'i 
cenes  mlkiiig  ott  tbe  terrace.  Tfae^  apologised  for  goinff,  bat  said  the 
ennrd  expected  them;  but  they  left  Lady  Wsynumth  sua  the  Bishop cf 
lichfield  to  entertain  us  in  their  absence :  we  sat  in  the  bay-window,  wdl 
pleased  with  our  companions,  and  the  brilliant  show  on  the  temoe,  on 
^whidk  we  looked ;  the  band  ci  music  playing  all  the  time  under  the  win« 
daw. — When  they  returned  we  were  summoned  into  tJhe  next  room  to  tea, 
and  the.Boyals  began  a  ball,  and  danced  two  poioitry  danocs,  to  the  mosie 
of  £rench  horns,  bassoons,  and  hautboys,  which  were  the  same  that  pbyed 
OB  tbe  terrace*  The  King  came  up  to  the  Mnoe  of  Wales,  and  jaid  he 
was  sure,  whan  he  considered  how  great  an  efibrt  it  must  be  to  play  that 
kind  of  music  so  long  a  time  together,  that  he  would  not  continue  their 
dancing  there,  but  that  the  Queen  and  the  rest  of  the  company  were  going 
to  the  Queen's  house,  and  they  should  renew  their  dancing  diere,  and  have 
proper  music 

-  '^  I  can  say  no  more :— I  cannot  describe  ihe  gfiy,  the  polished  appear* 
ance  of  the  Queen's  house,  funiisbed  with  English  manafactore.— The 
Pnnce  of  Wales  dances  a  minuet  bett^  than  any  one  I  have  seen  for  manj 
years ;  but  what  would  please  you  more,  could  I  do  it  justice,  is  the  gooa 
sense  and  engaging  address  of  one  and  aU/' 

"•  The  next  letter  from  which  we  shall  quote,  speaks  of  a  vkit 
paid  by  the  Queen. 

'^  The  Queen  had  heard  that  I  wished  to  have  one  of  Mrs.  Port's  *  boys 
in  the  Charter-house,  and  she  gave  her  commands  that  one  of  my  little 
nephews  should  be  set  down  in  her  list :  you  will  easily  bdieve  I  was 
itoxious  to  make  my  proper  acknowledgments,  and  under  some  difficulty 
how  to  do  it,  as  I  am  unable  to  pay  my  duty  in  the  jclrawingTroom.  Fortu^ 
niately  an  ^eeable  opportunity  came  m  my  way. 

"  '^  Last  Saturday,  the  11th  of  this  month,  about  one  o'clock,  as  I  was  sit- 
ting at  work  at  my  paper  mosaic,  in  my  working  dress,  and  all  my  papers 
littered  about  me,  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  PorSand  very  intent  at  another 
table,  making  a  catalogue  to  a  huge  folio  of  portrait  prints,  Her  Grace's 
groom  of  the  chambers  announced  the  Queep  and  Princess  Royal,  who  were 
Just  driven  into  the  court:  I  retired  to  change  my  dress  and  wait  for  a  sum- 
mons, should  Her  Majesty  send  me  her  commands.  The  Duchess  kept  her 
station,  to  receive  her  royal  visitors^  and  I  was  soon  sent  for,  which  gave  me 
the  opportunity  I  so  much  had  ^shed,  and  my  acknowledgments  were  most 
graciously  accepted.  The  Queen  staid  till  past  three,  and  left  us  (^ougl^ 
no  strangers  to  her  excellencies)  in  admiration  of  her  good  sense,  affiibilitj 
blended  with  dignity,  and  her  entertaining  conversation.  So  much  propri- 
fety,  so  excellent  a  heart,  such  true  religious  principles,  gave  a  lustre  to  ner 
toyalty  that  crowns  and  sceptres  cannot  bestow,  I  teU  you,  my  dear  Ma- 
dam, these  particular:?,  that  you  may  partake  of  that  aomiration  whidi  I 
know  your  good  heart  will  feel  and  enjoy.  At  the  moment  you  are  struck 
with  her  superiority,  you  love  her  as  a  friend,  which  is  very  rare :  though 
I  have  long  experienced  that  happy  union,  in  the  person  for  whose  sake  I 
have  received  so  many  honours.  I  should  make  you  an  apol(^  for  saying 
so  much  of  a  Queen,  &c.  who  prefer  virtue  to  rank ;  but  here,  I  present  you 
with  both.  But  in  the  midst  of  my  raptures,  I  have  omitted  the  agreeabfe 
sequel;  which  was,  our  going  to  the  Queen's  lodge  to  inquire  after  Ber 
M^esty,  the  day  after  she  had  been  here;  which  we  did  after  church-time. 
Windsor  is  but  eight  miles  from  hence :    I  set  the  Duchess  of  Portlaod 

*  iMrs.  I}»*6  nisce. 
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down  at  the  Qmea's  lodge^  and  ireat  on  in  her  chaise  to  Mrs.  Wakinghafti^ 
in  the  Cftstle>  a  sixu;ere  admirer  of  Lady  Drogheda^  and  who  desired  me  to 
convey  her  best  compliments^  which  I  put  into  your  hands. '  I  had  not  ly^^n 
ten  minutes  there^  when  your  very  ingenious  and  agreeabia  cousinj  Miss 
Hamilton^  (to  whom  I  am  greatly  obligedj)  came  in  all  haste  from  the 
Queen,  to  bring  me  into  her  j^esence ;  a  command  I  willingly  obey^. 
Nobody  was  wiSi  tlie  Queen^  but  the  Duchess  Dowager,  of  P(H*tland :  she 
gracioi^ly  made  me  sit  down  just  before  her^  and  a  diree  hours'  conversa- 
tion confirmed  all  I  have  already  said/' 

A  letter,  dated  December^  ITSl,  contains  the  fbUbwuig  pas- 
sage: 

*'  On  Saturday,  the  first  of  this  month,  the  Queen,  Princess  Royal,  and 
Princess  Augusta,  came  here  to  wish  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Portland  joy 
of  the  marriage  of  Miss  Thynne  (Lady  W\eymouth*^  *  eldest  daughter; 
with  the  Earl  of  Aylesford. 

"  The  Queen  came  about  twdve  o'clock,  and  caught  me  at  my  spinning- 
wheel,  (the  work  I  am  now  reduced  to,)  and  made  me  spin  on,  and  give 
,her  a  lesson  afterwards,  and,  I  must  say,  did  it  tolerably  well  Jhr  a  Queen, 
She  staid  till  three  o'clock  ;  and  now,  I  isuppose,  our  royal  visits  are  over  for 
this  year." 

A  subsequent  letter  gives  an  account  of  the  t)ucbess  and  Mrs. 
Delany  going  of  a  morning  to  see  the  commencement  of  a  stag^ 
hunt  at  Garrat's  Cross  Common,  near  Bulstrode,  by  request  of 
the  King.     He  rode  up  to  the  Duchess  with  a  message  from  the 
Queen,  who  was  on  the  ground,  that  slie  with  two  of  the  Prin- 
cesses would  go  home  with  her  to  breakfast.     The  following 
passage  describes  the  visit  paid  in  return,  for  which  the  king  fixed 
a  particular  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  when  he  was  to  be  at  liomc : 
*'  Accordinp:ly  we  went :   Were  there  at  the  appointed  hour.      The 
King,  and  Queen,  and  the  Princesess,  received  us  in  the  drawing-room, 
to  which  we  went  through  the  concert-room.     Princess  Mary  took  me 
by  the  left  hand.  Princess  Sophia  and  the  sweet  little  Prince  Octavius  t 
took  .me  by  the  right  hand,  and  led  pie  after  the  Duchess  of  Portland  into 
the  drawing-room,     The  King  nodded  and  smiled  upon  mv  little  conduct- 
ors, and  bid  them  lead  me  up  to  the  Queen,  who  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
Toom.     When  we  were  all  seated,  (for  the  Queen  is  so  gracious  alie  will  air 
ways  make  me  sit  down,^  the  Duchess  of  Portland  sat  next  to  the  Queen, 
and  I  sat  next  to  the  Princess  Royal.    On  the  other  side  of  me  was  a  chair 
tend  his  Majesty  did  me  the  honour  to  sit  by  me.    He  went  backwards  and 
forwards  b^ween  that  and  the  mu8i&>room :  he  was  so  gracious  as  to  have 
a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  me,  particularly- about  Handel's  music; 
and  ordered  those  pieces  to  be  played  which  he  found  I  gave  a  preference  to. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Queen  changed  places  with  the  Princess 
Royal^  saying,  most  graciously,  she  must  have  a  little  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Delany,  which  ksted  about  half  an  hour.    She  then  got  up,  it  be- 
ing half  an  hour  after  ten,  and  said  she  was  afraid  she  should  keep  the 
Duchess  of  Portland  too  late,  and  .made  her  courtesy,  and  we  withdrew.'* 
The  following  is  from  a  letter  of  December,  1782  :       .       . 
*'  The  bad  weather  affects  even  the  fire-side  of  Bulstrode;  which  the 
Duchess  of  Portland  and  myself  have  in  some  degree  been  sensible  of, 

^  Daughter  of  the  Duchess  I^wager  of  Portlaad. 

•f-'  Died  May,  1783,  aged  four  years.  ' 
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nipted,  too,  a  little  die  intercourse  between  Hfrattfl^otiar^'ioyil  4t^||h%oiire. 
The€Kie«^?ni^^  VvAbrtiiAgViilft  li^'i«§alf  OM^^ei^^Agb.^riiidhlittiglft 
4mfyUadytDafiB^*^  y^^  htst.^  ThifDfnhem/wiii  h»  'dix^  iD'  ir^tjofn^  at 
the  QHfl^'ff  lo^^  994  I.||id.tiirbcwM^i)f  aqofm^yi^g.^  Thii^wn 
was  quite  ajpnf  Jp-.I^er  dressing-rporo :  her  oj^w-vas  eimpte.and~eIJ^|ant,  in 
a  pale  lilach'  aatin.  She  added  di^iy  to  hter'  di^if 'by  Biaf'^nioa*  gn&sm 
manner  of '  bonref^g^.'  fiUfe  wfas  ni&king  ftUge  iri  &  fist^ctj'MiS  did  ihie  the 
ho&otir  tO'slnf^lfie  towt*  dorit^  ^and'^ir  safiahe  Iroiid  lend  into  anrii  a 
';teliamill  ter  >w9m«»>  ^be  «tlioi^t  it^ima/a  .v4?k  tl|at  wmild  not  itry  ray 
^lOBf  ^Fe  .Wjf»«L  .4i8mififfed  at^  tlv^e^  o'clork>  and.aa  we  were,  going  to  the 
chaise,  we  met,  in  the  passage^  the  King  ahd  lus  greyhounds  just  returned, 
irom  coursing.  He  told  the  Duchess  that  he  could  noi  ]^8rt  with  her  so'; 
but  we  tetist  bMh  iMte  him  %yk^f  and.^laittdtbe'iootf  fbc  ua  to  >gp  wi4 
him'  iatb  ilfa&  4faTOig4xNmi*,r:  Th^  Queen  ^oon  came  to  ,U8,  a|id  iiiyited  iff 
iiack  40  l^.afif|rti]i^n)^,af(^  ^ii^n^erjplafie,  and  we  staid  till  four.o'^dock. ' 
Jn,  \he  jjext ,  ^ixipi^p|t^(^  Mrs* .  l^twiy  mentions  ^th^ ;  J&ti| 
calling  by  Vip|i^^f  ^qf  a  nipfning^  anjJ  walking,  quhe  uhperceiVe^ 
to  the  t^l^wJij^r(f:f^p^.were:Sittii{g/,'ito  tell  the  puplipss'pf  tlie 
OueenV,  perfect  jjeipflpQ^'  j^tex  lying-in,— ^^^  bpakfap^ipg  witii 
jVjgn^  ftac);sfoppipg  ^woJ&ipiVSv .  A^^^.  *  ^.^^^  atter^;  He  camp 
i^ri  t^,  bre^^fij^t^jfl^c.©™  bj,tlie,^i^eeixi.  JB^nfl  in  a  Jew 

dltjr^,tJt^?if,JWaj?^tie&^i|d^^j[^^  pai^.tljep  aniot^er  tisit, 


L^aciousness  came  up 
«  .  Jueei^  Very  buisyitt  shew- 
ing a  very  el^nnt  machine  ta  the  fN^ft^M^  FArOandy mUcti  w«»ft Aao^ 
iit  wisavnigiof  filngd,  af  armRrBiidljniMt  ddicaieiAtnbdtur^.^:  X4uiii||  ea- 
tQUy.Jtnagi^  thi9.fijJ^Vl/^]WftJ^ 

Dt- 

(«&d 


49  n^e^iJ^.SQm^  k|^Qtte,d,  ^ng|  whiQh^shjs^w  rae  ab^ut. .  The  |bng>.  ^^ 

as  same  £mie^  said  he 'must  (toni^oiii^  something!  to  lilV  Work,  and%es^t- 
ti^e  Widi  ^  ^d  kiit]'tthi^1^Wllb''of 'm^st  exijtiisAib  ifir4n^kiil&nshi^<«&d 
'fafete.-*  ••  "*  ^''li'  i-i  /r- =*  ''*<i*.     •.•'■    -t.     v>;'  >^   .  >io  •»;,;. ^.  .,^ 
T<)n'rctenBti|ri^ivJnit^ivAei>«lh^  most  kiABUbjr  i^QO^ived, 

aBd.«nt^taiiied*ifit)ria(.f eilfearl^  a  UliUetpatePiiahtrattHip  ,d^nb« 
^d^'whicb  Mf  rdiidcred'klee|ily  intertstiilg  by  the  -r^fi^i^^liQO;  of 
the  teiidei'  iSectibii:  i»rblcl)^.itite  late  'Kineiil!my4  ^h^i^,ia.^e 
danghtecrtQ^trfadm^ittrefaitfis^anfloC  t)ie  ;ihoc1c  ofKW|BietiK9^t<KW 
b^  hcrdeatt^  ad  ^VeilV ivliid^  iti^bdieved^  b^fieyer  a^^^^wrd^ 
:'9anBouniaA^t  '•-"•   , Ton/ 'fin;'  ^r'p  :'  'J"  *-.:      v-  -r^ism^ 

'h'<Whm'AKi9oji9f!Xtf^:pi^^yim\f^;  *f.X<^wg  ^nc^  Ayn^^.Mc 
weekfiflW,  wJ^.sent  foij,^aijd.brOj}?Jit  W.^y^r  ^uM^^a,  j^^^ 
King  tookher  m  bis  arms^  and  presented  her  to  the  Diicnesa  of  Poradid 
and^^/^Voui-'adbctionikteH^a^^otadhiiVeb^i^  d^fi^tM'ii/fih'te 'royal 
iioibtteMs^tfe.'^ '  -•'•  ^  ♦'  .  ,.-ai.''  •^- -,,"..  m  5  .":•>  ■•^oii--^ 
>  '  In  «i  flibsequeht  ioteiV^iruof  a^nmilaa^  kmdf  fjbe  nioationir--- 
•  '  I'l  jHernn^atf  taikpd  a  ^«att4erf, 4q  •  n)e>  ipbm^  bqbksi.  «9ma99^  •Vo«' 
lho«h^n  rel%^mi,  ana  r^comtf end?d  to  |9£  a9^  eji^Japa^n  JO^Ae  foxiat  Gos* 

*  1%^  Lady  knne  Fertnor,  daughter iif  Thoh]«0,'flfM  ISkti  bf  Tomftie!!^  jnanted 
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of.  ti^£«f)f'^j  t^a  r^rfQ  jiToliuiei^''     ..,,  [  "  '     '\.  *' 

s^leetiid^diCgds'yrQiiii  ^lays^  isfjfKMrsl  Siddons,  befeve  ihci^JEU)^^ 
Fatp^'lo  iJ^iBR  We  I>udifefts;atid''Mi»s:  De|aity  were  lifcetf.'  - 

]^hii}f^.|i^  ft^.Mif*  yWiUiwa^  Sfti|4fcrd,.  soa  6£  ^r?.  ;$4a4&Jrd^  a 
p2niiieiihnr^Aieitd"of  tervs,  and,  brother  of  "the  sespep^od  Bight 
KeCDr:  SiWdfbtd^6fthte^toe;  giVf  s^ Ah  account  of  th*  d^irtii  of 
tVe  vefeer^jbfe  Duchess  of,  "Pordaild,  aiid'  thd  rtmoVal  AST  Mftrii; 
Delanvtotoj?4oo-.,-..  ..{  ,. -^  .  ....;-a  ...,  m..    .t    ..u.......  ;• 

It  mighti^  p^hitpB^.be>ttal;firiiUy  flupposed  imh  m»i  mXmUon:(X 
Mrs.  Beknv;  in  T««pect'  of  intBredybse^Yintlv^tfaet^Bo^  S'amilj^ 

piJd  riiiW  bb  materially  alt^lf^  eVM  hto%he  r^tt^fafttf  Jii  'the 


cacy  fef fheir' M^Je^tSs- '^as'  If ^  rMo^Pitifl^litYhfS^^ 
Native  individfiiar  ihferfo%,.  would "^iV'^MbUlexfeg'^^idy 
suirprise,  have  bee*  dro^a^aftei*  iSi^  tfe'tfth  of  tliaPl%?^^ 
occasion  of  that  iVent,^hoWevet,  iHe*liliiatfe^*tea.'#ecM«h^ 
tWyshewed^   her,,  and  ;^y/ i'j^pe^^^^ 
volume,  qo^Uaiied,  ^d  4ii  i^r 5g*t>€^t  ^;')^t]ty;^M^^^ 

"^  Mr8.('D^laiiy>7h«vhig^nMe«9a(iihpi]*eino¥ed  .tQriL<Aidi|tt/cair  m 
dlec^ase'af  thie  ThidMsi^y  w%tf  faiWWkft%  iwfo^  l^ronleri»f 
his"  J^ftj^sty.;  that  j&e 'fe^  .a^^ed  a  furni^f^d:  hifee*  'itf  ^. 
Al W#  StireeSt,  Windsor, ,«ext^,tq:^  9J;ih^||i|4sfetpr 

her  summer  residence ;  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  sm^^im 
^^'hlc6nv^niiende^of  keeping' 'f wo^Aoudes^/he^eonfenrodboniber  a. 
peilsibn  of 'L.300  per^pnb^  frptiiiheipraTyipiivseLijArfBeitvftDt 
whb  had '  been  t^iit  dut  by  heifto  ^  iMibt  vn^ht  be  niecded.  (for 
the  hi^atBb,  Wflfd'ebbrgfid  bv  th^  Sfibg'  td  tellrMva^Dejahgr i^  only 
^^'tdi>^tiS^il||^  |(e^&ie)f,<  iiieo<e(-  ^th0iy^^atid*>^1}teaditbtsv  tav^stqmi  of 
^<<eV#^^kiod >wodld  bi&i^aidiin  ibr/herJ^  ^The fcUoiHngilelti^r 
ijiarrates  her  removal  to  her  qew  habitation,  and  e^bita>&Mcka 
Jj&ttfte  i:^  hetolftlt  Wgar*  &»^llmtif^iMy;  aait^tteald  «e^  de- 
mrfjtfl;  U  %Aj^^^  lb<aiJV  sitli^cfti  of  lilfe,  Mft  ^Whibb/^te 
Wiai§€iyi^Uqft)94l#  aM#r):)^i:|ij;,p9^^9^  rpoji>,,wp,  yejg;fie^o%Vje  jin 
opportunity  of  recording  in  opr  pages,  as  one  of.^tA^  ffiis(%oB)- 

tc^^siimate' '  tb^  b#n^isifent>'  tetukr  of^w  <ooiiitta,i  tbfl^vppit^tly 
irftHttit  Wjrck;^8i^^tfeaite  m  pdbli(aty;di9ftrsdd^}cJy  ^  gfcAws^'bf 
fc^pui;^  de8piTptio%tbff^l^Wit.4  w.i^^,,^^^ 
^  ^'  On  S»tiird|yritlK^io£jJuai]mAth;,Li^     17.9^«>«<m  i^ J^i^n's 
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^  broiiglit  I 

writteiTwith  her  own  hand  :^ 
'  ^<  ^My  dcv  »fr«. I>el«ny  will  bi  2^ 

King  to  summon  her  to  ner  new  ^SR 

where  she  will  find  all  the  most  essa  .     .  ^ 

ing  sonie  little  trifles,  which  it  will  K  jp  ^^C^ 

siaf  in  person,  or  by .  her  little  deput^^  ^   ^  ^fic 

that  I  fihaU  be  extremely  glad  and  lla^  vl^c  k»r 

this  onr  sweet  retreat ;  and  wi&h,  very  1  ^ 


may  enjoy  every  blessing  amongst  us  t^  ^ 

iftaylong 

nieRtsof 


m»y  enjoy  every  oiessmg  amongst  us  IL  ^-S\d 

ifiay  long  enjoy  her  amiable  company,  A.  TSa* 


'My  dear  Mh  Vl,^ 

'  Vef  ^ 


^^e«»  J  Lod^j  Windsor,  Sept.  3,  1785. 

'  "  P.S.-^'  I  mn«t  alio  beg  that  Mrs.  Delaay 
^ifiSBiag,  at  "wili  bett  suit  her  owr  oonvenienee/  "* 

*'  I  received  the  Queen's  letter  at  dinner,  and  \ 
instantly,  with  my  own  hand,  without  seeing  a  K 
Ood  I  bad  strengUi  enough  to  obey  the  gracfoufi  sua 
pmted.    I  arrived  here  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evi 
M%iesty  in  the  house  ready  to  reedive  me.    I  threw  m 
4eed  unable  to  utter  a  word ;  "be  raised  and  saluted  m 
riot  to  stay  longer  than  to  desire  I  would  order  every  1 
die  bouse  comfiirtable  and  agreeable  to  me,  and  their 

*^  Truly  I  found  nothing  wanting,  as  it  is  as  pleasr 
I  cxinld  widi  it  to  be,  with  a  v^  ]WBtty  gand<m,  wjb^ 
Queen's  Xiod^e.    The  next  morning  Her  Majesty  sei 
know  how  I  had  rested,  and  how  I  was  in  health,  ai 
would  not  be  troublesome  ?    You  may  be  sure  I  ace 
Ae  oMne  about  two  o'olo^.    I  was  lame,  ami.  001 
oqgbt  to  have  done,  to  the  door  ;  but  Her  Miyesty 
seoeived  Iver  on  my  kneesp    Our  meeting  was  mutt 
inew,  the  value  of  what  I  had  lost,  and  it  was  some 
ed  (for  she  always  makes  me  sit  down)  before  we 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  justice  to  her  great  a 
H/em,  "rndfA.  were  almost  equal  to  what  I  had  los 
a^oafg^t  tenns,  her  wish,  and  ^e  King's,  that  I 
happy  as  they  could  possibly  make  n^e  ;  that  thq^ 
desired  to  come  to  me  Uke  friends.     The  Queen  c 
die  King,  which  contained  the  first  quarter  of  £S 
Majesty  allows  me  out  <)f  his  privy  purse.    Thel 
iritb  nae  five  times,  and  the  Pnncesses  three, 
houri^  or  Ipng^*    Ii^  short,  I  have  either  seen 
<lay.  1^1  have  not  yet  been  at  the  Queen's  Lodge, 
an  impatience  for  me  to  come ;  but  I  have  still  1 
8|»it8,  Ihat  I  must  dediine  ihe  honour  till  I  an 
they  hare  tbe  goodness  not  to  press  me.    Tbeii 
most  quiet  private  manner^  like  those  of  th^  v 
friends;  so  that  I  m^yjrulif  say,  they  are  a  t( 
few  people  besides.    They  are  veiy  condescer 
iiiece,  «nd  think  her  »  fine  girl.    She  is  deligl 
all  the  joys  of  the  place.    I  have  been  thre 
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attend;  and  tney  walk  home  to  breakfast  afterwards^  whiki,  I  am  couveyea 
in  a  "very  el^g^ntn^w  cbair  bome,  wbioh  Uie  King  has  made  me  a  present 
pf  for  that  purpose." 

.  We  cannot  refrain  quoting  also  from  the  next  letter,  in 
Novembtf  following,  a  passage  which  presents  a  ddightful  do« 
mestic  picture,  not  to  be  surpassed.  The  amiablie  princess  4U 
ready  alluded  to  forms  a  part  of  the  group. 

"  I  have  been  several  evenings  at  the  Queen's  Lodge^  with  no  other  eom- 
pany  but  their  own  most  lovely  family.  They  sit  round  .a  large  table,  eto 
which  are  books,  work,  pencils,  and  paper.  The  Queen  has  uie  goodaefls 
to  make  me  sit  down  next  to  her  ;  ana  delights  me  with  her  conversation, 
which  is  informing,  el^nt,  and  pleasing,  beyond  description,  wbOsI  the 


vounger  part  of  the  family  are  drawing,  and  working,  &c.  &c  the  beautiM 
babe.  Princess  Amelia,  bearing  her  p«rt  in  the  eatertainmeBt ;  sometimes 
in  one  of  her  sisters'  laps — sometimes  playing  with  the  King  on  the  carpet; 
whidi,  idtogetlicr,  exhibits  BUfih  a  deiightiul  aeoM,  as  wiwld  raquiio  a|i  Ad« 
dison's  pen,  or  a  Vaadyke'a  pendU  todo  jwrtiee  to.  In  the  neitroom  is  th# 
hand  of  music,  who  pky  mm  d^t  o' dock  till  tm*  The  King  generally 
dirncts  them  whtipieoes  of  musiB  to  play,  chiefly  Handel's.  Her^  I  must 
stop,  and  return  to  my  own  boase.  Mr.  Dewes,  from  Wellabpurai  paine 
here  on  the  HSik  of  October:  on  the .98th  Their  Mi^estie^  ^ve  prineeaseib 
and  ike  yooageet  Prineee,  came  at  eev^  o'ekxk  in  tdbtt  ev^ing  to  drink  tee 
with  ve.  AH  die  PriaeeMee  and  Princes  had  a  9muami»  table.  Mis$ 
Emily  Cky ton,  daughter  to  Lady  Louisa  Clayton,  and  Misa  Por^  4id  the 
hownira  er  it."    Pp.  63,  64* 

Her  8ubfle<|uent  letters,  Sar  whiob  wenuift  nefer  to  the  book, 
contaiq  some  interesting  matter,  with  a  farther  o-ccount  of  the  do* 
inesdc  life^f  their  Majesties,  of  their  attention  to  her  comfcMrt,  and 
of*  the  easy  intercourse  they  maintained,  by  ffcequejitly  drinking 
tea  with  her  in  the  evening.  Th6  following  we  think  worth 
quoting.  It  refers  to  the  well  known  attack  made  6n  tKe  Itfe 
jpf  His  jVf«gesty  by  Margaret  Nicholson. 

^'  The  King  would  not  suffer  any  body  to  inform  the  Qneen  of  that  cv«rt 
101  he  cetttld  shew  himself  in  person  to  her.  He  returned  ta  Windsor  «s 
adon  aa  die  eonncil  wbb  over.  IVhen  hia  Mejeat^r  entered  the  Queen's 
diesfedag-focmi,  he  found  her  with  the  two  eldest  P^ncesses;  and  entering, 
jpQ^an  animated  manner,  said, '  Here  I  am^  safe  and  well !'  The  Queen  sus- 
pei^ted  'fit)m  this  saying,  that  some  accident  had  happened,  on  which  he  in- 
fanned  her  of  the  whole  af&ir.  The  Qneen  stood  struck  and  nkotionlem  Icr 
gene  time,  till  the  Princesses  Imnit  into  team,  in  which  she  immediateljr 
ivB^i'  ri^iieC  by  jotlii^g  with  them*  Joy  soon  succeeded  this  agitation  of 
nuildf  ifa  the  assurance  that  the  person  was  insane  that  had  the  boldness 
'^  ix^V  the  att;ack,  which  took  on*  all  aggravating  suspicion.'* 
'  iii  drder  to  save  Mrs.  Delany  from  the  nsk  of  a  jbad  night, 
they  gave  orders  that  she  should  not  be  informied  of  the  event 
till  next  morning,  which  was  done  by  Lady  Spencer. 

We  have  already  extracfecf  ^largely,  that  we  are  afraid  we 
have  trespassed  on  t^e  patience  of  our  readers,  even  with  a  topic 
that  appears  so  highly  interesting;  but  the  following  instance 
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of  delicate  ^tentjon  deserves  to  be  hotedl    It  is  cqmmiii&cated 
by  a  friendi  of  Mrs.  Del^qy.  ^ 

*<  As  soon  SB  the  BnchM  of  I%>HIaii^df e^,  Mk/i)^ify  ^  in^  k  cfi&s 
p  go  to  fadr  own  iioiise  t  |be  Ds^efoUinMd  her^^b^gli^  iHi'ii^'i^tyie 
would  ftCQapt;  <A  ^t  b«kpg|^4o  .}uA|noth^|:^/|lz^;^D^ 
hvA  that  t^e  Puc^?^a  alwiys  fe4  «nd  ]((e^  in  her  Ojm)  roomi  ae%e^  ^-^re 
it^  add  felt  tqwar^  it^  as'jtitt  must  su|^M.fi(V  Jtn  a  fe^akys.dfe  'g6f,^LM 
fbver^  and  ihie  bird  dkd ;  hut  for  some  hours  i&lie  w^s  too  fli  ^6Xff  recslkct 
her  bird.  The  Queen  had  ope  of  the  s^e  sort  WUoh  shl^^ofuudd  escil^ttely 
(a  weaver  bird;}  she  took  it  with'  her  o.wn  hands,  and  while  Mrs.  Delany 
^lept,  had  tbe  ca^e  brought,  and  put  her  own  bird  into  it,  chaining  enory 
one  Bflit  .tQ.)ipt  HiS^  to^nopr  ^frs.  PeUny^.a^  Ihait'shQ.QQiildjieiii^T^^ 
change,  Ip.  (|he  ,w^  e^oi^,  t^y&^i^  beay  ^  ,lof^  ^pf  Jier  §rst  f^yoi^r^ 

One  other  aiieqlbte  fSrpni  MrV.  belanyV  )^t  WtA/'i^d  tire 
h^vedone.        '  '  ' 

^  The  diiy  l>ab!*  1  tetAttJW  W  kave  ll^indsar/ when  »ia^y  Anii0,*  And 
•mel^^  «ilyw*i  t6i<ittr  tftUi  ^tmst',  sne^iAple  dish  of  vMa-odkpt,  HfiAM 
any  BOtifr>/the  Qilete  imftsd  into  4h«diiiilg-]vsm,«^ 


anary  witl^niy  «rvaiii^;tfor akf  woi^d  ooiyieii^Mi  that  m^iiii^fj 
well,  she  would^  partake  of  it  with  me»  I  was  both  ^^U^fea  andj 
with  the  lionbur  conferred  upon  me.  Miss  Port  very  readily  resig 
phoe/md  b6eBiH^«u#  aliilAnti'  The  Queesn  h6|iQtir^  my  binder InM;' 
iwconiy  by  lHistHMngisfti<^«^(isfaich  sH&did.  t»jptke  mcysptt  wiA^  ia»i 
mi^^ but  o0inID^Q4elit  vsry ^m^ 'tSoo|i/«fltar)th«;<dodk  stniislc/aiur^jK^' 
Di^jesty  8|dd  Ae  womd  resign  her  j^iace;  £or,9b^  Wff^^  to  see  me  o»  vm»» 
to  prevenit  inV  veiltnrittg  <mt  in  the>^^mng,.lest  1  shoul4' catch  coldl^re. 
jnyjountey^      *  '/  _      a  .../>• 

TlieT!i(£|H9i6ltd))^  lady  ^  wbiiss  letCets  we  are  iud^bti^'^r 
80  plea£Riii|  a^view«49f^6  dom^lichiitopyof  the  £i^'%al  Biiyai| 
Fatnily,'  &d.iiiApi4l  1788,  fata*  advanedla«j'aB^  \MM^' 
feetilmajtl^ri^tetsv^  averyselei^yitjleMsf  ftifeMfe  ^    — ^^^'^^^ 
Frdns  «besk«^]b  m^  hav>emt«ibf^Aw^  i0lt«rs,^ijd  tbe  le^^i^^ 
.^  have  ttwrfe^*we^*iftt>ie^ftv^^c«^^ 
our  teadbrs,  wb«tu^e>'^tiiiOed^af»  %^'^6  ei^agiiig  ^lltdaU«||e(r» 
yAMi^  adinriwiitUe  .fvmi^  tVdt^'^ihAt  Uxi^^mi^e^*  #i^ 
think  tU^  pMe^sbi'  bf  them  is^mii^d  tb^theU^d^^dtet  4Aiftik§  ^rf^Sf^ 
coufttiPjr,Jfdr'giyii^^©m  pxAliu^  *  Bjf  fti^s  oPttitot'We  hrfWf- 
beM  adibflSited  >  intQr  t^oiMf  >  c^^sem^ '  W  the  b%bei^  ^^dniiMtoM 
in  tbe  is^rtei'M^<Kbl|>  f>ott  th«ir  ^dMOes^  %id   piYViit^  iBi^S«y  - 
must  have  remained  quite  unknown,  except  through  such  a  me- 
ilium*  as  is  ndw  before  ua.  -  What  a  il^easinre'sboold  w<^|i^dl 
so  initiute  an  ^yei^y-day  sketch  6f  tihie  ^l^gB  f|44^6^||'igf^^l^  \ 

pf^Bicifi^it  tiroes.!       :.,     ..  ..  •-  ,,,.*.,  ,,■..   .»../»  .  t-Fim^u*-/.?Vv.i  5;# 
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Afttr.  ih:  Qis^nkk  da  PrMBAkhin  SiaaU  tfom  Frieden  ssu 
itiiiUriAi^yg  ik^  MUr  zwmf^^  Patiier  Abkm^i    History  qf 

r^misr  fiiiMrftoiA  ites— 1797, Pp.'4i9,  ' vdiiifrom 

:a'?aTr-18d7,,  pp.  SSO.     Fr«kfort  dn  the  iliiiiijj  ia  Her- 
fflBiiB^«'Iabciury%     1819b  '         ^  >  .  ; 

W.  .  •  ^1  •    .  /    r-        .  "• '  ,         *  •    «  -r^  ■     ..    jt  :.-j>  .. 

qsir  Frederick  Waiiion,  ealied  tb^  ^^t  EkitttiriAt»c\uA  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Dittc^  in  1672,  Jm  power  wat  so  conteiiip- 
tibje^that  LpvMS  XJV.  paid, if  wit  iKColj^^  rigJft,  thathe;4W  not 
feel  the  blows  of  the  new  enemyi  'who,  he  heard^  bad.eome' 
against  .Jtiinji.  ,  Thk  was  the  ;fir^t  tyji^  Mwt.^JPfiissiiJM  mier.  the 
iii^.«f  ^i^iete^Uirate  of  BjmvleAbiiigby  toaik  fia^ 
nd  noUlas8>of  Europe,  and  btoatm  kiiowi»4>ii«  ef^O^miaiiT  at  an 
ilidJ^i^tlt!pb#ef^.  Smit^Whrft  tnbrt  ttett;Tri^ff  feeSi^ 
yxrltj^^i^^  t|i^  d5gnity,,of  a!  )ci^i|qn;i^  slj^e  te^tQd,.al<JRe 

tl)c^,aiiaues/.<^F^i|^  BwejfleUitwiMiitna^'aiidiaima^^er 

stataa  of  iGknnaavjiv  Fttileriokllv  •  ilivt»tii0d<«l^€S«M(l  ^jf  b^  hi9 

PrV^jsi^^  Mas  siiite  bbrije!  ari. lajpprtjji^t  par^  }^  fid  ^^f^  .B^^Uticat 
trani^tions  of  Europe.  The  18th  century  was  c'aile^i,,.0tieaat 
ii^cfireianimy,  theage.of  j?l«djsridi<lbe&r^  3rlKf9l(y^ytai:$  af- 
t9f  ^)4^  deatfa^^^ii^ia « ^iga09ti^itiQgla^baiidfd,  in  ^  pur  with 
Fiah^^i  :lier^a^pa«ei|Uy  pptHnenfulrarpms  wto^  lynmhikiied,  in  one 
campaign— the  ff^0^  ftaxt  ^f .heir»ibMlwAicka  fiws..  wiffen^^tnid  in 
uf^^^fn^;^^  mM»  J^  lfae^«ABie>ah^tq)acai{hiar  4apilalraia4 
llril^^jii^. of^ jber.temtofjt jweFe^o0ciipied[. hy ^e^itomiy^.  In 
^/99mi9^v#ilf^^MQ0  |i^r»oi«j.|)<^h|)dl<^see'Hi^ 
wi^  thf«^ll^^4osatipf  Ib^  Plsvsiliti  inmiaf,  ^Hbgi  ^.  sei^w 
ye9^^.;w|^:^ji^(iml«^^fby:^^ 

ine%rf  fXhf^7«riddAqt  ii»iA  ^  J?r.i^asbji«i'i«»/nttitsh^>e«^  t^w* 
ci^^tpp4^n^pntMi9i  b«^  tirnHii}iBfikiiididlr>ALeidticinsbjiil^i^^^  we 
«<9W>«fl^  |iriRaeii|io|tfi«f  lli^Miiiisesi  ofijhfffrit^iQ^aiNdivihiateBgih 

feic^HMima  mm  md^ihajTreedv^  in  their  own  countoy,  thmt  w^  think  it  n^bt  to 
stMte  here  the  names  of  the  fiye  last  sovereigns  of  Prussia,  and  the  pt^iHiki'of%mt  res-  ' 
pecdve  reigns.  Frederick  L  assumed  the  title  of  King  in  the  year  1701.  He  wae' 
succeeded  in  171S  bjr  Frederick  Williana.L  wlyvi^  followed  by  his  son  Fiederkk 
II.  sumamed  the  Great  in  1740.  This  sovereign  is  usually  called  Frederick  III.  by- 
£nglish  writers.  Frederick  Ifilliam  II.  the  nephew  of  Frederick  the  Great,  suc- 
eeeded  to  the  throne  in  1796,  and  was  followed  by  his  son  Frederick  William  111.  the 
reigning  nonarch,  in  1797« 
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and  weakness,  we  should  n^rd  the  whcde  c^  her  career  as  one 
of  the  most  extraordmary  parts  of  history.  The  matter  has  a 
still  more  curious  iaterost,  when  we  remember  that'  Pruasia  had 
enjoyed  an  almost  continued  peace  for  forty  ye^r%4md  that  her 
territovy  and  her  armies  had  bean  considerwly  enlarged,  while 
Jhrance  had  been  a  prey  to  dissension ;  had  been  desojbMed  by 
forekrn  and  domestic  enemieB;  and  had  lost  the  flower  of  her 
youtn  in  Italy,  Austria,  Egypt,  and  St  Domingo.  The  histo- 
ry of  the  aggrandisement  of  France  is  already  legibly  written  in 
tne  annals  of  our  own  country^and  the  object  of  the  work  before 
1M,  which  has  been  mach  praised  in  Germany,  is  pi^ly  tb  ex- 
piain,  in  historieal  order,  the  causes  of  the  weakness  of  Priisffla^ 
We  dbaU  allow  the  anthor  himself  to  state  his  intentions,  lendiog 
bim  however  our  English  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readen 
as  do  not  understand  German. 

.  ^  WlMt  Frederick  the  Great  and  hifi  anoestors  perfiwmed  has  been  often 
described ;  for  bisumans  are  easily  found  to  record  important  evsokB,  and.  to 
narrate  the  actions  oi  great  men.  Later  circumstances  have  been  less  faith"* 
fally  represented ;  because  fear  and  bope>  and  love  and  batred^  have  by  turns 
guided  the  pen.  I  intend,  therefore,  in  an  introductory  chapter,  to'tdate 
the  prindnal  etettis  Whieb  hmpeaed  in  Prusm  between  Hie  peace  of  Hih 
bertsbnrsh  Uki  the  deathef  J^erick  tlie  Qveat.  And  I  shall  afterwards 
display  we  causes  of  ber  weakhes8»  and  of  her  anore  recent  strength.  The. 
former  will  be  pointed  out  without  that  indignation  which  is  so  easily  pro- 
voked by  imbecility  and  perverseness,  and  I  snail  describe  the  latter  witn  all 
Use  satirfaotion  wmch  vigorous  and  well  rewarded  exertion  is  calcuhtted  to 
bring  Ibrth/'    Vol.  i.  p.  3. 

The  first  chapter  accordingly  .ccmtains  an  account  of  die  admi- 
nistration  of  Prussia  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign,  of  Fre< 
derick  the  Great.  The  fitst  yolame  ends  with  the  dei^  of  Fre- 
derick William  II. ;  and  the  second  Wume^.  divided  into  three 
books^  brings  down  the  affairs  of  Prussia  to  1B07.  A  third  to- 
hiiae^  not  yet  pjublished,  is  to  complete  the  work.  The  two  vo- 
lumes before  m  exj^n  all  the  drcumstanoes  which  led  to  the 
weakness  of  Prussia^  and  to  which  we  shall  chiefly  confine  our 
notice  at  present  The  last  volunie  is  likely  to  be  most  inte- 
resting, because  the  Sovereign  and  the  ministry  of  Prusioa  ex- 
erted themselves,  from  the  peace  of  Tilsit  till..  1813^  in  every 
possible  way  consistent  with  subjection  to  France,  to  revive  the 
sjurit  and  restore  the  eonfidence  of  the  Prusnana.  The  meims 
which  they  employed  appear  to  havebeen  truly  patriotic,  and  we 
i^hall  hereafter  have  great  pleasure  in  communicating  them  to 
our  readers. 

The  talents  of  Frederiek  the  Great  conferred  splendour  and 
power  on  Prussia ;  and  the  whole  o£  her  subsequent  debility  may 
be  attributed  to  the  weak  and  improvident  conduct  of  his  siio« 
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iieasors.  Thk  vi«w  of  tbe  sulijtet^  the  m^tSkMhfh^  andlor, 
fimtains  much,  but  not  the  whole,  truth/and  nl^  eanaot  adopt  it 
without  paying  an  unmerited  hoBoage  to  thatmilitflry  and  detpo^ 
tic  system  of*  Goveammetit  which  Frederick  peifected.  He  was 
iiui&bted  for  mueh  of  his  sueoesa  to  the  methodical  and  BcoanoMk. 
cal  adminislration.ctf  his  father ;  and)  though  he  alao  Idft  mm'mt^ 
cumulated  treasure  and  a  hu!ge  army,  llierc  am  nianjr  eiipoinfiL 
Manc^  in  his  edhduot  and  system  ot*  govemsaeilt  wlieh^  ^india- 
pen^nt  of  the  character  or  his  siicoessons,  Qonttibtmed  to  mk- 
feeble  Prussia.  Se¥end  facts  stated  in  the  present  'iMtok  eanUe 
us  to  fonli  a  better  judgment  on  thia  subject  than  tamj  x£  out* 
predecessors,  who  were  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  eotiseqpientes 
of  Frederick's  conduct.  We  shall  point  out  some  of  tibese ;  be^ 
tauke  no  monarch  has  been  supposed  by  his  admirers  better  quii^ 
lified  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects.  <^  Heposses^ed,.^ 
according  to  the  famous  bookseller  Nicoha,  ^  modeiwtiMi  eiKli^ 
to  be  contented  with  the  most  convenient  poiftiondf  |)oWer ;  ^im^ 
dom  enough  to  be  sensible  of  his  own  happiness,  and  goodness 
enough  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others.  ^^  Blessed  Prusria,^ 
continues  he,  in  an  ecstaey  of  r^ture,  ^  thus  to  be  govetned  Ivf 
Aperfict  sovereign.""  Frederick  wae  certainly  not  a  tnev^  ^acMm- 
king,  and  he  employed  the  latter  years  of  his  Kfe,  When  hisambi- 
tion  was  balanced  by  his  fear,  and  he  was  kept  quiet^  because  he 
had  much  to  lose,  .in  consohdating  his  power.  Had  thk  hem 
.wisely  done,  had  the  system  be  ralowed  not  been  <lf  itself  des- 
tructive,  Prussia  eoukl  never  in  twenty  years  hHv^  swdc  intos^di 
extreme  debility. 

.  Fredrick  the  Great  was  a  conqueror,  andj  except  being  Isom 
^  king,  may, be  called  the  Buonaparte  of  his  day;  but  it  rataeff 
happens  that  the  power  acquired  by  stich  a  man  is  dP  equal  va^ 
lue  in  the  hands  of  his  sucoe88(n*s.  It  is  doubtfiil  wbedier  di« 
guilt  of  having  first  proposed  to  divide  Poland  belongs  to  him, 
or  to  Catharine  of  Russia;  but  he  carried  the  first  pairtition  of 
that  country  into  execution,  and  established  as  the  public  law  of 
JSurope  those  principles  of  rapine,  wluch  were  ailerWards  id 
successfully  acted  on  for  a  season  by  the  eonqueror  of  PrusMa^ 
By  these  means  he  oeliedted,  rather  than  umted,  his  extensive 
territmies*  Both  bis  sncces^rs  followed  similar  principie»;  botii 
engrossed  territorial  with  a  rapacity  quite  eqilal  to  his^  though 
they  did  not  possess  his  abilities,  and  they  b^  augmented  tb^ 
army.  The  conquered  pec^e  were  always  dreaded ;  and  every 
neighbour,  alarmed  by  the  ambition  of  Prussia,  wail  eidier  a  se^ 
cret  or  ail  open  enemy.  Half  its  suinects  were  kept  obedicfAt  by 
force.    Many  of  die  Folei  under  its  dominion  jointed  Ae  Frenck 
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4imlV:W>]tfM4  V  It  ^fM^ef^sed  nctthi^  the  hejte:t«  qjpr  di^iip^^ 
ofiitsj^«Ct!^i  Tfe  jCbPi^  of  gjoderiffku  iiaiiiqiiaAJhy  iiKbess; 

fc*  i^^■^ie(rt^  rf^aaitoij^,  wftnred  miiy  (d  ilkfttit  add  ^ugij^iit.'^ 
Fuge  109/   HegcMrem^  this  wi^f  w^pnlld|40i  jbsiltta 

fiitt  taoj^  to  »WJfv<grfrom  ^m  by  th«t  cobi^ieaduft  d^^^t  ' 
.  '' Wilder  t^MMsk  WDSsm^  4ie  sueceasor  of  ¥ttdakk  th^  Oiail^  ikw 
imffitveoMXiM  Wtte  made  in  die  Airmy.  Shameful  bod%  pimialiaifBM  inera 
r^am^/«nd  no  boonds  set  to  thd  ayarice  and  oppiemQix  of  tj(ie  fiuMri^«i>f- 
00^ ;  i»  Hut  the  hatred  c€  the  soldiers  oflen  roise  to  madness.''  Pi|gp  31^1. 
^-^'  Fradflrick  the  Gmt  was  partial  to  the  nobiUty;  he  thoughttbf^aenti* 
Bttnt^lMMow wfta  M^tfvewTy  iii diem)  aindhe prmneted  them  |doiM|»  1^ 
UmummgAmm^^  ill  llie  tewtant  ateati&na>  hoOi  tbnk  and  miHtiury,  of  the 
atate.  T3^,waaiM|i.eh«|)ggiid  till  after  the  bMlte  ciJm^mhmiX  wiri^de- 
ereed  that  ihaiViduala  not  noble  might  rise  to  the  rank  <^  omea{%  thaq;h 
the  boon  was  granted  onlj  during  the  war."  VoL  n*  page  9il.-^''  Mor  to 
lUm,  ilolli^aiiioblaii^cr^everyroiiwttd  lo  the  rank  eren  of  a  Ueatenant, 
eiM^iDillMaitlkvyiiiiiiliidtfiidutry  aiidk^  The 

WLeoawmwrn^  jrtii4eBed.nM«t.Mrfeet  than  in  the  dayg  of  Fufderiek  iht 
Oreat'i  out  die  oampaign  on  tSbe  lUiine  and  on  the  Vistula  had  eonvinced 
man^penont,  that  his  spirit  had  fled  from  the  Pruaaian  tfrmies^  ilnd  had 
'left  nmng  mi  mere  forma  behind/'    Vol.  i.  p.  39K 

:  AttiMgit  the  itameditfte  catifies  of  the  destruction  dt  the  Fru$. 
'  rntta  mna&i  in  18fMB,  none  tore  more  conapicuous  tbati  the  arrp* 
"pnte^  and  coaiequeiit  negligence  of  the  officers,  and  the  want 
ZS  ifteiKJ^  in-  the  meh';  and  we  can  safely  attribute  both  these  to 
lilalfisyitmioFdKsciptine  which  Frederick  perfected,  and  which, 
owing  to  his  success,  was  longei'  preserved  in  the  armies  of  I^s- 
sia  tMtt  ill  those  of  thdr  conquerors* 

If  the  foreign  poUqy  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  his  sgrstem 
dT  diseipliiie,  bed  (ha  efleetof  lousinff  up  enemies,  and  of  weak. 
entOji^'ttiepowar  whidi  eouM  repel  Uiem,  there  was  also  mi^ 
in  bmia^ismr  gofvettittient,  paiticularly  in  his  system  of  fiiianiMb 
which  tended  to  i^eck  the  prosperity,  and  diminish  the  rsaeurees 
of  ht*  country.  ^  m  btiwki^ed  inta^Fnissut  theihm^iiffilft 
of  collecting  taxes,  thoucdi  widiout  fimntng  them  out  aai^fas 
dOMl»J«»M^^  MyAmlie  excited  a  great  6(tgm  qf  dliod^t 
«MiMl^i»  subfeols ;  they  disliked  the  fdreigtiers  whMi  ha.  ess* 
t»l(md,  and  the  manner  in  ^hicb  he  restricted  ooDiverce. '!  Vh 
•n^wiired  to  exclude  every  forei^  jprodlietion  ttoxn  ftimBt 
wIMi  oould  by  any  expenmre  posinbihty  be  produoed  in  it,  of 
#hi(fr1ia  supposed  his  subjects  ought  not  to  use. 
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ft^.ltmhti  immatokmmttm'tJbMi.'^iatMimi, ^wm 


HfW  ^ 


#illiiffibii£!f^  h^^t  •— '^  Honest  laboi^r  was  tbrsakeMi  and  f^€satfi'vm^ 
^»tiyfcd>iiiii»tariiblrto-to^diafaAa^aie  r^vghue.  Tke  goala  were  filled  with 
:  ffyiMi»»  iwd»lnd|?Uiaibie  ifotl^  aad^  'guM^i  tiKft  pla<^  w'tk^  A^(m€&r8, 


,  — ,|)aDk^ 

onlygwft^iiwioent. 
_t„.. —  jjaj^taJjy?  fo- 


^^Mmm^*f€t  thbre  was  sp  little  opportupi^  of:  ^^^y^^^r^^r 
^'»4A9Jk ^~^^\^' ijHriijg jtl^e *lfttteR  .y«»i»(«of  >lniJlifii,: ^wttpan  ttjfen 

pafj^ilj^^  tb9i.virlU£  in  ismalL  toa|tt«i«MM^'to»te^Wftti^^^ 


ID; 


(1  o)  ;jniv< 

from  Zullichau,  in  the  (tew  Mar)c>  for  wbiclLne  nad  to  B9Yih^Q\int^<^cer« 
itfintairiOhrj^i^iirrte'^riiligMSiafiill'^  ^" 

^ffl^d^  ^tt'^J^TfWfll  *i^*fuJWii»entii)yijbi  Ml 

wch  8 person.  UU  .<  ^'^*    T^'^   fci/TTJ      i  .  ~  v-v^T^-  .-.rTTTT^ 

VOL.  IV.  NO.  IV.  2  r  ^ 
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me»n  ttme^  obtained  infonnatioii  on  the  sulgect  from  theldergyman  of  the  ' 
place,  and  &om  a  colonel  who  was  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and, 
on  the  miller  again  appealing  to  him,  he  referred  the  matter  to  the  Berlin 
chamber  of  justice,  (cammer  gesicht,)  which  confirmed  the  two  former  sen- 
tences^ Frederick,  guided  by  the  report  of  the  dei^yman  and  colonel,  de- 
cided otherwise,  dismissed  the  chancellor  from  lus  office,  and  confined 
two  of  the  judges  for  a  year.  He  caused  his  own  decree  to  be  published> 
an  order  to  convince  the  world  that  the  prince  and  the  peasant  were  equal 
before  the  laws."    lb.  Page  77. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  pretending  to  love  justice,  be  began  a 
new  general  code  of  laws  for  the  whole  of  his  dominions,  which 
he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  complete.  It  was  first  published 
by  his  successor ;  and  that  it  did  not  correspond  to  the  hopes  of 
the  Prussians,  is  less  to  be  attributed  to  Frederick  the  Great 
than  to  h>s  successor.  Frederick  William  II.  committed  a  gross 
error,  by  first  publishing  this  code  in  1791,  and  when  it  had  be- 
come known,  and  given  great;  satisfaction,  he  recalled  it,  to 
expunge  those  parts  which  were  considered  as  too  favourable 
to  liberty.  The  amended  code,  republished  in  1794,  and 
ever  since  the  object  of  much  mockery  and  scorn,  released  the 
sovereign  power  from  all  control.  The  measure  was  well  cal- 
culatea  to  unite  the  incongruous  territories  of  Prussia ;  but  since 
it  was  carried  into  effect,  they  have  suffered  so  many  changes, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder  aie 

Suite  as  different  from  one  another  at  present  as  they  were  in  i 

le  days  of  the  great  king.  We  know,  that  the  code  has  nei- 
ther shortened  processes,  nor  made  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice less  complicated  than  before.  Its  most  important  effect, 
therefore,  was  to  n)ake  Frederick  William  II.  unpopular,  by 
contrasting  his  deeds  with  the  intentions  of  his  predecessor. 
Frederick  the  Great  boasted  that  he  did  much  for  education, 
and  that  posterity  would  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labours.  Our 
author  however  says,  "  that  his  efforts  on  this  subject  were  limit-  i 
•*  ed  to  making  regulations,  which  remmncd  without  effect,  be-  ' 
*^  cause  he  would  not  sufficiently  reward  the  teachers.*"  And 
we  have  learned  from  modern  travellers,  that  notwithstand* 
ing  much  has  been  done  since  1807,  by  the  present  sovereign 
founding  a  university  at  Berlin,  Prussia,  in  all  that  regards  edu- 
fcation,  is  behind  Saxony,  Brunswick,  and  Hanover.     The  great 

Progress  which  both  the  German  language  and  literature  made 
uring  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  not  only  without 
his  patronage,  but  in  spite  of  his  opposition.  And  if  his  ordi- 
nances may  be  supposed  to  have  called  the  attention  of  his  sub- 
jects to  the  business  of  education,  this  benefit  was  far  more  than 
balanced  by  tlie  royal  contempt  with  which  he  always  treated 
every  German  production.     He  is  said  to  have  regarded  the         j 
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peasantry  as  the  pillars  of  the  state,  and  often  to  have  protected 
them  with  obstinacy  against  the  oppression  of  individuals;  but 
'^  they  were  so  much  ruined  by  wars,  so  impoverished  by  supporting  the 
cavalry  during  summer,  and  by  various  other  arbitrary  exactions,  lliat  they 
never  ro^  to  any  importance  under  his  government.'*  Page  113. — "  A  pic- 
ture given  of  them  at  a  subsequent  period,  enables  us  to  juc^e  of  the  effect  of 
his  regulations."  '*  Many  of  the  youth  of  Upper  Silesia  often  passed  the  whole 
summer  Hke  savages  in  the  midst  of  the  forests,  with  the  herds  they  were 
employed  to  watch."  lb.  Page  385. — "  When  villages  refused  to  pay  the  taxes, 
to  perform  the  services  required  of  them,  or  if  they  rose,  as  frequently  hap- 
pened, in  opposition  to  their  lord,  the  inhabitants  were  all  exposed,  contrary 
to  law,  to  be  severely  whipped;  and  even  the  aged  and  the  feeble  were  not 
spared."    fb.  P.  354. 

This  severity  is  described  to  have  taken  place  in  1,794  in  many 
places,  but  particularly  in  Brandenburgh.  These  facts  not  only 
shew,  that  Frederick's  regulations  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry  had  not  been  followed  by  any  permanent  im})rove- 
meut,  but  also  that  their  condition  was  much  worse  than  has  been 
imagined. 

It  was  most  unfortunate  for  hb  successor,  that  Frederick  the 
Great  was  a  revolutionary  monarch,  eager  to  reduce  all  the  old 
and  established  forms  of  government,  and  to  change  the  rclipjion 
of  his  countryman  to  his  own  standard  of  excellence.  He  abolish- 
ed many  of  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  his  subjects,  and 
prepared  their  minds  to  welcome  those  more  important  changes 
Vhich  France  soon  after  announced  to  the  world.  "  Frederick/' 
says  an  enlightened  German,  **  destroyed  the  small  remains  of  a 
"  constitution  which  Prussia  had,  and  transformed  his  country 
'^  into  an  unlimited  monarchy.  He  organized  the  machine  of 
"  government  well  to  answer  his  own  purposes,  but  its  spirit  fled 
"  with  him,  and  it  became  then  a  mere  dead  mass,  oppressing  the 
"  wliole  country .'*' 

'^  On  a  dit9X)utc  taking  place  at  Berlin  relative  to  the  introduction  of  a 
new  psalm-book,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  king,  and  a  copy  of  the 
work  sent  to  him  for  his  inspection.    His  answer  was,  every  man  may  sing 
or  not,  just  as  he  pleases,  such  nonsense  as, '  All  the  forests  now  are  still.' 
lb.  P.  120. 

With  such  encouragement,  scoffing  and  irreligion  made  great 
progress.  The  king  himself  taught  his  subjects,  both  by  his 
writings  and  his  conversation,  to  despise  ihe  religion  of  their 
forefathers.  And  he  weakened  that  reverence  for  established 
principles  of  duty,  and  for  ancient  manners  and  customs,  which 
af  tach  men  to  particular  governments,  and  are  at  once  the  strength 
and  ornament  of  thrones.  We  can,  without  any  difficulty,  trace 
the  sects  which  have  agitated  Germany  since  his  reign  to  the 
sanction  he  gave  to  novel  opinions.  He  was  tolerant,  but  not  im- 
partial, as  he  particularly  attached  himself  to  the  sect  of  the  phiio- 
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sophers ;  and  he  nursed  those  parties  into  strength  whose  ^8pute$ 
rendered  the  whole  reign  of  his  successor  a  combat  of  opinions. 

From  the  circumstances  here  enumerated,  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  our  author  has  hastily  adopted  the  opinion,  tba.t,  be- 
cause Frederick  the  Great  was  sucoessful,  Prussia  was  prosper- 
ous. He  tells  us  that  the  Prussians  were  far  from  regarding  the 
latter  years  of  Frederick's  reign  as  the  golden  age  of  their  coun- 
try. In  truth,  they  were  extremely  discontented,  ready  to  adopt 
any  new  opinions,  little  attached  to  the  government,  divided  m 
their  views  and  wishes,  oppressed  by  the  military  and  financial 
systems,  and  disturbed  in  their  reverence  for  ancient  principles 
of  duty  and  obedience.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  weak 
conduct  of  Frederick  William  II.  hastened  the  Jena-crisis; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  power  of  Prussia,  at  the  death 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that 
the  seeds  of  those  evils  which  a  few  years  afterwards  overspread 
the  country,  were  first  sown  in  his  reign. 

Frederick  William  II.  known  in  Germany  by  the  jocular 
name  of  the  fat  king,  was  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Fredeock 
the  Gi^eat,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  17S6!  Educated  in 
the  camp  and  court  of  his, uncle,  his  first  act  after  coming  to  the 
throne  was  worthy  of  his  predecessor.  *«  At  his  return  from  the 
«*  chamber  of  death,  he  bung,  with  his  own  hand,  the  deco- 
«^  rations  of  the  order  of  the  black  eagle  about  the  neck  of 
"  Count  Hertzberg,  one  of  *  the  oldest  ministers  of  Frederick." 
He  also  immediately  abolished  the  French  system  of  finance, 
and  received  for  this  the  warmest  thinks  of  his  subjects.  Much 
too  extravagant,  however,  to  give  up  any  portion  of  bis  revenue, 
he  soon  instituted  other  taxes,  which  made  his  subjects  regret 
that  their  wishes  had  been  gratified. 

"  As  disputes  ran  high  on  the  merits  of  these  two  systems  of  taxation^  a 
work  was  published  anonymously^ 'defending  the  French  method^  and  cen- 
suring that  of  Frederick  William.  It  was  impossible  to  reftite  thefiuthor> 
for  his  arguments  were  ^cmnded  in  fact^  and  his  book  was  too  <well  written  to 
allcm  it  to  be  dei^ised.  The  ministers  resolved  to  delude  the  mvexm^  with 
fals^  fffpresentatiops>  and  to  ^uppxess  the  truth  by  force.  They  caused' the 
unknown  author  to  be  described  in  the  public  gazette  as  guilty  of  sedition^ 
and  ofered  a  reward  for  his  discovery  and  apprehension.  Count  jBorcke^  Fre- 
'derick  WilHam's  former  tutor^  who  was  universally  esteemed^  inmie(UatelY 
'  adkikbwledged  to  his  pupil  that  he  was  the  author ;  and  the  ministers  stood 
^adbtami^  l^fore  the  man  whose  name  and  character  justified  his  conduct." 
t,Jh.Pa^eU2. 

This  monarch,  like  his  predecessor,  and  his  predecessor's  fa- 
ttier, was  extremely  fond  of  good  eating,  so  that  gluttony  seems 
to  be  the  family  vice  of  the  sovereigns  of  Prussia.  He  did 
xiipi  season  hi^  repasts,  like  his  predecessor,  with  mental  exhilaca* 
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tion,  but  wds  content  with  poor  jokes  and  common  conversation. 
He  was  also  much  attached  to  women,  and  was  in  every  ret^j^ect 
a  gross  sensualist.  A.  connection  which  he  fbrmed,  long  bcrore 
he  caiiie  to  the  thiiohe,  with  k  daughter  of  aeomnlon  mtisittan^ 
excited^- iii  coiisequence  of  her  rank  rh  life,  and  th^  length  of 
time  the  attachmei^t  iast^;  nibrekttehtion  thah  most  of  Hk  other 
amours.  '  * 

^'  This  lady  was  known  by  the  name  of  Mddame  Rieta^  attd  p^sedfor 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Bieta^  one  of  die  favowites  of  the  xnonanth.  She  bad  eof 
cited  the  nptke  of  Frederick^  th«il  c|rown«pfUK^>  when  she  was  a  child,  i^»d 
he  was  carryi^  on  an  intrigue  with  her  sister^  avd  she  was  afterwards  kept 
at  Potsdam^  though  ¥rithout  that  splendour  with  which  such  l^es  are  usual- 
ly gratified.  Gifted  with  charms  that  tempted  to  ei\joyment^  her  powerful 
understanding  taught  her  how  to  use  than  most  sueoesafully^  and  enlibled 
har  to  afmrecute  readily  all  the  circumstances  of  her  dtwition^  Uer  vola- 
tility m«ae>  her  confident  in  prosperity,  and  gave  her  power  to  shake  U^tly 
off  the  tear  of  misfortume.  The  Crown  Prince  took  care  of  her  education. 
She  was  instructed  in  French^  and  resided  sometime  in  Paris.  By  traye!- 
ling,  and  associating  with  artists^  she  acquired  a  good  taste,  and  became,  in 
many  respects,  an  accmnpliahed  woman*  Her  prudence  was^  however>  sopme* 
times  conouered  by  her  vanity,  or  ill  regulated  desires;  and  she  is  said  to 
have  indulged  in  amours,  and  to  have  bom  children  during  her  connection 
with  the  king,  which  he  refused  to  acknowledge."    lb.  Page  134. 

Dignified  with  the  title  of  Countess  Lichtenau,  she  maintained 
her  power  over  Frederick  William  till  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
though  then  for  a  moment  subjected  to  persecution,  she  was  able 
to  satisfy  his  son  that  her  conduct  had  been  inoffensive,  and  she 
was  consequently  suffered  to  pass  liie  remainder  of  her  life  in 
tranquillity. 

Frederick  William  was  averse  from  labour,  and  the  adminis- 
tration soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  favourites,  who,  in  general,  de- 
rived their  influence  from  their  claims  to  supernatural  powers,  or 
from  ministering  to  his  lusts.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  de- 
bauchee and  a  believer  in  magic,  "  seeking,'^  says  the  historian, 
"  to  compensate  his  earthly  enjoyments  by  a  communication  with 
"  the  invisible  world.''  It  may  be  necessary  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  subsequent  history  of  Prussia,  particularly  of  the 
literary  contests  which  occupied  the  whole  reign  of  this  monarch, 
that  we  should  here  revert  to  the  state  of  parties  at  his  accession 
to  the  throne.  And  we  do  this  the  more  readily,  because  the  ac- 
counts which  our  author  enables  us  to  give  of  them  diffel*  in 
some  measure  from  the  opinions  once  entertained  in  our  country. 

A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Grermans,  is  a  love  of 
mjrsticism.  All  nature  is  to  them  only  a  column  of  hierogly- 
pnics,  in  which  they  delight  fo  seek  hidden  meanings.  Former- 
ly their  mysticism  was  principally  confined  to  their  philosophy ; 
since  the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great,  it  seems  to  be  most  busy 
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in  their  religion,  and  at  this  moment  Mr.  Harmes  is  their  great 
theological  mystic.  The  societies  to  which  we  are  now  to  allude, 
must  be  considered  as  the  result  of  this  national  characteristic 

"  At  the  end  of  the  seven-years'  war,"  says  our  author,  *'  the  freema- 
sons, tired  of  long  inquiries  which  produced  nothing,  hc^n  to  read  their 
hieroglyphics  after  a  new  fashion,  and  each  reader,  mterpreting  them  after 
his  own  manner,  pretended  to  find  something  new.  New  locoes  now  sprung 
up  out  of  the  old,  the  brothers  divided  and  separated,  and  h^pae  unfriend- 
ly to  each  other*  fiach  party  boasted  of  possessing  some  particular  secrets, 
and  they  were  all  alike  injurious." — *^  The  most  ^ngerous  of  all  was  that 
which  claimed  a  power  of  communicating  with  spirits,  and  of  carrying  on 
intercourse  with  beings  superior  to  man.  We  should  hardly  have  credited 
the  desires  for  wonders  and  signs  which  seized  mankind  in  the  days  ef 
Frederick  the  Great,  had  not  a  similar  weakness,  at  a  later  period,  com- 
pelled our  belief.  Both  in  sectet  and  in  public  men  tried  to  j^netrate  into 
the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  force  her  to  exhibit  extraordinary  pheiiomena. 
The  most  innocent  of  diese  adepts  sought  after  the  philo^her  s  stone,  or 
endeavoured  to  transmute  base  metals  into  gold.  The  aim  of  others  was 
to  increase  tlie  powers  of  the  mind,  and  give  it  a  view  of  futurity,  by  mag- 
netising the  body.  Others,  again,  conjured  the  dead  from  the  gtave^  and 
eompclled  them  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  living;  The  usual  theatre 
of  these  operations  was  some  populous  town,  and  no  warning  could  dimi- 
nish the  number  of  converts.  Weak  minds  were  delndcd,  strong  ones 
overpowered,  and  thousands  led,  without  their  own  knowledge,  to  suppinrt 
hiddLn  designs.     lb.  Page  136. 

Aroong  the  most  notorious  of  the  adepts  was  Schropfer,  who 
made  Leipsic  the  scene  of  his  operations,  and  who  gave  occasion 
to  much  speculation,  by  committing  suicide.  He  was  said  to  be 
merely  the  servant  of  higher  wills  than  his  own ;  and  his  patrons 
had  sufficient  influence  to  suppress  all  judicial  inquiries  into  the 
circumstances  attending  his  death.  Though  he  was  a  mere 
charlatan,  he  had  a  considerable  influence,  and  letl  a  great  num- 
ber of  adherents,  who  carried  the  doctrines  of  their  master  into 
the  principles  of  religion,  and  long  had  a  mkrked  influence  on 
the  afiiurs  of  Prussia. 

During  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  principally 
owing  t6  his  opinions  concerning  religion,  and  the  free  nianner 
in  which  he  permitted  its  merits  to  be  discussed,  there  arose  in 
Prussia  a  number  of  writers,  who  scrutinized  rather  irreverently 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  who,  seconded  by  the  influence 
of  the  mt)narch,  produced  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  sen- 
timents of  a  large  portion  of  the  peojde.  The  members  of  this 
party  necessarily  preferred  the  Lutheran  to  the  Catholic  church, 
'bc(^aw!f^e  the  former  possessed  little  wealth,  and  was  totally  desti- 
tute of  political  power ;  and  they  professed  a  high  decree  of 
>,cal  in  its  support.  The  scorn  which  Frederick,  however, 
openly  displayed  for  every  species  of  religion,  and  the^growth 
of  this  party,  alarmed  all  those  who  were  sincerely  attached  to 
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the  old  forms  of  trorship,  and  who  regarded  every  imvoviittdn 
iaswi-ong;  and  they  are  accused  of  having  sought  to  regain 
power,  by  uniting  themselves  with  the  Catholics,  and  by  influ- 
encing the  mystical  societies  above  mentioned.  Frederick,  either 
despising  the  BuU  of  the  Pope,  which  destroyed  the  otder  of 
Jesuits,  or  wishing  to  appear  philosophically  tolerant,  had  not 
banished  them  fronv  his  dominions,  and  they  exerted  themselves 
at  this  time  in  making  converts,  with  considerable  success;  and 
in  effecting  a  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Catholic  churches. 
Writings  were  industriously  circulated  to  point  out  the  little  dif- 
ference in  their  doctrines,  and  to  recommend  a  union  as  the 
means  of  preserving  both.  During  the  life  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  such  a  project  could  not  be  openly  attempted,  but  it  was 
said  to  be  carried  on  in  secret,  and  that  the  religious  party  had 
gained,  through  the  ifteans  of  thfe  Mystics,  who  had  thrown  their 
nets  round  the  crown  prince,  a  considerable  influence  over  him, 
and  they  hoped  every  thing  from  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
"  They  prophesied,  before  the  death  of  Frederick,  alluding  to 
that  event,  the  coming  of  a  new  and  brilliant  era."  These 
circumstances  excited  the  attention  and  the  dread  of  the  phi- 
losophical party ;  and  the  alarm  was  sounded,  as  if  Catholi- 
cism wasimmediately  to  be  re-established  in  the  north  of  Germany. 
At  the  head  of  the  alarmists  was  Nicolai,  a  book.seller  of  Berlin, 
who  in  his  zeal  against  Catholicism  confounded  Schropfer  and 
Dr.  Stark,  the  Jesuits,  the  mystics,  and  the  zealous  Lutherans,  all 
in  one  mass;  and  who  accused  them  all  of  endeavouring  to  plunge 
the  north  of  Germany  again  into  the  baneful  superstitions  of  the 
Catholics.  People  at  the  moment  wondered  at  this  zeal,  and 
talked  of  fighting  against  shadows;  but  the  better  informed 
praised  the  exertions.  «  And  there  is  no  doubt,  that  without 
these  warnings,  more  mischief  would  have  foUowed.*"  This 
zeal  of  Nicolai  and  his  friends,  drew  on  them  recriminations 
inore  absurd  and  more  exaggerated,  than  their  accusations. 
They  were  charged  with  forming  secret  societies,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  religion  and  government,  and  to  change  the  whole 
moral  obligations  of  man.  In  short,  they  were  called  Ittuminati. 
Thus  we  may  distinguish  three  parties — the  Mystics,  the  Reli- 
gious Party,  and  the  Philosophers.  Frederick  the  Great  w^s  the 
patron  of  the  latter ;  Frederick  William  was  in  his  youth  in 
love  with  the  doctrines  of  the  first,  and  through  their  influence 
became,  as  monarch,  the  friend  and  patron  of  the  second.  All 
the  literary  men  of  Germany,  were  zealously  attached  to  one  or 
other  of  these  parties ;  and  whatever  might  be  their  other  pur- 
suits, they  all  contributed  their  quota  of  remarks  to  the  embit- 
tered controversy.     The  mutual  accusations  of  these  parties 
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onginsted  m  feior  and  hatt^d^  atid  ymee^-  iieofMarilf;f  inr^ff^at 
itteasure  false.  Accordingly,  no  jx^nt  of  modern  hiatdr^  has 
been  more  magnified  and  mbrepresented,  than  the  secret  socie- 
ties of  Gerananv.  The  controversial  wiitinj^  of  men  invj^ntlng 
caiuititties  to  faijure  an  enemy,  and  propagating  seandal  to-c^taia 
breads  h^ve  been  adopted  as  the  materials  of  history,  and  the 
vilest  fic^ons,  that  ever  were  invented  to  pamper  the  diseased 
appetite  of  a  pec^le  demed  the  healthy  nourishment  of  healthy 
mmds,  fastve  been  imported  from  Germany  into  other  countries 
as  holy  truths.  Even  now,  when  the  disputes  have  died  away 
with  the  parties  who  maintained  them,  the  subject  remains  in- 
volved in  obscurity,  because  nobody  has  thought  it  worthy  of 
being  explained.  Modem  German  authors,  who  mention  the 
subjexSt,  invariably  speak  of  inventions  and  exa^i^ratioBs*;  aad 
when  the  question  only  relates,  as  this  does,  to  the  objects  which 
the  parties  had  in  view,  viz.  the  re-establishment  of  Catholicism, 
and  the  destruction  of  all  religion,  it  admits  of  unbounded  mis- 
statement.  The  Ittuminaten  spuJc,  (or  ghost)  which  is  now  the 
common  appell^on  in  Grermany  for  the  societies  that  made  the 
British  metropolis  tremble,  is  the.  Titus  Oates  plot  of  German 
history.  Our  author  states  some  facts  which  might  enable  us  to 
vindicate  the  memory  of  some  respectable  men  irom  dbsurd 
accusations,  and  to  account  for  the  currency  of  the  belief  over 
all  Europe,  in  deep-laid  and  wide-extended  sodeties  of  lUu- 
minati ;  but  the  subject  would  lead  us  too  far,  and  we  hope  to 
lay  all  the  information  we  possess  on  it  befwe  our  readers  at  a 
fjiture  opportunity. 

Frederick  the  Great  then,  was  the  friend  of  the  Philosophers. 
Iffederick  William  espoused  the  party  directly  opporite;  and  he 
seems  principally  to  have  been  led  to  this  by  his  favourites,  for 
he  was  naturaOy  too  indolent  to  engage  himself  zealously  in  any 
cause. 

*'  At  the  head  of  these  favourites  may  be  placed  Hans  Rudoljph  von  Bis- 
chofiBWerder.  Ho  was  descended  from  a  noble  but  poor  family  of  Saxony. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  nature  or  his  own  cunning  had  done  most  to  conse- 
crate him  ^  enthusiast  and  a  visionary ;  but  he  early  devoted  himself  to 
the  Rosiicrusian  doctrines^  and  learnt  in  the  charmed  circle  of  Sdiropfer  to 
sacrifice  the  natural  passions  of  lii^  to  secret  pursuits.  Few  men  under- 
stood better  than  he  how  to  pry  into  the  thoughts  of  others^  and  conceal 
his  own.  '  His  whole  being  was  stamped  with  the  marks  of  his  cautious 
mind,  and  when  he  was  obliged  to  speak,  he  was  careful  to  let  no  ^impse 
of  his  real  sentiments  be  seen.  He  never  gave  advice  but  in  an  indirect 
manner^  and  resigned  with  extraordinary  alacrity  any  fame  which  might 
Jiave' accrued  from  following  his  coiuiseL  He  had  been  of'  service  to  fVt- 
detiKSk  William  as  Crown  ftince,^  and  the  influence  which  he  oijoyed  with- 
out Idt^ation  till  the  death  of  the  monardi^  shewed  how  ocMrectly  he  had 
zfpnmu^  the  chanu;ter  of  this  sovereign.    He  grew  rich  by  the  bounty 
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''  J^IUi  Cns^bp  yr ©liner  f eserabled  Bischoffswefder  in  his  zeal  against 
noviefaes'm  reugion.  ana  in  his  attaclwieiit  ib  mystidsiri.  "^Hfe'^S'tfte  sdfi- 
of  adf^i^yinanV  Ahdhtfd  dtadfed  li^logy  itiiDariylifb.    IU'l^TOBihe^iitereA- 
iBto>iUe'Mryio^  of.SHBoe  HimiT:  o£  Snus^  and  sirpiief^  i!iim<4f  "^vmdfisi. 
pQ9f9C|^.Ae  A^fi^H^of  the  ;tty«ticil  w^eUes.    By  ^^Idrigj  TO^g,:.wia 
a^tiqjljjfor  th^m^^egaiAeain^nY  friends^  amongsrt  Whom  was  the  Crown 
PrinwTi^enc^- William:'  tTbllner  ^terwards  instructed  Will  in  tiolitidd 
edbiiDniyy  and  yifistn  (he  pupil  iiecame  Hikig>  Wiflkier  «v«ft,  dftnM^M>  at|4 
^0^  in  irss  At  thevhead  of  tiie  dcdraiastioalr  depntmfff^/'  ^^Ba^.^l)ifi«j 
The9eairQDedie'ni7sticalineDd»of  Fr^dc^ic^-TiriJiliani;  olhers^^o^eii^s^^,^ 
hoDomabld.ties  bcwid  hjni  tp  Mr.  Bietz^  who  has,  already  been  mentior^ ' 
as  the  nominal  hushand  of  ihe  King's  fayourite  mistress.'^  This  man  i^as' 
ignorant,  ^rbud,  grasping  and  extravagant :  he  garvffe  away  ^lents  <^iidb^- 
tyt  taid  there-  i^s  as  much  rivaldiip  to  olitafai  a  favoUfable  g^anw  iDOKijihii : 
atr&cm  .l2iftiiK>i»roh  himself.''.  lb.  Piiff?^169*  ,  ^     .. 

Theeariy  part  of  tbe  reiga  of  Frederick  WUIiam, ,  p?p?ticjir/ 
lail^^^asloB^ as  Count Hertsberg  retained  tfiieadnumstr^tipn  of 
f(»nga> affaursy  wa3  leas. inglorious  tbau  tliie  latter*    Tins, minister  ' 
opposed  for  a  conaderaUe  time  the  union  of  Prussia  iffith  Austria, 
and  those  measures  which  followed  the  meeting  at  JPilnitz.    After 
his;disouftsal  in  1792,  Prussia  united  with  Austria,  and  made  war 
agmnst  France.     The  favourites  of  Frederick  WlUiani  stimula.- 
ted  him  to  this  measure,  but  thev  soon  found  their  influence 
lessened  in  the  camp,  and  they  embroiled  him  with  .his  g^i^rals. 
It  is  to  them  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  alludes.in  his  lett,^,tq  th^ 
king  ill  1794,  when  he  comjJains  of  "  being  made  responsible  . 
for  measures  he  was  not  allowed  to  gui^e.''    The  foreign,  a^pi-  '• 
nistration  of  Prussia,  is,  however,  too  Well  known  for  u^.  to  diyeU, 
on  it;  we  merely  notice  the  influence  of  the  favourites,  to  a?-* 
count  for  the  manner  in  which  Prusaia  conducted.and.«onclud^  j 
thrwar  against  France.  *  . 

The  party  of  the  Philosophers  grew  into,  strength  during. the^ 
reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  with  them  German  literature. ' 
begain  to  flourish.  The  public  mind  wa&  then  forcibly*  iuip^l!^ 
towards  freedom;  writings  were  industriiously  civcuiated,  \xmU  .. 
ing  of  the  abolition  of  the  personal  slavery  of  the  peasants  ;•  *iKi  • 
a  vivul  hope  was  excited  throughout  Prussia  of  a,  great  tndi'ora-  / 
tion  in  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants.  To . restrain;  the  ) j-'  \ 
berty  which  had  been  allowed,  and  to  force  hack  hisi  suh^tfl  it^.» 
their  former  state  of  passive  obedience,  was  thcf  leadingiobj€ctooi .;. 
the  reign  of  Frederick  William,  and  rendered  hitn'tlibst'^^ifej^f ' 

Eular.  WoUner  was  the  declared  enemy  pf  the.alteratioft^^S^b.^^ 
ad  crept  into  the  church ;  and  under  his  direetipn  wAs^tj^^iP^^^ 
warfare  or  crusade,  known  in  Germany  by  the  nameii/df  l^&b 
WoUneriade,  against  every  departure  from  the  aiw^iefnt^^^Mllil^^' 
The  first  important  ordinance,  on  the  subject  of  reU^idii,  ^9^^a¥I?^* 
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ed  in  1T88,  the  professed  object  of  which»  was. to  maintain 
Christianity  in  what  WoUner  and  the  King  were  pleased  to  call 
its  purity. 

''  All  the  learned  of  Germany  saw  this  ordinance  with  astonishment^ 
and  every  unprejudiced  man  was  surprised  that^  not  celebrated  theol(^ns — 
like  Spalding  or  Teller — ^but  an  ignorant  enthusiast  like  WoUner,  had  the 
presumption  to  make  himself  the  director  of  the  faith  of  manldnd ;  and 
that  a  voluptuous  worldly-minded  monarch  should  make  Christianity  the 
object  of  his  care."    lb.  J?age  172. 

As  this  ordinance  was  directed  against  that  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion in  matters  of  religion  which  the  Germans  have  regarded 
since  the  days  of  Luther  as  their  chief  privilege,  it  was  not 
readily  obeyed ;  and  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  appoint  a 
sort  oi*  commission  or  inquisition,  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

*'  In  1791,  four  persons  were  nominated,  possessed  of  extraordinary 
powers,  and  at  the  head  Of  them  was  placed  a  poor  enthusiast,  called  Her- 
mes, selected  by  Bischoffswerder  and  Wollner,  who  was  so  ignorant,  that 
his  first  directions  to  the  inferior  clei^  were  obliged  to  be  recaUed — ^thc 
grammar  was  bad,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  understand  his  language. 
The  commissioners  were  to  examine  and  provs  every  candidate  for  any 
office  either  of  the  church,  or  of  the  public  schools.  They  were  to  travd 
through  the  provinces,  and  visit  and  controul  the  public  seminaries;  to 
examine  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  and  distinguish  those  who  retained  the  oM 
from  those  who  adopted  the  new  opinions.  To  them  also  was  given  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  oh  theological  and  moral  subjects."    lb.  Page  206. 

To  enumerate  all  the  regulations  which  followed  this  ordi- 
nance and  commission^  would  be  to  enumerate  nearly  the  whole 
of  thie  measures  of  the  domestic  administration  of  Frederick- 
William.  To  put  down  novel  opinions,  and  to  restore  the 
ancient  discipline  of  the  Church,  such  as  it  was  before  the  days 
"of  Frederick  the  Great,  formed  the  chief  aim  of  his  ministers 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign;  and  under  their  guid- 
ance, addicted  as  he  was  to  splendour  and  extravagance,  and 
devoted  to  women,  more  faults  were  committed  in  the  eleven 
years  it  continued,  than  during  the  whole  of  the  long  go- 
Ternment  of  his  predecessor.  He  involved  his  country  in  debt, 
and  augmented  the  discontent  of  his  subjects.  In  his  adminis- 
tration, the  fountains  of  public  justice,  which  had  flowed  with 
some  purity,  were  defiled,  and  his  people  were  deprived  of  their 
only  remaining  protection  against  the  power  of  the  sovereign. 
Frederick  the  Great  set  the  example  of  interfering  with  the  de- 
crees of  the  courts  of  justice,  but  he  was  in  no  way  concerned  in 
their  decision  relative  to  the  miller,  and  he  had  taken  means  to 
acquire  informati^;^  on  the  subject :  whereas  his  successor,  on  the 
contrary,  interfered  in  a  case  in  which  his  ministers  were  impli- 
cated, and  from  no  other  reason  but  his  arbitrary  will, 

"  A  clergyman  of  Berlin,  by  name  Gebhard,  published  a  work  against 
the  project  of  introducing  one  general  method  of  teaching  Christianity  into 
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all  the  schools  of  thfe  kihgdon^^  which  ofFeftded  W^llner;  and^  uii^et  die 
pretext  that  it  contained  something  insulting  to  the  King,  he  caused  it  to 
be  suppressed.  The  book  had  been  approved  by  the  censor^  and  against 
him  the  publisher  brought  an  action  for  damages.  The  court  (Camme* 
Gericht)  decided  that  the  censor  was  innocent,  that  the  book  contained  no* 
thing  insulting  to  the  King,  that  no  law  had  been  violated,  and  that  eVery 
pubtic  examination  of  a  pubUc  measure  was  beneficiaL  But  arbitrary 
power  regarded  neither  the  8entence>  nor  public  shame.  Governed  by 
WoUner,  the  King  remained  true  to  his  first  intentions,  and  Uie  book  waa 
suppressed."    lb.  Page  357. 

Frederick-Williaiil  ended  an  unpopular  ^d  inglorious  rdgti 
in  1797.  Both  his  predecessors,  who  promoted  the  improve- 
ment  and  glory  of  t^russia,  left  large  treasures  at  their  death  ; 
but  he  did  nothing  beneficial  for  his  subjects,  and  left  his  coutl- 
try  deeply  in  debt. 

It  must  be  mortifying  to  the  philosopher  to  observe  nations  over- 
flowing with  joy,  and  deluding  themselves  with  the  expectatibit 
of  a  golden  age,  at  the  commencement  of  every  reigUi  iJiit  na* 
tioris,  in  reality,  though  not  incapable,  are  slow  of  acquiring 
moral  knowledge,  and  profiting  by  the  united  wisdom  of  ages.  No 
sovereign,  pc Aaps,  evier  disappomt^  his  subjects  more  than  the 
present  King  of  Prussia ;  for,  thoiigh  believed  to  be 'destitute  of 
bad  passions,  he  has  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  exciting  dis- 
content among  them.  The  obvious  cause  is  his  want  of  firmness 
<ii  character  and  penetration.  Resigned  alternately  to  the  views 
of  his  different  ministers,  he  has  at  one  time  flattered  and  fdl- 
lowed,  and  at  another  constrained  and  o{^)06ed  public  opinion, 
just  as  they  thought  they  needed  its  support,  or  were  strong 
enough  to  despise  it.  He  h^  been  led  by  men  whose  only  am- 
bi lion, was  to  preserve  that  power  by  force  which  intrigue  had 
gained ;  and  who,  like  Prince  Hardenberg,  patronized  liberty, 
and  was  the  man  of  the  people,  (in  1805  for  example,)  when  a 
rival  was  to  be  destroyed,  but  who,  possessing  the  dignity  of 
Prince  und  Chancellor,  is  the  foe  of  liberal  opinions.  Public 
opinion  is  just  valuable  enough  in  the  north  of  Germany  to  be 
veorth  courting  by  a  discarded  minister,  and  not  strong* enough 
to  be  above  one  in  place.  Thus  Hardenberg  and  others  have 
Bt  one  time  turned  demagogues  in  order  to  obtain  power,  and[ 
have  themselves  to  thank  that  they  are  disliked  for  not  fulfilling 
the  hopes  they  excited. 

"  The  young  King,"  says  our  author,  *'  passed  for  retired  and  economic 
caX,  and  was  bappy  in  bis  domestic  circle.  He  was  sincerely  attached  \» 
his  beautiful  wife,  and  she  to  him,  and  there  was  no  fear  even  of  coolness 
between  them.  Seriousness  was  regarded  as  the  principal  feature  of  his 
character,  and  his  want  of  confidence  in  his  own  views  was  supposed  to  be 
favourable  to  good  advice.  It  was  not  foreseen  that  tiroes  would  come 
which  would  demand  energetic  measures,  differoit  from  all  the  commoB 
jrules  of  government."    Vol.  II.  Page  1. 
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On  hits  accession  to  the  throne,  he  dismissed  the  enthusiielsts 
who  had  kindled  such  a  flame  in  the  country,  and  took  measures 
to  pay  ofT  the  public  debt,  which  in  fact  he  accomplished* ,  He 
followed  the  system  of  Frederick  the  Gfeat  in  all  it?  bea;png5, 
still  farther  augmenting  the  army,  and  increasing  his  territofies, 
so  that  the  ncnninal  power  of  Prussia  was  at  least  twice  as  gteait 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  France,  in  1806,  as  during  the 
seven-y ears'*  war.  The  war  in  1806  is  the  most  conspicuous  and 
important  event  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  the  present 
J^ing.  His  vacillating  for^gn  policy  up  to  that  period  is  well 
known  from  our  own  state  papers,  and  till  then  the  external  adr 
nunistration  was  carried  on  with  few  alterations,  and  those^  of 
the  most  trifling  kind,  in  the  same  methodical,  rigid,  and  over- 
regulating  manner  which  has  ever  distinguished  the  Prussian 
government.  An  appearance  of  vigour  ^addened  his  subjects 
at  the  bepnning  of  his  reign,  but  it  scarcely  extended  beyond 
a  warning  to  the  superior  officers  of  the  state,  to  be  vigilant  in 
executing  their  duties.  One  short  chapter  contains  all  that  the 
historian  has  thought  proper  to  tell  us,  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  the  other  two  chapters  of  the  second  volume  are 
wholly  occupied  with  its  details.  We  shall  therefore  confine  the 
remaining  extracts  to  facts  relative  to  it 

The^  unsteady  and  grasping  policy  of  Frederick  William,  with 
the  known  attachment  of  Count  Haugwitz  to  France,  made  the 
government  of  Prussia  towards  1805  as  unpopular  in  Germany 
as  in  our  own  country.  By  appropriating  the  territories  of  the 
ecclesiastical  princes  in  T802  under  the  guarantee  of  France, 
Prussia  had  alarmed  all  the  petty  sovereigns  of  Germany.  It 
was  rumoured,  and  very  generally  believed,  that  it  was  Uie  in- 
tention of  the  king  of  Prussia,  under  the  auspices  of  Bonaparte, 
to  erect  a  northern  empire  of  Germany.  The  minor  princes 
dreaded  the  ambition  of  their  neighbour  more  than  that  of  Bo- 
naparte, though  the  great  mass  of  the  Germans,  animated  by 
their  national  antipathy  to  the  French,  turned  their  longing  eyes 
towards  Prussia ;  and  hoped  from  her  union  with  Austria  in  1805 
to  see  Germany  delivered.  France  violated  the  neutrality  of 
Prusria;  and  thus,  with  a  just  cause,  supported  by  the  voice  of 
his  whole  people,  Frederick  William  III.  had  a  noble  oppor- 
tunity of  avenging  the  insults  offered  to  him,  and  of  fixing  him- 
self firmly  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  The  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia  and  the  Archduke  Antony  of  Austria  visited  Berlin  with  a 
view  of  persuading  the  king  to  take  a  decided  part  in  favour  of 
Austria.  Supported  by  the  queen  and  public  opinion,  they  had 
influence  enough  over  him  to  accomplish  this,  and  to  make  him 
distrust  the  advice  of  Haugwitz.     The  state  of  the  public  mind 
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at  Berlin  at  that  period,  1805,  is  a  matter  of  great  curiosity^ 
and  we  gladly  quote  the  following  passage. 

«  The  wounded  honour  of  Prussia  was  the  universal  conversation  of  the 
capital^  and  it  was  thought  it  could  only  be  healed  by  war  and  victory :  One 
party  loudly  comi^ained^  and  another  grumbled  in  secret^  that  the  government 
still  hesitated.  The  princes  of  the  royal  famil^^  and  dl  the  youns  warriors 
of  the  nation^  alreadv  saw  themselves  in  imagination  crowned  wiUi  laurels, 
and  they  dreaded  notning^so  much  as  slothful  ease.  The  favourite  national 
piece,  ^  Wallenstein's  Lager,'  was  represented  at  the  theatre,  amidst  gene* 
ral  applause,  and  at  the  conclusion,  a  martial  song,  written  by  a  well-known 
military  man,  and  set  to  music  by  a  celebrated  composer,  was  thrown  on 
^  the  stage  from  the  boxes.  At  every  table,  and  in  every  jovial  drde,  the  fa- 
vourite toast  was  freedom  to  Germany,  and  destruction  to  its  enemies^" 
Vol.  II.    Pp.  88— 89. 

The  king  increased  this  enthusiasm.  Accompanied  hy  his 
wife,  he  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  embraced  each  other  at 
midnight  at  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  whole 
world  gave  them  credit  for  having  vowed  at  that  hour,  and  un- 
der such  solemn  auspices,  an  eternal  friendship  and  an  eternal 
attachment  to  those  principles  of  national  independence  and  ho- 
nour for  which  they  were  About  to  combat  Elated  by  these 
circumstances,  Frederick  William  thought  he  had  only  to  speak, 
and  the  conqueror  would  lay  down  his  arms.  The  Prussian 
armies  were  put  in  motion,  and  Count  Haugwitz  was  dispatched 
to  Bonaparte  to  offer  him  the  mediation  of  Prussia,  or  tnreaten 
him  with  vengeance  if  he  refused.  ^*  He  was  to  restore  all  things 
"  to  the  state  they  were  in  at  the  peace  of  Luneville,  to  recom- 
**  pence  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  to  resign  and  guarantee  the 
"  freedom  of  Switzerland  and  Holland.'"  Such  then  were  the 
terms  dictated  by  Prussia,  but  which,  very  fortunately  for  him, 
were  never  officially  disclosed  to  Napoleon.  Prussia  had  delay- 
ed too  long,  and  before  the  Ambassador  reached  Bonaparte,  on 
the  28th  of  November,  1806,  he  had  conquered  at  Ulm,  had  ar- 
rived at  Brunn,  and  was  preparing  for  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 
He  refused  to  listen  to  negociations  till  this  was  decided,  and 
told  Count  Haugwitz*  to  wait  for  him  at  Vienna.  And  there,  on 
the  15th  of  December,  the  Ambassador  sent  to  dictate  conditions,^ 
cunningly  concealed  them,  and  very  submissively  received,  in  the 
shape  of  a  treaty,  the  following  commands :  *'  Prussia  must  resign 
*^  to  Bavaria  the  principality  of  Anspach,  and  to  France  the  re- 
"  mainder  of  Cleves  Wesel,  and  Neufchatel,  and  France  shall  give 
'^  Prussia  all  the  German  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.^ 
With  this  treaty  Haugwitz  hastened  back  to  Berlin,  and  arrived 
there  on  the  26th  December.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Berlin,  it  is  understood,  were  for  rejecting  the  treaty ; 
they  could  not  reconcile  to  themselves  the  appropriation  oit  Qa* 
never,  and  only  at  length  agreed  to  it  on  condition  of  taking 
provisionally  possession  till  the  peace  between  France  and  Eng* 
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that  could  fit  them  to  fight  weli,  except  the  mere  mecbamon  of 
discipline. 

**  They  were  promised,  they  aaidy  to  be  led  to  victoryy  and  they  fSound  on- 
ly shame  and  d^th.  They  were  left  to  starve,  and  those  whadid  not  provide 
for  them  did  not  deserve  to  be  obeyed.  Hunger  loosed  all  the  bands  of  dis- 
dplinej  and  the  remembrance  of  former  severity  kindled  in  the  boscmi  of  the 
common  soldier  a  hatred  of  his  superior."    lb.  P.  188. 

The  first  Mow  disheartened  the  whole  kingdom ;  the  fortress- 
es were  surrendered  almost  without  being  summoned,  and  far. 
ther  resistance  was  made  only  by  the  Russians.  The  want  of 
concert  among  the  Generals ;  their  overweening  presuniptioii 
their  neglect  of  all  the  means  of  victory ;  the  want  of  confidence 
and  of  courage  in  the  men,  seem  to  have  be^i  the  principal  caus- 
es of  the  total  ruin  of  the  Prussian  army.  A  fault  in  tdcing  iq) 
a  position,  or  a  false  movement,  might  have  been  remedied,  but 
nothing  could  retrieve  the  mischief  occasioned  by  want  of  union. 
The  pow^r  of  the  two  contending  parties  was  so  different,  that  we 
might,  indeed,  have  expected  Prussia  would  ultimately  have  been 
conquered;  but  the  French  army  actually  in  the  field  was  little  or 
nothing  superior  in  number  to  the  Prussians ;  and  the  circum- 
stances we  have  alluded  to  can  alone  explain  their  sudden  and 
total  destruction.  Since  then  the  Prussian  armies  have  in  some 
measure  retrieved  their  reputation.  But  we  need  scarcely  say 
that  we  are  not  disposed  to  agree  to  the  vain  epithet  of  con- 
querors of  the  French,  which  they  exclusively  appro{)riate  to 
themselves,  or  to  give  them  the  entire  credit  of  having  gained  the 
battle  of  Waterloo ;  still  less  do  we  admit  their  claims  of  being 
the  first  soldiers  in  the  world. 

We  here  close  our  extracts  and  remai-ks.  The  author  has 
carefully  given  through  the  whole  of  his  book,  the  authorities  on 
which  his  assertions  are  founded.  He  is  one  of  those  j^v^rt^^  in 
style,  and  a  very  rijgidone,  to  whom  we  alluded  in  a  former  num- 
ber. The  terms  of  captain^  lieidenant,  officer,  &c.  which  have 
usually  been  employed  in  German  as  in  English  and  French,  he 
has  rejected,  and  has  substituted  in  their  place  terms  compoimd- 
ed  of  other  German  words,  such  as  Hauptman,  Unterhauptman, 
Fuhrer,  &c.  With  this  exception,  which  we  hold  to  be  a  puoiie 
affectation  of  etymological  purity,  tending  to  confuse  the  whole 
language,  the  book  is  elegantly  written.  The  style  is  somewhat 
too  artificial,  but  in  general  it  is  not  encumbered  with  those  nu- 
merous parentheses  within  parentheses,  which  render  the 
(scientific  and  serious  prose  writings  of  our  neighbours  so  ex- 
tremely tedious  and  irksome.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  book 
will  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  historical  literature 
of  Germany,  and  that  it  will  at  least  be  consultlad  by  every  per- 
son who  wishes  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  modern  ms- 
tory  of  Prussia. 
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i  HERE  IS  nothii^  v^o)j9 'amusipg.  thaa  a  w^llfw^rittl^n  wotk  .on 

SUch.iyod«cU©n».  •  They  aiajr  serve,  if  propedyeiecutei^miany 
wpon^t  U8QS}  ^aod  tend  materially  to.  instrucftion^  .QOjrroetioQ; 
and  ijpproveinent  When  we  mix  in  the  crowd,  we  are  too  piujch 
{^ken^up  with  our  own.^^  buaiaess  and  desires,^  to  observe  im- 
|)9r:tially .  the  conduct  of  others, .  But  when  this  is  represented  to 
U3{as,Hi  aiglasS)  we  are  in  a  fitter  situation  to  sippreciate  the  true 
vaiue^of  (hose  obyecM  for  which  the  genendity^of  mankind  sacri- 
fice tfaeir  time  and  their  ^ase,  or,  it  may  be,  possessions  yet  more 
irapo»tai»t    .     •  f      . 

., To,  draw  aside  the  veil  whieh  fashion  and  custc^  thrpwover 
ouc  «yes ;  to  subject  to  the  ordeal  of  common  sense  ^e  fxtjrava- 
ga/icies.of  high,  and  the  absurdities  of  Jow  life;  tpe:!^pose^i 
isorts,  of  pretensiooS)  ^^^  thode  petty  deceits  and  contrivances  by 
Vhicb  people  endea/^onr  to  impose  upon  the  world  and  them- 
selves^, ^nd  to  appear  what  they  are  not;  to  take  cognizance  of 
all  their  minor  offences  against  the  Comfort  and  weU-being  of 
soci^tjr,   for  which  the  laws  p]X>vide  no  remedy ; — these ,.  are 
some  of  the   objects   which  the  writer  oii  national  ma.nner$ 
ought  to  have  in  view,  and  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  they 
ar^  neither,  small  in  importance^  nor  very  ^asy  of  attainment. 
To  perform  these  duties  aright  jequires  sundry  qualificatibns 
which,  if.  not  rare  fin  themselves,  are  xsffely  united  in  sufficient 
measure  in  one  individual,— great  knowledge  of  human  nature  in 
all  its  departments ;  a  thorough  acquaintance,  with  the  modes  of 
fashipnaqle  life.;  habits  of  quick  dbservatiou;  a  keen  sense  of 
proprie|.v  ;  dnd  correct  morlu  feehng.     To^  these  must  be  added 
th^  jfaculty  of  stating  the  subject  in  the  inost  attractive  form ; 
delicate  powers*  of- wit  and  humour;  sound  gudgment,  to  *dis- 
tiqg^ish  what  requires  the  lash  of  the  ..satirist,  from  what  only 
deserves  the  lighter  chasUsement  of  ridicule ;  and  a  capacity  of 
enlivening  every  tojnc,  by  a  fund  6f  elegant  remark  and  apt  il- 
lustration.    The  style  ought  ^to  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  that  of 
the  best  conversation.     Every  thing  g^hould  be  stated  simply  and 
clearly,;  there  must  be  no  long  disquisitions ;  nothing  dwelt  oh 
to  satiety V  no  ostenCatiob  of  leamiiig,  Aor painTuI'encikavoursat 
VOL.  IV.  NO.  IV.  a  G 
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fine  writing ;  every  thing  must  be,  like  the  lang^ag^s  fmd  beha- 
yioiir  of  an  acoompIisbM  ff«»t)ei^^^a9y,.gri^  and  natural. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  this  species  of*  literature,  without 
turning  to  the  models  which  have  been  left  us  by  the  writers  of 
Queen  Anne^s  reign.  -.Ind^eed  we  find,  thi^;  in  epuiner^ting  the 
qualities  n^ceasary  lo  the  perfection  of  this  sort  of  wridijig,  we 
Jiaye  only  deJimM^-^me  of  those  for  which  tliey  iu*e  distinguish- 
ed, and  whipb.haye.nut  boen  att^ediiir^n  equal  4^^^  ^y  ^X 
of  thcjir  .successors*  .  ^incjp  their  days,,  however,  a.  very  great 
<^ange  has  4akQB  .pkce  m^ouFj  fi^tioniil  mi^ness.  ^  A  bow  \ai¥^ 
^f  foUiiite  ha^qprfing^ip^-  e^peei^  luiliiriapce,  by  o^ay  de^ 

grei^s,  the  OKirejspbcar  foppel^e^'  bf.o^  ancestors,  im4  pallifig 
Jbudk  for  tbe^«uiijlBady;?ii9i(>QiC^ai^MbHQ  Censor. 
..,iTfiis>(^ei Jiii^Jl^eeOr  igiken^  by  the  author  of  tiie  -work  b&> 
§ffC^jQ».  .ItifQoi^tflrQfv^bortdetaeiHMi  papfB^  somewhat ^ii^^ 
©tyieof  theVwisi^ingSr^w^ih^v^  aQuddd  to.:  They  are  not  sil  tfd 
ii)  point  q£  Jsn&M  :  wi4  .^aoine  of:  them!  ai^)  dispmed  considerable 
talents  of.  obiieiwalion^tapdidisprUnitiatiQn  of  character ;  hut  in 
others  we  find  nothing  but  common-place  remarks.  <aBd'tn^ 
imi^ttons.  iIn.#QPEnf^  plaf^;  the'aJMibdr  seeitistQ  (Je^oribe  what 
ha  has  #ef;^)«eiii»„wdr^-^^e!thb«fSMlt  of  bi&«ciual.e^p«|:ieBoei 
rrrand  ^W  ^ei^p^i.sO»  W  4o^^  9^U;;  bUt^dn.many  instances} 
IV0  tiiink  he  iii»s  Tv^Uw  ni^relji^  imd  has  de^ 

linealed  scenes  which  never  ocipui^r^,  characters  which  .tever 
eiLifted»  or  whi$h».  if, thjpy. did  .ever  exists  are^  not  worth  d^rib- 
in^> .  He  would  hfiyeiidop^  bWW>  if,  instead  of  sitting  4Qvn  ta 
.  y^nt^M  book  o£  fiy^^volumes^f  he.  had  contented  himself  with 
gia^ing  |jis  a^/niMph  a»  he-  bfid  re$lly<g0pd  materials  £or ;  and  this» 
we- think,  might  baye  beeti  efi^iy  comprifl^d  in  two  'yolumeS) 
Xperh^ps  a.  y^y;  fastidious -cjitic  ywi^i  say  cme^)  of  ho  extraor^ 
dinarv dimewsiop^n  \.U ifwMweytr, bpt justipe.to  say»  thfit there 
ia  At  (ea^t  ope^fif^h  of  thfi>pre«an^  publ^mtionifor  wbicb  the  author 
cawot.be  Qionsid^red  re^Qsibfa^T  Tbere  ^^  intRoducred- before 
eac^  paper  orjichaptei:fani«xtratIfJ«rfihftYUj^  on  one  p»ge  the  tilte 
of  itbfe  p^i^er>  apd/jQothiilg  ipore;  j^ndiOn^thei other  s^rnQtiQ^g^ 
)m^yit  iE^i§limind,in  jn^iiy  j^iiCai»«ea,.bewing  wry.lHife re* 
ftrJ«»co>to  the  sMbj^  which  fafioM**'  jNoWj  as  the  papeni  ^^ 
an' average.  ab^pMtjelgh^  pageain^  length,,  the  efiect  0f  tbisppcarat 
tieft,  is  qniiie/obyipua^  W«  bav^nptaeei^aiaiore  ingeniow&w^ 
Ibodt^f  iWMvvertipgfw|Pi.yolaflaei^'into.i^^^  «    i ';  :  ;>j'r' 

„,  We  shall!  npt<^.taii|^^urjr^Sfkrs:Jopgc^.  ihotntheiwurkiitael^ 
of  ii^hi^h  *  t(3ilerftWe.jlwdgiaQie^t,  toar^  be  formed  firom  the^Uovi 
hg  eaitfamtiSi  xSi'he^  sMhw-.  ^^mi^;  inlreduces^hinMQUitto  oaar  » 
g9^tanc$» '.{i.  M  ':mn.'  'ii  ^  ,  ;•  r  i  i  j  ii.  ;  t  :  U  :"«-:r  .': 
.  /?  ^HP»w?.|o  jtoW!^>  t^,  e^n^Tf^i^  PIW. whw  yw8  ba^e  iii^«^ 
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^e^tibly'roUed  on  in  dl|iwisi^iooniiB>'iii  parties^  and  in  what  is  called  tibe 
y7orid ;  whose  looking-glam  ^ow  h^gina  to  cause  unpleasant  reflection8>  «Dd 
whose  hair  reminds  mm  of  the.utility  of  such. men  as  Mr.  Ross  in  Biahops- 
gate^istreetj  and  Mr.  Bowman  in  New  Bond-street,  Such  is  the  author  gf 
Siese  pages :  toO  eld  to  be  an  Exguistte  or  a  Coxcomb,  yet  neither  old 
eneii^]^  nor  wicked  endugh^  to' sigh- over,  or  to  fiOiwn  upon^  the  past  He 
can  now  not  only  enjoy  the  pleasures  (tf  meoioly^  but  sit  by  cahnly,  aiid  ob- 
serve the  present  day^  without  being  blinded  by  tumultuous  passions,  or 
sojin^  by  age  and  iimrniiJty.'* 

^  A  Celihaiaire  more  from  chance  liian  from  determination,  he  has  no 
dsmestio  amoems  to  perplex  him,  no  wife  to  promote  or  to  impede  his  weU 
c(»ne  in  the  ^y  world,  no  train  to  cai^  after  him,  no  addition  to  his  unity 
jn  an  invitation  card,  aii4  he  is  therefore  more  easily  provided  f<Mr,  and  more 
generally  invited  than  a  family-man.  Without  assuming  any  peculiar  19^ 
rit,  a  well  dressed  and  a  well-bred  man,  whose  face  is  become  common  at 
parties,  bien  composies,  wiU  be  asked  to  one  place  merely  because  he  has  beat 
seen  at  another^  where  the  same  class  of  society  moves.;  and  thus  musjt  the 
^nes  of  high  Ufe  multiply  infinitely  to  him  in  the  course  of  years,^  making 
up  an  almost  imperceptible  experience.  A  beautiful  young  unmazried  lady 
can  with  safety  nonour  his  arm,  as  t|ie  companion  and  prot^tor  Qf  her 
hunnrng  waDc^  without  fear  of  exciting  either  ambition  or  passion  in  his 
breast,  or  of  raising  jealousy  or  uneasiness  in  the  bosom  of  a  more  favoured 
swain.  The  flaunting  married  woman  of  qi^ility  can  take  sudi  a  man  in 
her  carriage  to  make  the  round  of  her  morning  visits,  w  to  IdU.toe.by 
shopping,  without  wearing  out  his  patience,  or  of  furnishing  c^t-chat  at 
some  distinguished  conversazione y  where  the  tongue  of  scandal  might  have 
canvassed  t£e  connexion  and  sodet^  of  a  younger  Cicisbeo.  He  mav  also 
be  consulted  as  to  dress,  with  impUcit  trust  in  the  sincerity  of  his  advice  ; 
and  he  maybe  allowed  po  witness  a  tender  glance,  a  hand  pressed,  or  •  aig* 
nifics^f  loflOc  d^ven  to  a  more  youthful  l^u,  lyi^out  fei^r  ^  4ya1^>  or  any 
risk  <cf  sbandalizing  him* 

'^  A  Ikmna  aftempata  vdll  sit  with  him  in  a  momipg  dishabiUe,  having  no 
designs  upon  \dm:  An  Eapmiisite  and  a  BMffian  will  unreslarain^y  play  <xS* 
their  part  before  him,  considering  him  as  a  good-natured  ^ntlemanrlike  old 
fellow,  or,  in  o^er  words,  a  cypher  in  the  busy  sc(*ne  of  high  life.  Lady.  Jer 
mima's  /  At  Home/  or  Mrs.  Alamode's  ^  Fancy  Ball,'  must  be  nun^erously 
attended  ;'ajid  men  like  him  ar^  precisely  the  material^  for  making  up  die 
corner;iigiLiri»(^'the  b^^  assen^lee.  5  Hand  me  to  my  carriage/  an  angry 
hella  wiU  ear  to  liu^  a  man  ;  axid  to  him  she  will  reipount  her  disappointi! 
nuQtsand^^uagi}^^  co]d|iess  of  a  f^yourite^ — the  flirti^  of  ^  hualnapd* 
---the  nkpj4(^  with  Whiqh  ^e  expected  not  to  meet»r-the  kiOing  superiority 
rf  a  liva^^^'  untimely  givhig  way  of  her  cowet, — t^e  mortifying  burstii\g 
of  th&  quarterly  of  l^er  satin  shoe,-— ner  loss  of  temper  or  her  loss  at  play,— ? 
anissignailion  which  balls  h^r  f-way,  or  yapo^f  arisii^  frofn  the  disdpatioii 
of  thejpreoedingiflgW]  \  '  ^ 

"^  If  8U({^  Vman  see^  ftud  observe  not,  it  must  be  hjs  own  fault;  for^  no 
longer  blinded  by  his  passiops,  nor  quitting  the  world  in  disgust,  he  can 
reason  i^n  the  fis^^  correctly  weigh  the  present,  -and  calculate  theteby 
what  may  occm:  in  m^  to  come.'' 

T&e  eliaraict^  Si  .ik$.  iU.  j;magiiied^  ap4  ^  tcder/^bly  kept  up. 
throiighptU^tlitg  se^uel^    •  .*  •  .  - 

1?hi  stth]€pt9  toft  in  general 'wliat  tnight^e  explected  fttmt  the^ 
pa^Wf;  of  the  werkv  Takie  for  a  apecimen  a  few  at  the  be^n- 
ping-i-l«ntering  ,a  room* i^-^  patron ';r— too  late  for  dinner;— Ityde 
Fark  on  a  Sunday ;«^h  the  rage  fbr  imltc^ting  foreign  jQ^^r^ ;. 
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— K)ii  guafd  for  the'first  time.  '  We  shall  take'  btte  of  these  hy 
chance.  On  the  lateness  of  fkshionable  dinners  he  is  of  course 
severe,  more  so  we  think  than  is  necessary— as  it  appears  to  us, 
that  whatever  is  wrong  in  this  respect  may  be  set  right  by  the 
mere  alteration  of  a  name :  call  it  supper,  and  every  thing  is  as  it 
ought  to  be.  He  is  with  more  reason  indignant  at  those,  who, 
from  vanity  or  affectation,  or  any  other  cause,  make  a  point  of 
be:ng  always  too  late  at  these  very  late  enj:ertainments.  He  de- 
.cribes  a  few  of  the  candidates  for  this  very  foolish  sort  of  noto- 
jaety*  and  sums  up  the  matter  thus : — 

"  The  prevalence  of  these  late  dinner  visitors  is  such,  that  there  is  quite 
a  struggle  betwixt  the  makers  of  banquets  and  the  eaters  of  them,  who  shall 
be  latest  in  their  hours;  and,  as  was  said  by  an  Irish  gentleman  of  my  ao* 
quaintance,  who  has  crossed  the  Channel  to  nod  and  monosyllabalize  in  the 
House  of  Commons  annually  since  the  Union,  '  Upon  my  faith,  people  ar6 
getting  so  much  later  every  year  in  their  hours,  that  I  should  not  at  aU  b^ 
surprised  to  find  dinner  put  off  until  the  next  day/ 

*'  The  givers  of  parties  are  so  afraid  of  having  their  delicacies  spoiled, 
ihAt  they  know  not  how  late  to  make  the  hour  of  meeting ;  and  yet  the  rival 
iMirty,  the  guests  of  fashion,  all  emulating  each  other  in  haut  ton,  struggle 
j|^h(y'^all  come  last,  who  shall  cut  in  for  the  last  moment,  who  shall  drive 
U|>ia8t  to  the  door,  who  shall  make  the  most  dignified,  graceful  apology^  in 
which  a  mi^titude  of  engagements,  their  parlianientary  duty,  general  oissi^ 
padoh,  their  break-pf-<iay  habits,  or  their  horse-racing,  or  other  laudable 
pursuits  take  the  lead ;  and,  until  some  very  high  authority  give  a  contrary 
example,  this  evil  will  increase  daily.  Yet  how  pitiful,  how  stupid  are  these 
excuses;  founded  in  folly  and  un truths - 

\  <^  I  confess  that  I  lik,e  punctuality  myself,  and  that,  but  for  fashion's 
sake,  I  would  adopt  it  in  its  utmost  .exactitude ;  but  I  have  so  often  been 
turned  into  a  study  by  an  astonished  and  an  astonishing  puppy  out  of  livery, 
and  had  a  parcel  of  pamphlets,  novels,  ^nd  new  pubucations  put  before  me 
about  half  past  six  o  clock,  with  a  look  pf  5  who  can  you  be  to  come  so  very 
soon  V — so  often  been  in  the  drawing-rpom  with  only  officious  slaves  stirring 
up  the  fire,  presenting  me  a  newspaper  already  Vead,  and  looking  contempt 
at  -me  for  coming  in  time  to  read  it;— so  often  beheld  my  Lord  dismount 
his  horse,  and  proceed  to  dress,  after  I  had  come  fully  prepared  to  dine  in 
ten  minutes  j«-h80  often  heard  a  groom  of  the  chambers,  in  a  practised  accent 
and  a  haughty  voice,  inform  me,  that  he  dares  sav  his  master  or  his  mis- 
tress would  soon  be  in^-^that  I  have  got  nearly  as  mcorrect  in  keeping  time 
as  the  rest  of  my  cirde.*^ 

"  Nevertheless;  I  commend  and  highly  esteem  the  principle  and  plan  of 
the 'late  immortal  Lord  Nelson,  who^eld  promptitude  of  measures  and  ex- 
actness as  to  time  as  most  valuable  qualities,  and  who,  when  he  recommei^d- 
ed  a  tradesman  to  seiid  off  some  articles  for  him  so  early  as  6  a.  m.,  on  the 
man's  saying  ^  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  will  be  on  the.  spot  by  six  o'clock,'  mildly 
touched  nim  on  the  shoulder,  and  with  a  very  significant  look  added,  /  Mr. 
*— ,  a  quarter  of  an  hoi^r  before,  if  you  P|iease.'*  The  tradesman  seemed 
astoiMied;  but  stammered  out,  /  Surely,  my  Lord,  if  vou  wifeh  it;  yes^  a 
quarter  before  six;  yes,  a  quarter  before,  instead  qS  six !  '  Bight,'  siud  his 
.  Lordship,  ^-it  is  to  thajb  quarter  before  the  time  that  I  ow  all  the  good  I 
ever  did.*"     '  '       .  .. 

He  thus  describes  a  fashionable  rout,  under  the  title  of  **  The 
Fatigue  of  Pleasure."  Ouf  readers  wifl  be  able*  to  judge  of  the 
correctness  of  the  picture,  *      "    '      '  • 
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"  I  was  at  Lady  Modu^'s  rout  the  .other   night." — ^^  Her  lady- 
ship was  near  the  emhrasure  of  a  door;  just  planted  so  that  each  per- 
,son  might  pass  her.     She  made  the  same  ciirtesy^  the  same  smile^  and 
nearly  the  same  speech  to  every  one>  namely^  *   '  >  ■       you  look  so  well 
that  I  don't  ask  you  how  you  do ;  hut  an't  you  late  ?  will  you  go  into  the 
card-room>  or  take  a  peep  at  the  waltzers  ?'   This  I  heard  ahout  forty  times. 
.She  was  extremely  heated;  and^  after  standing  four  hoifrsy  was  ready  to 
drop  with  fatigue.    The  very  exercise  of  fanning  herself' hecame  a  lahouz 
.  to  her^  and  lost  its  designed  eSscL    She  continued  xecdvi^  company  f^bm 
.  eleven  o'clock  at  night  until  four  in  the  morning.    1  inquirod  after  her  Qi^ 
.  next  day^  and  found  that  she  was  confined  to  her  hed. 

''  I  myself  went  home  in  a  fever ;  for  I  got  jammed  in  hetwixt  two  rown 
of  honourahles  and  right  honourahles;  and  in  the  morning  I  found  myself 
.  nearly  deaf  from  the  huz  of  the  company^  and  the  continuous  thundering 
sound  of  the  knocker  at  the  door.  The  amloundng  and  repeating  servants 
,  too  were  hoarse,  and,  at  last>  were  scarcely  audihle,  from  calling  the  names 
of  so  many  ▼otaries  (^  fashion  and  movers  in  high  Ufe.  Many  of  the  ladies 
fainted  away  from  the  heat  of  the  rooms ;  and  Lord  Coirpulent  told  me, 
that  his  sidei9  were  hlack  and  hlue  from  the  elbows  of  the  company^  and 
that  he  never  got  further  than  the  second  apartment  the  whole  night. 

"  Many  IdsitOTs  did  not  even  see  Lady  ,  whose  size  is  none  of  the 

.greatest;  and  the  sole  object  of  most  of  the  party  was,  tohave  it  to  say  that 
diey  had  been  there,  and  to  appear  in  the  cmumns  of  the  fashionable  jour- 
nals. It  was  in  the  newspapps,  more  than  in  her  ladyship's  splendid  tR)use, 
that  her  numerous  quality  friends  wished  to  be  seen.  And  yet  this- is  j^ea-* 
sure !  To  .go  from  one  house  to  another  after  midnight!  to  be  ready  to  fhint 
with  the  heat  of  one  party,  and  to  be  squeezed  to  a  jelly  in  anoth^ !  here 
to  have  a  sight  of  the  Prince,  and  there  to  make  your  bow,  and  to  repeat 
one  single  CQximion->place  sentence  to  her  ladyship  or  to  her  grace !  to  have 
the  triumph  of  answering  in  the  affinpative,  if  asked  if  you  have  been  to 
such  a  fashionable  belle's  ''  At  Home,"  and  to  be  put  down  with  all  the 
world,  who^  you  are  told- by  a  lisping  miss  or  a  chattering  countess,  was  at 
such  or  sudi  a  one's  splendid  party !  but^  above  all,  to  get  into  the  news^ 
paper,  and  thereby  to  get  into  fashion  J" 

.  We  have  the  following  account  of  a  fancy  ball  in  the  higher 
circles.  As  we  are  jiqt  much  conversant  with  entertainments  of 
this  kind,  we  shall  take  it  upon  the  author'^s  word  that  they  are 
very  delightful. 

.  ''  I  was  pr^ept,  the  other  night,  at  Lady  •— --'s  fancy  ball.  A»  I  am 
not  any  longer  a  dancer,  balls  have  very  little  attraction  for  me,  excepting 
asmuch  as  nature  and  life  Aiaj^  be  studied  there  as  well  as  elsewhere. '  A 
fancy  ball  has  one  peculiar  attraction  and  advantage  over  balls  in  general^  . 
because  it  partakes  of  all  the  good  of  a  masquera£,  without  having  its  ex- 
ceptionable qualities.  The  liberty,  or  rather  the  licentiousness,  which  the 
mask  fkvours,  is  here  excluded ;  for  whatever  character  his  Grace  or  her 
Ladyship  may  assume,  still  does. the  original,  stand  confessed  to  answer  for 
any  tresspass  on  the  laws  of  delicacy,  or  any  deviation  from  the  most  refined 
nrbanity. 

"  A  Spanish  cavalier  may  be  gallant,  but  he  must  be  respectful ;  he  may 
tune  his  guitar  to  a  love  strain,  but  he  must  not  outstep  tne  limits  of  pro- 
priety. The  gitanella,  or  the  Spanish  female  dancer,  may  dance  to  the  light 
castanetti,  but  her  oiily  levity  wiU  be  that  of  her  nimble  feet ;  no  mask  wilj 
deprive  you  of  her  natural  beauties,  nor  screen  any  dereliction  of  decoriimi 
And  the  Tragedy  King  and  Queen  may  strut  out  their  hour  in  stateliriess. 
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and  in  mpgnifioente.  of  coBtuMe,  vilhoat  lMii%  liilhL4<d.»n  as  atx  ]ialq\ie« 
rade.    ...  ,/..,...    .......  ..»  .«'-   .i.-a  w-    |ia« 

^'  AU,  at  a  fa^cy.  l^alL  19  (jax  ongbt'to.be).ta8te».€legtn43e^.4a4  ^IwCMctlui- 
)iei«no^  ^  oos^upe,  to  digmtj,  or.at  all  events  t»  afnaropriatiMBt  of  ctoai^ 
ter,  tp  an  olnarvaBQe  of  ttie  peeuUarit^L  of  dance<j;[^|iuated  ))y^^t  cmBotiff-H^ 
presented,  to  tlie  air^  to  thelanguage;^  and  to  tiiev^rai|8ic  xi^  tiuL^  «iati4ki>>ki 
whose  giurb  the  b^  sunoraj  or  the  Anatnan4hi|is«^..mayi»  habittdf  tlMu 
giving  til  the  grace  without  the  noise  and  .oonfosion  o£  a  niaslssd  bolL  ;.*^- 
**  Besides^  a  masquc.^e  bespeaks  mixed  company  ;  twhmfls,  ^  fsflfe^  di" 
Tertissement  aigoef  selection  of  beautv  and  of.&ddoB^  duMttity^^'tasft)^- 
riety  of  attraction^  and  oomhiiiatioB  of  .ta£sBt.    YxtaJuMfVot,  «t  t}iflfeiMff> 
lioisy  wa<4?hinen,  riotons  sailors,  savages  from  Otahehe^and  a  psMMd-  ^  low 
ballad-siitterB,  mop-squeeaera  out  of  phce^  kwyersiandidoeMa  widi^tfile 
remark^  diimney«*sweeperB>  aiid,hay*0Bvahen(  ntnr  aaj  eliiifaofesr»in  stflttr^ 
walk  of  life  as  neither  to  deserve  imitation,  nor  to  be  imrodti6^1nt9the 
^tand  the  most  polished  iocieiy.    Sneh  chaxacteia«oittaoaMiivid;  bat 
become  not  the,  gilded  saloon,  the  hall  4>znamsnted.  with  the  ^uvito^deeon- 
tions.  of  ancient  Oieeoe,  and  beautified  by  the  workaof  Romei  the-  ^ofHii^ 
pencils  of  a  Titian  and  a  Correggio>  whene  aU  isdatsical;  hiMoticid/  inden* 
blematical.  "^ 

''  In  such  a  place,  the  bea»ties-of  hiatoif  andof  poelry  should  appear  both 
in  .lovely,,  living  models,  ^md  .oo.eanvasa;  but  nothing  base  tfr-eoiimwii 
should  mtrude.  The  eye  seeks  everywhere  for  the  iastenil  and  ^inuineiliid, 
and  cannot  put  up  with  aught  which  is.  vulgar^  or  IniheienixitMt'dsgre^^ 
elegant*  '       »«•'      -?.  •  ^    '    '%'A^-i* 

"  At  the  fet«$  in  questioD>all  weieattetttiva  to  thenr.chaMet«s.  «Ai  iMst 
lovely  woopan  gave  a  suitable  sq^veaent^iAn.to  theu^forttmaterMatyQii^ 
of  Scots,  and  mingled  sympathy  with  the  taaturalintenst  whid^^-MiiiliM 
female  always  inspires.  A  noble  Marfuia  was  ^hadidlfy 'hatbi(ife4^a  9fih 
lush  Don>  ^nd  played  y^.  expressiv^y  on  tthe  giiitir.  :v  W«  bM  a«fiokit>by 
beautiful  perfonners  of  the  first  ^sshion ;  a  waits  in  character,  hy  Hungari- 
an.ladies  in  perfect  costume^  and  by  fine  young  Hussats  ;  .a  quadrfli6  by  sii- 
te«n  juyiofif.  ^  oaifsanaet  of  different  Frmch  provinces,  the  cBtei^etel^iO 
wdl  supported,  tne  dresses  strictly  j^ieeuhar  to  the  province,  the  winds  porqr 
dancing  admirably  well,  and  crowned  idth  tl^  yitteiand.y^tlbflafRersfa8  if 
at  ]^e  getting  in  of  a  vintage. 

'  *'  A  pas  de  deux  was  performed  in,, an  opfratical  styles  of  exoeUence,  b)r 
amateurs ;  and  ihe  profnenading  In  character  had  a  i^endid  e^ct.  Here 
were  sultans  and  sultanas,  characters  from  Shakespear's  dnunas,  the  cos- 
tume of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  graces,  nymphiT,  sy^hs,  and'hsatlk^  divini' 

The  leas  ambitious  «<  Ati;hoine,'^  aild  «  G6nyersa3^i"0jgfe>'''a^^ 
thus  diaracterized :  ^  ; '    ''-  *  ""  "  '        \.».  1*^. 

*^  The  'At-home'  of  a  female  of'  quality,iind  the '  Ponversazion^idraiir 
shionable  belle,  are  amusements  of,  an. d^nt  ^nd  sufKiios  kind..  Atboth 
you  naturally  expect  to  meet  with  a  WcIa  pf  tjie  Slite  of  cau:.nobili^,  and  of 
the  leaders  of  tne  ^on.^on,  and.are  i^  np,(|ang^  o£ beings annoyecLby-miy 
ed  company.  However  diversified  in  age,  or  in  situation, — sehatdHal,mUi«' 
tary,  or  diplomatic^  the  company  may  be,  still  tjtie  clasaia  alwapifae  same; 
Ihe  manners  of  a  snnilar  stamp.  In'  the  femtde  and  male  a^tendantb^  these 
circles  of  fashion,  you  are  certain  of  finding  ^e  very  Inghest  polish. 

^'  'At-home'  has  something  more  easy  in  it  than  the  formality  of  a  rouL 
or  the  ceremonial  of  a  ball  and  supper.  Conversaziones  are  of  a  higher  ana 
of  a  more  intellectual  kind,  or  rather  they  ought  to  be  so  ;  for  it  is  always 
supposed  that  a  C^mieriaa»oaeimpliea:a  drde  of  talent  as  wdl  aabf  ftsbion. 
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A  G6nieritm(me\  howeveft  &  &  genertl  a  niifindmer,  for  it  is  hot  a  roxxe 
^yeni|ig^re8sa8SeinUj>whe]£. promenading  tbrougb  eliexant  rooms fonna 
the  main  part  of  tlie  treit,  apd  a..ca|4-table  .or,  tjnp  puiy  oe  .*^dfid  for  the 
aransemeilt  of  l3ie  elders.    A  Conversaxione^ ^ia^)u&^  o£ 

bemtx  esprits,  a  meeting  rf  pbr^ns  i^c^.both'  se^es  i^ea  versed  ,in  the  belief 
tettresr  '    ^^      .      " .   \.. '\        '   ' \  ^.  i\      '    ^ 

Nothing  bah  Be  more"lamentabfe  than  tli^  imitatioa  of  these  by 
the  viiigar  pretenders  to  genjtUit/ ;  but  Lt  is  needless  to  waste  our 
indignaticHi)  for  the  offence  izarrie»- its  pQtn^hment  iaiong^  with  it. 

^^I  was  twice  preset  ai ^e spttriofas  represehtation'  ti^^e^dStkes  dt 
lusociitSy^^-'^t  ah  Atkometilf  ftxf  jeWell^^s  wi^^  ahd  at  ir  Cmvefsazione  of 
my:  apothecary's  ladv^*  ^h^  fcna(^  'ims  itesaei  d:  ouiHince — ihb  most 
hyper'ielegatite  and  uJtra-iaflhicbaUe  I  ever  beheld.  She  had  seen  in  what 
high  feaUier  our  courtly  belles^  appeared  at  the  last  ,drawing-room^ .  what 
nodded  majeBty^  whatatatdy  ^lumc,  snnnonnted  our  titled  damesj  and, 
tnnidsr  to  give  dignity  to  hei-  ^'Afr-fiiome/*  .she  was  so  feathered,  and  oma« 
mented  that  she  appeared  miore*^l^'^e<^  Peacock  At-home'*  than  any 
pthnr  animal.  All  was  aflbctsUi^n^'  ntkntmis  i»n^''  Jhiisses  manieresjf  pr^xirT 
sions,  fan-twinklmg/and  conceit.     '    '   •  y  .  •  » 

'^  The  rooma  Were  riddy  f^b^i^ed^aad  ^ie  floors  chalked  In  inutation  of 
the  higher  circles ;  but  a  heaviness  of  ornament^  a  want  of  elegance  iii 
design,  a,  dull. 'assumed'  stali^^  aWkw&rd  i^urtesiesL  awk^ar^  attendants^ 
hird  for  the  occasion,  ^a  vulgar  n&aster^  and  an  omciously  attentive  hos« 
tess,  betrayed  the  msembUe  MOiqfd^  to  every  observer.  Xatge  hands 
incombered  with  rings^  red^rma  of  dancing  misses^  .niimicked  ease^  and 
over-^acted  yolatiliiv^  were  seen  on  eviery  fdde.  Mammas  and  papas^  still 
inferior  to  their  chosen  in  -poUsh  and  a^peirrance^  Jnark^  the  progressive 
gmwth  from,  trade  to  iikdependenc^i  theshdden  wftK  from  the  counter  t9 
the  drawing-room*  Sable  attorneys  and  medical  students^  with  opera  hata 
stndc  under  their  arms^  the  management  of  which  incumbered  them  ex** 
ceedingly^y  drawing-on  white  gloves^  and  plaving  ilke  petit  mi^tre  ;  or  pon- 
derous atizensy  and  dapper  bankers''' clerks^  die  one  fuu  of  purse-pride  and 
the  otiuar  of  flippancy,  composed  the  mafe  class  t^  attendants,  varied  by  a 
few  new  cuatflnaers  fr^  me  eountry>  und  titled  debtors,  who  came  to  the 
'^At-Home'^  merely  to  keep  in  the  jewellery  good  grattes^  as  well  aain 
his-boolM.'-  :   .   ■  '•        •    ..-■.•'''■' 

^'  We  had  a  good  ddal  of  coilv^raatioinr,,  in  the  accent  of  the  £a8t  end  of 
the  tawii,  with  *'  Vont  you  he  seated  ?*-\and  «*  ViU  you  cut  in  at  whist  ?" 
One'  room  was  prepared  ibr  cards )  and  an  apartment  was  set.  apart  for 
dcneiiiff.  Dulness  presided  eve^  where,  "f  he  kipher- table  groaned  be^ 
neath  Sie  weight  4if  the  ddicadesof  tlie  season  ; 'Whust  our  host  perspiied 
under  die  agonies  of  playing  the  gentleman,  or  doing  what  is  called  the 
agreeable.  1  got  aWay  as  soon  as  I  decently  could,'  and  considered  the 
entertainznent  as  like  any  thing  but  an  ^^  At-home" — ike  attempt  the 
kmest,  and  most  unsuccessful,  at  imitating,  the  manners  and  the  entertain* 
ment  of  people  of  fashion.  The  tionversazione  of  Madame  TApothicaire 
had  atiU  make  pretensions ;  and  was  still  a  higher  caricature  of  such  parties^ 
inhMilife." 

We  have  the  following  account  pf  a  morning  usefully 
fipent. 

'^  I  had  saon^ed  down  Pall  Mall,  one  day,  as  far  as  Carlton  House, 
when  I  was  overtaken  by  Lord  Riuadom,  whomformed  me,  that  he  wanted 
to  speak  to  me,  and  requested  me  to  eome.into  his  enniclei.  ''  Come/- 
aaid  he^  ^^  the  day  is  too  hot  for  waUdng  ;  I  have  nothing  to  do;  I  w^  set 
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jou  dowp  wfa«re.  you  j^ease;  and  you  might-  as  well  bear  me  omipaay/  as 

mdulge  yoiir  oWn  cc^tation  thus  solitarily/  I  thanked  him^  and  accepted 
his  proposal.  His  business  was  to  talk  about  Lady  Mary's  intended  match ; 
or  rather  he  had  no  business  at  aU^  but  was  alone.  He  wanted  company ; 
and  the  opportunity  was  favourable  to  pick  out  of  nae  all  that  I  knew 
respecting  Lady  Mary.  In  this  he  fail^:  but  I  was  now  his  curricle 
companion^  ana  destined  to  jjmss  the  morning  with  him ;  for  I  had  nothing 
particular  td  do  myself,  and  I  anticipated^  at  least,  a  pleasant  airing. 
•  '^  We  first  drove  to  Friburg's,  where  my  Lord  tried  (which  is  vulgarly 
called  tasted)  a  variety  of  snuffis.  He  looked  aho  at  a  dozen  kinds  of  dgsrs 
and  of  tobacco,  and  purchased  a  little  of  each  article.  All  this  time  a 
crowd  was  round  the  curricle,  listening  to  his  Lordship's  loud  talk..  This 
occupied  about  twenty  minutes.  «From  Friburg's  we  wheeled  round,  and 
drove  through  Pall-M^all  and  St.  James's  Steeet,  as  if  we  had  been  going 
on  life  and  death. 

*'  At  the  comer  of  Bennet  Street,  my  L<Hrd  pulled  up,  and  convened 
vrith  an  acquaintance  for  a  few  minutes.  A  few  yards  further,  he  stopped 
again  at  Hoby's  the  bootmaker's,  and  abused  the  forenian  for  ^sappointing 
him  in  not  sending  home  some  pairs  of  boots.  Here  again  he  talked  loud, 
and  collected  a  host  of  beggars  and  idlers  about  us.  Thence  we  proceeded 
.the  short  distance  of  Dover  Street^  nodding  and  nodded  at  by  a  numerous 
acquaintance. 

'^  We  alighted  at  Morton's  the  gunsmith's.  Here  his  Lordshq)  looked 
at  threescore  rifles,  double  and  .single  barrelled  guns  and  pistols ;  inspected 
some  powder  and  shot :  talked  pf  his  immense  dexterity  as  a  marksman; 
mentioned  many  of  his  sportiii^  feats;  praised  himself  very  largely; 
bought  ndthing,  and  remounted  nis  curricle.  In  all  this  shooting  piece 
I -was  raum,  taking  no  part  or  interest  in  the  concern.  He  now  drove 
furiously  to  Scot.t  the  tailor's,  in' Pall  Mall,  where  he;aii^ted ;  but  as  we 
had  been  one  hour  at  Morton's,  and  I  was  tired  of  a  conversation  in 
which  I  was  neuter,  I  preferred  remaining  in  tbe  curricle;  thinking,  at 
the  same  time,  that  this  would  tend  to  shq^n  .his  stay.  I  was  deceived : 
he  remained  there  an  hour  also;  and  so  fidgety  and  unmanageable  were 
his  high-mettled  cattle,  that  I  was  forced  to  drive  tbem  up  and  down  for 
fifty  minutes,  expecting  to  be  relieved  every  moment,  and  not  daring  to  go 
out  of  sight  of  the  tailor's  door.        *    . 

^'  His  Lordship  apologized,  and  we  drove  briskly  up  towards  Oxford 
Street,  making  three  momentary  halts,  to  shake  hands  with  Bood  Street 
loungers.  A  Veterinary  Surgeon's  in  Oxford  Street  was  oiir  next  destina- 
tion. Heie  my  Lord  had  a  sick  horse;  and  he  heggisd.  me  to  look  at  it, 
and  give  my  opinion.  I  pleaded  ignorance;  but  he  would  have  .me  out, 
and  indeed  I  preferred  this  to  the  dn^ng  up  and  down,  as  in  Pall  MaU. 
We  alighted,  and  proceeded  to  visit  the  sick  horse,  whic^  seemed  to  eUdm 
a  much  greater  share  of  his  Lordship's  attention  than  I  had  done.  Seated 
on  the  manger,  the  Peer  held  forth  concerning  horse*fle6h>  the  distempers 
to  which  these  animals  are  subject,  and  their  general  anatomy:  and  here 
my  Lord  seemed  to  be  quite  at  h6me.  I  had  nctw  the  felicity  of  liBtaiing 
to  various  remarks,  on  the  part  of  the  Peer  and  the  Farrier,  respecting 
farcy,  glanders,  spavin,  worms,  sand-cracks,  and  other  dirty'diseases.-  We 
sat  there  until  we  all  smelt  of  the  stable  like  ostleip^  and  until :  the  Peer, 
pulling  (Alt  his  musidal  Watch,  found  that  it  was  six  o'clock. 

''  It  was  a  little  past  two  when  we  met  in  Pall  Mall,  and  we  had  ither^ 
fore  been  four  hours  making  these  uninteresting  calls.  ^'  I  thought  of 
going  to  the  Park,",  said  he^  '*  but  it  is  now  too  late ;  and  I  must  go  home 
to  dress :  where  shaU  I  set  yoa  down  .^"    I  told  him  any  where  he  pleased ; 
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lor  I  loQged  to  be  released  frQm  this  bondage  and  loss  of  time.  He  sc|t.me 
down  at  the  bottom  of  Old  Bond  Street^  shook  hands  with  me>.  and  took 
the  direction  of  Berkley  Square."         ,     .  , 

The  following  is  a  melancholy,  but  we  have  na  doubt  a  trm^ 
picture  of  perverted  ambition  in  a  humble  sphere,  and  of  thaft 
«ort  of  eduegttion  which  is  circulated  to  introduces  young  woi- 
man  to  the  lobbies  and  upper  boxes  of  our  theatres;:      .  * 

'^  As  I  went  into  a  chandler's  shop  a  day  or  two  ago>  to  change  a  five  pound 
note^  in  order  to  pay  the  fare  of  a  hackney  coach^  I  heard  the  sound  of  a 
.Hiandoline.    The  woman  of  the  shop  was  a  dirty  hump-backed  wretch :  buC> 
'  calling  her  daughter,  Josephine,  I  bwield  a  thing  all  pretensions  in  a  cambric 
cainisole,  bordered,  with  poin^  lace,  and  twisting  her  locks  into  papilottes, 
with  about  a  quire  pf  brown  paper;  a  French  shawl  thrown  over  her  should 
ders,  siDc  stockings,  and  rose-coloured  satip  shoes.     ^  Give  the  gentleman 
change,'  ^id  her  mother,  with  a  taiumphant  air,  and  proud  of  the  opportur 
nity  of  shewing  her.     '  Je  nen  ai  jpointy   replied  the  lump  of  affeclatjon^ 
shrugging  up  her  slioulders  like  a  wet  hen,  or,  as  she  thought,  cL  la  Fran- 
'^ise.    Then  diving  down  her  bosom  for  a  gold .  spangled,  purse,  *  Ah  !  mie 
,4mir  exclaimed  ^e,.I  can  (with  a  most  aflPected. curtsy)  oblige  the  gentle- 
.  man/  ^ '  Yes,  thought  I,  you  look  very  Hke  one  who  would  oblige  any  gen- 
tleman. 

"  Makii^,  however,  my  best  bow,  I  inouired  how  she  came  to  speak 
"French  so  well.'  '  Vy,*  says  her  mother,  who  could  contain  her  gratifica- 
tion no  longer,  at  witnessing  the  afiectation  c^  her  childj[  *  I  has  biit  vz/n 
'daughter,  and  I  vishes  to  make  a  vumanon  her.*  '  Very  kind  of  you,'  said 
I ;  '  I  diu'e  say  she  will  second  your  endeavour.'  '  She  has  all  sorts  of  mai^ 
.ters.'  ^  I'm  very  g^ad  that  J  am  not  one  of  them,'  thought  I  to  -mysej^ 
*  They  spares  no  pains  upon  her,'  continued  the  chandler-shop  woman*; 
/  and  I. spares  no  money,  (here  I  looked  at  my  change,  and  returned  three 
'bad  shillings,)  because  I  wi^es  her  to  be  above  myself.'  '  Don't  fear  that/ 
replied  I ;  '  but  where  did  she  pick  up  all  these  accomplishments?' — '  Oh ! 
.she's  just  come  from  Bulling  (Boulogne)  over  the  vater ;  it's  a  monstracious 

liadvantage the  peace ;  it  felicitates  (facilitates)  folks  in  breeding  their 

'children  comba  foe,  as  niy  Josephine  calls  it,  and  .*  Here  Miss  JToser 
phine  put  her  hand  on  her  motner's  lips,  crying  ^  de  grace,  Ma — mm^  1 
Am  sure  the,  gentleman  do^'t  want  this  exposS  of  our  affaires  deJamiUc' 

'^  Here  a  fellow  relieved  me  from  the  mother  and  daughter,  by  asking  for 
a  pen'orth  of  backy,  which  drove  Miss  from  the  counter.  '  A  foinish  gift 
*you  kips  thore,'  med  he.  '  Fellor,  that's  my  daughter,'  cried  the  ineensed 
rmamon ;  and  refused  to  serve  hi|ii.  '  Very  well,'  said  ti^  fellow,  quitting 
.the  door,  ^  its  time  for  you  to  shut  up  shop,  since  you  can  dress  up  such 
rubbidge  as  that  ere."  '  .         •        . 

^  We  were  amused  with  the  following  scene^  which  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  sketch  from  the  life: 

*^  Having  taken  my  lunar  observation  at  Long's,  for  the  solar  beam  ii 
banished  at  fashionable  dinners,  I  perceived  two  Exquisites  take  their  seat 
not  far  from  me  about  eight  o'clock.  T  had  just  finished  my  soup,  fish, 
and  cotelette,  and  was  eating  my  biscuit,  and  drinking  my  third  glass  of 
wine,,  a  pint  being  my  allowance,  when  Ae  Exquisites  entered.  They  made 
a  great  emharra^y  as  the  Frenchman  calls  it;  much  scraping  of  feet,  va- 
pouring, and  tittering;  much  contemplation  in  the  mirror — the  only  con- 
templation or  reflection  which  they  ever  knew. 
.    '*  The  one,  a  confirmed  JExquisite,  had  just  alighted  from  his  tilbury  j 
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%e  o£her^ei^HcUn^7^  deM-rnffiah,  lodg^  m  the  fiotise^  A  semnt  fbl« 
lonred  thelodger  with  five  mittff-bbxes^  an  embofl^ed  goM  ohe^  a  ptidii  gold 
ode^  a  chased 4itto^  and  two  French  boxes;  the  one  imi6ieal>  <niiamented 
Hkfth  the  head  «xf  Na^^^itotiy  fo  ^ervv^  tjiat  ^e'own^  fai£i'traydled,  and  bad 
tNinght  it)in  jbl,  Unse^weekB';  trntr  io  AemantintaiA ;  I  tha  other  mfiel^  idnnF 
jnofO^  bavi^a  IW^ftM^S  9^^  iff  ^^  nra^uflca^le  for^dtliasdtfeeB^j^  «f  m^;n  er 
exedlenoe  rf  ^x^tutioii* ..  . .   i  .  ,  . 

.  ''  The  boxes  were  put  down  with  vast  cerefnonyj  and  the  doin^tlc^  in 
1>Token  English^  askea  bis  master  if  he  wanted*  him:  any  laoie  ;  whidi  was 
answered  bi  as  broken  (YencK  to  ^tew  liie  master's  leamintf.    *  --^  ' 

^'  The  Exquisite  now  flaekdd  idrontj,  ftnt  a  Barcdona/ and  next  a  ctffnbifc 
podcet  handkerchief ^  acfjusdngthe  lockron'his  fbrehead,  and  taldn^  tt^inc^ 
of  snuft  He  was  dres^  in  Vie  ultra  pitch  of*  fashibn-^^llared  fike  ibe 
leader  of  a  four^rbprse  team^  and  pinched  iff  tbexodddlelikean  honrgiasfi, 
with  a  neck  as  long  M  &  goose/  and  a  cravat  as  ample  as  a  table-doth. 
'6hall  we  have  turtle?' said  one..  'D—^n  turtle/ said  the  other;  'itsmelfsi 
Ckf  the  atj,  tod  of  low  West  India  planters,,  of  vidgar  nabobs;  and  Of  ^ 
Billf  Curtis.  Brother  James  and  he  are  enoilgh  to  put  torUe  and  venisott 
6ut  of  ftdiioii/    ^  Ask  Long  if  he  has  Iced  the  wine  r  said  the  lo^^er. 

"  At  this  moment,  the  waiter  innuired  of  the  visitor  when  be  would  have 
Ilk  chiiflot?  ahd  if  bis  gi^obm  ini^t  t^e  the  tilbury  home?  His  answer 
was,  '  The  diariot  at  eleven  to  go  to  the  opera,  the  club,  and  the  finish : 
^d  let  liinf  take  tb^  tilbury  home,  and  physic  my  leaders.^  Four  horses  1 
said  I  to  Is^yse^f.    '  Diniie^  Immediately,'  said  the  lodger^" 

The  dinner  wbich  fcQovs,  t^itfa  the  iced  wiAe;  ^d  the  coa* 
.Ter»iti(Mi  aver  it,  U  oqnall;  edifying,  and  to  us  novices  indeed 
astonishing ;'  but  we  hardly  expect  the  reader  will  be  prepared 
for  the  conclufflon; 

*'  I  beckoned  th^  wiuier  to  me,  andinqunried  wio  they  were  ;  estpectiii^  to 
^ear  a  tide  prefixed  to  each  name.  I  was  surprised  to  find  diat  the  lo^er 
was  the  natural  son  of  a  man  who  was  ndned  and  lives  abroad,  and  that 
the  tilbury  man  is  a  youth  of  small  fortune,  seeing  life  under  tlie  auspices 
of  his  fHend.  The  waiter  said  that  tilbury  was  a  good  customer  ;  but  that 
the  fixture  paid  very 'Badly,  though  they  were  ahitid  to  coerce  him,  lest  he 
ahould  go  to  the  Bench,  and  throw  over  his  creditors'." 

We  have  the  following  description  of  f*  irresistible  maimer,* 
as  exemplified  in  the  person  of  a  Colonel  Winlove. 

'^  That  ease  which  seems  more  amdoiis  to  pfease^tban  to 'direct-«~to  a»- 
milate  itself  to  t^  olgeeta  ab^ut  it,  than  to  stand  jdcnie«^to  Ibel  eoBadoas 
0f  ini^ired  r^ard>  than  aware  of  ita  superiptity,  is  imeof  the  greatest  arts 
of  pleasing,  roliteness  is  the  demonstration  of  benevolence :  manner  is  the 
attraction  wbidi  prepossefleesanother in  its fiivour.  A thoasand a^xilwrias, 
audi  as  mildness,  gentleness,  eJlomiencO;^  equability  of  temper,  self-possesr 
aion,  command  (Xf  C((mntenanQ&---Doth  to  conceal  what  may  wound,  and  to 
exhibit  what  may  ctiarm«»-play  of  features,  and  usage  of  the  world,  assist 
its  irresistible  influence  ,*  but  iU.  must  be  classed  under  the  banner  of  tnan^ 
ners,  for  even  education  and  bhrth  are  not  sufficient  to  constitute  tbia  union 
of  attractlyeness,  commonly  called  manner,  whicb  so  far  differs,  frcon  matter, 
that  we  can  weigh  the  one  in  the  scale  of  reflection  and  of  examinatioD^ 
whilst  the  other  must  at  onoe  pass  current,  or  be  rgected. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  Colonel.  Having  run  through  a  kig^  property, 
and  being  narrowed  to  an  annuitr,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  great  pe^ 
cuniary  weight  m  society.    Keither  does  be  jK>ssess  either  ministeiial  or 
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jdi^iHiipUl(^l«r  AmI^^  tlie  stages 

tf^ftf^ftv^eftymtli^^^trdMib  iP^s  ^  H«  hiA  «  niimber  .df  fkilings ; 
jj0d  eiftAiap^ilkwiei  ^Ift^he^tnmieu  ift  atitompAt^  he  depends  en^ 
t&F^  m  mAiifljieiS  -  dateeB^  9Xi^  adchrete ;  oil  fteionkenling  die  best  company  ; 
Milibft'llMii^i]^8y«ooiitififi«d'i^  • 

-^iMfq  tOilireiik^vA^'him  &d&  a  Mm,  where  some  eUTiouo  penoh  bftd  been 
p#fiottel]^  pMthg  stridtui^  o*  him^  w/A  yet,  with  one  gkmde^  to  tutn  hi^ 
^MQMJHtnfQ^mbndB;  Hia^^^MiAK^  id  inde^  'pecidiariy  happy.  He  aeems  to 
hdk  round  to  eanvaas  hearts.  One  coup  ttisii  teit^es  faiin  how  to  divide  hia 
s^ti6fkS>*^1l^4o  pKy-^  greatest  dividerid  of  respect^^-where  to  listen^ 
attd.Wh^t#tielilSrttin^-^whAt  ttul^til  wiU  be  iwpular^  and  what  topics 
ir&4o  be^avoid^d  6f  what  east  the  society  ia^-— and  how^  by  handling  that 
pnSMat'^^j^  yfUdat  wfll  siii^aD^  he  tnay  best  plestoe  all. 

'^  With  a  good  deal  of  experience^  he  has  a  great  ^eal  of  studied  mojea^ 
iff'  andy  ^mb'B  modemte  ^ortioil  of  wit^  he  has  a  eheerfidness^  a  good  hu<* 
amt,  ^Wld'taildfeetednesB^ift  usiBg  it^  which  make  it  appear  fkr  more  than 
il  HMj  ist  But,  above  all^  his  talent  is^  putting  every  one  at  his  ease, 
making^^nen  in  gpod  humour  with  IheAoselves,  parrying  any  thing  unplea<« 
saiit^  asd^g  a  ^nfbsed  goest^r  «nd  taking  notice  of  a  n^lected  one. 
l^esi^atkentim  have  produced  hdma host  of  ftiends,  and  have  overthrown 
idanyL#o6dd^M«iiemies,  jMcnk  of  his  success^  or  ambitious  of  taking  the 
lead..  ■ '   ;•■'•  ♦  J  : 

^^  LlMJ^^to^womenj  a  gentlenes»«nd  devoted  respect^  a  constant  pre« 
venting  of  their  .wishes^  and  a  devotion  to  their  service^  without  any  free 
glancal^  nressing  civUityj  obtrusive  fallantry^  hazarded  expressions,  or  words 
of  donbl^  meaning,  have  made  his  election  certain  with  them." 

The  iToflowing  is  rather  hazardous  in  its  style ;  but  we  like  it, 
atid  therefore  shall  give  it  a  place. 

^^  Women's  charms  are  certainly  many  and  powerfid.  The  expanding* 
rose  just  bursting  into  beauty  has  an  irresistible  bewitchingnes^ ;  the 
bloomip^~bxid[e  fed  triumphantly  to  the  hymeneal  ahar  awakens  admiration 
and  interest^  and  the  blu£(h  of  heir  cheek  fills  with  delight;  but  the  chartn  * 
of  maternity  is  more  sublime  than  all  these.  Heaven  has  imprinted  on  the 
ihotherVfacesomethi^  beyond  this  world,  something  which  daims  kin- 
dr(»d  with  the, skies,-- the- angelic  smile,  the  tender  look,  the  waking  watch- 
fol  ey^  whidi  keeps  its  fond  vig^il  over  her  slumbering  babe. 
•.**T%c»e  4re  olgects  which  neither  the  pencil  nor  ttie  diisel  can  touch; 
which  poetry  ftils  to  exalt ;  which  the  most  eloquent  tongue  in  vain  would 
ei)l«|g;i|i^,  )u[«ir<Klf  f  v^eh  aU^  descn^tMit  ^koomca  inefiedave^  In  the  heavt  of 
m^^^lieajllup  lovely  ^cture;.  it  lives  in  his  sympathies;  it  reigns  in  hia 
'^'  '      '  *'  .round  in  .vain  for  such  another  ohject  on  the 


m^^^lieajllua  lovely  picture; 
aif^onjs;  Ids  eye  looks  ^r< 


We  aire-fevoUred  with  a  tour  to  the  Highlands^  and  the  aa- 
thowrVAiVW^trres  beyoiid  the  Gtampians ;  but  we  are  much  mis-  • 
titkm  if  he  has  real(y  ever  passed  that  formidable  barrier.  We 
are  bettei*  pleased  with  the  following  sketch  from  St.  James''si 
PttrW,  where  he  is  more  at.home;'<-Jie  is  speaking  of  two  of 
our  ^oui^trymeii,  an  offider  on  half-pay,  and  a  disbanded  sol« 
dier. 

''  I  beheld  a  militar{r  man,  discernible  as  such,  though  in  coloured  clothes, 
sitting  cm.  a  bench^  his  back  against  one  arm  of  it^  and  his  feet  extended  en 
the  seat^  seemingly  expressing,  'Here  I  am ;  I  am  put  on  half-pay;  I  come 
here  for  some  hours  in  the  day;  I  ruminate  on  past  dangers^  and  on  past. 
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glory ;  I  frame  memorials  in  mv  liead>  which  4ther<eiid  ia  Jiotlipiig^  or,  if 

sent,  serve  to  light  the  minister  s  tapers.  I  will  take  a  pdnch  of  snuff  or  a 
hottle  of  wine  with  any  hody^  or  I  will  amuse  an  eld  maid  or  an  idler,  by: 
recounting,  like  Othello,  the  perils  which  I  .^ve  hrsjred;  and  if  notfaing 
like  this  occurs,  I  shall  retire  at  five,  to  a  cheap  eating-house,  .take  a  pint 
of  malt  liquor,  and  read  over  a  dozen  newspapers,  ere  I  retreat  to  my  hum« 
ble  lodging  to  write  dozens  of  letters  on  speculation,  and  to  go  early  to  hed.'- 
^lich  are  me  Scotsman's  habits;  they  are  simple,  honest,  aober,  and  not 
dangerous  to  himself  or  to  society. 

^^  In  front  of  this  tall,  thin,  recumbent  figure,  was  a  fine-lookiiMr  Scot- 
tish soldier.  Such  I  knew  him  to  be,  by  his  physiognomy  and  by  his  ac* 
cent.  He  wore  his  uniform,  Jbut  had  a  round  hat  on  lus  head,  and  a  thick, 
stick  under  his  airm.  These  are  invariable  marks  of  discharge,  and  of 
bending  the  weary  way  homewards. 

\  "  The  of&cer  pulled  out  a  thin  pocket-book,  and  taking  out  a  bank  note 
from  it,  he  worked  it  about  in  his  hands,  as  if  he  fain  would  have  increased 
its  weight,  or  as  if  its  lightness  vexed  him.  He  looked  thrice  at  }.t,  as  on  a 
departing  friend,  then  rumpled  it,  and,  at  last,  put  it  into  the  soldier's 
h^d,  and  heaving  a  sigh,  said, '  Chairlie,  I  wish  ye  weel;  tak  care  o' your- 
sel ;  diere's  what  I  owe  ye ;  and  I  wish,  man,  that  it  were.mair/  The  sol- 
dier held  back.  His  half-extendsd  hand  dropped^  as  it  tried  to  take  it 
He  hung  his  head,  played  with  his  fingers,  as  if  unwilling  to  receive  it;, 
and  at  length  he  took  it  gently,  played  widi  it  as  if  it  were  not  his  own, 
eyed  it,  frowned  upon  it,  and,  at  last,  slowly  put  it  in  his  pocket.* 

^^  '  Many  thanks  to  ye.  Sir,'  cried  he,  and  still  remained  immoyeable. 
'  Ye're  o'er  guid,'  answered  he,  after  a  long  pause.  '  Thanks  to  vou/  re- 
plied the  officer  with  a  faultering  voice.  *  Heaven  bless  ye,  Sir/-faintly 
Articulated  the  soldier.  He  still  stood,  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  as  if  to 
return  the  money,  sighed,  shook  his  head.  '  Fare  ye  weel,  Chairlie,*  was 
hastily  pronounced  again.  Chairlie  was  motionless.  ^  Gang  awa,  mun, 
BOW,'  cried  the  officer.  Chairlie  put  his  hand  to  his  hat,  as  if  it  had  been 
^  a  cap,  stood  in  a  fine  soldierly  attitude,  faced,  wept,  and  slowly  paced  off. 
'ChairHe,*  cried  the  officer.  He  returned.  '  Guid  luck  to  ye.'  He  ex- 
tended his  hand  to  him.  The  man  seized  it  eagerly,  and  went  proudly, 
tearfully,  and  regretfully  away."- 

•  We  are  here  reminded  a  little  of  Sterne's  manner.  But  the 
whole  passage  is  better  than  an  imitation  of  Sterne,  or  of  any 
thing.     It  is  true  to  nature. 

.  We  shall  here  close  our  extracts  from  the  Hermit  in  Lmidon, 
for  we  wish  to  part  good  friends  with  him.  There  is  a  good 
deal  more  in  the  book,  that  is  very  fair ;  but,  as  we  mentioned,, 
it  is  very  unequal,  and,  from  the  quantity  of  inferior  matter  that 
is  introduced,  many  will  be  apt  to  lay  it  aside,  without  reading 
it  through.  We  would  recommend  a  selection  from  it  in  a  mo- 
derate compass,  as  more  likely  to  be  generally  read  than  the 
work  will  be  in  its  present  form.  As  it. is,  it  never  will  be 
placed  among  the  classical  works  of  the  same  description  which 
we  formerly  possessed,  nor  even  ainong  the  best  imitations  of 
these ;  but  if  judiciously  weeded,  it  may  be  an  agreeable  addi- 
tion to  our  lighter  literature.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that 
it  contains  nothing  inconsistent  with  good  morals;-— ^id  this, 
considering  the  sul^ect  and  the  age,  is  pridse  of  some  value. 
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Art.  IV. — Anmfasius,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Greek.  Wriiien  at 
the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  In  three  volumes. 
Pp.  12S4.  .  J(^n  Murray,  Albemarle  Street.     1819. 

A  Chian  Greek— of  reputable,  though  rathgr  humble  ori^n  ; 
distinguished  by  rare  beauty  of  person,  superior  talents,  and 
boundless  enterprise ;  not  entirely  deficient  in  kind  affections  and 
amiable  dispositions,  but  impelled  by  headstrong  passions ;  the 
material,  as  it  should  be  moulded,  of  the  greatest  hero  or  the 
greatest  villain, — is  spoiled  by  his  parents,  and  thereby  launch- 
ed, in  his  very  boyhood,  into  a  course  of  vice  and  crime,  which, 
with  few  joys,  many  sufferings,  frequent  agonizing  compunc- 
tions, and  as  many  unavailing  resolutions  of  reform,  continues 
till  the  few  last  bitterly  repentant  days  of  his  life.     From  the 
moment  that,  spurning  Uie  late  and  then  absurd  control  of 
parental  authority,  he 'flies  from  his  home,  and  commences  hisf 
career,  so  entirely,  in  every  imagination  of  his  heart  and  act 
of  his  life,  is  passion  triumphant  over  principle;  so  utterly  is  all 
sense'  of  duty  obliterated  m  the  unresisted  sway  of  ambitious 
pride,  vanity,  love,  hatred,  and  revenge ;  so  horrible  is  the  cata- 
logue of  His  selfishness,  profligacies,  and  crimes, — that  we  at  first 
shrunk  from  the  loathsome  task  of  readinff^-  and  had  well  nigh 
resolved  to  abstain  from  contributing  to  the  circulation  of  the 
apparently  unqualified  contamination,  by  passing  it  over  in  in- 
dignant sileiic^,  or,  without  a  single  extract,  pouring  upon  it, 
as  on  another  Don  Juan,  the  utmost  measure  of  our  reproba- 
ti«i.     But  the  moral,  in  the  conclusion  of  its  lengthened 'de- 
tail,--which,  from  the  author's  theoretic  familiarity  with  vice  in 
all  its  aspects,  and  from  some  odour  of  the  abominations  of  Don 
Juan  still  in  our  nostrils,  we  confess  we  did  noj  expect— alters 
the  whdle  cast  and  character  of  the  performance ;  renders  it  a 
legitimate  though  delicate  subject  of  fictitious  coniposition ;  and 
brings  the'author  to  trial  on  the  minor  inquiry  alone.  How  far, 
with  views  strictly  moral,  he  has,  in  his  pictures  of  passion's 
unbridled  career,  deferred  to  that  indispensable  d'elicaicy  of  which 
a  refined  age  will  not  pardon  the  contempt,  and  avoided  all  that 
gratuitous  Jimshingy  m  his  descriptions  of  a  life  of  sensuality,- 
violence,  and  blasphemy,  which,  without  availing  in  the  intend- 
ed lesson,  can  only  harden  the  wicked  and  disgust  the  virtuous  P 
But  it  is  enough  foi  us,  that  *<  Anastainus''  is  notoriously  in  con- 
siderable circulafdon,  to  render  it  a  duty  to  subject  it  to  our  cri- 
tical scrutiny.  »      , 
We  ai'e  happy  to  acquit  the  author  of  immoral  desiw^'of 
any  thing  like  a  deliberate  and  irretrievisible  sacrifice  of  his  own 
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good  name,  in  the  baseness  of  a  wanton  attempt  on  tlie  puitty 
«f  his  readers ;  but  we  da  think  hiapartraUa  of  debauchenes-aie 
more  frequent  and  obtrusive  i\\BXk  was  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  his  profligate  hero's  career,  and  that  the  rauier  might 
have  been  ecj^ually  informed  of  the  crimes,  to  feel  the  justice  of 
the  pifnishment,  by  #  more  serene  ami  digni^ed  enumeratioa 
When  forbidden  pleasures  leful'to  crimes  .and  hnw  to  justice, 
It  becomes  not  the  prosecutor  to^educe  by  the  detawi  of  hisjevi- 
clence,  or  unnecessarily  to  realize  by  pictures^  the  abomiiiatio9 
isluch  he  I'eprobates  and,  condeions.  By  our  ,suininfu:y,i  ve 
pledgeoursetves  to  pur  readers^  ithat  they  shall  no|;  be  offended  ^ 
and  we  can  farther  assure  th^m,^  tlu^^  Xp  this  end  it  i%  ppf  llfces- 
fary  to  p^  over  either  ,the  instructive  or.  interesting  paprtfi  <£ 
the  ta)e,  but  simply  to  leave  out  what  the  Author  qu^t  .not  ts 
have  introducpci  pictui^es  of  coi|in)pn-iJacp  viqe  ajid  yi^gfir  4(^ 
biuchery,  ,  .  =  ,  '.'_  ;,  jt;?  :••! 

Anastasius  Sotiri  was  cme  of  sei^aral  sons,  of  the  fUagmn^n^v 
interpreter  to  the  French  consul  at  ^oT;  l^his  p^rson-^  is 
common,  eyen  with  the  most  cringing  degenerat^  GreeSkpT^w^ti 
food  of  boasting  a  pure  descent  from  the  ancient  Greekai,  which 
he  denied  to  the  imperial  PalsM^ o^,  Q^tacusenesjj  and  G^mn^ 
whom  he  ppnsiderea  as' a. mongrel  race  c^  Greeks,  ^fV^etiaos, 
and  Gei^o^se.  The  mother  ^  Ana^tasius  jraf.  fr^ni  Naxosj 
and  qon^ued  to  dra^  from  th|3nc^  the  y/pufiy  ^fspXtjki  acmode^ 
ra^  estat^.  His  sisters  were  rathe^  beaHtjeSy^  and  spon^  imiirrie^i 
while  he  himself,  still  iii  his  boyhqpd,  ^opntrive^  ta  ruin  the  CdPr 
suPs  only  daughter,  althpugh  she  ifr  ^p^  .ATPud^omiir^hiisii 
and,  quarreling  with  hi^  brothers  and  i^.  his  I^ipchretd,  ^puits /t(ff 
paternal  ropf;  ^makes  himself  druijik  yf^fLtf^er^^  iTish^ainto.s 
cxiat  on  the  b^ach;  join?  ajVc^t!^,  ii«BseVf«4:ini|ke&^is>(feM 
in  the  wcMrld  as  .^C4bin4ipy. ,,  The  captaij*  I^O^ys  (jbi^i^^nat^' 
vewel  to  Mipnot  pirate  :butt^  7^89^  1^  fUJ^ 

kHo  diebandsofa^Tcirkiahi^uifer^,;    ;  ^  {;,;,  j,..,^  ;  c.,,.^  •;  . 

Tl^s accident  hrifig^*  A>^a^4Mf  iptj^  fl»^.  V^^V^i^i^,M»!^ 
roy^nm  als^a  Greek,  t^  Diagoipui  of  thft jPapfl«l  jl^asba  5  irhp 
fancies  hiim  fi>r  a  seci:etary,  i^pd  tah^  1»W  M4if%  JWzramo^ 
From  an  old  dpmestic  hf;  repeivj^tSpme  hints,  which  hrcHight  to 
our  recollection  pui^  eourly  fii^dC^  Blfw. :  "n^J^a^^^diiiBtij^ 
vasy  never  to  appear,  nnnre,  jdeyrtsi  than  ^»iy^li»OT  t9  JiMtt^ 
him,  hut  in  the.mo^t  ind^^;  ^ay>  ini»|6^[th)|ig.futF^9stpim 
is, not  slow  h(»  gaining  his  liui&tcr's:;«|i^i;i^c|]^9to^  \i^irm 
wWifs;  and  jm  the  xnptt  cpni!e|||6nVt9^,%jyiQ:«ri9|ik^ 
nan  in  power,  never  commits  a  mistidLe  injthe  imppifpyfit^iailm 
oCopen^  sfi94shii(ti|«  W*  W^s^s  4oo%  j^irJijirfiijg^\?|dt- 
vary  Mtaas^  b  greatly  jiQuipjj^hf  J^^ 
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s^Kl  to  find  out  Ae  Dcagonian  from  every  island  of  the  AlPdii* 
pelago— tiii  Anasta»us  intervenes^  and  s^ves  him  further  per. 
$onal  c(»^t«ct  wit]|r  them,  and  with  aU  other  unwelcosae  visitors. 
.:  The  bapitan  jPasha  is  in:  ]pitrsmt  of  the  principal  trilNf 
of  the  rebellious  Arnaoots;  aod  our  heip  is  informed  hy 
his  masteiv  that  be  had  'obtained!  for  hkn  what  lie  had 
oftoa  called  tbei*wtsh<df  bis  h^rt,  namelyj  leave  to  join  in  the 
$ght  like  an  OsmamJIse.  .•..;;»     ..;  -  .  », 

,  "  The  h^^m/  says  he, .-^^  wjip  ipcrtinMMe  ;  ^ut.its  suddenmsff Bumewlat 
confounded  iDfie.  In  order  howeyer  to  confirm  my  assurance  of  unuitef a)b^ 
satisfaction^  ^  ke^t  singing  all  the  way^  thpugl^  now.  and  then  perhaw  a 
KttlebiM  of  tune.  TBut  kt  it  be  recollected  what  i  wa*— a  Greek,  in  whos^ 
hfliid^,  until  that  moment^'  k  musket  had  been  deemed,  amoi^  Mbsleoiins, 
a  ^tive  9Msnleex,  and -who  had  only  leaxnt  by  -  stealth  to  ta^  aim  at  4 
^panow/'-r'^  I  wiall  not  therefinre  attenpt^  to  dmiy>  that  when  tbeelvrljr 
dawn  shewed  in  front  of  our  column,  between  ourselves  and  Tiipolizssa,  at 
the  distatice  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards,  the  whole  Albaftese' Encampment, 
my  $tout  heart  b%ah  to  beat ;  and  that  when  the  nestt  moment  I-  heard 
Haasan  g^ye  otders  for  the  chargr;'  breads  aeemed  for'^  mdai^t  tk IKirBakif 
n^e.  ,  Sham^  however,  suralied  the  pU^oe  <>f  bravery/-  (  -  • 

By  the  inspiration  ot  a  maddening  draught  sery|^d,put  to  tb^ 
troops,  Anastasaus  is  every  Where  in  ibe  fprepaOst  of  t^e^  oat^le. 
dgalio^  death  with  bis  s^bre.  IIe,pur$U£|s 'tVc^^efiies^  qpe^ 
>vhom  escapea;  the  pther.be  shoots  with  hjf  ^ar^b^ie^  dispatah^s 
>fith  hxa  dagger,  plundei^,  and  iitrips^  an^  returris  ,yr^t^  ]bs  ^fu], 
to  bis  awl^uding  master,  fairly  pushed  a§  a  \axiimrr-ik  <^^^« 
ter  in  \raich  he  is  neyer  deQcient. during  the.  ii^bole  of  bis  after 

The  Pa9ha  Hassan  gives  him  inoney,  ^and  oii  cpnditipii  of  l^k 
becoming  f  f  a  true  bdiever^  promises  him  ,  {»roxDptiQn.  •  Our 
hero  was  perfectly  ready  to  cbanffe  his  faith ;  ^^  Moslemin  of' 
heathen,  €fcifehat&oer  yout  Highna^s  jileased^^'Wasat  bb  lipk; 
but  bis  Greek  master  gave  him, a  look  not  tp  be  misu^derstoodt 
i?heQ»  prostrating  himself,  he. changed  his  intjen 
(speech  iiito  a  j*ary^r  f  f  that  tl^e .  Vmi^  wqmM.g^  hia  aer^ 

f <  ymt  aoy  t^ng  \»x\  U>  renouQ^e,  hia  pr^oiQiiis  faith.-  ,  MaVro- 
yj?na,.a};  Iea^t«  fprjBs^w  that  the  '!Pa0h«iVpromo!$on.of  atencgade; 
iGreelc  would  j:be  ♦  tiat'  Iftree^k^  rttin -     y  'Has  k  never  slruek' 
you,T  ^said  be,  ^^  that  if  inuch  w^e.  tQ;be|p$«jed;b3f.a  Gtirfatiatt' 
^^  turxdng '  ]N|usfielman^  ttie^  ar^  o(h^^^;  ^sidesryotJrself  suffi** 
^«  cieatly  reajsonabld  not  tQ  sti^  fit  tl}^(filfeceAce.  between  Eyrie^ 
V  el^'seil»  and  Alkb,  lUabi  Ajlab  ?;{ -*      .  \  ,  :^       • 
.  Anasta^uis.    ei|ibar)«^  w^tb:  his^viala^jter.  fpr  :Ck»n;it^ 
wlfcef^,  in.tbe?7F^mar,.tbe  po^r- lo^kiog^  difiUri^t  jrf  the  Gfeeka^^ 
Havwjfc^aik  h^  a»  4wplfepg>fter  the.pwtept  iastiiou  of  the  vir- 
tuo»&!&reeH^  a  pi^r  blouse  wi^  ,  '  »    , 

.  Thfit^^  %ur^  lot  i!MP»wtQ^ipBsf;^ao%/x^      bint  a  general. 
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pctfCicukr,  hiV  msmyiffy'i9istdt^i^^^,^ihe  imi^of  '^^ik 
fiigates  in  his  drcumstances,  we  take  leave  to  pass  it  over.  His 
wMii^lfMaStf  ho^v^,  eH^  itxhutices,  likes  him  ncft,'  aud  tiifler- 
istki^bmi:  ' So' without  srreasofi  vouchsafed  to  hSm;  he  i^'calm- 
Ijdii^taiiased,  vnd'tfarown  upon  the  wide  world  dnfce  raorc,  rfitich 
to'tbe  satisfaetiott  *of 'the  whole  household ;  who  agreed,  how- 
ever, in  thinking  him  **  such  a'  daring  and  de:stroti8  feltew,  that 
^Itappenr  what  might,  he  was  always-  sure  t^'come'tfown  upon 
«' his  legs.'* 

'iTihis  necessity  he  falls  in  with  a  Jew  Quack' Doctor ;  es- 
tablishes an  apothecary *s  shop^^-^gets  into -great  vogue,  but  for 
practifflng  without  a  licence,  is  speedily,  with  his  cfiai^ter,  im- 
toiH^  in  that  grand  centre  of  cnielfy  and  sufFerriig,  the^Bagnio, 
br  great  prison  of  Constantinople.  Anastasius,  op '  being  first 
confined,  very  naturally  surveys  its  high  walls^  when  a.  good- 
natured  fellow  sufferer,  who  guessed  his  thoughts,  ^Ued  him 
iitoide,  and  convincing! v  pointed  out  the  vaHous  x)b*tad^  to 
^^ape,  and  the  prob^ility  of  his  seizure,  should*  KeWefi  tiap- 
j^  fx?  effect  it.  Mavroyeni^s  dwelling  was  immedi^tbl;^  v^^thbut 
the  #tfl8.  Every  liberated  prisoner  was  cocgured  by  AiS^ta- 
ikfs  to  ^acquaint  his  old  master  with  his  confinement;  and  all 
pN>tni8ed '  faithfully  to  do  so;  but  no  notice  Was  taken  of  him 
by  MaVfoyewi. 

'^^•Thepl^ue  invades  <he  Bt^io,  and  almost  annihilates  its 
crdwded  tod  wretched  inhabitants.  The  description  of  the* 
©reefc'supersfition,  on  the  approach  of  this  scourge,  is  striKbg. 

^' '^  By  se^r^ral  of  tl^e  "pritoners  'nadthefrightM  faag,  its  harbinger/ been 
dbtWtly  fflP^Bi  hojndamg  witbhevbatVTvln^.ovcr  our  drea;r abode^  and 
wijtb  hifr  lioo^<e^  ^^t^  n^ambering  otH  hy,  one  beg:  intended  but  sti]Liu|sHs« 
p^cCing;  victims.  In  the  silence  of  the  night  she  bad  been  neaijd^leiitiielj^ 
calling  them  by  Vneff  natnes/ InocKing  aHbeiif  sfeverii  idoors,  anfi'faairlang 
with  livifl^ipblstheiJaMfliiwaSB'Of  their^  cells/*  •  •  ^  -  •"«'  '  "''•o 
^rjA^iiastA^iiKTsiasiiinong  tiie  scan^ 'relies  of  itsf^devasrMidliS.'  > 
An  interesting  young  Greek,  ^of- the  iiamei  of  Aiibga()sd|  kf<io 
pmon  irfth  \Dtir  hero/*  ^With^  Afe-  ybuth  he-  i^wears'  bisfoi^e  a 
Gp^^:^priesti  eternal '*friendBhip,   accordin  a  fcfitn  of^flie 

(|jry^  church,  as  sc4emn  as  the  niarriage  vow ;  although.  Aiiaffr' 
ilQcti  ailiitibe  whUe  shudders  :atxbe  Uioughts  of-a't-iireeKdltaQ' 
of  ilia  mother,  Aat«  friend  ^should  destjtiy  him.  '^IniRiedidtely' 
after  this  ceremony,  Anastasius  is  unexpectedly  liberated  ;•  ana;* 
shewing  some  rieluctance  to  leave  his  friend^  is  thrust  out  of  tiie 
prison,  much  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  h^d  been  thrust' 
into  it.  His  release,  however,  may  be  of  use  to  his  brother  in 
confinement ;  and  his  promises  are  of  course  suili6ientl|^  solemn, 
and  at  the  time  as  sincere,  to  do  his  utmost  for  his  uberJatien. 
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jyhvrDjent^tt  dcxir^iff  Iwvever  dviven  in  his  fact,  aflier  the  vnmt' 
ajqiroved  method  iatroduoed  by  hiniflelf  with  the  self  same 
portal. 

After  another  practice  of  bis,  to  which  we  have  already  allud- 
ed, he  flies  into  a  coffee  house,  makes  himself  drunk  atone 
draught,  and  falls  senseless.  He. awakes  in  the  hospital  of  St. 
Demetrius,  having  been  taken  for  a  plague-patient,  and  is  dis- 
missed  in  great  wretchedness.  He  meets  some  wealthy  German 
travellers,  who  engage  him  as  their  cicerone  and  interpreter,  and 
in  their  fortnight's  stay,  clothe*  him  handsomely,  and  fiU  his 
pockets.  He  is  next,cu(%elled  by  a  Birmingham  button-maker, 
in  conformity  to  the  order  contained  in  his  only  certificate  of 
character  and  accomplishment  in  English ;  which  language  he 
only  pretends  to  und^stand.  For  Siis  afiVont  he  takes  ample 
vengeance*  In  female  disguise,  in  a  lonely  place,  he  invites  the 
addresses  of  the  Englishman ;  slips  manacles  over  his  hands, 
draws  his  dagger,  and  threatening  him  with  instant  death,  em- 
ploysa  sequin,  just  ^ven himby  his  victim,  to  mark  rather  rude- 
ly on  his  fordiead,  the  sign  of  the  Greek  cross,  rubs  on  some 
gunpowder  from  his  own  pouch  to  prevent  mistakes — makes  an 
apology  for  the  poorness  of  the  entertainment,  and  walks  off. 

A  French  Chevalier  is  his  last  employer  in  the  cicerone  line, 
who  preferred  him  because  of  his  trick  on  the  Englishman. 
He  is  now  omsiderably  in  funds,  and  purchases  a  beraits^  or 
exemption  from  the  rigours  of  Turkish  despotism.  ,  In  his  gay 
dress,  he  attracts  the  notice  of  a  lady  of  high  rank,  and  readily 
engages  in  an  intrigue  with  her.  She  proves  to  be  the  wife  of 
the  Effendi.  The  affair  is  detected ;  Uie  intruder  escapes  in 
consequence  of  the  door  of  the  apartment  covering  him  when' 
the  Effendi  and  followers  rusheflT  in ;  and  the  fair  Esme,  he  be- 
lieves  and  cares  little  about  it,  is  committed  in  due  form  to  the 
Bosphorus.  The  fugitive  however  wasobserved  and  pursued ; 
be  fled  into  a  mosque-^nmd  saves  his  life  by  instantly,  at  the 
Mihrab.ojT  altar,  embracing  Islamism.  ..  ' 

*'  From  the  moment  that  I  invoked  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  eT«r3r> 
breath  of  suspicion  was  hushed-— every  hand  heoame  suspended.  A  magic 
power  seemed  to  arrest  the  daggers  on  my  breast  A  fanatical  mob  instant* 
ly  took  under  its  protection  me  new  proselyte.  But  this  proselyte  I  had 
Iwund  myself  to  be.  I  had  prodaimed  myself  one  of  the  faitmul ;  and 
on  the  spot,  and  in  tha  very  mosque,  I  went  through  the  various  fonna 
which  mark  the  reclaimed  infidd,  and  announce  ms  admission  into  the- 
bosom  of  Islamism.  .  -  .       '  . 

This   unprincipled  conversion,  Anastasius,  according  to  his 

own  account,  had  long  been  premeditating,  and  was  only  hurried 

on  by  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  it  actually  took  place.' 

He  takes  the  name  of  Selim,  and  submits,  chiefly  asleep,  to  the 
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proaing  aod  intenniiidde  unstriictioiis  of  a  lemeiid  Moolab, 
who  is  at  great  pains  to  ahev  him  hov  he  may  faeoome  a  peiC^ 
Moslemin,  by  four  years^  hard  study ! 

.  Having  been  repulsed  from  th^  door  of  IkiaTroyeniy  whom  he 
intended  to  hare  interested  in  poor  Anagnosti^s  favour,  Aaasta- 
«ius,  in  idl  his  selfish  libectinitna,  .thouf^t  no  more  of  Anagnosti, 
till  one  day»  on  his  letuni  from  a  drunkei  p«|ty  that  had  been 
spending  a  riotous  day  out  of  the  gates,  he  meets  bis  j&iend,  and 
being  uj^raided  by  hiim  for  liis  apostasy  in  ibe  pceaence  oS  bis 
bau^y  and  sneering  Turkish  cxtrnpanions,  in  Jthe  flush  of  in- 
toxication,  meobanicaliy  draws  his  di^gger,  And  before  he  was 
^ware»  Anagnosti  himself  rushed  upon  it,  and  therelsy  vx>lun. 
larilv  ao.d  most  absucdly  fulfilfing  his  mather^s  warning,  fell 
dead  at  the  feet  of  his  Jriend,  Anaatasius  solemnly  abjures  all 
guilty  intention,  and  throughout  ^his  after-Me  never  ceases  tp  be- 
wail the  deplorable  chance.  We  bc^  leave  to  remark,  in  fass- 
ing,  that  we  Jthink  the  whole  story  of  Anagnosti'^s  biogr^hy 
and  all)  a  yery  idle  .tale,  and  a  needless  jncupibrance  in  the 
memoirs.  Pages  of  very  tedious,  because  most  jobvious,  reflec- 
tions follow;  for  the  author  leaves  nothing  to  the  chance  of 
his  reader  having  either  jjjdgment  or  imagination  of  his  own. 
Ana3tasius  bewmls  l^is  misohance,  but  iieTexstheless  mends  not 
his  ways. 

Becomii^Bcqumnted  with  a  rich  Armeman,  .possessed  of  beau- 
tiful  horses,  which  by  the  Turkish  Jaw  the  owner  could  bestride 
jnowbere  but  in  their  stalls,  our  hero  delights  iiimself  with  ^exer- 
cising  by  turns  every  horse  of  the  stud,  and  attains  a  proficie|kcy 
in  the  manege,  and  in  the  use  xif  the  sabre,  the  spear,  and  the 
djereed,  which  is  of  essential  use  to  him  in  his  after-career.  The 
author,  wislung  to  leave  no  part  of  Turkish  manners  unpour- 
trayed,  occasionally  leads  his  hero  by  manifestly  yniiecessarj 
ways.  For  example,  lie  describes  him  as  finding  his  way  to  thi^ 
Tiieriakee  Tchartchee,  the  place  whese  the  bpum  coibe-houses 
are  ;  opposite  to  which,  with  pointed  rrfereoce,  .Silkafi  Suliman 
ei-eoted  the  bedlam  of  Oonslantinople. 

Anastasius  goes  tp  Naxos  to  claim  the  estate  of  his  mother, 
held  in  tru^t  for  bim  by  a  cousin,  and  agrees  to  take  the  third  of 
^e  value  in  a. bag,  of  which  his  honest  .cousin  fiuls  tp  jegam 
possession,  in  an  attempt  to  waylay  Uie  owner*  He  visits  his 
rattier  at  Ohio,  is  insulted  by  his  brother,  hears  all  about  the 
death  of  the  ufihappy  Helena,  pours  out  fis  usual  some  pa^  of 
self-reproaches  and  moral  re^ectipnsi  y^^ts  ib^  iqaiden's  to|pb, 
and  so  forth.  ^ 

He  embarks  for  Rhodes ;  a!>d  describes  a  fellow-passenger,  a 
ihorbti^h  Osmaniee  jp^^-i7»^i^r^,  who  may  prove  tp  oiir  readers, 
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i)Qt  ea^y  ^^sfocis^ng  s^fih  a  character  with  &al  of  a  i^l^nn 
,Turk»  o^.n^w^  as  entertaining  a  personage. 

*'  In  the  refiirements  of  his^  toUet^  however,  Abr  Tchawoosh  might  b.e 
CQpfiidered  as  a  finished  Osmanlee.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  exquisite 
taste  of  his  apparel.  His  turban  attracted  the  eye  less  even  by  its  costliness 
of  texture  than  by  its  ele^nce  of  form.  A  band  of  green  and  gold  tissue, 
4iagona]fy  eroBsiiig  the  for«iead,  was  ma^e  with  studious  ease,  by  its  oblique 
po&ifiin,  eompietely  to  otvershadow  one  ear,  and  as  completely  to  display  the 
otl^er.  Frcon  itp  fringed  extretoity  always  hung  suspended  like  a  tassel,  a 
rose  or  a  carnation,  which,  while  it  kept  caressing  the  wearer's  broad  and 
muficular  throat,  sent  up  its  fragrance  to  his  disdainful  nostril.  Ali  lioux 
erety  day^^vas  tihe  ahortest  time  allotted  to  the  culture  of  his  adored  musta- 
«faios,  a&d  ^to  the  viuriouB  rites  which  these  idols  of  his  vidn-^orious  ii^art 
demanded ;  sad),  as  diauging  ifheir  hue  from  a  bright  flaxen  to  a  jetty  black, 
perfiuning  them  with'  rose  and  amber,  smoothing  their  straggling  hairs,  ana 
^ving  their  taper  ei^ds  a  smart  and  graceM '  curve.  Another  hour  was 
'  WBBit  in^refreahilig  the  scarlet  dye  of  his  lips,  and  tinting  liie  dark  shade  of 
^  eye-2idfi,  as  mSl  ^  in  practising  the  most  fascinating  smile  and  the  arch« 
est  leer  which  the  Terzhana  could  display.  His  dress  of  the  finest  broad- 
cloth and  velvet,  made  after  the  most  dashing  Barbary  cut,  was  covered  all 
bve^  Willi  gold  embroidery,  so  thickly  embossed  as  to  appear  almost  massive. 
His  daesty  ixncoveved  down  to  the  girdle,  and  his  arms^  bared  up  to  the  shoul- 
der, difi^yed  all  llie  bti^t  polish  of  his  skin.  His  capote  was  dmped  86 
as  with  innmte  grace  to  break  the  too  formal  symmetry  of  his  costume.  In 
i^ort,  his  handJaf  with  his  gilt  handle,  his  watch  witn  its  co^cealed'minia- 
ture,  his  tobacco  pouch  of  knitted  gold,  his  pipe  mounted  in  opaque  amber, 
and  his  pistols  wnh  diamond-cut  hut,  were  all  in  the  style  of  the  most  con- 
siunmate  petU  ikStttre;  and  if,  spite  of  all  his  pains,  my  friend  Aly  was  not 
(witliout  ^Lceptioh  the  handsomest  man  in,  the  .Otthoman  empire,  none  could 
deny  his  being  one  (^  the  best  dressed.  His  ^ir  and  manner  harmonized 
with  his  attire.  A  confident  look,  an  insolent  and  sneering  tone^  and  an  in- 
dolent yet  swaggering  gait,  bespoke  him  to  be,  what  indeed  it  wsls  his  ut- 
most ambition  to  appeal,  a  thorou^  rsJre.  Ndsy,  drunken,  quarrelsome, 
andexpeEtalikjB  in  the  exercir<3  of  the  bow  (the  weapon  of  his  country),  and 
m  that  of  ;the  handjar,  he  possessed  every  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  those 
heroes,  chiefly  met  with  on  the  quays  of  Constantinople  and  the  other  prin- 
dp^  seaports  in*  the  Otthoman  empire,  whom  a  modest  woman  avbids,  and 
io  whom  a  respectable  mati  always  gives  way.*' 

The  C^ptaiti  of  their  vessel  had  to  receive,  in  passing,  the 
contfibutiops  of  the  little  islet  of  Serpho.  We  give  a  specimen 
of  Turkish  tax-gathering. 

'^  On  going  ashore  for  that  pm^se,  he  proceeded  straight  to  die  hoi^ice 
of  an  old  capuchin.  A  sort  of  attraction  subsisted  between  these  two  gray- 
beards.  Frqh  the  heaviness  of  their  intellects,  I  suppose  it  was  only  that 
of  gravitfition ;  for  if,  ended  in  meije  juxtaposition,  and  scarce  ever  was  a 
word  or  idea  interchained.  6till  did  its  constancy  give  their  rimtual  regard 
quite  a  romantic  air^  No  where  bi;it  in  the  friar^s  dingy  cell  would- the  Bey 
receive  in  state  t^  salutation  and  the  tribute  money  of  the  Greek  primates, 
yshoae  troop  pr^ntiy  m^ide  its  appearance.  All  its  members  had  their  hands 
crossed  on  thdr  stp^iachs,  ajid  their  features  compos^  into  as  demure. a  form 
as  possible.  The  y^hole  Greek  commtu;dty  of  the  Islands  xnen,  women,  and 
children,  formed  the  long  train  of  the  ppcession? 

^'  No  sooner  was  it  anived  within  hearing  of  t}ie  Captain,  than  the  cory- 
pjueus  of  the  party  stepped  lAprt,  .hemmedj  coughed,  and  commenced  Ins 
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Jufangne.  With  uncokr  atitiUide  of  sfanik  hie  compared  the  whiskered 
Bey  to  an  angel  of  light,  and  with  equal  consiatency  he  hesoo^t  him  not  to 
diiiiifle  darkness  oyer  the  knd,  by  exacting  a  contribution  which  its  inhabi- 
tants could  not  pay.  The  pleas  for  exemption  consisted  in  a  catalogue  of  ca*- 
lamitiesy  of  which  pirates,  floods,  short  crops,  earthquakes  and  oonfl^ra- 
tions  were  the  least. 

"  'AH  thai,  gentlemen/  answered  the  Bey  in  his  Barbaresque  idiom, 
fetching  a  sentimental  sigh,  '  no  doubt  very  true  and  Tcry  miserable;  but, 
sun  set,  you  no  put  tribute  here,' — and  he  pointed  to  his  pouch*-'  me  put 
haatinado  then,  added  he,  pointing  to  their  backs. 

''  At  these  appalling  wo^  the  whob  tnx^,  epitiqpe  and  oommonersy 
joined  in  a  full  diorus  of  lamentations.  When  they  could  squeeze  out'  no 
more  tears,  they  beat  their  breasts,  and  uttered  the  most  piteous  groans.  See- 
ing all  this  o£  no  arail,  and  the  Bey  as  obdurate  as  ever,  they  at  last  retired, 
liayiging  their  heads,  and  like  men  led  out  for  execution. 

"  The  sun  was  stUl  aboye  the  horizon  when,  the  troop  returned,  with  faces 
as  dolorous  as  before.  They  only  brought  ha^  the  sum  required  ;  affimfing 
with  greater  oaths  than  ever,  that  if  uey  were  to  be  pounded  ii^'a  mortsr, 
they  could  not  produce  another  farthing. 

*<  '  Me  believe  that,'  said  the  Bey,  *  and  me  therefore  sorry  me  obliged  to 
perform  my  promise.  Me  however  bi^n  with  Signer  epitrope,  in  due  respect 
for  his  rank.  Him  me  not  dare  give  less  than  fifty  strokes.  Up  with  his  lord- 
ship's heels,'  added  he,  turning  to  one  of  his  attendants,  'and  begin.' 

''  All  now  cried  out  for  mercy,  and  swore  that,  if  but  allowed  five  minutes 
mate,  they  would  try  to  bring  the  complement,  were  they  to  wrest  it  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

''  The  Bey  assented,  and  the  troop  again  retired :  but  it  was  only  to  make 
a  fall  stop  at  the  first  turn  of  the  road,  and  there  to  lug  out  from  under  their 
cloaks  the  entire  sum  demanded,  neaUy  tied  up  in  ba^  With  this  reserve 
they  returned,  and  delivered  it.  The  Bey  made  the  proper  apologies  to  the 
epitrope,  and  the  party  was  dismissed. 

"  They  now  in  a  dose  phalanx  walked  slowly  home,  with  the  most  de» 
jected  and  miserable  look ;  but  they  had  not  gone  a  hundred  yiards,  when 
they  met  some  friends  returning  from  a  weddip^  preceded  by  muaic.  Both 
parties  stopped,  a  parley  ensued,  and  presentiy  we  whole  of  tiie  procesdoiv, 
the  epitrope  the  foremost,  spread  out  their  arms,  and  began  dancing  the  ro- 
meika !  Attracted  by  the  sound  of  the  instruments,  the  Bey  went  to  the  win- 
dow, and  beholding  the  merry  scene :  '  Mirar  papas,'  said  he  to  the  friar  in 
lingua  franca ;  '  mi  parler  bono,  canaglia  senza  fede  piandgir ;  ma  mi  bu- 
tonar,  mi  far  pagar,  subito  ballar  et  cantar." 

This  same  peremptory  Bey  joins  Aly  Tchawoosh  in  picturing 
to  the  imagination  of  Anastasius  the  fortune  which  his  figure  and 
accomplishments  might  make  for  him  in  the  revolution  at  that 
time  looked  for  in  Eg3rpt ;  and  to  Egypt  he  goes  wifh  letters  of 
recommendation  from  his  adviser  to  Suleiman,  Bey  of  Cairo,  that 
advis^r^s  old  and  intimate  friend.  As  his  hero  sails  up  the  Nile 
from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  the  author  fills  half  a  volume  with  the 
history  of  those  anomalous  sovereigns  of  Egypt  the  Mamelukes, 
a  detail  trite  enough  to  have  been  spared.  At  length  the  adven- 
turer arrives  at  Cairo,  dresses  himself  in  his  best  attire,  and,  with 
that  perfect  self-possession  which  never  fsuls  him,  enters  the  pa- 
lac^  of  Suleiman  the  Bey— *his  yery  hall — strides  up  to  the  Chief, 
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makes  his  obeimnce,  and  baldly  presents  his  credentials.  He  at 
once  hits  his  new  patron's  fancy,  is  considered  a  paragon  of  ac 
complishments  in  consequence  of  outdoing  all  the  young  Mameu 
lukes  at  the  exercise  of  the  diere^,  sabre,  and  pistol,  and  of  tak** 
ing  care  not  to  outdo  old  Suleiman  himself;  and  irom  his  infor- 
mation, moderate  as  it  was,  he  was  extolled  by  the  Chief  as  an 
abyss  of  wisdom  in  all  but  one  grand  folly  which  he  imputes  to 
him,  namely,  the  opinion  that  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun 
and  not  the  sun  round  the  earth,  a  doctrine  which  Suleiman 
could  not  be  brought  to  credit. 

Anastasius,  or  Selim,  as  we  shall  call  him,  for  convenience,  as 
long  as  he  wears  the  turban,  has  the  good  fortune  to  cure  the  old 
Bey  in  a  dangerous  illness,  with  a  powder  given  him  by  his 
French  instructor  at  Pera,  and  his  sun  of  favour  rises  to  its  me- 
ridian. He  is  created  a  multezim  or  proprietor  of  a  district  con- 
taining several  villages :  equips  himself  splendidly,  and  prepares 
to  set  out  to  assume  his  petty  government.  His  dresses  are 
broad  cloths,  shawls,  silks,  muslins,  armour,  Src.  but  above  all,  a 
Samoor  pelissei  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  ever  seen  in  Cairo. 
On  his  first  public  appearance  in  this  envied  robe,  a  thief  cut  a 
sleeve  from  it  as  it  dangled  behind  the  wearer ;  Selim  went  home 
in  despair.  A  very  honest  person  however  came  with  the  am-i 
putated  sleeve,  which,  he  said,  the  thief  had  dropped  in  his  hur- 
rjr.  Nothing  could  be  more  providential ;  the  restorer  was  a. 
tailor.  Nothing  was  ever  more  apropos-— he  was  put  into  an  ap- 
partment  to  stitch  it  on  again,  triat  the  happy  owner  misht  re- 
join the  world ;  but  there  was  a  window  in  the  room,  whereby 
pehsse,  sleeve,  tailor,  thief,  and  all  finally  disappeared !  De- 
termined never  to  be  outwitted  by  an  Egyptian  thief  again,  Se- 
fim  nevertheless  loses  his  best  mare,  with  which  a  thief  goes  over- 
board on  the  Nile,  and  swims  under  water  till  he  reaches  the 
shore,  where  he  mounts  and  goes  off  like  the  winds.  ''  And 
"  Noorsha,''  says  Selim,  "  was  placed  in  my  memory  together  with 
"  the  pelisse  among  the  things  that  had  oeen."  The  never  end- 
ing topic  with  the  Egyptians  is  the  height  to  which  the  Nile  rises, 
a  metre  by  which  each  cultivator  can,  to  a  bushel,  calculate  his 
future  crop.  This  subject  used  to  wear  out  the  very  spirit  .of 
Selim,  till  his  rents  and  duties  began  to  depend  upon  the  evept. 

''  My  stay  was  not  long  enough  in  my  lieutenancy  to  find  the  subject  of 
discourse  whidi  once  had  appeared  to  me  the  most  tiresome,  become  the 
most  interesting  in  the  world.  I  mean  the  rise  of  the  NUe.  13o  far  from 
wishing  never  more  to  hear  of  it,  I  could  think  of  no  other.  Yet  was  it  this 
season  a  source  of  most  unsatisfactory  contemplation.  The  river  seemed  in 
a  state  o^  torpor,  and  was  so  unusually  slu^sh  in  rising,  that  soon  every 
district  trembled  lest  its  waters  should  remam  short  of  the  requisite  height. 
Nothini^^was  b^rd  but  lamentaticms  and  complaints.  One  came  to  tdl  me  . 
of  caiiaw'wbfcli  had  no  chance  of  receiving  a  single  drop  of  moisture ;  anp* 
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ther  of  such  u  had  been  drained  prematbtel^  6f  their  iltsiiffiiaeBt  eontdMsi 
Here  the  I^al  period  for  cmtting  a  dam  had  been  wholly  disr^rdedj  theare 
«  ao^  field  nad  been  flooded  at  the  expence  of  a  whole  mstrict :  ever^ 
wheie  it  seemed  as  if  the  dread  of  a  scarcity  had  made  man  exert  his  uihiost 
ingenuity  to  render  a  famine  unaroidable. 

"  I  now  became  haunted  hj  the  ^laniom  of  Afooght^  the  mdat  dreary  that 
stalks  over  Egypt's  rich  domain.  My  thoughts  hj  dsLj,  and  my  dreams  by 
night  equally  presented  to  me  its  ever  extending,  blasting  form^  followed  by 
the  whole  train  of  its  frightful  ofi^ring :  unirrigated  tracis,  fields  remaining 
flUoWy  insufficient  crops,  farmers  unable  io  pay  their  contributions,  ^- 
aanta  abandoning  their  yiUages,  whole  troops  cfidlahs  leaving  tifieit  po^o^ 
flions  and  their  homes  to  till  the  land  of  the  stranger,  impoftitians  to  rcioit, 
short  rents  to  receive  for  the  Bey ;  and  the  Caim&am  alone  held  account- 
able for  all  the  deficiencies  of  nature,  and  all  the  waywardness  of  man.  O ! 
Aotr  earnestly  did  I  now  pray  for  some  lucky  incident,  which  might  release 
me  from  my  stewardship  and  responsibility  \  ^ik  of  sadi  « jiieee  of  gobd 
fortune  I  entertained  no  ho^es." 

This  release  came;  Selim  was  suddenly  recalled.  Much 
alarmed,  he  imagined  his  enemies  had  in  his  absence  wrought  his 
fall.  He  is  most  agreeably  undeceived;  higher  honours  await 
him  from  Suleiman.  An<>ther  Bey^  Azoafa,  helped  his  advance- 
ment by  coveting  his  services ;  he  dSers  him  his  sister,  a  beautiw 
ful  Georgian,  in  marriage;  but  Suleiman  overbids  Azoab,  icr 
he  gives  his  daughter,  and  advances  Selim  to  the  rank  of  a  Ca- 
chef,  only  inferior  to  that  of  Bey.  This,  naturally,  by  the  as- 
sociation of  contrast,  makes,  to  pass  throu^  Selim^s  reccdleG- 
tion,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  petty  dragoman  in  a  soQall  Greek 
island,  and  that  his  outset  in  life  was  m  the  rank  of  a  cabiQ 
boy  !  He  is  assured  that  an  accomplished  stranger,  especially 
one  who  has  not  been  bom  a  Moslemin,  but  has  adopted  the 
creed  by  choice,  has  the  best  chance  of  advaiyqement  in  Egypt; 
and  he  dreams,  of  course^  of  one  day  being  a  bey.  A  charsGcter- 
istic  attempt  is  made  by  him  before  deciding  between  Azoab'sr 
sister  and  Suleiman^s  daughter;  he  obtains  admission  in  woman^sr 
apparel  into  the  gynecssum,  but  is  suspected,  and  makes  a  pretty 
precipitate  retreat  without  seeing  Azoab^s  sister.  He  therefore  de^ 
termines  for  the  Kiacheflik,  and  the  fair  but  yet  unseen  Ehadfe. 
The  matriage  takes  place  after  the  manner  so  familiar  to  all  readers 
of  Oriental  tales;  and  the  lady  turns  out  passable  in  looks^ but 
not  quite  the  thing  in  temper.  '  Her  jealousy^  especially^  makes 
a  slave  of  her  husband,  but  she  dies  one  day  during  his^abse^fce 
a,t  his  second  government.  He  flies  back  to  Cakof  and  moams 
fat  his  Kiacheflik ;  the  teniire  of  wlucfa  be  begins  to  fear  he  bfts 
lost  with  his  Irife.  He  is,  however,  still  needed  by  his  fcdro 
patron!  An  e^tpedition  against  the  beys  of  Utpper  Egypt  is 
piaiined,  and  he  is  soon  again  dealing  ^ath  in  a  pitched  battle 
with  the  troops  of  the  Schmch-el-belied.  The  latter  contrives  to 
slip  iatd  Cairo  oo:  6neM^^|ust  as  Sulcaman  sallies  focth  to  meet 
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irai  oh  the  dtiielr ;  Tariotis  fortune  folToWd  ii)  the  ftiosf  umtftfr- 
t^ittg  warfare  of  these  consuDixnafe  ruffi^d ;  all  fmtliAilly  nar- 
li'tdd  bjr  Selim,  till  the  i^eader  l^rgets  who  in  his  turn  hAs  the 
better ;  but  ^hsit  toost  concerns  SeM,  is,  that  he  i»  turAed  Ottt 
^f  hiis  principallify  about  as  legally  as  he  was  turnecT  into  it,  am 
titever  could  get  a  datisfactory  reason.  Efe  makes  a  very  fooliA 
attefh-pt  to  defend  bis  possession,  and  is  of  course  driven  fifom  it ; 
tales  refuge  amotig  the  hostile  beys  o^  Upper  Egypt,  with  whotti 
he  bad  just  been  fighting,  and  by  whom,  as  he  coftfimied' 1Ji> 
ffiehi  the  Welcome  intelligence  of  the  intended  expedition  ot  the 
daphan-pasha  in  their  favout,  he  is  wefl  received.  Justly  fea.r. 
ingthat,  after  all,  he  may  be  deemed  a  spy  from  Suleiman,  Se- 
lim prudently  avoids  the  practical  consequences  of  that  thost 
probable  theory,  and  intending  to  return  wHen  the  grand-admi- 
ral' comefe,  gives  his  ftew  friends  the  slip,  "  after  a  few  short 
'*  rambles,  to  Wean  them  by  degrees  from  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
^^  me,"*  and  by  way  of  the  cataracts  and  the  Red  Seat  reaches 
Arabia.  He  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  attains  thereby 
the  highest  honours  of  Islamism.  ^any  tediot^s  details  follow, 
hoiy  he  met  with  this  fellow  traveller,  and  Consulted  atld  cud- 
gelled that  conjurer,  all  terribly  impeding  the  coiirse  of  his 
mwrt  subject,  till,  tempted  by  its  rich  comectionary  and  cool 
sherbets,  he  for  a  time  sets  up  his  staflP  in  Damascus.  We  may 
tell  ffie  reader,  that  these  bare  leading  facts  are  all  that  he  will 
gfeati,  #ere  he  to  read  nearly  si  hundred  pages  of  very  heavy 
matter,  iti  which  they  are  told. 

Selim  returns  to  Constantinople,  where  an  old  scjiool  compa- 
nion, named  Spiridion,  whose  life  when  they  were  boys  he  had 
saved,  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant  originally  of  Chio — a  very 
worthy  but  fantastic  and  pragmatical  young  man,  undertakes 
the  hopeless  task  of  his  reformation.  IcT  spite  of  many  good  re- 
solutions  in  Selim,  the  reader  is  so  certiin  that  poor  SpiridioA 
TifeiU  not  succeed,  where  there  never  was  <fhe  grain  of  principle 
to  w^i^h  against  the  most  ij^ngovetnabie  patssion,  that  he  yawns 
over  tne  proposals,  and  the  discussions^  and  the  reflections,  of 
another  hundred  pages,  till  he  is  wearied  beyond  expression.  Se- 
lim, however,  all  Itt  once  declares  himself  reformed,  permanently 
refortned ;  and  actually  bears  the  insoflence  of  a  coxcomb  in  a 
cdffee-house,  while  his  monitor  is  with  him,  without  resentinfg 
it ;  but  the  insults  being  repeated  next  day,  when  the  reformed 
is  alone,  he  qui^rels  with,  fights,  and  kills  his  man,  as  the  first 
aet  after  his  return  to  self-govemnfient  aftd  virtue.  He  flies 
Irom  Constantinople  and  Spindion  9  but  soon  finds  out,  that  the 
man  he  had  slain  had  so  many  quarrels  upon  his  bands,  that  no 
thought  of  imputing  his  death  to  Seli]^  so  that  be  might  re^ 
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turn  to  Stambool  whenever  it  suited  him.  SfHridbn  foUowstus 
friend^s  flight,  io  his  romantic  project  of  yet  completing  his  mo- 
r^  cure.  Their  colloquies,  in  which  thare  is  much  original  mat- 
ter about  the  social  compact,  are  of  the  longest ;  and  we  find  not 
in  them  one  word  worth  extracting.  The  friends  arrive  at  Chio, 
Sehm  having  heard  of  his  father^s  death.  He  bears  much  re- 
proach and  insult  from  his  worthy  brothers ;  who,  when  he  was 
suddenly  taken  ill,  and  believed  almost  dead,  make  a  fraternal 
attempt  to  strangle  him.  He  hears  the  welUaid  scheme,  and 
fflpoils  it  at  the  moment  of  execution,  by  starting  up  and  lodging 
the  contents  of  a  pistol  in  the  shoulder  of  one,  and  precipitatii^ 
the  other  down  stairs. 

Selim  quarrels  with  Spiridion,  ailer  having,  to  the  reader's 
amazement,  agreed  with  him  so  long.  Spiiidion  leaves  the 
island ;  and  the  fickle  pas^nate  Selim  would  give  the  world  to 
have  him  back  again.  He  had  left  a  banker^s  draft,  which  Se- 
lim indignantly  destroys.  He  is  inexorable.  The  punishment 
of  his  brothers  alone  consoled  him :  <^  Constantine  having  got  a 
**  broken  arm  in  the  conflict,  and  Eustathius  a  dislocated  hip. 
•*  These  were  the  only  incidents  which  gave  me  any  comfort" 

Selim  returns  to  Egypt  with  the  grand  Turkish  expedition, 
and,  entrusted  with  the  command  of  several  cor{»,  aids  in  the 
discomfiture  of  his  former  father-in-law  Suleiman.  The  captao- 
pasha  returns  with  his  armament  after  settling  the  afiairs  of 
Egypt,  in  expectation  of  a  rupture  with  Russia.  He  proposes 
to  our  hero  to  remain  in  the  dtadel  of  Cairo,  commander  of  a 
corps  of  Arnaoots,  or  to  go  back  to  Constantinof)le  and  obtaia 
promodon  in  the  expected  war.  The  following  will  give  his  de- 
termination, and  a  spedmen  of  the  maimer  in  which  the  fortu- 
iiate  adventurer  retrieved  his  finances  when  they  were  desperate. 

'*  Admiring  neither  the  Visier,  the  Schaich-el-beUed,  nor  the  Wekil,  and 
wishing  much  to  try  Valachia^  and  to  rejoin  Mavroyeni^  I  accepted  the  lat- 
ter. Tile  ransom  of  Suleiman's  TootooncQee  duly  paid  on  presentmg  his 
order^  the  well  lined  helt  of  a  Mameluke  whom  I  dicrobed  at  Sioot,  and  the 
liquidation  €f£  certain  old  claims  at  Cairo^  which  I  employed  those  ready  ac- 
countants iny  Arnaoots  to  settle^  had  gone  a  good  way  towards  repairii^ 
my  shattered  finances.  The  last  evening  of  my  stay  at  Cairo  added  another 
figure  to  the  balance  of  my  capital.  As  I  pas/sed  tnrough  a  narrow  lane^  an 
id-looking  fellow  suddenly  stopped  me,  and  drew  out  a  dagger.  I  started 
back :  but  instead  of  the  point  ne  turned  to  me  the  hilt,  left  the  han^jar  in 
my  ftuids,  and  disappeared.  The  weapon  was  covered  with  emeralds^  and 
of  considerable  valued  I  had  seen  it  before^  on  grand  occasions,  sparkle  in 
Ayoob's  girdle.  ^  I  never  display^  it  in  mine." 

The.  Austrians  join  the  Russians,  and  Wallachia  becomes  the 

scene  of  the  first  hostilities.     Selim,  with  ample  recommenda- 

tions,  is  received  and  promoted  by  his  old  master  Mavroyem, 

*  the  hospodar.     In  his  way  he  falls  in  with  a  party  of  the  de- 
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icendants  oF  Themistocles,  Alcibiades,  and  Demo^theties,  whom 
he  thus  describes : 

"  There  is^  gentle  reader^  a  district  in  the  Morea^  whose  inhabitants  are^ 
to  a  man^  h^gars  bv  profession.    Every  year^  as  soon  as  they  have  sown 
tneir  fields^. tfiese  industrious  members  of  society  abandon  their  villages  im- 
til  harvest  time^  and  sally  forth,  on  a  b^ging  curcuit,  through  the  different 
provinces  of  Roumili.    The  elders  and  chiSs  of  the  community  pkn  the 
nmte^  divide  the  provinces^  and  allot  to  each  detachment  its  ground.    They 
shorten  or  prolong  their  sojourn  in  the  different  places  they  visit,  according 
as  the  mine  of  charity  is  rich,  and  has  been  more  or  less  explored.  Through 
wastes  where  little  is  to  be  gleaned,  large  troops  travel  in  close  order,  but. 
<m  approaching  fruitful  districts  the  swarms  again  divide  and  spread.    Ac«  - 
cording,  to  his  peculiar  talent,  each  individual  undertakes  the  heartrrendii^: 
tale  of  mental  woe,  or  the  disgusting  display  of  bodily  suffering.     '  His. 
wife  and  children  died  of  hunger  by  me  road  side,  after  being  burnt  out  of 
house  or  home;' — or,  'he  has  an  incurable  leprosy  in  everv  joint;*— or, 
'  he  is  actually  giving  up  the  ghost  for  want  of  a  morsel  of  food !'    Old 
traders  grown  rich  by  their  indigence^  sell  out  to  young  beginners ;  and  the . 
children  of  the  society  remain  in  common,  so  that  each  female  may  in  turns* 
be  provided  with  a  pair  of  fatherless  twins,  to  be  duly  pinched  to  tears,  and' 
made  lustily  to  roar  out  whenever  compassionate  people  are  in  sight.    Unn ' 
ceasing  warfare  is  kept  up  With  interlopers  from  other  quarteri|»  who  trds-' 
pate  on  the  domain  of  this  regularly  organised  band.    Among,  its  meipbi^^ 
a  dislocated  limb,  or  a  disgusting  disease,  are  esteemed  peculiar  blessings  ; 
aQ  hereditary  complaint  is  a  sort  of  an  estate,  and  if  conspicuous,  and:  such' 
as  to  resist  tne  officious  remedies  of  the  chmtable,  confers  rank,  and  may- 
be  called  a  badge  of  nobility.    But  even  those  who  have  the  mislbnnne  ii^ 
labour  tmder  the  most  incurable  state  of  health  and  vigour,  .are  dext^cm,, 
if  not  radically  to  correct  this  perverseness  of  nature,  at  least  to  remove  iti^ 
untoward  external  appearance.    They  excel  ih  the  manufacture  of  count^-. 
feit  wouncls  and  mock  diseases;  and  llie  convulsions  of  a  demoniac  are; 
gracefulmovements  to  their  spontaneous. fits."  >   -^ 

He  has  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  Jbr  once^  wheu  be  dkk 
perses  this  worthy  band  with  a  good  ox-hide  whip,  j 

Selim  is  sent,  with  the  command  of  a  large  detachment,  te^ 
force  a  pass  defended  by  the  Austrians ;  but,  after  very  gallant 
fighting,  he  is  repulsed.  He  finds  himself  alone  in  the  middle, 
of  a  party  of  Austrian  hussars,  when,  on  the  point  of  being  cut- 
down,  he,  for  the  moment,  although  a  Mecca  pilgrim,  renounced 
the  creed  which  had  always  sat  so  lightly  upon  him,  and  calls^ 
out  in  Italian,  as  if  he  had  concerted  a  plan  for  desertion,  "  Sd 
you  heard  my  signal !  Assist  a  Christian !  rid  me  of  my  turban, 
and  let  me  have  a  hat  !*"  This  address  was  hailed  with  loud 
huzzas;  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Christian  ealloped  oft*  like, 
lightning  to  his  own  troops,  which  were  not  Sir  distant.  All 
goes  against  the  Turk ;  so  Mavroyeni  is  bow-strung  in  the  mosf 
Signified  way,  and  Selim  returns  to  Stambool,  notliing  the  better, 
in  any  one  imaginable  way,  of  his  Wallachian  campaign..  '''^ 
.  Although  the  adventurer  found  it  so  difficult  to  mend  hia 
morals,  he  resolves  to  mend  his  economy,  and  arranges  a  new 
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plAU  of  tfcfidn  for  his  4fl«r  li&,  btit  on6  whieh  will  ncit  itiearease 
the  reader^'s  esteem  for  him ;  he  resolves  to  get  money  by  ^yery' 
means,  but  ostennbly  by  commerce.  At  Smyrna  be  joins  ih  an 
adventure  with  a  solemn  Moslemin,  and  freights  a  ship  to 
Marseilles*  The  vessel  is  lost;  and  as  Selim  alone  had  insured 
the  whole  cargo»  his  predestinarian  fiartner,  who  bad  declined 
to  insure,  very  honourably  refnses  any  sha:^e  in  the  goods  paid 
by  the  assurers.  Selim  makes  considerably  more  than  cent,  per 
cent,  on  his  first  commercial  speculation !  The  steady  resolve 
to  be  a  merchttit  gives  way,  and  Selim  relapses  into  his  old 
faabitd  aoid  coarse  of  aetion.  Accidents  determine  iAM.  tk 
returns  to  Smyrna,  and  his  ambition  revives. 

'^  While  skudding  full  sail  down  the  stream  of  pleasure^  a  sudden  side- 
pu^Tof  the  most  extravagant  ambition  I  evar  yet  had  conceived^  blew  aerosa 
the  current^  and  drove  me  for  a  time  wholly  from  niy  forward  course*  It 
was  occasioned  by  a  report^  true  or  false^  but  sedulously  spread  at  Pera>  <^ 
the  state  of  complete  anarchy  into  which  had  fallen,  the  autocratical  bou-< 
doir  of  all  the  Russias,  by  the  dismissal^  or  discomfiture^  or  djeatb,  of  some, 
reigning  favourite.  Two  or  three  youngsters,  it  was  added,  gifted. only 
wim  overweening  presumption,  had  attempted  to  succeed  him^  But  had  died 
of  mere  fri^t  previous  to  their  installation.  In  this  situation  <^  a'ffidrs  it 
struck  me  tnat  I  might  have  a  ehaiice,  and  need  only  be  seen,  to  charm  and 
win  the  prize. 

"  It  seemed  worth  while  tiying,  every  Way. .  In  the  first  place,  a  Greek 
of  talent  was  always  Bvae  of  promotion  m  the  llussian  service.  It  is  true, 
I  had  been  in  that  <tf  the*  Turks ;  but  that  circumstance  only  I'endered  my 
posture  the  more  promising.  Friends  after  ndl  were  friends ;  while  enenoies  • 
must  be  won  over.  It  is  true,  moreover,  that  t&ere  was  a  great  diiiparity 
between  the  lady's  age  and  mine ;  but  I  knew  that  if  I  could  ge^  over  the 
objection,  she  would ;  and  in  order  not  to  let  it  arrest  me,  determined  only 
to  see  in  every  furrow  of  her  face  the  fdld  of  a  Well-filled  purse,  and  in 
every  spot  or  freckle  Mi  her  fair  skin,  the  insignia  of"  some  bfiBiaitt  cyder. 
Otice,  UMPeforje,  a  smavt  tight-laced  ooloael  itt  Cathenne'A  own  iMc^fftS^ 
body-guard,  who  doubted  me  rest  ?  Not  Anastasius'  for  ce^rtaui  F  '^CbiS 
of  age  nor  of  climate,"  cried  I,  ^^  shall  stop  me;  I  shall  grasp  at  sfl,  be« 
come  another  I'otemkin,  rule  an  empire,  have  a  court,  alternate  between 
arranging  fetes  efftd  planning  Campaigns;  ptcy  my  caid-fnoney  in  diamonds, 
make  miraaikswoTk  ctf  provinceay  plant  orange  and  dttolt  gloves  <AK  hating 
terracea  of  icicles,  and^  when  tired  of  illunu^ationa  dn  tiie  Neva,  set  ob  fire 
the  Bosphorus, — and  transport  the  seat  of  empire  ^om  the  vicxnity  of  tlie 
White  Sea,  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea !" 

From  this  he  is  awakened,  as  usual,  by  in  intrigue;  his 
principte  being,  **  whatever  tetnbts  let  me  f^ke,  whatever  bears 
<*  tfee  name  of  enjoyment,  henceforth  let  me,  while  I  can,  tfiake 
<^  my  own.***  Accordingly,  like  another  Anthony,  he  renounces 
the  world  for  love.  He  then  proceeds,  unlike  Anthony,  to  re- 
nounce one  love  for  another,  and  here  we  have  a  story  of  nearly 
one  hundred  pages,  of  one  of  the  most  common-place  Turkish 
intri^es  with  a  certain  fair  Euphrosyne,  whose  heart  he 
bre^s^  and  who^  leaving  him  a  son^  flies  from  him  and  dies. 
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trpofl  thfe  te  boatfds  fe^  thiW^  aSid  tAeSW  rdbh^ty  %  hot  coM^ 
mits  oftly  orief  dct,  wh^ri  the  rdbbed,  ttitnihg  mrt  ati  old  ac^^ 
qtiadntance,  gives  hiih  a  Ie<iturfe-^his  xaoti^^  and  a  eh^ck  for  as-^ 
miicli  tkbt^.  Awa^^  he  goes  fd  Bagdad,  and  gets  it  dridfe  iiKtO^ 
th^  fttouf  rf  the  rasha,  jirecisely  as  he?  did  irtto  that  <rf  Sufleiw 
mrift  of  C&ird.  At  the  afcrtie  of  favotir,  some  of  Ms  eneniiifes,  for 
i?^ith  frittadS  hfe  of  course  creatd^  a  plfelitiftfl  stfppty  Of  foes— » 
imbde'  the  Pashtf  j^  i*lind  #}th  the  belief  that  the  stranger  is  ift' 
ootfes]^^e^eti^e  ^th  th^  Wahabe^s,  lirhom  it  is  the  Pasha's  duty 
afla  ittteffest  to  w«f<«h  afid  o^pos^.  This  bippeitt  after  he  haS 
I'aisya  ^  eol^  df  B^Ks  irt  the  Pasta**s  seihrii^e;  \ri1!h  a  trionth'tf 
{$ay  iH  (h^  tr66ps^  in  hi^  {]iocket,  he  liifounts  his  horse,  ffi'^s  ic^c^ift 
thd  desert,  HiftJ  joins'  the  very  Wihabees  whom  he  was  8tisi)ect- 
ed  o?  fktqWrfng,  and  therehy  confirms  the  suspicions.  Thfe 
2tec6urit  6f  tiis  ^rossiiig  the  debert  is  spirited,  in  s^ife  of  its  in- 
veterate resemblance  m  the  matter  of  heat  and  sand,  and  S^ 
liiiei  wiMs  and  thirst,  {6  all  ofther  crossingsr    of   the   desert. 

3^he  Bedbwees  intercept  him  unexpectedly,  but  of  course  are 
elig^ted  with  him^  and  give  him  in  their  bread  and  salt  the 
pledge  of  safety,  and  superadd  a  recommendation  to  the  chief 
teibe  of  the  Wahabees,  the  grand  reformers  o^  islan&iism,  afnd  a 
guard  of  Bedowees  l^sides.  He  is^  as  usual,  the  favourite  of 
the  old  Schaich^  the  bosom  friend  of  his  son  Omar,  whom  he 
cifr^  of  a  wound  thfought  to  be  m6rtal,  and  speedily  the  hus- 
band of  his  eldest  daughter,  Aisch^,  who  ahinoys  him  with  her 
jealousy,  and  wearies  him  with  her  temper,  till  he  gets  a-propps 
rid  of  her,  by  her  falling  from  her  camel  on  her  head,  and  dying 
ofl  the  $pet.: 

Agaitt  ^Sie^cutribered,  our  hero  id  fe^y,,  tm  usttal,  Xia  be  dis- 
lodg«i  This  is  managed  by  the  Pasha  of  BagdfCd,  whp,  dis- 
co\^ering  his  retreat,  reverses  the  accusation,  and  succeeds  in 
impressing  the  tVahabees  that  the  stranger  is  a  spy  from  Bag^ 
dad.  DismtsiSdl  from  th^  tribe  being  the  only  pertadty,  he  answers 
the  adcus^tibii  Vrith  indignant  silence,  and  win<is  his  way. 

llet^  is  a  hiatv^  in  the  history,  according  to  the  editor,—.., 
but  Selim  eEoierges^  in  high  favour  with  another  Arat)  tribe,  anc( 
is  At  once  enriched  with  more  costly  jewels  than  he  can  conceal, 
the  frcdt  of  ari  Attack  ilpon  the  grand  caravan  of  merchants  and 
pilgrims  returning  from  liiecca !  This  spoil  he  considers  quite 
justly  his  own,  inasmuch  as  when  he  called  to  the  owner  to  stop 
and  delivet  it,  he  was  dared  to  take  as  much  as  he  could.  His 
wealth  beiiig  now  immense,  he  resolves  to  be  at  least  honest  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life ;  and  returns  to  Smyrna  in  quest  of 
his  child  Alexis,  for  whom  his  bosom  feels  more  than  a  parent  s 
affection.     The  chUd,  how  four  years  old,  is  not  found  at  Smyr« 
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ha;  the  wpman  to  whom  it  waa  commiited,  h«s«lso  dkappear- 
ed.  He  resolves  to  fiiid  his  child,  if*  he  were  to  search  the 
world  for  him.  We  consider  what  follows  as  the  mo^t  interest- 
iagpart  of  the  lengthened  memoirs,  both  in  the  incidenjts  it  re- 
lates, and  the  feelings,  for  the  first  time  social,  and  not  profli- 
gate and  selfish,  which  impel  his  search.  He  visits  Acre,  and 
we  have  a  spirited  account  of  our  old  friend  Djezzar,  wilh  his 
mutilated  subjects,  without  noses,  ears,  hands,  &c.  walkiog 
about  the  streets.  He  is  disguised  as  a  Santon  in  rag$,  and 
thus  conceals  his  wealth,  till  he  gets  it  secured  at  Constantino- 
ple. He  is  in  despair  about  his  lost  child,  and  has  almost  given 
up  the  pursuit,  when  he  hears  of  a  foreign  consul  at  Ale^a^dria, 
and  his  lady  having  bribed  away  a  woman  at  Smyrna,  who  had 
the  care  of  a  beautiful  boy,  after  which  the  child  was  no  ionger, 
seen  in  Smjrma.  For  the  third  time  he  lands  in  Egypt,  and 
soon  finds  the  house  of  the  consul. 

'^  Apprehensive  lest  the  light  of  a  stranger  in  the  Turkish  garb  might 
alarm  the  family^  I  first  gave  a  gentle  knock.  No  one  answered:— I  then 
repeated  the  summons.  A  domestic  at  last  appeared.  '  Both  his  master 
and  mistress  were  out/  he  said^  '  and  it  was  uncertain  when  they  would 
return.' 

'*  ^  Had  they  a  child  with  them  ?'  I  asked. 

'' '  There  was  a  child  in  the  house.' 

"  '  Found  at  Smyrna, — and  belonging  to  a  stranger?' 

*'  '  Oh  no !  brought  up  in  the  faimly  by  its  own  mother.' 

"  This  seemed  to  dash  all  my  hopes  to  the  ground !  However;  '  mig^t 
I  see  the  little  boy?'  I  ksked.  , 

"  He  too  had  been  taken  out  to  walk. 

"'Where?' 

«  '  It  was  impossible  to-tell.' 

'^  Perplexed,  I  now  left  word  I  would  call  again,  and  withdrew  from  the 
door  in  deep  despondency.  Yet  when  I  reflected  that. the  servants  might 
be  stransers  to  the  concerns  of  their  ipasters,  and  these  latter  not  desirous 
to  own  tneir  little  favourite  a  foundling,  I  did  not  entirely  despair.  I  pjw* 
ed  up  and  down  the  road  in  sight  of  the  mansion,  to  watch  the  coming 
home  of  the  inftint.  / 

'^  Nor  was  I  long  without  descryii^  at  a  distance  a  child  approachingy 
whose  dress  belonged  not  to  the  county.  A  female  held  it  by  the  hand;^ 
but  from  her  my  very  first  glance  recoiled  as  from  a  total  stranger,— one 
whQ  bore  not  the  least  resemblance  to  the  nurse  of  my  Alexis: 

/' '  It  cannot  be  he !'  sighed  I  to  myself; — '  and  yet,  so  playfully  did  ti» 
little  fellow  trip  along,  so  erect  was  his  gait,  and  so  noble  his  mien;  with 
so  lively  and  inquisitive  a  manner  did  he  stop  to  survey  each  new  object  on. 
his  way,  that  I  envied  his  too  happy  parents,  and  could  immediately  have 
given  up  all  patemial  claims  elsewnere,  for  a  good  title  in  the  treasure  be- 
fore me.  ^  An !'  thought  I,  ^  had  this  angel  been  my  own  I  But  as  he  drew  - 
nearer,  as  by  degrees  I  discerned  more  of  his  countenance  and  his  featores^ 
as  I  became  enabled  more  distinctly  to  trace  the  outHne  of  his  ^ereueaad 
radiant  front,  of  his  dimpled  downy  cheek  and  of  his  wavy  coral  lip>  ^ 
above  all  he  himself,  with  a  look  at  once  arch  and  innocent,  fixed  upon  me 
his  full  bright  eye — that  eye  which  so  eloquently  spoke  the  heaven  oi  ^ 
heart,r-^  God  f  .0  God !  all  Euphrosyn^  at  once  burst  upon  my  sense;' 
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entireciOBiiiaicM  in  an  inttent 'fitted my  miiid.    libit  tt  mttst  be^  it  wasmj 
own  Alexii,  my  own  babe^  Ibehela ! 

^'  Unable  to  repress  my  emotion^  I  darted  forward^  and  was  going^  to 
clasp  my  cbild  to  my  bosom^  when  the  woman^  who  already  from  a  distance 
had  noticed  my  eager  lopk^  and  had  made  a  drcnit  to  avoid  me^  frightened 
at  my  frantic  manner^  snatched  up  the  infant^  and  ran  screaming  to  the 
house. 

"  Fearful  of  increasing  her  alarm^  I  purposely  slackened  my  pace^  and 
gare  her  time  to  gain  admittance  ere  I  followed  her  lovely  charge  to  the 
door :  but  when  Idid^  I  found  it  immovably  closed  against  me.  No  en- 
treaty^ however  earnest^  could  obtain  its  being  re-opened.  '  Strangers^'  was 
the  plea,  *  never'  were  admitted  when  the  Consul  was  abroad.'  I  was  not 
even  allowed^  hard  as  I  begged  for  it,  another  view  of  my  Alexis  from  wiUi- 
out  '  What  business  could  I  have  with  the  child  ?  An  evil  eye,  or  an 
evil  intent  must  with  reason  be  apprehended ;'  and  lest  I  should  by  my  ur- 
gency confirm  the  growing  distrust,  I  at  last  retired.  But  I  had  beheld  my 
boy ;  and  the  tumult  in  my  breast,  though  extreme,  was  a  tumult  of  bliss ! 

*'  As  soon  ae,  by  my  calculation,  the  Consular  pair  must  be  come  home, 
I  called  again.  After  a  little  parleying  within,  of  which  I  oeuld  not  guess 
the  drift,  I  was  told  I  might  see  the  lady. 

"  This  promised  well. — '  For  the  wife  to  encounter  m^r  visit' — ^thought  I, 
-^'  she  must  know  my  business,  and  have  made  up  her  mind  to  acquiesce 
in  my  right.'  I  was  ushered  into  a  back  chamber,  where  however  so  many 
attendants  crowded  in  after  me,  that  it  looked  as  if  they  either  intended  or 
expected  some  violence. 

"  Presently  walked  in  a  stately  xhatron,  who,  disdaining  to  be  seated,  and 
of  course  keeping  me  standing,  asked  with  a  sort  of  lofty  civility  in  what 
she  could  oblige  me,  but,  when  informed  of  the  purport  of  my  visit,  afiect- 
ed  the  utmost  amazement  at  my  demand.  ^  She  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
circmnstanees  alluded  to, — had  no  stranger's  child  under  her  roof.  The  lit- 
tle boy  I  met  was  the  son  of  her  own  servant : — the  mother,  marrying  again, 
had  left  him  in  her  care ;  and  she  had  no  knowledge  of  any  other  cmkl.  As 
to  the  Smyrna  transaction  upon  which  I  founded  my  claim,  it  must  be  the 
invention  of  some  idle  person,  or  the  report  of  some  enemy.'  In  a  word, 
my  Alexis  was  refused  me,  and  all  my  entreaties  could  not  even  obtain  me 
the  permission  to  cive  him  a  single  embrace.  It  was  feared  I  might  cast 
some  spell  upon  the  child.  '  In  fact' — ^it  was  observed — ^  I  might  have 
done  so  already. :'  and  presently  the  lady,  affecting  apprehensions  for  her- 
self, hastily  withdrew,  while  her  servants  peremptorily  urged  me  not  to  pro- 
tract my  intrusion." 

For  many  days,  he  watches  the  door  from  his  lodgings,  cho- 
sen from  having  it  in  view,  and  diuly  sees  his  child  sporting  be- 
fore it,  but  very  strictly  watched.  He  for  the  time  gives  no 
cause  of  alarm;  but  his  object  does  not  advance;  till  advised 
by  an  old  acquaintance,  whom  he  recognises,  sufficiently  absurd- 
ly, enacting  a  ghost  in  the  moonlight  among  the  catacombs,  he 
resolves  to  extract  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  ConsuPd  house, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  by^  a  false  alarm  of  fire ;  and  having 
previously  provided  a  vessel  in  the  harbour,  to  seize  the  child, 
and  instantly  put  to  sea  with  it. .  The  description  of  the  execu- 
tion of  this  plan  woqld  justify  our  extracting  it,  if  we  could  find 
room. 
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The  child  soM  beeomeB  attached  to  his  iftthier,  mi  SelWi 
bliss  is  perfect.  The  Consuless,  from  whom  the  diiid  haS  bet^n 
taken,  writes,  with  much  title  to  our  sympathy,  thus,  to  the  fj^ 
iher: 

*'  Palatal  rkhts  Qvn  the  ffffypnng  of  unwedded  love  are  ii]i|ic|cii0v)^ 
ed  in  law^  and  by  you  could  not  even  be  maintained  in  equity.  Your  child 
must  have  perished  but  for  the  owe  of  strai^gerB :  and,  after  ppms^  <^ne 
)iad  cultivated  its  young  mind^  as  Y^ll  as  siipplied  all  its  wants^rri^oi^  M 
rescued  it  from  ignorance  and  ^m  vice,  91s  wdl  ap  4o|aEi  vfiaetj  aiii  ^eaii), 
^t  belonged  not  to  you  to  reap  w)iat  you  ha4  not  sowed*  Tp  Vv(^  yiM^ 
up  into  your  unhallow/ed  han^s  the  a|)g^l,  whose  keen  sensil^tioi  I  Ui 
pieced  myself  by  the  very  pains  taken  to  jchierish  d^ezn,  aji^er  to  ef^^  tp 
the  risk  or  being  wounded ;  to  have  tami^y  suifered  that  ange}  to  pMB^-«f 
it  was  likely  to  do  imdcr  your  giuidsnce, — ^not  pnly  from  oonsequ^nte  to  con- 
tempt, and  from  care  to  negle^,  but  ^om  purity  tq  comfption,  and  fpm 
happiness  to  misery.  I  must  hsve  been  jiexeft  of  qommpp  liu^aoity  3  »pi 
had  you  possessed  the  feelings  of  a  fatjier,  you  ypprself  mv^p  have  mMi 
the  tried  and  tender  guardian  of  ypur  ol&pring  to  ha^e  ^ver  xeamof^»  ^ 
■he  was  become,  its  mother.' 

*<  *  You  did  not:  you  recovered  yoqr  boy,  and  iiandered  I19a  an^y  duld- 
less.  Yet  s^ch  is  the  love  I  still  bear  your  Akw,  th^l^  ifor  l^  mke  I  even 
hmnble  myself  before  you,  and  stoop  to  prefer  a  prayer  tp  him  Whoio  other- 
wise I  must  have  cursed ;  and  it  is  this : — that  yop  will  duly  Vf^  m  yow 
mind  the  situation  and  prospects  of  which  your  rashmeai  has  vwxA  ypur 
child,  by  wresting  hip  from  my  arms ;  and  thal^  you  wiU  ^heiifle  deduce 
how  heavy  is  become  in  his  behalf  your  own  responsibility,  ai]4  how  mudi 
it  behoves  you  to  do,  in  order  to  rn^ke  him  am^oids  for  all helu^hfl^  Per* 
form  this  with  religious  i^texitiifss ;  be  §d  tender  a  father  «a  ypu  hav^betP 
is  thoughtless  one ;  and  ypu  may  still  at  h^r  laat  hpur  obtain  the  Uesflogs 
of  the  once  happy 

Selim  viaits  Naples  and  Rome ;  and  having  no  farther  otcA- 
ftion  for  the  turban,  most  conscientiously  throws  it  pj^,  jr^sumes 
his  old  ap]3elIation  of  Anastasius,  ^nd  be^mei^,  for  1^  ^^c^^ 
time,  a  Christian.  Intending  to  aettle  at  Trieste,  he  iembarics 
for  that  place ;  but  on  the  passage  hia  child  is  taken 'alati$|iD^y 
ill.  What  follows,  we  consider  uie  most  pathetic  pissage  m  ule 
memoirs.     A  calm  a,t  sea  has  almost  driven  him  to  despair. 

^^  In  this  way  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day  rolled  on,  without  any 
piDgms  jn  our  voya^,  while  all  I  had  left  to  do  was  to  sit  doubled  oyer  my 
child's  couch,  Wj^tdu^g  all  his  waists,  an^  studjin^  all  his  look8,-*-tryw& 
but  in  vain,  to  discover  some  amen(hnept.  /  O  for  ttM)f|e  ^p^'rrl^^ 
thought, — '  when  a  calm  at  sea  appeared  an  uatolerable  evil,  onljr  beoMMe  it 
ptopped  some  tide  of  folly,  or  delayed  somie  scheme  of  vice  V 

**  At  last  one  afternoon,  wh«i,  totally  eidiausted  y^ith  wan^  of  alecjp,  I 
sat  down  by  my  child  in  all  the  composure  of  torpid  despair,  tbe  sailors 
rushed  in  one  and  al^  t-HTor  ^even  they  had  felt  i;ny  agP9y>  aad  dpaHed  i»^ 
boy.  They  came  to  cheer  me  with  Dettor  tidings.  A  ^u^epae  hadjufit  epnng 
up !  The  waves  had  again  b^un  to  Hbpie;  uid  the  lazy  Jkeel  to  sdr.  A^ 
minute  pressed  on  minute  the  motion  of  the  ship  became  swifter;  and  pre* 
sently^ — as  if  nothing  had  been  wanting  but  a  first  impulsej|-<-we  9g^ 
4ashed  through  the  waves  with  all  our  former  speed. 
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,€<  d^erf  lurariKm  becm^  us  vidbly  neixfr  iheiiunoBt  xcieeMc^tli^  deep 

Adriatic^  and  the  end  of  our  journey.  Pola  fleemed  to  glide  by  like  a  yi<* 
sjl<Ni :  presently  we  passed  Fiutue :  we  saw  Capo  d'lstria  but  a  few  minutes ; 
>-at  la'st  we  descried  Trieste  itself!  Another  half  hoiir^  and  every  separate 
hoose  became  visible ;  and  not  long  after  we  ran  full  sail  int9  the  harbour. 
Tiie  sails  were  taken  in^  the  mehor  was  droppedi  and  a  boat  instantly  came 
a|<»ig8ide. 

>^  All  the  necessary  .pr^arationfl  iiad  been  nuide  £or  imme^tely  .conarey- 
ing  my  patient  on  shore.  Wrapped  up  in  a  shawl^  he  was  lifted  out' of  hia 
.crib;,  isai  on  a  pill^w^  and  lowered  into  the  boat,  wh«re  I  hdd  hm  in  my 
lap,  protected  to  the  best  of  my  power  from  the  roughness  of  the  blast  and' 
the  dasJiing  of  the  spray,  until  we  reached  the  quay. 

'^  In  my  distress  I  had  totally  forgotten  the  taint  contracted  at  Melada, 
.  4ind  had  purposed,  the  instant  we  stepped  on  shore,  to  carrjr  my  child  straight 
to  a  physician.  New  anguiah  pierced  my  soul  when  two  bayonets  crossed 
Vpon.wy  breast  forced  me,  in  spite  of  my  alternate  supplication  and  rage^ 
to  remain  on  the  jettee,  there  to  wait  his  coming  and  his  previous  scrutiny 
of  <dl  our  healthy  crew.  All  I  could  obtain  as  a  special  favour  was  a  mes- 
senger to  hurry  his  approach,  while,  panting  for  his  arrival,  I  sat  down  wiA 
my  Alexis  in  my  arms  under  a  law  shed  which  kept  c^  a  pelting  diower^ 
I  scarce  know  how  long  this  situation  lasted.  My  mind  w^s  so  wrapped  ^p 
iiji  the  4ft]^gcf  o^  ™y  ^oy  as  to  remain  wholly  imconscious  of  ^e  bustle 
around,  except  when  the  removal  of  some  cask  or  barrel  forced  me  to  shift 
my  statipn. '  Yet,  while  wholly  deaf  to  the  unceasing  din  of  the  p^ce,  I 
jcould  discern  the  faintest  rumour  t^at  seemed  'to  announce  the  approadung 
physician.  >0  how  I  cursed  his  unfeeling  delay :  how  J  w^ul4  h^^e  paved 
Ills  way  :wilh  gold,  to  have  hastened  his  coming ! — ^d  yet  a  something 
Tvhispered  continually  in  my  ear  that  the  utmost  speed  of  mai^  no  longer 
could  aVail. 

'^  Ah !  that  fit  least,  confirmed  in  this  sad  persuasion,  I  mi^t  have  tast- 
ed .the  heart-rending  pleasure  of  be^^ng  upon  my  departing  child  the  last 
earthly  endearments ! — ^but,  tranquil,  composed  and  softly  slumbering  as  he 
looked,  I  feared  to  disturb  a  repose,  on  which  I  founded  my  only  remainjLng 
hopes.  All  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  my  despair,  I  saw  a  sort  of  smile  light 
up  my  darling's  features^"  j^nd,  hard  as  I  strove  to  guard  against  all  vain  il- 
lusions, I  could  not  at  this  sight  stop  a  ray  of  gladness  from  gliding  vin- 
ehedced  into  ;ny  .trembling  heart,  Short  however  wis  the  joy;  soon  va- 
nished the  deceitM  sympliom  1  On  a  closer  view  it  only  ajppeared  to  have 
be^  a  sli^t  convulsion  which  had  hurried  over  my  child  s  .now  tranquil 
countenance,  as  will  sometimes  darit  oyer  the  smooth  'mirror  o{  a  dormant 
lake  the  image  of  a  bird  iii  the  aiir.  It  looked  like  the  response  of  a  depart- 
ing angel,  to  those  dread'y  oii  high,  ihat  bailed  his  speedy  coming.  '  TTie 
soul  of  my  Alexis  was  fast  preparing  for  its  flight. 

^  L^t  he  might  feel  ill'  at  ease  in  my  lap,  1  laid  him  down  upon  my 
fsloak,  find  kneeled  by  jhis  ^i^  to  watch  the  growing  change  in  his  features. 
The  present  now  was  all  to  pie :  the  future  I  knew  I  no  longer  should  reck. 
Feeling  my  breath  dose  to  his  (^eek,  he  lialf  opened  his  eye,  looked  a^  if 
after  a  long  absence  again  suddenly  recognisin|[  his  father,  and-^^ttikg 
out  his  Ktlle  mouth — seemed  to  cr^ve  one  last  token  ojf  love*  The  tenij)ta- 
tion  was  too  powerful :  I  gently  pessed  my  lip  upon  that  of  my  babe^  and 
eatliered  from  it  the  proffered  kii^s.  Life's  last  faint  spark  was  just  going 
torth^  and  J  caught  it  on  the  threshold.  Scarce  had  I  Sisvm  back  my  face, 
when  all  respiriation  ceased*  His  eye^itrin^  broke,  his  features  fell,  and 
his  limbs  stiffened  for  ever.  All  was  over  r  Alexia  was?  no  more— Euphro- 
isyne  avenged,— ^and  Anasta^us  the  wretch  he  had  long  deserved  to  be  ( 
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'  ''IihednoteatB^  iinoinmltMil;  I  made  mynif  Iwt  >  iiftCilL  ftr^a^ 
gapiDg  inultitiide :  but^  oidned.  to  the  Laiaretto^  I  thiew  ny  cloak  of#- 
what  had  been  my  heart's  best  treasure,  and,  with  the  sacred  burlhen  in  wm 
arms,  silently  proceeded  to  where  I  was  shown  my  temporary  prisoR.  Theeft, 
in  the  lonely  cell  allotted  for  my  more  favouied  confinement,  I  fonnd  leiaiiie 
to  make  mysdf  acquainted  wiw  my  grief,  and  to  contemf^te  in  its  altoed 
-^its  new  condition,  that  countenance,  that  fcnrm  and  those  featmea,  onoe 
aO  the  company  I  ooyeted  upon  thia  globe,  and  now  leavuig  me  in  sc^tude, 
though  placed  by  my  side." 

Yet  after  all,  we  cannot  sympathise  even  with  the  affection  of 
such  a  wretch  as  Anastasius.  We  feel  that  he  has  no  right 
either  to  the  joys  or  the  sorrows  of  virtuous  affections.  There 
ought  to  be— there  is  no  happiness  on  earth  for  such  a  man. 

The  remainder  of  the  last  volume  is  a  very  detailed  statement 
of  all  the  tardy  compunctions  and  confessions,  and  a  poweiiful 

Eicture  of  the  despair  of  so  profligate  a  character,  when  stricken 
y  the  hand  of  a  just  providence.  '  Many,  very  many  reflections 
are  set  down,  and  the  reader  saved,  as  usual,  all  the  trouble  of 
thinking  for  himself. 

The  injuries  Anastasius  received  when  carrying  his  child  on 
board  of  ship  at  Alexandria,  so  seriously  afiected  his  health,, 
that  he  was  aware  he  had  not  long  to  live.  He  settles  in  m  vil- 
lage, and  becomes  acquainted  with  a  retired  officer  and  bis  wif^ ; 
a  couple  of  singular  merit,  and  marvellous  contentment  in  po- 
verty. To  them  he  recounts,  in  the  intervals  of  pain,  his  exr 
.traoidinary  history ;  and  at  their  urgent  request  permits  Con- 
rad, who,  his  wife  says,  "  is  so  good  a  penman,*"  to  write  it  down 
to  his  dictation. 

''  Once  or  twice^  indeed^  increasing  weakness  has  heen  near  putting  a 
stop  to  my  work  in  the  midst  of  its  progress.  Each  time^  however,  the 
performance  was,  after  a  short  interruption,  again  duly  resumed :— «nd  Hea- 
ven has  at  last  permitted  its  completion. 

^*  At  thirty-nYe  I  here  complete  its  last  page  and  sentence.  At  thirty-five  I 
take  leave  or  aM  further  earthly  conoems:  at  thirty-fire  I  dose,— neter  more 
to  re-open  it*<*the  crowded  volume  of  my  toilaome  life.  In  a  ftw  wedte^ 
days— perhaps  hours— will  for  ever  drop  over  my  person^  my  actions,  and 
my  errors,  we  dark  curtain  of  death : — when  notning  will  remain  of  the 
once  vain  and  haughty  Anastasius,  but  an  emp^  name,  and  a  heap  of  noi- 
some ashes. 

"  O  ye  who  tread  their  scattered  remnants ! — ore  you  execrate  that  namf, 
the  theme  of  so  much  obloquy,  remember  my  suffenngs :  be  meidfal  to  i^y 
memory, — ^and  may  Heaven's  mercy  rest  upon  yoarselves !" 

<^  Here  ends  the  author's  own  narrative :  what  follows  has  been  addied 
from  the  account  of  the  gentleman  he  names  Conrad.  . 

"  Anastasius,  having  completed  the  last  pages  of  his  memoirs  with  great 
efibrt  only,  fell  almost  immediately  after  into  an  irr^ediable  languor. 
Every  day  that  dawned  now  threatened— or  rather  promised — to  be  his  last: 
for  his  existence  was  become  so  full  of  misery,  that  his  end  seemed  desirable. 
Yet  could  not  his  sufferings— intense  as  they  were— for  a  moment  subdue 
his  fortitude.    Never  waa  he  heard  to  utter  a  syllable  of  impatience  or  owftr 
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C^  1i(h«Beie»iiift  cUl^ty  psrnlittedilim  |o  oonvene,  tke  theme  wbb 
ateed  diaild.  '  Were  my  heart  opeaed' — ^aid  he  one  day--*'  you  would 
^d  hi»  name  inscribed  in  its  core.  In  the  winning  of  my  Alexis  I  lost 
health  and  strength^  but  it  was  the  losing  of  him  which  gave  me  the  death 
blow.  Now  that  nothing  more  remains  for  me  to  do  but  to  prepare  for  my 
exit,'  I  oould  have  wished— had  I  been  a  great  man. .  enabled  to  indulge  aU 
his  fanciea— to  be  carried  to  the  q»ot  where  he  lies^  there  to  breathe  my  last 
by  his  beloved  side :  but  such  luxuries  an  outcast^  a  homeless  wanderer 
must  not  think  of.  Enough  for  me^  when  my  hour  is  at  hand^  to  have  in 
his  gentle  spirit  an  angel  on  high^  to  intercede  with  his  Father' in  Heaven^ 
for  his  mortal  one  departing  this  earth.' 

'^  The  third  morning  after  this  speech,  Conrad,  coming  in  at  an  early  . 
hour,  found  not  his  patient,  as  usual,  on  his  pillow.    Anaatasius  had  made 
shift  to  creep  out  of  bed,  and  was  kneeling  on  a  chair  on  which  rested  his 
£ice.    At  first  he  seemed  in  a  swoon  : — but  discerning  the  approach  of  his 
friend,:  he  held  out  his  trembling  hand  to  him,  and,  trying  to  raise  his  head, 
faintly  cried  out, — '  Heaven  takes  pity  at  last    Thanks,  O  thanks  for  all 
your  goodness !' — ^and  immediately  relapsed.     After  a  second  interval  of  ap-  - 
^ent  absence,  a  second  fit  of  momentary  consciousness  followed,  when  , 
Conrad  stooping.  Heard  the  poor  sufferer  utter,  but  in  a  voice  almost  extinct, — 
'  O  my  Alexis,  I  cornel*  and  immediately  saw  his  head  fall  forward  again. " 
Conrad  now  tried  to  lift  him  into  bed,  in  order  that  he  might  be  more  at 
ease*    There  was  no  o<^casion :  Anastasius  was  no  more. 

"  His  body,  laid  out — ^by  those  who  owed  him  their  restoration  to  comfort 
and«ffluence«— in  a  sort  of  state,  was  by  them  committed  to  its  last  mansion 
with  somewhat  mor^  solemnity  than  he  had  desired.  They  inherited  half 
his  property :  the  other  half  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  poor  of  the  place  ; 
and,  though  staunch  Roman  Catholics,  its  inhabitants,  it  is  said,  still  blesa 
the  memory  of  the  young  Greek."  * 

The  following  Note  we  take  to  be  a  satire  by  the  author  on 
the  enthusiastic  paternal  feelings  of  his  hero : 

'^  The  editor  acknowledges  that  the  effect  produced  by  the  loss  of  his 
child  on  a  man  like  Anastasius,  seemed  to  him— even  allowing  for  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  adrentuter's  situation — somewhat  improbable,  until  in  Mari- 
Ber's  account  of  Finow,  king  of  the  Tonga  islands,  he  found  what  power 
the  feelings  of  nature  will  sometimes,  among  semi-barbarous  nations^  retain 
even  ora:  minds  in  other  respects  ferocious  and  pitiless." 

Sueh  are  the  memoirs  of  a  Greek,  which  extend  to  no  less 
than  1^4  closely  printed  pages.  When  we  saw  the  type,  the 
inadequacy  occurred  to  us  of  the  power  of  human  genius  to 
keep  us  awake,  throughout  the  perusal ;  at  least  without  our 
aiding  the  author  by  avoiding  an  immense  deal  of  matter  utter- 
ly irrelevant.  We  were,  therefore,  little  surprised  to  find,  what 
we  anticipated,  prolixity  measureless  ;  not  only  in  the  narrative, 
but  in  discussions,  reflections,  recapitulations,  soliloquies,  and  all 
the  known  means  and  modes  of  loading  a  story,  and  lengthening 
a  book.  Numerous  pages  of  real  history,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
to  be  found,  in  substance,  in  all  annual  registers  and  other 
chronicles,  amount  to  positive  plagiarism :  but  even  the  fiction 
wants  interest;  we  get  tired  of  the  adventurer  himself  in  the  un- 
varying succession  of  his  chances.  The  characters,  it  is  true,  are 
changed,  the  places  are  shifted,  but  the  incidents  have  a  resem- 
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Uaooe  00  emmtMf  aa  to  cueate  in  Am  radkr  all  Hm  Mmrf  oC  n^ 
petition.  We  wen  well  nigh  dwd  of  ow  task  irf*  fraaamg  an 
abstract.  There  is  a  monotony  in  Mahpnietap  custopiii  loan- 
ners,  amours,  and  politics,  £bU1  to  tba  inti^rest  of  any  w^rk,  «t 
least  any  long  work,  wUdi  attempts  to  pouitrw  twai<  Coib' 
Btantinople,  Cairo,  Bagdad,  Damaseiis,  vaiy  looatiy  but  sot  ne- 
rally  •;  tne  surly,  selfira,  proud,  cruel,  sensual  Muslemip,  is  the 
same  in  all.  The  author  could  not  have  selected  a  portian  of 
this  earth's  surface  so  extended,  £Mr  a  series  of  «df  antlive^  of  V 
littL  variety. 

We  think  we  see  a  grmd  mistake  in  the  imagination  of 
**  Anastasius.^    One  of  the  master-spirits  of  our  time  h4S  suq* 
ceeded  in  reaping  from  one  apd  tb^  same  field,  tb«  iqost  pppuUr 
poems  and  the  most  fascinating  novels  of  the  present  age.    But 
every  field  is  not  so  convertible ;  to  say  nothing  of  tht  pewer 
of  every  cultivator.     The  genius  we  nave  alluded  to  wouW 
have  been  the  last  to  fall  into  sqah  an  error  as  ip  here  ex^sv* 
pUfied.     Mahometans,  in  a  poet's  hiinds,  axe  poetical  pmaa* 
ages;  for  the  tales  of  the  AraMan  Nights  ape  as  essentially 
poems  as  the  Giaour  and  th^  Corsair ;  out  an  analysis,  in  a 
novel,  of  the  ever^-day  of  the  dwl}  ModemiRj  pf  the  unv^ing 
iiniformity  of  Idasks  and  harems,  is  insu^xirtable ;  and  th#  «vii 
is  only  aggravated  by  changing  about  among  the  Suleimans  an' 
Osmans  and  Achmets,  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  whose  xj^ffi^ 
riers  present  no  variety,  whose  very  vices,  tyrannies,  and  crimes, 
are  stamped  for  ever  with  a  disgusting  identity.     Nq !  a  Cairo 
novel  will  not  do.    A  Byron  fis  little  as  a  SpQtt  wonlcl  Hn 
4reamed  of  writing  one ;  and  that  Byron  was  not  tbe  author  of 
that  before  us,  we  had  another  demohstration-M.the  length  of  its 
.  detwls.     He  would  have  concentrated  the  whple  in  one-third  of 
the  space,  and  thereby  incalculably  increased  its  elasticity.    Of 
the  prose  of  "  Anastasius^  he  could  not  be  g^il^^  for  its  very 
best  passages  are  ngt  nearly  up  to  his  pitcji.     But  we  were  be- 
ginning  to  oe  very  patiept  in  our  ignoraupe ;  and  to  think  an  in- 
dulgent public  were  benefiting  by  the  exercise  of  the  sspie  vir- 
tue, when  the  appearance  pf  a  second  edition  dispelled  all  sus- 
pense, by  adducin|^  Mr.  Thomas  ^ope  as  the  I'emppnsible  pcr- 
^nage*.  In  brief,  then,  of  *^  Apastasius**  wf  concluoe,  th«t  if  U  ^ 
the  book  of  the  day,  it  is  becfiiise  there  is  fpr  the  time  no  other;  but 
it  will  not  take  its  place  arnopg  standard  novels.  '  Its  ineritj»  as  a 
fcble  are  top  slender  for  the  mere  lovers  of  story,  even  were  it 
divested  of  its  didactic  details  \^ — and  its  passages  of  elomieiice^ 
of  pathos*-or  of  hunioi^r^  fire  neither  oi  the  value  nor  the  num- 
ber to  tempt  to  a  second  pef  usal  t^^it  oth^r  cli^s  of  reader?  who 

*  This  gentleman  has  ackwakdged  AnastsshiSi 
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care  lest  finr  (be  Snodevtts  thra  the  aantiiiieDte  of  the  compoBtioo: 
But  000  of  ita  qualiliest  to  the  cr^t  of  the  age,  is  aione  su^ 
ciiftt  to  by  it  on  the  8hel&**at»  impurity*  This  is  an  ab^oluU 
Wemiflh  i  uoremoved  by  the  poetical  justice,  ample  though  it  be, 
wUcb  puaisbea the  impure^  and  morally  absolves  the  author; 
aaci  whidi  must  ibr  ever  wfit  for  comixioa  use  the  work  which 
it  taioti,  asjong  aagemus,  in  its  more  exalted  ^«Pe,  and  nobler 
adieu,  ebaU  aootinue  to  el^ighte^  and  delight  without  cootamip 
natiiig  aiaakindk 


An.  V,  Th$  Angd  tf^^  Worlds  an  Jraiian  Tale :  Sebastian^ 
a  Spmkht  Tm  i  wiHA  other  Poems.  By  the  Eev.  GEoaaJi; 
CaoT^Y,  A-M,  Loudoo,  John  W^ren,  1820.  Pp.  199, 
8vo. 

\t  £  shall  not  pretend  to  decide  whether  the  inereasiog  relish 
for  WQrka  of  imaginative  power,  and  so  the  increased  demand  has 
proved  the  cause,  or  mepely  been  the  consequence  why  the  poeits 
of  Qur  Jtinpes  should  stancl  so  pre-eminently  distinguished,  and 
t)ieir  productions  appear  more  numerous  and  brilliant  than  dur- 
\ng.  perhaps,  any  former  period  of  our  literature.  Those  who 
deEji^t  in  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  intellect,  may  congra- 
^late  themselves  that  they  should  live  in  an  age  almost  unexam- 
pled for  the  fertility,  as  well  as  the  grandeur  and  perfection  with 
which  these  efforts  have  been  produced.  Besides  the  great  and 
exalted  names  who  hold  the  first  and  most  conspicuous  rank 
aipoog  the  followers  of  the  muses,  there  are  others,  ^<  sons  of  pro- 
mise,**  rising  to  distinction,  and  to  whom  we  may  confidently 
look,  a9  worthy  companions,  or,  if  so  it  must,  honourable  sue- 
eessors  to  the^r  present  ennobled  brethren*.  Of  these  there  are 
few  we  should  sooner  mention  as  more  likely  to  fulfil  such  ex- 
pectations  than  the  gentleman  before  us.  He  is  now  pretty  genfe- 
rally  known  ai$  the  author  of  an  anonymous  poem,  «  Paris,*  whiph 
gained,  as  it  deserved,  a  welcome  and  flattering  reception. 

Unless  some  of  our  greatest  living  poets  should  venture  on  the 
field  pf  drainatic  compoation,  we  know  pretty  well  what  may  be 
expected  in  future  of  one  an^  all  of  theip.  We  shall  be  satisfied 
if  Wordsworth  an4  Campbeli  sustain  the  well  earned  honours 
which  they  presently  eniqy.  We  would  hope  better,  if  possible, 
qf  8outhey,  Scott,  and  Moore,  Byron  alone,  we  think,  has  not 
f ^erted  aU  hii^  powers ;  and  we  trust  for  receiving  still  higher 
and  more  enduring  works,  notwithstanding  what  he  has  aU 
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ready  been  piivUeg^^  to  accompltfh.  From  the  school,  nvhidh' 
reckons  the  author  o£  Rimini  as  thdr  head  and  master,  we 
-confess  our  hope§f|  uge  not  yery  sanguine.  While  they  mistake 
quaintness  of  language,  and  the  violation  of  all  poetical  licence, 
for  originality,  what  ifi  to  be  expected  ?  That  wirfi  due  exertion, 
and  well  schemed  manceuvring,  they  will  contrive  to  secure  a  li* 
xnited  share  of  praise  and  approbation,  re<^echoed  till  it  becosneir 
hidicrous,  we  doubt  not;  out  certainly^ we  never  hope  tosiee 
thtfin  numbered  with  the  great  and  unobscured  names  whiekf 
adorn  our  literature,  though  of  some  of  the  members  of  this  mis- 
guided band,  (which  is  md^e  numerous  than  is  generally  conc^v- 
led,)  our  wish  would  be  to  see  them  ere  long  spuming  their  pr&% 
s^nt  trammels,  and  disappointing  oif r  slender  expectations.  Proc- 
ter, we  very  recently  introduced  in  the  most  flattering  maimer— 
l^is  preva|iling  weakness  is  imitation,  and  hence  we  have  some  fear 
that  be  will  never  exceed  his  first  "  Dramatic  Scenes."  Our  con^ 
ceptions  of  Rogers,  Montgomery,  Crabbe,  and  Hogg,  we  think, 
lore  likiely  never  to  be  much  staggered  or  discomposed^  in  fioding 
^em  leaving  Ae  tracks  they  hitherto  have  been  so  very  success: 
fully  pursuing.  We  would  we  had  anj^,  even  the  slightest  hopes, 
of  Coleridge.  Joanna  Baillie  has  attained  a  literary  distinction 
to  which  it  were  diflicult  to  find  a  parallel  among  the  leaimed  fe- 
males cdebrated  in  our  history ;  and  Felicia  H^maqs,  as  our  read- 
^s  cannot  have  forgpttefi,  received  Qur  warmest  approbation ;  and 
yfe  have  not  the  slightest  apprehension  of  her  falling  short  of  our 
high  expectations.  But  what  Croly,  Wilsop,  Shelly,  and,  we  shall 
add,  Maturin,  Reynolds,  and  Anster,  may  yet  achieve,  we  dare  not 
say ;  though  we  trust  we  ^  are  not  deceived  in  considering  the 
works  they  have  giv^  us  as  but  faint  and  imperfect  pledjges  of 
their  matured  strength  and  vigour.  And  Milman  has  sent  forth 
^  drapatic  poem  worthy  of  the  present,  nay,  of  any  other  age,  of 
English  literature,  to  which  we  are  not  without  hopes  of  doing 
farther  justice  h^re^fter.  Numerous  and  splendid  as  the  names 
we  have  enumerated  must  be  allowed  to  be,  there  are  many, 
many  others,  though  less  known,  and  therefore  less  appredated, 
who  have  concurred  in  establishing  the  claims  of  the  living  poets 
4jp  constitute  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  imposing  constella- 
tions of  genius  that  hath  ever  appeared  in  our  horizon. 

"  The  Angel  of  the  World,''  an  Arabian  talp,  is  founded  pn  a 
passage  in  the  Ehoraun,  wherein  Mohammed,  exhorting  against 
the  use  of  wine,  relates  how  the  angels,  Ha^'Uth  and  Maruth,  who 
had  spoken  arrogantly  of  tjieir  ow|i  virtue,  and  of  man's  culpa- 
bility, were  sent  to  earth  to  give  pjopfs  of  their  power  to  resist 
temptation.  Ajb  the  mean  of  enticement,  Zohara  descended,  an4 
anneared  before  them  in  tbe  shape  of  a  beautiful  woman,  bring- 
^omplaint  against  her  husband.     They  however  withstood 
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her  seduction  until  she  prevailed  :on  them  to  drink  witie,  whea 
they  gave  full  sway  to  every  unlawful  indulgence-.  The  story 
has  been  differently  related ;  yet,  be  it  told  as  it  may,  as  the  pre^ 
sent  authbr  remarks^  "  it  is  one  of  those  modifications  of  the  His- 
"  tory  of  the  fall  ol^  Lucifer,  and  the  temptation  in  paradise, 
"  which  ma|<e  up  so  large  a  portion  of  Asiatic  mytholc^y.**!  Nei- 
ther is  this  relation  altogether  unknown  to  the  English  reader, 
as  Southey,  in  what  he  calls  his  «  wild  and  wondrons  soti^ 
of  Thalaba,  has  taken  advantage  of  this  belief;  and  with 
equal  propriety  and  effect  has  intrbduced  the  two  -  an'g^; 
as. expiating  their  transgressions,  amid  the  desolate  ^lAns  of 
Babylon.  Mr.  Croly  luis  preferred  to  alter  the  traditionary 
account  in  many  respects,  as  the  reader  will  be  able  to  dis-^ 
cover  by  the  abstract  we  intend  giving  of  his  poem,  which  is* 
written  in  Spenserian  stanzas.  The  author  has  introduced  but 
one  angel,  and  to  render  him  less  excusable  in  failing  to  resist 
the  repeated  attempts  on  his  firmness,  lie  describei'with  appix>- 
priate  fitness,  various  and  imposing  phenomena,  ^  warnings 
asainst  the  commission  of  his  crime.  Near  the  comm^ni^emeiit 
of  the  poem,  we  find  the  angel  of  the  world  enthroiled  within  a 
^^^ome  of  alabaster,^  on  the  sacred  mount  near  Damascus,  after 
having  accomplished  the  task  enjoined  on  him,  wheh .  sent  to 
earth  hy  the  prophet,  and  impatient  for  the  hour  of  dismissal. 
'^  It  came  at  last  It  came  with  trampets'  Bounding, 
>    •  It  came  with  thunders  of  the  Atabal,  ,  . 

And  warriors'  shoutSi  and  Arab  chargers'  bounding,  ,. 

The  Sacred  Standard  crown'd  Medina's  wall. 

From  palace^  mosque^  and  minaret's  golden  ball. 

Ten  thousand  emerald  banners  floated  free. 

Beneath,  like  sun-beams,  thro'  the  gateway  tall,  > 

The  Emirs  led  their  steel-mail'd  chivalry. 
And  the  whole  city  rang  with  sports  and  soldier  glee." 
.  Just  at  this  moment,  when  absorbed  in  deep  thought,  having 
contemplated  the  lovely  scenes  surrounding  bim,  and  intending 
to  stretch  forth  his  wing— and  spring  up  through  the  blue  vault 
of  heaven—"  a'pilgrim  clung  to  the  pavilion'*s  steps.''  By  telL 
ing  her  tale  qf  distress,  she  contrives  to  win  the  entire  ascendancy 
over  him.  We  do  not  intend  spending  useless  words  in  reca- 
pitulating how  this  ascendancy  was  gained,  and  J^is  firmness 
shakep  Jl)y  the  Tempter's  successive  efibrts,  nor  the  various  phe- 
nomena, introduced  to  heighten  the  pictures,  wliich  are  common, 
"  to  the  fiery  soil,  and  exalted  atmosphere  of  tlie  East  :'^ — ^but; 
shall  rather  extract  some  of  the  more  striking  stanzas,  which  nar- 
ratQ  them.  Her  tale  is  soon  told—- when  t^e  pitying  angel  dismiss* 
ing  the  enchantress  w^th  a  blessing, 

*'  The  weeper  ra«ed  the  veil;  a  ruby  lip 
First  dawn'd^^  then  glow'd  the  young  cheek's  deeper  .hui^^ 
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Tet  delicate  aii  toies  when  they  dip 
Their  odottwui  hktaeomb  in  tlie  morning  dew. 
Then  beam'd  the  eyes^  twin  stars  of  tiving  blue  ; 
Half  shaded  by  the  curls  of  ^ossy  hair. 
That  turned  to  golden  as  thfe  light  Wilid  threw 
Their  clustem  in  the  Weistem  golden  glare. 
Yet  was  her  ^lue  eye  diin,  for  teian  were  standing  tiiere. 

He  looked  upmi  h^^  and  her  hnrried  gatd 
Was  at  his  lodk:  dn)|ip'd  instant  on  the  ground ; 
But  o'er  her  cheek  of  beauty  rush'd  «  bkaej, 
Her  bosom  heav'd  above  its  silken  bound. 
As  if  the  soul  had  felt  sotne  sudden  wound. 
He  looked  again;  the  eheek  was deadljf  pale; 
The  bosom  sank  with  one  lone  sigh  proK)und  ; 
Yet  still  one  lily  hand  upheld  ner  veO) 
And  one  still  press'd  her  hearts— that  sigh  told  all  its  tale. 

She'Stoop'd  and  fmn  the  thieket  i^Hek'd  a  flo#er« 
Kiss'd  it  with  eager  lip,  then  with  fiunt  hand 
Laid  it  upon  the  hright  step  of  the  bower : 
Such  was  the  ancient  custom  of  the  land. 
Her  sighs  were  richer  than  the  rose  they  fktin'dj 
The  breezes  9w^t  it  to  the  Angel's  feet ;  . 

Yet  even  that  sweet  slight  boon,  'twas  Heaven's  command. 
He  must  not  touchy  ^om  her  tho'  doubly  sweet. 
No  earthly  gift  must  stain  that  hallow'd  judgment-seat. 

The  flower  still  lay  upon  the  splendid  spot. 
The  Pilgrim  turn  d  away  as  smote  with  sluane  ; 
Her  eye  a  {^Mioe  of  s^-uphndding  «li^. 
That  pierced  his  bosom  like  a  shaft  of  flame. 
The  hummed  one  pronounced  and  bless'd  his  name, 
Cioss'd  her  white  arms,  and  slowly  bade  farewell. 
A  sudden  faintness  o'er  the  Ang^  came; 
'The  voice  rose  sweet  and  sblemn  as  a  spell. 
She  bowed  her  face  to  Earth,  and  o'er  it  drc^p'd  her  vdl. 

Still  knelt  the  Suppliant  cover'd  with  her  v^. 
But  all  her  beauty  living  on  his  ejre. 
Still  sunny  bright  th^  clustering  ringlets  fell 
Around  her  forehead's  poli§h*d  ivory. 
Her  hidden  cheek  was  iStUl  the  rose^bud'a  dye^ 
He  heard  her  parting  sigh  beside  hioi  sweU^ 
He  glanced  around— no  Spirit  hoverfd  ni^. 
He  took  the  flow'r,  and  blushing,  sigh'd  ^^  farewell.^ 
What  sound  has  stunned  his  ear  ?  A  sudden  thunder-peal.'* 
The  Bower  is  possessed  of  a  subtle  fragrance  whit^  orer- 
Mwers  his  soul,  a;nd  leadis  him  to  gaze  fondly  xm  her  beauty. 
TThen  tmne  the  effiects  of  !nusic-4ti  the  singing  «  an  evening 
^  hyiDD,  fitted  as  the  shepfaeids  sing,^  accompanying  the  air  with  a 
Byritti  lyre. 

^  A  mist  seem'd  spreading  hetwe^  Heavim  and  Mtn^ 
He  sat  absorb'd  in  dreams  ;  ■■■^  a  searchixq?  ton^ 
Came  on  his  ear,  oh  how  her  dark  eyes  swim 
Who  breath'd  that  echo  of  a  hetot  undone. 
The  song  of  early  joys,  delieioos,  -dear,  attd-gone ! 
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The  Atig^l  §Ax  Ml  ttHdMts,  wated  hit  haftd 
I'd  hid  hei^  leate  fhft  «^bm^-snd  aftwe ,' 
Bat  veaani  still  tSie  M  isMvtl  took  her  standi 
ImpalHkrti'd  haBoi^  €n  her  yooAg  cheek  glows  ; 
In  a  sweety  tender  snnhr  her  lipe  disdiMM 
The  pearly  teethr^^^r  forln  of  syminetry 
Btedt  1&&  a  roae-itenii  when  the  zefihyr  hlows^ 
And  tho'  her  Toice  i*  tremUing  aa  I  ii^. 
Love  triumphs  in  hw  wnS^,  vtA  fofoA,  delidoaft  eye. 

At  once  the  Strain  ftwoke^^d^  t)Ot£fnt^  Krftnd^ 
The  praise  of  Ifeirts  that  scdffa  the  wof kPs  control, 
Diadak^g;  dl  h^  Lome's  d^MeUs  hahd^ 
The  chain  of  gold  a«d  Iknu^m,  the  tie  of  sbttl. 
She  stopp'd    iCfitti^  jsaleneSs  o'er  he^  heauty  St6le^ 
She  glanc'd  ahove,  theii  sank  her  glowing  eye. 
Blue  as  the  star  fh«t  glitfei^d  hy  3ie  pole ; 
One  tear-dTO|f  ^tetOtta,  her  qtiick  hand  Alsh'dr  it  h^. 
She  dropped  the  lyre,  and  ttifn  d-^«s  if  die  timi'd  to  diew'^ 
After  a  powerful  and  affec^ting  description  of  a  caravan  over«* 
whelmed  by  the  sand-stofm,  the  poem  proceeds : 
"  The  Angel  knew  the  warning  of  thstt  storm ; 
Bttt  saw  the  shuddering  Minstiiers  step  draW  near. 
And  fdt  the  whale  ddep  wlteheyy  of  her  £otm. 
Her  si^  Was  ftiusie's  ^ho  to  h^r  ear ; 
He  loved-^and  true  love  ever  hanished  fear. 
Now  night  had  droop'd  on  earth  her  raven  wing  ; 
But  iti  me  arhdot  all  was  ^fendotcr  clear ; 
Aad  MIfef  tifi»  spiAb  hi  ita  ^hAnted  ri]% 
ftMoe  <hat  sweet  ebfld«f  enrth,  and  tint  alar  diaAm^d  Kh^ 

For,  whether 'twa«  the  light's  atraMal  fgL&w, 
Or  that  some  natmnl  change  had  on  her  come, 
ller  look,  tho'  lovely  still,  was  loftier  now. 
Her  tender  cheek  was  flushed  with  brighter  hloom; 
Yet  in  her  azure  eye  there  gathered  glclom. 
Like  evenings  douds  across  its  own  oliie  star. 
Then  woiftd  a  sudden  flash  its  depths  illume ; 
And  wore  she  hut  the  wing  and  gemm'd  tiar. 
She  seem'd  instinct  with  power  to  make  &e  douds  her  car. 

"  She  slowly  raised  heT  army  tfaat^  hiiglM  a»  anow, 
Gleam'd  like  a  rising  meteor  thro'  the  air, 
niiBihliBg  white  histre  od  her  tmrhaii'd  hrow ; 
She  gazed  oa  Heaven,  as  wrapt  in  solemn  prayar  ; 
She  stiU  look'd  womaa,  bat  more  proudly  fair  ; 
And  as  she  stood  and  pointect  to  the  sky. 
With  that  fixed  look  of  lovdiness  and  care. 
The  Angel  thought^  and  cheek'd  it  with  a  sigh. 
He  saw  soikie  Spirit  fallan  from  immortality* 

The  silent  prayer  #M  done,  and  now  die  itioY4 
Faint  to  hia  footstool,  atrd  upon  her  knee. 
Besought  her  Uxd,  if  ii^his  tieaven  they  1<^^ 
That,  as  ifto  never  more  his  £aoe  Wst  tee. 
She  there  might  pledge  her  heart's^fidelity. 
She  tum'd,  uid  pludc'd  a  dnater  from  th*  vbls^ 
And  o'er  a  cbalwi  F»tcd  it^  wit)i  a  «gli»r 
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Then^  with  bow'd  forehead,  rear'd  before  the  shxine. 
The  crystal  cup. — The  Angel  rose  in  wrath — ^"twas  wine  t 
She  stood;  .she  shrank;  she  totter'd.     Down  he  sprang. 
With  one  hand  clasp'd  her  waist,  with  one  upheld 
The  vase — ^his  ears  with  giddy  murmurs  rang; 
His  eye  upon  her  dying  dieek  was  spell'd ; 
He  glanc'd  upon  the  brim — ^its  brignt  draught  swell'd 
Like  liquid  rose,  its  odour  touch'd  nis  brain  ; 
He  knew  his  ruin,  but  his  soul  was  quell'd; 
He  shudder'd — gazed  ]apon  her  cheek  again, 
Pfess'd  her  pale  lip,  and  to  the  last  that  cup  did  drain. 
Th'  Enchantress  smil'd,  as  still  in  some  sweet  dreamy 
Then  waken'd  in  a  long,  delicious  sigh. 
And  on  the  bending  Spiri(  fixed  the  beam 
Of  her  deep,  dewy,  melancholy  eye. 
The  undone  Angel  gave  no  more  reply 
Than  hiding  his  pale  forehead  in  the  Wr 
That  floated  on  her  neck  of  ivory. 
And  breathless  pressing,  with  her  ringlets  fair. 
From  his  bright  eyes  the  tears  of  passion  and  despair." 
The  Angel's  transgressions  are  nearly   complete — and   the 
avenger  of  sin,  after  a  storm  of  light  hai  passed  over,  is  seen 
approaching.    With  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  elude  the  threat- 
ened punishment  ready  to  fall  on  them^  the  Tempter  suggests 
his  revealing  the  words  graved  on  the  throne  of  Solomon,  which 
raise  mortals  to  the  state  of  angels.    Intoxicated  with  the  effects 
of  the  wine,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  betwixt  delirium  and  despair, 
—he  comtnits  this  <  sin  of  sins'*-— when  the  full  and  aggravated 
nature  of  his  guilt  bursts  upon  him.     We  must  ^ive  some  more 
stanzas  besides  those  alreacly  quoted — and  the  following  are  per- 
haps the  finest  which  the  poem  contains. 

'*  The  dtorm  of  light  is  on  the  clouds  receding. 
Tie  purple  streamers  wander  pale  and  thin. 
But  o'er  the  pole  an  amber  flame  is  spreading, 
In  shooting,  starry  points,  and^far  wxthin 
Resolves  a  stooping  splendour  crystalline. 
^  It  opens,  but  who  sits  upon  that  throne  ? 
The  Angel  knew  the  punisher  of  sin. ., 
Check'd  on  his  lip  the  self-upbraiding  groan, 
Strain'd  witli  wild  arms  his  love,  and  joy  d  to  be  undone. 
And  once,  'twas  but  a  moment,  6n  her  cheek 
He  gave  a  glance,  that  sank  his  hurried  eye. 
And  pressed  it  closer  on  her  dazzling  neck. 
But  even  in  that  swift  gaze  he  could  espy 
A  look  that  made  his  heart's  blood  backwards  fly. 
Was  it  a  dream  ?  there  echoed  in  his  ear 
A  stinging  tone — a  laugh  of  mockery  ! 
It  was  a  dream — ^it  must  be.    Oh  !  that  fear, 
When  the  heart  longs  to  know,  what  it  is  death  to  hear. 
'^  He  glanced  again — ^her  eye  was  upward  still, 
Fix'd  on  the  stooping  of  that  burning  car ; 
But  thro'  his  bosom  shot  an  arrdwy  thrill. 
To  see  its  soleimi>  stern^  unearthly  glare  ; 
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'  Sfie  8t66d  a  statue  of  sublime  despair^ 

But  on  her  lip  sat  scorn. — His  spirit  froze,— 

His  footstep  reel'd, — ^his  wan  lip  gasp'd  for  air ; 

She  felt  his  throb, — and  o'er  him  stoop'd  with  brows 
As  evening  sweet,  and  kiss'd  him  with  a  lip  of  rose. 

Again  she  was  all. beauty,  and  they  stood 
Still  fonder  clasp'd,  and  gazing  with  the  eye 
Of  famine  gazing  on  the  poison'd  food 
That  it  must  feed  on,  or  abstaining  did. 
There  was  between  them  now  noif  tear  nor  sigh; 
Theirs  was  the  deep  communion  of  the  soul ; 
Passion's  absorbing,  bitter  luxury ; 
What  was  to  them  or  Heaven  or  Earth,  the  whole 
Was  in  that  fatal  spot,  where  they  stood  sad,  an^  sole. 

Th'  Enchantress  flrat  shook  aff  the  sQent  trance  ; 
And  in  a  voice  sweet  as  the  murmuring 
Of  summer  streams  beneath  the  moonlight's  glance.. 
Besought  the  desperate  one  to  spread  the  wing 
Beyond  the  power  of  his  vindictive  King. 
Slave  to  her  slightest  word,  he  raised  his  plume, 
A  puri^  cloud>  and  stood  in  act  to  ^pdng 
Thro'  that  fierce  upward  sea  of  storm  and  gloom  ; 
{She  wildly  kiss'd  his  nand,  and  sank,  as  in  a  tomo. 

The  Ansel  cheer'd  her,  '  No !  let  Justice  wreak 
Its  wrath  upon  them  both;  or  him  alone.' 
A  flush  of  love's  pure  crimson  lit  her  cheek ; 
She  whisper'd,  and  his  stoop'd  ear  drank  the  tone 
With  mad  delkht ;  '  Oh  there  is  one  way,  one^ 
To  save  us  both.    Are  ihere  not  mighty  words 
Graved  on  the  magnet-throne  where  Solomon 
Sits  ever  guarded  by  the  Genii  swords. 
To  give  thy  servant  wings  like  her  resplendent  Lord's?' 

This  was  the  Sin  of  Sins  !    The  first,  last  crime^ 
in  Earth  and  Heaven,  unnamed,  unnameable ; 
This  from  his  gorgeous  throne,  before  all  time, 
Had  smitten  Eblis,  brightest,  first  that  fell ; 
He  started  back. — '  What  urged  him  to  rebel  f 
What  led  that  soft  seducer  to  his'bow'r  ? 
Could  ihe  have  laid  upon  his  soul  that  spell. 
Young,  lovely,  fond ;  yet  but  an  earthly  flow'r  ?' 
But  for  that  fatid  cup,  he  had  been  free  that  hour. 

But  still  its  draught  was  fever  in  his  blood. 
He  caught  the  upward,  humble,  weeping  gleam 
Of  woman's  eye,  by  passion  all  subdued ;  '    ^ 

He  sigh'd,  and  at  his  sigh  he  saw  it  beam : 
Oh  !  the  sweet  frenzy  of  the  lover's  dream ! 
A  moment's  lingering,  and  they  both  must  die. 
The  lightning  round  them  shot  a  broader  stream  ; 
He  felt  her  clasp  his  knees  in  agony ; 
He  spoke'  the  words  of  might, — ^ihe  thunder  gave  reply  I 
The  poem  terminates  with  the  AngePs  punishment ;  and  U> 
aggravate  his  misery,  af\er  having  revealed  the  «*  wprds  of  might,? 
he  discovers  the  Tempter,  no  longer  in  the  bloom  of  youdi 
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and  blandisfament,  but  KgwdiBg  htm  wUh  the  1m^  <»f  mode* 
ery  jlnd  deri8ion,'trafl«foiiSi*d  to  £Blf»>  Ihe  moflftMi  <<  of  HelTs 
soyerei^des.*  ttut  we  hdte  already  smd,  and  ^uotdd  eoougb 
to  convince  tha  leadar  of  the  great  merita  of  thw  poeim.  It  i» 
disfigured  with  none  of  th<Me  affected  peculiarities  and  foolish 
conceits,  which  tooaftas,  at  tha  present  time,  are  found  blend-* 
ed  with  gniuine  poetry.  It  esihibila  a  peoilbur  hafqiiMss  in  the 
appropriation  of  omaiMnt  attd  imagery  consonant  with  its  na- 
ture :  and  the  totushin^  beauty,  the  d^  pathos,  and  marks  of 
^nius  which  pervade  it,  added  to  the  richness  and  energy  of 
Its  stylcf  will  omitribute  not  only  to  exalt  the  rising  reputation 
bf  the  author^  but  be  eondttme)  ia  no  smail  degree^  to  draw 
somewhat  more  attantntl  Uf  tbe  litatfMitCto  and  tra&OliS  of  Ara- 
bia, the  source  from  Whemse  Ae  nfti^i^Mioii  of  Eufsdpean  litera- 
ture proceeded. 

The  second,  and  longest  poem  in  the  volume,  Sebastian,  is 
composed  in  that  slkcoicB  of  inregidar  rhyase  noWr^Helays  so  coui- 
roon.  It  likewise  is  a  pleaAfig  poe»i  of  mudi  beaniy,  elegance, 
and  interest.  It  reminds  tis  sdmewhat  of  Lafa,  not  m  its  chief 
personage  having  any  likeness  to  the  daring  hai'dihood  of  Lord 
byron's  hero,  and  the  ait  of  mystery  which  SQmMindi»  him — ^for 
Sebastian  is  a  warrior,  brave,  active,  and  generous,  the  spirit  of 
chivalrous  feehng  only  suipassed  by  the  eontroUiig  elPeets  of  love ; 
as  in  the  scenes  of  banquetn^  and  iestrvity ;  and  far  M  ^casional 
resemblance  in  their  attaehmentd  and  situation^  D^t^^n  Ealed 
and  Sidonia's  <«  princely  daughter.^  The  poem,  (which,  as  we 
are  informed*  ia  partly  founded  on  (act,)  opens  with  an  address 
to  *<  Imperial  Spain.^ 

"  Thou  land  of  love  and  loveBness^  what  dreams 
Of  ppmpf  and  beauty^  and  old  cnivalry , 
Haunt  ue  gieen  borders  of  tbv  mighty  streams.'^ 
We  have  a  biiUiaot  description  of  the  ceremony  c^Horanthe, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  8idomay  taking  tbe  veit^  prepara- 
tory to  Sebastian^s  marriage^  with  het  snrcer.     Oft  the  bridal 
day,  a  tournament  is  given,  when  Marians  steed  rs  stmled,  and 

Springs  off  "  like  the  wind  C^ — and  we  are  somewhat  startled  in 
nding,  after  she  has  escaped  from  every  danger  dS  by  a  miracle, 
"  At  her  pavilum's  porch  tbe  lady  fdl. 

Tbe  danger  that  bad  braced  ber  loAy  heart. 
Was  gone,  but  witb  it  tbe  bigJSi  heart  was  gotio; 
In  vast  the  buaband's  kiss,  tbe  leech's  art ; 
Her  qurit  soarM  from  that  cdd  tbt^old  stone/' 
The  bridegroom  therefore  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  be- 
comes  a  wid0wer*«4>iit  he  felt  <<  no  cureless  i^fty^«-i4br  ^  he  had 
not  hived^'-'^bul  he  could  give  the  teats  of  man  to  beant/a  atid- 
deAdmm.'^    Sebastian  aftar  this  takes  an  asti«re  paart  is  the 
^  stirring  tMes,''  which  pissed  over  Sptim  a  cearlnry  age^  wh««i 
invaded  by  the  power  of  the  Bourbons;  and  witnesses  die  siege 
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of  Barcelona  and  Greniida.  This  «iNsntBg  before  the  order  came 
to  march — «  There  was  a  banquet  in  Valverde's  halls— the  city's 
noblest  name.^  Sebastian  of  course  attends,  and  the  festival  is 
finely  narrated.  '  Wlieii  atanding^  unmasked,  to  bnathe  the  pure 
air,  he  hears  his  name  repealed  «<  ift  a  low  sigh  of  agony."  He 
eAtleavomB^  to  d^ttake  the  ^eaiie  fagiuve,  but  she  esoami  fcotn 
faiiii  ilk  the  cF^Nnet^^^^md  ere  iMg  ha  fitids  hittseif  4?acnaa  oa  by 
the  t^trntoume,  ivho  are  guided  by  Um  ecdio  of  a  distant  harp»  to 
adaii^  some  n^w  Mronder;  Il<«e  we  idiall  dsfi^t  tiie  seadir 
with  in  eittraot  Mi  af  tendernees  atid  beauty. 

^'  The  sotind  catti^  fiom  a  Urge  and  lofty  tent^ 
TissVDed  widi  emblems  df  Spain's  aticient  wai« ; 
TW  Ihe  ^ht  silk  the  myirtle  breathed  its  scent^ 
And  potti^d  ttieir  beams,  the  bhie  and  midnight  stArs^ 
iUfaed  like  an  idol,  on  the  sUgbt  ascent 
Of  a  low,  eentral  tiipod  sat  a  Moor, 
'The  young  mwcian  of  diose  sounds:  the  floor. 
The  Waving  walls,  were  totich'd  with  tender  gloom, 
fihe  was  tinvi^f  d,  attd  vet  die  shawl  of  green. 
That  wreathed  its  thicK-pearl'd  fringe  her  locks  between. 
Threw  dhadow,  dim  and  deep,  upon  her  bloom; 
But  riight  me  Unffo  tihe  Afric  sun  had  thrown 
Upon  her  dieek,  the  eyt  dark  diamond  shiniie. 

She  sat  beneath  a  htmp  of  figured  gold. 

That  on  h^  turban  pour'd  a  daizffiig  flame. 

Her  minstrel  tale  of  wonder  had  been  told, 

H&r  hand  Was  resting  on  the  liarp^s  rich  frame } 

She  gave  one  glance :  her  cheek  seem'd  flush'd  with  shame« 

She  cast  upon  the  ground  her  startled  eye ; 

She  swqit  the  harp, — ^no  song  accordant  came  j 

Her  bo^m  thro'  its  caftan  panted  high ; 

jtot  all  her  voice  was  one  oeep,  painful  ^gh. 

The  high  aasemblsge^  sympauiising,  gazed 

On  her  strange  beauty  and  her  sudden  pain. 

Their  plaudits  proud  ner  sinking  spirit  raised. 

She  bow'd,  and,  blushing^  she  renew'd  the  striiY). 

Her  red  Hp  smiled;  t»  if  in  sweet  disdain 

Of  to  late  check;  she  lif^ytandi'd  the  sttiag,     .   : 

And  tried  an  air  of  sportiveness  again : 

Again  her  hand,  her  voice  seem'd  wandering  :•—    , 

She  ckied  a  tear,  and  gave  her  prison'd  angmsh  wing. 

'' ^tfowell,  my  .gentle  harp,  lareweU, 

Thy  t^  shall  soon  be  done. 
And  she  who  loved  thy  lonely  ^11 

Shall  like  its  jtones  be  gone^ 
Gone  to  the  bed  wh^e  mortal  pain 
Pursues  the  wsary  heart  in  vinn. 

"  I  shed  no  tears,  lisht  passes  by 

The  |»ang  that  mdts  in  teats. 
The  stndoen  bosom  that  can  sigh. 

No  mortal  arrow  be^rs. 
When  comes  the  heart's  true  agony. 
The  lip  is  hush'd  and  €&]»  the  eye*^ 
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*'  And  mine  has  come^  no  more  I  .weep>. 

No  longer  paadon's  sbtvej 
My  sleep  must  be  th'  unwaking  sleep^ 

My  bed  must  be  the  grave. 
Thro'  my  wild  brain  no  more  shall  move 
Or  hope^  or  fear,  or  joy,  or  love." 

Sebastian  of  course  is  enchanted— now  he  feels  the  subtle 
power  of  love-— and  to  him  "  the  world  was  changed."^  But  love 
IS  accompanied  with  disoppoiDtment.  He  indulges  for.a  time  in 
a  species  of  delirium,  when  thinking  of  the  lovely  form  he  had 
seen — ^but  the  sound  of  the  bugle-hom  disturbs  his  dreama-^- 
and — ^he  can  obtain  no  tidings  of  ^<  the  minstrel  Mo6r.'*^ 
^^  Lived  there  the  man  who  could  but  name. her  name  ? 
None  knew  it,  where  she  went,  nor  whence  she  came-" 

Sebastian  receives  a  wound  at  the  storming  of  Grenada. 
When  recovering,  he  wanders  forth  one  evening,  to  admire  the 
surrounding  scenery--and  approach^  the  celebrated  palace  of 
Alhambra.  .He  hears  this  song,  '"  whose  closing  tone  woke 
memories  sweet  and  wild  ;^  but.  a  hippeless  search  again  rewards 
his  anxiety. 

'^  I  know  thy  beauty;  summer  dreams 

Have  shown  me  forms  that  look'd  like  thine« 

I've  seen  thee  in  the  sunset  beams ; 

I've  loved  thee  as  a  thing  divine. 

How  have  I  shunn'd  thee !  but  thine  eye , 

Hangs  o'er  me^  like  a  watching  sphere^ 

8tar  of  my  solitary  sky. 

'Where'er  my  spirit  turns,  *l^s  there. 
For  Kfe,  for  death,  the  chain  is  twined  ; 
Thou'rt  in  my  mind,  moii  art  my  mind." 

Again  he  meets  <<a  shape,^— "  a  blue  u))gazing  eye,''  and  a 
face  that  was  pictured  in  his  mind,  as  returning  home-^— and  again 
is  unsuccessful.  His  attendant  tries  to  cheer  his  drooping  spi- 
rits, and  chaunts  the  pageant  of  «  Zephyr  and  the  Rose  Nymph," 
which  had  been  played  on  his  marriage  night  in  Valencia.  This 
brings  on  an  explanation — ^and  Sebastian,  recalling  the  thoughts 
of  these  gay  scene?,  and  the  mournful  event  of  the  following 
day,  bewails  the  misfortunes  of  Sidonia. 

^*  But  she^  his  best-beloved^  his  hallowed  one, 
Whose  life  consoled  him  for  the  donble  grave. 
Better  she  ne'er  vms  bom ; — ^her  hard  heart  gave 
The  deadliest  blow; — he  ddes  the  death  of  shame. 
She  fled  her  convent^  stain'd  her  noble  name; 
Fled^  with  a  menial  for  her  paramonr  ;-^ ' 
Her  house's  honour  crush'd  beyond  all  cure;'— 
Undone !  in  body  and  in  soul  undone !" 
Contrary  to  our  intention,  we  really  must  venture  upon  an- 
other estract^-and  the  last     Wc  leave  it  to  plead  its  own  ex- 
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cuse,  as,  beiddes  its  masterly  description  of  the  tender^st  affec- 
tions tbat  have  power  over  the  heart,  which  it  contains— -it  is 
necessary,  foi:  eiucidatiDg  the  progress  of  the  story,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  heroine. 

'^  Talk  I  (tf  suffering!  all  to  thine  is  tame, 

A  father's  sorrow  for  his  daughter's  shame." 

Sehastian  paused,  and  tum'd.    *  Yet  silent  ?  Boy : 
Thank  heaven,  my  hlood  was  spaf ed  that  hase  fl(ll«y  ; 
Was  it  not  well?'    The  youth  replied,  ''Twaswell. 
fihe  was  a  wretch.    She's  dead.'    His  accent  fell. 
'  What ! — have  j^oi*  seen  her  ?'    '  Yes,  on  that  proud  night. 
When  every  ieart,  but  one,  but  her's  was  light;— 
'Twas  at  die  palace  pageant;  on  the  eve 
Of  my  lord's  moumrulhridal.    Oh,  forgive — 
My  careless  hand  no  more  shall  touch  that  string. 
She  dung  to  life^  as  shipwreck'd  wretches  dinff. 
When  the  next  wave  must  sweep  them  from  the  shore. 
Her  chedE  was  whiter  than  the  veil  she  wore  ; 
15he  minffled  with  the  festive  crowd  unknown. 
Tasting  ner  desperate  joy  ;-^her  die  was  thrown  !*  \ 
*  The  day  before  her  vows !  the  world  waa  dear ;' 
.    ^S^k>veditnot;  she  had  hidi  business  there.' 
'  Know  you  her  further  story  ?      '  Nothing — ^No/ 
'  You  weep.'    '  Jis  childish,  weak,  but  tears  will  flow.  ' 
^he  was  die  daughter  of  the  lord  I  loved  ; 
Bidonia's  vassal,  could  I  see  unmoved                               -         ' 
'   Hill  loved  ode  sink,  beyond  my  baffled  art, 
Sink  in  the  sickness  of  jthe  broken  heart?' 
*  What  plunged  her  in  the  convent  ?'    '  Madness  all ; 


-The  ^nzied  pietv  that's  sure  to  fall.^ 

*  Rash  sufferer !  out  she  swiftly  sought  her  cure ; 
She  fled,  Itnd  with-^'    '  Oh^  with  no  paramour.' 

*  A  page  was  seen---'    '  No,  aa  yon  heaven  is  high. 
She  ns^  no  paramour !    That  ps^  was— I." 

**  Sebastian  ga2^:  ^  Where  roves  th'  unhappy  one?^ 

*  She  roves  no  more ;  her  earthly  wanderings  done.* 
'  Aye,  the  loose,  outfiung  follower  of  some  camp^ 
Blighted  by  burning  noon,  and  nightly  damp  ; 

Her  heart  a  ruin,  and  her  cheek  a  flame  ; 

Fever  or  famine  closed  her  course  of  shame. 
.Such  is  the  tale ;  deny  it  not ;  'tia  proved. 

If  false,  why  shun  the  father  that  she  loved  ? 

Why  break  ner  convent  vows?  She  chose  her  chain.' 

'  No  ear,  save  Heaven's,  has  heard  her  heart  complain  ;  ' 

Oh,  had  yott  seen  too  late  repentance  heap 
.  The  ashea  on  her  dying  head !' — ^  You  weep  ; 

She  might  be  pitieci^— must  not  be  fin^ven ; 

Compassion's  human,  pardon  rests  witn  beaven ; 

There  let  her  make  her  peace :  her  heart  is  stained;-   * 

The  stq>  is  made  that  neve?  was  r^^ai^ed." 

'  Yet,  if  you  loved  her — * — ^  fTer /presumptuous  boy, . 

Venture  no  more :  love  hur! — ^At  once  destroy 

All  honour,  live  in  open  shame,  or  fly,- 
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Bi^K^'^-^>mi£'4ik%'*4kom  thfl  gbim  of  bumaoL  wfSi  I 

TbU  thwarts  and  troubles  me  l-«^o  more  of  love.* 

He  fixed  his  look  upon  the  Mount  aboTe, 

From  whose  hdd  fathead  in  the  mqfvl^llt  l^sMi, 

Th'  Alhambra  rose^ — a  silver  diadem. 

'  Pasdon  of  paa«flna»  av^eieigi^  sola,  fuUimal 

Earth's  only  one  that  sooryia  to  jMi  to  tivm^ 

Shall  periah  into  dust  upon  thy  shrine. 

FahiaDj  t^  eve  INe  seen  within  those  walls 

A  fono^i  a  myst^i  tha^  enchants^  appthn- 

That  has  hm^  o'er  me  like  a  summier-cloud. 

Till  my  heart  omrn-d^  my  Ibebk  reason  boVd  ; 

Made  the  day's  thought,  the  vision  of  my  bed ; 

Met  me  and  8hunn'd^'^4)een  in  my  graiqpr  and  fled;. 

Till  I  have  dream'd  it  of  the  sh^fiea  that  oome 

To  train  the  thoughtless  fi>r  the  early  tomb« 

There  Fabian  wilt  thou  see  thy  master  laid?* 

The  page  replied  not^-^his  droop'd  cheek  was  stayed 

Heavy  upon  his  knee,  as  ov^  wept — ^  ' 

Next  mormng  Fabiau  cusftpp^ara ;  and  shortly  afterward^  Se- 
bastian resolves  oil  retwrnii^  to  Yai«iicia»  to  coxofort  q\4  Sidonia, 
who  now  had  <<  no  ^ild  lo  Uaaa^  his  daeUnuig  yenn.  Here  he 
ia  met  with  the  intelligence  that  Florantbe,  SckniaV  youngest 
daug|iter,  ^  returned  in  peace. 

"  She  came  in  pnxity— but  came  to  die.'* 
Our  readers  of  the  gmUer  aex  mn«t  uiKloubtedly  Iiave  been 
mirprised  at  Sebastian's  vant  of  disoemmenW  wnd  £m1  happy, 
that  at  length  he  discovers  who  it  was  that  cost  him  ao  many 
a  sigh,  and  had  been  often  at  hi^  side^  when  be  hfid  g^ven  up 
hope! 

''BmthemngVastariyeiw?  'Tiawan^Foje 

Is  kind  of  hearts  spd  fraotmaa  many  ^  ch^ 

I  fear  in  EnglaoKl  Ibey  aonld  have  m  hope. 

But  dukes  and  ducats  can  do  muph  in  Spam : 

So  they  were  wedded^  and  lifci*a  amoo^iesl  tide 

Bore  on  its  breast  the  biidoToom  and  die  brU^*^ 
So  ends  a  tale,  which  has  iQuqn  of  the  ei^geificet  and  fancy  of 
Moore,  with  the  pow^r  gnd  ftding  of  Hyrpo*  We  hiiye  said  so 
much  of  these  two,  the  priaeipal  poems  in  ihe  vq1^i)9%  a^  to  have 
left  little  space  to  aliude  to  the  miaoellaneeua  peema  which  it 
contuns.  Tbe^^  i|i  general,  are  worthy  of  the  authoie.  They 
remind  us  of  g^or  vi^pus  sketches,  w^h  have  appeared  in 
various  periodical  pubhcationm  by  the  same  hmdt  Sutwe  must 
Gonclude»-and  this  we  shall  do  witb  fgain  C9qaressii||^  ike  hopes  of 
what  we  expect  from  Mr.  CaoLT^  and  wtt|i  selectn^  one,  ^  ^ 
sample,  of  bia  m«ce^aQepu;si  poepus. 

'' Priaea  «f  the  fiai'n  1  around  4he«  sweep 
The  billows  of  tha  buniBg  de^. 
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Above  tii0e  low'nr  tbfi  foIWn  to^ 
Bf neath  thee  bursts  the  flamii|ff  i^fe. 
And  on  thy  sleepless  virion  rige 
Hell'i  liviAg  eloMS  af  agoBiak 

But  thou  4ost  like  a  mountaiii  stand^ 
Tbe  spear  uplifted  in  thy  hand; 
Thy  gorgccNis  eye,i-r«  eomet  shom^ 
Caub  into  utter  J^rkneos  home; 
A  QAkf4  (fiap^  f tenb  Quhlime, 
Aira^d  in  despair^  and  scorning  Time. 

On  thy  cp4'd  Hp  is  itowied  diriwPji 
That  may  revenge^  hut  not  co^iplain : 
Thy  lAigBty  eheek  is  firm^  ^o*  pale; 
Thew  mote  the  hlmit  if  fiery  halL 
Vet  wm,  wil4  hetuty  Ungrra  =ihire. 
The  wreck  of  a»  WPWi^el's^phoWf 

Thy  forehef4  wwrp  w>  diadem, 
The  kinfi  is  in  thy  eye^hiU's  beam  | 
Thy  form  is  grandeur  unsubdued^ 
6ole  Chief  of  Hell's  dark  multitude. 
Thou  fnrimui'd,  niin*4y  unlbigiven  I 
Yei  fit  tQ  m9t«riiU  bui  Henwu' 
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Akt.  Vl.'^Aii  Aec&kmA  ^Timhuctoo  andffousa^  Territdries  in 
the  Interior  of  J/Heay  ly  El  Hage  AM  ^i^am  Sffutbeeny; 

'  m#A  Ncftee^  CHtieei  and  JExplanaiort/.  To  which  are  kidded^ 
Lei$ere  deieripU^oe  o^  Travels  through  Wbst  afi%d  Soui^  Bar^ 
iary^  and  across  ike  Mountains  of  At\as ;  also  Fragments^ 
Notes,  and  Anecdotes  ;  Specimens  qf  the  Arabic  JEpistolaru 
Style,  S^c.  Si'c.  By  JA^ms  Gmcv  JacksioK)  Resident  upwarclt 
ef  Sixteen  Years  in  South  and  West  Barhary,  in  a  JJiploma- 
tic  and  in  a  CcwnmercJai  Capacity.  I^ondpn:  Longman^ 
Rurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown.     I*p.  B*TT. 

1  HE  great  interest  elicited  by  the  geogra^y  ef  Afriea,  and  hj 
every  thing  that  tends  tp  thi^w  light  on  the  unexplored  regions 
of  toe  interior,  ig  continually  bringing  out  new  works  on  thi9 
important  subject ;  and  every  traveller  who  has  resided  in  this 
iiiteresting  cquntry^  and  has  any  thing  to  tell  of  its  geogranhy, 
manners,  or  policy,  is  sure  to  meet  with  a  ready  bearing  rrom 
the  public.  So  ffreat,  indeed,  is  the  thirst  for  this  species  of  in- 
formation, that  It  has  now  become  the  practice  of  traveflersj 
after  they  have  given  all  th^ir  own  Qbservatiop5ii  tp  coUeQt  the 
^e^say  stAtement^  of  others  respiting  ttigse  ioteitior  eountiifift 
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into  vhich  they  themselves  have  not  found  it  safe  to  adventure. 
We  thus  grasp  at  information  even  at  second  hand  ;  and 
though  this  seems  frequently  fashioned  to  suit  preconceived  no- 
tions, it  is  acceptable  Qh  any  terms.  But  with  all  our  zeal,  and 
our  utmost  efforts,  we  are  very  far  from  having  yet  succeeded 
in  our  favourite  prospect  of  penetrating  into  the  interior.  We 
hay«^  indeed,  laid  close  siege  to  the  fortress ;  we  htfve  attacked 
it  on  every  assailabie  point ;  but  though  we  have  scaled  some  di 
the  outworks,  its  msun  defences  seem  uninjured,  and  still  conti* 
nue  to  frown  defiance  on  all  our  efforts  to  reduce  them.  The 
interior  of  Africa  is  protectejd  by  the  double  barrier  of  its  cU- 
mate,  adverse  to  the  health  of  Europeans,  and  still  more  by  the 
inhospitltble  manners  and  hostile  faith  of  the  barbarous  tribes 
scattered  over  its  interior.  To  overcome  these  obstacles  every 
projector  has  his  own  scheme,  in  which,  while  he  professes  un- 
limited  confidence,  he  liberally  censures  the  plans  of  others.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  all  our  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  interior, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  partial  success,  have  ftuled  as  to 
their  great  and  ultimate  purpose*— thus  affording  primajade  evi- 
dence, at  least,  of  the  imperfect  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the 
end.  But  whether  the  failure,  in  this  case,  has  arisen  from  the 
inevitable  and  inherent  dangers  of  the  enterprise,  or  from  any 
want  of  circumspection  in  those  to  whom  its  execution  was  com- 
i^itted,  is  a  question  not  easily  to  l)e  decided  in  the  present  li- 
mited etate  of  our  knowledge  In  the  mean  time,  iiotwith- 
standing  repeated  ftulures,  the  zeal  for  African  discovery  conti- 
nues unabated  ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose,  apparently,  of  enlight^ 
ening  this  zeal»  and  of  guiding  it  into  a  proper  channel,  that  Mr. 
Jackson  has  given  publicity  to  the  present  work.  He  is  already 
known  to  the  public  by  his  account  of  Morocco,  which  contains 
abundance  of  useful  information ;  and  having  resided  sixteen 
years  in  North  and  West  Barbary,  we  may  naturally  give  him 
credit  for  a  perfect  knowledge  both  of  the  manners  and  lan^^uage 
of  the  people.  In  the  language  he  appears,  indeed,  to  be  a  tho- 
rough proficient ;  and  though  he  seems  abundantly  sensible  of 
his  own  acquirements,  and  anxious  to  display  tb^m,  it  is  certain 
that;,  gifted  as  he  is,  he  must  enter  with  great  advantages  on  the 
arena  of  African  geography.  Mr.  Jackson,  however,  being  so 
able  an  expositor  of  his  own  merits,  it  is  but  fail*,  to  allow  him 
to  speak  for  himself;  and,  from  the  following  passage,  pur  read- 
ers will  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  qualifications  for  the 
task  he  has  undertaken. 

'  *^  I  was  established  upwards  of  sixteen  years  in  West  and  South  Barbaiv; 
territories  that  maintain  an  interrupted  intercourse  with  all  those  countxiefi 
liuit  Ms^or  Houghton^  Homemann^  Park,  Rontgifcn,  Bnrcldiardty  Ritchie, 
and  &SBm  hav«e  attempted  to  explore    I  was  diplomatic  agent  to.  sevvod 
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tfUgjsAxDt  natums  of  £tiiope>  which  familiaxised  me  wilJb  all  nnkvtof  McieHf 
ii  those  countries.  I  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  commercial  and  travdU 


ling  langiuge  of  Africa^  (the  Arahic.)  I  corresponded  mi^self  mth.  the  £m« 
petorsy  Princes^  and  Badiaws  in  this  language ;  my  commercial  eonneetiont 
irare  very  .^ct^siYOy  amongst  $11  the  most  respectahie  mercha&li  who  tradfid 


with  Timbuctoo  and.  other  countries  of  Sudan.  My  residence  at  Agadeerj 
or  Santa  CruZ;,  in  Suse^  afforded  me  eligible  opportunities  of  procuiimg  inform 
nation  respecting  the  trade  with  Sudan^  and  tne  interior  of  Africa.  A  long 
tesid^ice  in  the  country^  and  extensive  connections,  enabled  me  to  discrimi« 
nate^.aad  to  ascertain  :who  weve  competent  and  who  were  not  oompetent  to 
fpiTe  ms  the  izifoniiation  J  required*  I  had  opportaiptto  at  my  4^sure  of 
mvestigating  the  motives  that  any  m%ht  have  to  deceive  me;  I  ^ad  time 
and  leisure  also  to  investigate  their  moral  character,  and  to  ascertain  the 
principles  that  regulated  their  respective  conduct.-' 

Haring  thus  enumerated  his  various  acqiureAents,  whieh  do 
not  reallj  seem  to  be  overrated,  he  proceeds  to  complaih  j^ev* 
mAjy  that  his  account  of  the  «<  t^o  Niles,^  i.  e.  of  tne  junction 
rf  a  branch  of  the  Ni^er  widi  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  should  have 
been  denied  hj  fire-ade  critics. .  He  congratulates  himself, 
however,  on  the  additiokial' confirmation  whidi  he  informs  us 
this  tJieory  is  daily  receiving;  and  be  takes  oocafflon  to  mention 
a  circumstance  with  which  he  is  highly  gratified,  and  from  which 
he  draws  the  most  pleae^ng  anticipations,  namely^  that  tihe  learn- 
ed, following  his  example,  have  at  length,  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
years,  changed  the  spelling  of  Tombuctoo  to  Ttmbuctoo.^  Ill 
ten  years  more,  he  expresses  the  fond  expectation  that  ¥t2  will 
be  cnanged  into  Fas,  and  Morocco  into  M arooco ;  and  as  this 
improved  orthography  appears  intimately  connected  with  the  dis- . 
covery  of  interior  Africa,  its  adoption  will  no  doubt  jH'ove  highly 
Mtioractory  to  every  judicious  reader. 

The  present  vrark  now  published  by  Mr.  Jackson,  consists  of 
an^count  taken  from  a  Musselman  of  the  name  of  Shabeeny, 
a  native  of  Tetuan,  of  a  journey  which  he  made  from  Fez",  or 
Fas  as  Mr.  Jackson  wiH  have  it,  to  Timbuctoo,  and  of  a  jour- 
■ey  from  Timbuctoo  to  Housa ;  also  of  various  journeys  miide 
i»  the  interior  by  Mr.  Jaekson  Mmselfj  together  with  detached 
anecdotes,  and  fragments  relative  to  the  character  and  manners 
cf  the  people  among  whom  Mr.  Jackson  resided.  Various  pri* 
vate  letters,  and  old  narratives  of  forma*  travellers  and  voyagers 
to  Africa,  bring  up  the*  rear  of  this  motley  production  ;  which» 
however,  is  not  deficient  in  interest,  containing,  as  it  does,  vbm 
rious  inteiesttng  sketches  of  a  country  but  little  known,  and  as 
little  vimted  by  Europeans. 

Shabeeny,  tne  Mussulman  who  communicated  the  intelligence 
veipeeting  Timbuctoo  and  Housa,  accompanied  his  father  to  the 
fonner  pkce  'wben  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  After  a  reo- 
dsaoe  of  tbi^  ^lears  he  priioeeded  to  Housa.    He  retiM^ned  from 
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thence  to  Timbuctoo,  where  he  continued  seven  years,  after 
which  he  came  back  to  Tetuan.  Being  then  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  he  proceeded  from  Tetuan  as  a  pilgrim  and  merchant  with 
the  caravan  for.  Egypt,  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  after  a  jour- 
ney  of  two  years  he  again  returned  to  his  native  place.  Having 
embarked  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Hamburgh,  to  purchase  linens 
and  other  merchandise,  he  was,  in  1789)  captured  on  bis  return 
by  a  vessel  manned  with  Englishmen,  but  under  Russian  co- 
lours, and  carried  into  Ostend.  He  was  there  relieved  by  the 
good  offices  of  Sir  John  Peters,  the  British  consul,  and,  after  some 
accidents,  was  landed  at  Dover,  where  he  gave  the  information 
contained  in  the  present  work.  There  is  not  the  slightest  rea- 
son for  questioning  the  authenticity  of  the  information  thus  re- 
ceived. Shabeeny,  we  have  no  doubt,  told  truly  all  that  he  ob- 
served of  Timbuctoo  and  Housa,  and  of  his  previous  journeys. 
At  the  same  time,  his  account  of  those  cities,  and  of  their  inha- 
bitants, is  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  work.  It  is  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory.  He  seems  not  to  have  laid  himself  out  for 
information;  and  we  are  informed,  indeed,  by  Mr.  Jackson,  that 
the  natives  of  Africa  can  form  no  conception  of  any  person  tm- 
veUing  except  on  conunercial  business^  and  that  they  uniformly 
express  their  wonder  at  the  curiosity  of  Europeans,  which  leads 
them  so  £em:  from  their  own  country,  and  into  so  many  perils. 
The  narrative  of  this  Musselman  accordingly  possesses  little  ei- 
ther of  novelty  c^  interest.  It  contains  no  accurate  details  either 
of  the  manners  or  characjter  o£  the  people.  All  its  statements  are 
eminently  deficient  in  precision  ;  they  are  in  the  highest  degree 
vague  and  general,  and  leave  upon  the  mind  a  strong  impression 
of  the  ignorance  /md  wai^t  of  intelligence  in  the  reporter.  He 
is  sufficiently  minute  in  his  account  of  the  dress  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  of  all  that  merely  strikes  the  senses ;  but  lus  informa- 
tion as  to  other  matters,  which  are  to  be  learned  by  inquiry,  is 
comparatively  scanty ;  and  as  to  the  course  of  the  Niger,  or  the 
Nile  as  Mr.  Jackson  calls  it,  all  that  we  learn  is,  that  he  under- 
stood the  termination  of  this  river  to  be  in  the  sea,  «.  e.  the  Me- 
diterrai^an.  We  shall  proceed  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  what 
seems  most  important  in  the  narrative  of  this  Mussulman  tra- 
ycller. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  Moors,  we  are  informed,  to  travel 
chiefly  in  spring  and  summer,  owing  to  the  extreme  cold  of  the 
pnomings  during  the  winter.  The  caravan  accordingly  leaves 
Fez  for  Timbuctoo  in  the  b^inning  of  April ;  and  in  its  retun, 
it  leaves  the  latter  place  in  the  b^mning  of  January.  The  first 
^tage  from  Fez  is  Tafilelt,  a  journey  of  twenty  days,  thiougb 
jery  difficult  and  rugged  roa4a  across  the  Atlas  Moontain?,  on 
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die  southern  declivity  of  whidi  Tefilelt  is  situated.  The  hire  of 
a^mel  to  this  place  amounts  to  the  moderate  sum  of  55s.  Stefr. 
litig,  or  about  lid.  per  mile  for  each  camel,  and  it  is  owing  to 
the  badness  of  the  road  that  the  charge  is  so  high.  Tafilelt  is 
the  general  rendezvous  of  the  merchants  who  frequent  Timbuc- 
too.  Its  tenitorj  contains  no  towns,  but  abounds  in  fortresses 
with  mud-walls,  which  contain  from  800  to  400  families,  and  in 
which  there  is  every  week  a  puUic  market  for  provisions. 

The  next  resting  place  of  the  caravan  was  at  Draha,  six  days 
journey  from  Tafilelt.  This  is  a  larger  district  than  Tafildt, 
and  lies  at  the  foot  of  th^e  Atlas  Mountains.  It  produces  a  small 
hard  date  of  a  very  fine  quality.  The  inhabitants  approach  to 
black  in  their  complexion ;  and  being  much  given  to  feuds  and 
quarrelling,  the  country  abounds  in  fortresses.  In  the  course  of 
this  journey  the  caravan  travels  without  any  sheik  or  command- 
er, as  in  Arabia  or  in  Nubia.  It  is  guided  by  a  few  rich  and  re- 
spectable men,  to  whose  authority  the  rest  refer.  As  it  proceeds 
in  its  journey  its  numbers  constantly  increase.  From  Fez  not 
above  thirty  or  forty  camels  commence  the  journey.  At  Draha 
it  consists  of  300  or  400  camels.  After  three  days  journey  from 
Draha  they  found  water  by  digging;  and  the  next  morning  they 
entered  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  which,  for  the  first  twenty  days 
journey,  is  a  vast  ocean  of  sand.  Some  part  of  this  desert  is 
hard,  affording  good  solid  footing  to  the  camels,  while  in  other 
parts  the  sai«i  is  loose,  which  fatigues  them  exceedingly.  Here, 
when  they  take  up  their  abode  at  night,  they  are  obliged  to 
shake  the  sand  from  the  tops  of  the  tents,  as  it  would  overwhdm 
them  before  morning.  In  this  trackless  desert  their  course  h 
guided  by  the  stars  at  night,  and  by  the  sun  in  the  day,  and 
occasionaJiy  by  the  smell  of  the  earth,  which. they  take  up  in 
their  hands.  One  of  the  chief  dangers  to  which  they  are  expo- 
sed is  the  want  of  water,  of  which  not  a  drop  is  to  be  found  by 
digging  during  the  first  twenty  days  of  the  journey.  About 
one-third  of  the  camels  are,  in  consequence,  loaded  with  this  ne- 
cessary article ;  and  even  with  all  this  supply,  these  animals  are 
frequently  left  without  any  during  the  last  three  or  four  days. 
Tribes  of  Arabs  range  over  the  country  which  borders  this  de- 
sert, about  three  or  four  days  .distance  from  the  back  of  the  ca- 
ravans, which,  though  ccmsistiing  of  400  men,  well  armed,  still 
pursues  the  most  unfrequented  road  through  the  desert 

After  traversing  this  desert,  which  is  a  waste  of  sand  without 
the  least  trace  of  vegetation,  the  country  assumes  a  more  pro« 
uiidng, appearance,  particular  spots  being  fertile,  and  abounding 
in  great  quantities  of  the  wild  myrtle,  on  which  the  camels  feed. 
In  other  places,  also»  grass  is  produced.    'After  dicing  here 
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about  ten  feet  tbey  found  water,  which  springs  up  very  slowly. 
It  18  of  a  sweetish  taste,  frequently  bracki^^  tuid  genereJiy 
warm.  The  Arabs  inhabit  the  country  at  the  d^tance  of  from 
three  to  eight  days  journey.  They  enJOT  a  rude  independence, 
under  the  government  of  their  own  chiefs. 

From  Draha,  the  journey  to  Timbubtoo  occupies  forty-three 
days,  over  a  country  which  has  neither  towns,  huts,  nor  rivers^ 
and  scarcely  any  trees.  The  charge  for  each  camel  is  about 
TOs.  or  Is.  8d.  per  day.  The  cheapness  of  provisions,  and  of 
every  species  of  labour  in  Africa,  is  remarkable.  The  people 
are,  however,  in  extreme  wretchedness,  having  no  method  of 
providing  even  for  their  limited  wants. 

Timbuctoo  is  described  by  this  Moorish  merchant  as  a  large 
city,  containii^  50,000  inhabitants,  besides  slaves  and  f(M%ign« 
•rs.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  mud-wall,  about  twelve  feet 
high,  strong  enough  to  resist  an  incursion  of  the  wild  Arabs^ 
which  is  frequently  threatened  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a 
contribution.  It  has  three  gates ;  the  gate  of  the  desert  on  the 
north ;  on  the  south,  the  gate  o£  the  Nile ;  and  on  the  east,  the 
gate  called  Beb  el  Eibla,  or  the  gate  of  Mahomet ;  according  to 
the  practice  of  most  African  towns,  in  which  there  is  a  gate  to 
face  Medina  in  Arabia.  .  The  gates  are  hung  on  large  hinges ; 
they  are  locked  at  night,  as  in  fiarbary,  and  still  further  secured 
by  a  large  prop  of  wood,  made  to  rest  upon  them  in  a  sloping 
position  in  the  inside.  The  town  is  surrounded,  except  in  the 
places  opposite  to  the  gates^  by  a  dry  ditch,  which  is  about  twelve 
fieet  deep,  and  too  wide  for  any  man  to  leap.  The  doors  are 
covered  on  the  out»de  with  the  imtanned  hides  of  camels,  and 
are  so  full  of  nails  that  they  appear  to  present  a  solid  front  of 
iron,  impervious  to  any  hatchet.  On  the  east  of  the  town  is  a 
large  forest,  in  which  elephants  abound.  The  extent  of  this 
forest  Shabeeny  could  not  discover.  It  is  said,  however,  to  be 
very  great.  On  the  south  is  a  small  rivulet,  which  runs  into 
the  great  forest  on  the  east,  and  is  k>st  in  the  south-west  of  the 
town.  The  water  of  this  rivulet  is  brackish ;  that  of  the  Nile  or 
Niger  is  sweet  and  pleasant. 

There  are,  as  in  all  the  towns  of  Africa,  inns  or  caravanseras, 
to  which  the  merchants  repair,  where  they  hire  as  many  rooms 
as  they  please,  having  in  the  same  place  stables  for  their  camels, 
and  large  warehouses,  in  which  they  deposit  their  merchandise. 
The  inn  at  which  Shabeeny  and  his  father  lived,  had  forty  apart- 
ments, besides  staUes,  which  were  constantly  occupied.  They 
hired  rooms  for  three  months,  for  which  they  paid  about  Ids. 
per  month.  '  At  their  arrival  there  are  porters  to  assist  them, 
4nd  to  procure  for  them  whatever  is  wanted ;  but  when  they  aie 
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fettled,  they  may  hire  men  or  women  slaves  to  attend  them^  to 
cook  their  victuals,  and  to  de  other  menial  offices.  Foreign 
merchants  possess  gr^at  advantages  at  Timbuetoo,  as  they  are 
exposed  to  none  of  those  extortions  so  ooramon  in  Barbary,  Nu* 
bia,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  nor  even  to  the  ordinary  duties 
which  are  levied  on  the  natives:  The  royal  revenues  arise  prin^ 
dpally  from  a  land-tax,  and  partly  from  a  tax  of  4  per  cent,  on 
aU  goods  brought  into  the  city.  The  police  is  good,  and  ail 
strangers  reside  here  in  perfect  safety.  Watchmen  are  appoint- 
ed during  the  night  to  patrole  the  streets  with  dogs ;  others  are 
stationed  to  keep  guard  in  the  market-place,  or  square  where  the 
merchants  have  their  shops.  Guards  are  also  placed  at  the 
king^s  palace.  The  military  force  amounts,  during  war,  to 
about  12,000  or  15,000  troops,  chiefly  infantry,  of  which  5000 
are  maintained  in  constant  pay  during  peace.  They  are  armed 
with  pikes,  swords,  cutlasses,  sabres,  and  muskets ;  while  the 
other  natives  use  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  king  presides  over 
the  administration  of  justice,  trying  all  capital  offences,  while 
other  crimes  are  remitted  to  inferior  magistrates.  The  usuid 
punishments  ace  bastinado,  imprisonment,  fine,  and  for  the 
crimes  of  murder,  robbery,  and  stealing  of  cattle,  death  is  in* 
flicted.  Slaves,  according  to  the  account  of  this  traveller,  are 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  their  master,  who  may  put  them  to 
death  at  liis  own  discretion.  They  may,  however,  complain  to 
the  council  of  ill-usage,  and  if  it  be  found  that  the  slave  is  stint- 
ed in  his  food,  clothing,  or  shoes,  he  is  entitled  to  his  freedom. 
Old  slaves  are  frequently  set  at  hberty,  and  return  to  their  na- 
tive country.  All  African  travellers  agree,  indeed,  in  their  ac- 
counts of  the  mild  treatment  of  slaves,  who  are  generally  consi^ 
dered  members  of  the  family. 

Timbuetoo  is  a  great  emporium  of  internal  trade,  being  re- 
sorted to  from  Alexandria  and  Morocco,  as  well  as  from  the  in* 
terior  country  of  the  blacks.  The  principal  articles  of  mer* 
chandize  are  tobacco,  linen,  beads  of  all  colours,  small  Dutch 
looking-glasses  set  in  gilt  frames.  At  the  entrance  of  the  great 
desert,  the  traders  purchase  rock-salt  of  the  Arabs,  who  bring 
it  to  them  in  loads  ready  packed.  This  is  a  great  article  of 
trade.  In  the  caravan  with  which  Shabeeny  travelled  there  were 
500  camels,  160  or  fiOO  of  which  were  laden  with  rock-salt.  It 
is  bought  from  the  Arabs  at  from  7s.  6d.  to  lOs.  per  load,  and 
is  sold  at  Timbuetoo  at  the  average  profit  of  50  per  cent. 
The  profits  gained  in  the  inland  trade  from  Upper  Egypt  into 
Africa  are  stated  by  Burckhardt  to  be  much  higher ;  and  the 
rate  of  interest,  (about  £S  per  cent,  per  month,)  in  the  different 
trading  towns  of  Barbary,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Jackson,  would  also 
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imply  k  much  higher  rate  of  profit  The  returns  from'  Tim- 
buctoo  consist  of  the  usual  articles  of  export  from  the  interior  of 
Africa;  namely,  gold-dust,  slaves,  ivory,  pepper.  The  gold- 
dust  is  brought  to  Timhuctoo  from  Housa  in  small  leather  bags. 
Shabeeny  bought  one  of  these  leathern  bags,  and  a  ring  of  gold 
bullion  for  06  Mexican  dollars,  which  he  sold  at  Fez  for  150. 
Cowries  and  gold-dust  form  the  medium  of  commercial  exchange. 
Some  of  the  Timhuctoo  merchants  are  said  to  be  immensely 
rich,  and  carry  on  extensive  commerce,  having  agents  and  cor- 
respondents in  other  countries,  and  acting  themselves  in  that 
capacity  to  others.  A  lucrative  branch  of  their  traffic  con^sts 
in  lending  gold  dust  and  slaves  at  a  high  interest  to  foreign 
merchants,  which  is  repwl  by  goods  ff om  Morocco  cr  the  other 
countries  to  which  the  slaves  and  gold  dust  are  carried.  There 
is  a  public  market  for  provisions,  which  is  held  in  an  open  place 
50  feet  square,  and  is  surrounded  by  shops.  Here  the  Arab 
sits  down  with  his  goods  in  the  middle  till  they  are  all  sold. 

They  have  at  Timhuctoo  the  common  mechanical  trades  of 
smiths,  carpenters,  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  masons.  The  Arabs 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  are  weavers,  and  make  carpets  of 
wool  from  their  own  sheep  and  of  camels  hair.  They  manufac- 
ture also  from  ore  found  m  the  country  iron  bars  of  an  excellent 
quality.  They  tan  very  good  leather  for  soles  of  shoes ;  but 
know  nothing  of  dressing  leather  in  oil.  Their  upper  leather 
they  receive  from  Fez,  whence  also,  and  from  Egypt,  they  im- 
port thread,  needles,  scissars,  wooden  combs  and  spoons.  The 
country  is  in  general  well  cultivated  except  on  the  side  of  the 
desert.  They  have  rice  and  different  sorts  of  African  corn  of 
which  they  make  breads  Agriculture  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
irrigation,  the  flat  country  is  watered  by  canals  cut  from  the 
Niger ;  the  high  lands  by  means  of  water  wheels,  which  are 
worked  by  cattle.  A  command  of  water  always  ensures  a  pro* 
ductive  soil,  and  they  can  sow  at  all  seasons  or  the  year.  The 
winter  lasts  about  two  months,  during  which  the  mornings  and 
evenings  are  cold.  Rice  is  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants; 
but  for  the  use  of  the  rich,  wheaten  flour  is  imported  from  Fez, 
of  which  they  make  very  fine  bread.  They  have  no  strong 
drink  ;  but  when  they  wish  to  be  exhilarated^  they  make  use  of 
a  plant  for  this  purpose,  of  which  they  take  a  handful  before  a 
draught  of  Water.  The  dress  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
African  natives,  consisting  of  a  turban  for  the  head,  and  a  loose 
cotton  shirt  and  drawers,  variously  ornamented.  The  shoes  are 
of  red  Morocco  leather.  Bracelets  and  ear-rings  are  worn  by 
both  sexes,  and  the  rich  ornament  their  heads  with  cowries. 
'  They  are  fond  of  hunting,  and  as  the  neighbouring  woods  ^abound 
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with  game^  tbejf  have  full  opportumty  for  this  amusement.  The 
king  has  an  establishment  of  5  or  600  horses,  and  be  frequently 
.  hunts  the  antelope,  the  wild  ass,  the  ostrich,  and  an  animal^ 
which^  from  the  description  given  of  it,  Mr.  Jackson  concludes  to 
be  the  wild  cow  of  Afnca  They  have  the  finest  grey-hounds  in 
the  world,  ^hich,  however,  are  not  able  to  overtake  the  ostricb, 
«o  wonderfully  fleet  are  the  movements  of  those  animals,  which 
generally  herd  in  large. droves,  and  place  centinels  on  the  watch 
to  give  timely  notic^e  of  danger.  The  wild  ass  and  the  antelope 
are  also  found  in  numerous  nerds,  and  are  either  run  down  bv 
the  grey-hound,  or  shot  either  with  bow  and  arrowd,  or  with 
muskets.  Shabeeny  mentions  that  he  has  often  hunted  with  the 
king,  who  may  be  accompanied  by  aiiy  person.  He  sets  out  al- 
ways after  sun^rise,  and  sometimes  continues  at  the  chase  fot 
three  or  four  days.  The  other  amusements  pf  these  people 
are  chess  and  draughts,  tumblers,  jugglers,  and  ventriloquists; 
who  are  exceedingly  expert,  frequently  causing  the  voice  to 
come  out  from  under  the  arm-pits.  They  have  dances  of  va* 
rious  sorts,  some  of  which  are  very  indecent.  Though  they  have 
no  temples,,  churches,  or  mosques,  and  no  regular  worship  or 
Sabbath,  they  are  nevertheless  extremely  superstitious,  revering 
as  saints  sorcerers  or  idiots,  from  whose  prayers,  when  they  are 
ill,  they  expect  sis  much  aid  as  from  physicians,  and  in  this  per- 
haps there  may  be  no  great  mistake.  Their  most  dangerous 
diseases  are  fevers  and  agues  brought  on  by  the  hot  winds  of 
the  desert.  Ruptures  are  also  frequent,  seldom  cured,  aiid  often 
fatal ;  and  to  them  may  be  added  headaches  and  consumptions^ 
which  commonly  pi'evall. 

After  remaimng  three  years  at  Timbuctoo,  Shabeeny  depart- 
ed fpr  Housa,  which  is  fiive  days  journey  down  the  Niger.  Aftei? 
leaving  Timbuctoo,  they  crossed  the  small  river  which  runs  past 
the  town,  and  in  three  days  they  reached  the  Niger,  the  road 
lying  through  a  fine  populous  and  cultivated  country^  abound-^ 
ing  in  trees,  and  perfectly  safe  for  travelling.  He  embarked  on 
the  Niger  in  a  large  boat  with  one  mast,  a  sail,  and  oars,  and  as 
they  moored  every  night,  it  was  eight  or  ten  days  before  he 
reached  Housa.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  there  were  many 
villages,  and  boats  were  continually  passing  up  and  down  in 
greater  numbers,  he  mentions,  than  qn  the  Nile  between  Rosettat 
and  Cairo.  They  landed  at  the  port  of  Housa,  which  is  distant 
a  day  and  a  halTs  journey  from  the  town ;  their  merchandize 
was  carried  to  Housa  on  horses,  asses,  and  horned  cattle,  the 
blacks  expressing  a  dislike  to  camels,  because  they  say  they  are 
the  beasts  that  carry  them  into  slavery.  The  country  between 
the  Niger  and  Housa  is  rich  and  well  cultivated,  the  banks  of 
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the;  Nigar»  vdmh  akie  subjeet  to  inundktkn^  being  «stteifid;jr 
Cnil^e,  and  aff^cding  exotUenl  jMiaiiwe  to  heids  of  camel%  slu^ 
|pattU»  and  horses.    .  . 

<  .  The  desciiptioa  which  is  ginrea  of  the  towa  of  Housa  i»  ex- 
tremely Taff ue  sad  unsatiaiadboij,  and  its  si2e  appearo  to  be  much 
^ikaggeiatecL  It  is  stated  to  be  nearly  s»  kpge  as  Loodoa,  and 
yet  not  to  be  ao  kurge  as  the  city  of  Cairo  by  one  third  Tile 
palaoe  is  said  to  be  seren  or  eight  miles  in  ciicumferenee,  th^ 
atreeta  to  be  wider  than  those  of  Timbuctoo^  and  the  houses  16 
be  covaaed  with  a  apecaes  of  clay  of  different  coloinrS)  but  never 
irhite.  The  trade  resembles  in  many  respects^  that  of  Timbuo- 
too.  IvcMry  is  sold  by  the  tooth.  Sfaabeeny  bo«]^ht  one  of  200  lb. 
4Veight  for  five  ducats,  which  he  sold  at  Mc»occo  for  50  ducats, 
fialt  has  to  be  brought  from  a  great  distance,  and  is  very  deitf. 
Housa  ia  resorted  to  by  merchants  from  the  most  distant  parts ; 
£rom  the  great  towns  of  the  interior,  and  even  frotti  India,  froai 
which  also  goods  are  brought  The  slave  trade  is  carried  on  t6 
a  great  extent  in  Housa.  The  practice  of  stealing  children, 
though  it  is  severely  punished,  is  nevertheless  common.  The 
slave  dealers  carry  the .  children  out  of  the  ^wn  durii 
night,  and  sell  them  to  some  peasant,  who  resells  them  to  i 
until  they  are  in  this  manner  carried  out  of  the  country. 
is  found  about  16  miles  from  Housa,  in  a  diain  without 
eonnsting  of  dark  brown  earth.  To  this  place  we  are  told  they 
go  in  the  night  with  aamels,  whose  legs  are  covered  to  protect 
wem  from  the  snakea  They  mark  the  places  that  are  seea 
glittering  in  the  dark,  and  in  the  morning  they  return  to  collect 
the  precious  metal.  This  absurd  and'incredcble  story  savourt 
strongly  o[  barbarian  ignorance.  The  gold  was  in  such  plenty, 
it  seemsy  and  glittered  with  such  perfect  brilliancy,  that  the  night 
was  more  favourable  for  discovering  it  than  the  day  ^  and  they 
had  no  more  ado  than  take  it  up  and  fill  their  ba^s  with  it; 
they  afterwards,  indeed,  we  are  informed,  went  to  the  refiners^ 
who,  for  a  small  sum,  separated  the  metal  from  the  dross.  We 
abould  scarcely  have  imagined  gold  which  glittered  so  brilliantly 
to  have  requured  any  refining.  It  must  not  only,  we  should 
suppose,  have  been  refined,  but  some  how  or  other  it  must  hav^ 
become  highly  pojished  to  have  emitted  so  perfect  a  Ius<a*e.  Such 
laUes  are  evidently  the  hearsay  statements  mrculated  among  aii 
Ignorant  race.  They  do  not  absolutely  disevedit,  but  they  eet^ 
tfixAy  throw  a  suspicion  on  all  such  testimony^  and  ^ew  tne  tieu 
cessity  of  thorou^ly  sifting  it  in  order  to  sepsarate  the  ore  from 
^  dross,  of  which  it  seems  to  have  a  greater  proportion  than 
the  gold  said  to  shine  so  brightly,  and  to  be  gathered  in  such 
quantities  by  the  Housa  merchants.    Besidea  gold,  there  9^  also 
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urn  vms,  wbkh  are  inthe  desert  The  iron  b  brought  in 
small  pieoes  by  the  Arab^  who  melt  and  porify  it.  They  can- 
not  cast  iron ;  but  they  make^ns  and  swivels  with  the  hammer 
and  anvils  Gun-powder  is  diso  manufactured.  The  brimstone 
ihey  bring  from  Fez,  and  the  charcoal  and  nitre  they  prepare 
tbemaelvesw  Mr.  Jackson  supposes  that  both  the  brimstone  and 
the  nitre  are  brought  ^from  Susl»,  where  they  abound.  They 
•use  besides  muskets  and  match-locks,  bows  and  cross-bows  with 


l?be  narrative  of  Shabeeny^s  residence  at  Timbuctoo  and 
Houfla>  forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  present  work,  which  chiefly 
CDsaists  of  Mr.  Jackson^s  own  letters^  ^^g  ^.n  account  of  his 
jouTDeys  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  containing  various 
miaeellaneous  observation?  on  its  productions  and  inhabitants. 
This  appears  to  be  the  best  part  ^  the  publication,  which  he 
calls  «<  Fragments  and  Anecdotes.^  The  author  is  frequently 
tedious.  His  details  are  in  many  cases  not  interesting — ^hear- 
say statements,  not  veiy  credible,  appear  to  be  intermingled  with 
the  result  of  his  own  observations,  and  the  work  is  often  spun 
out  by  a  useless  repetition  of  st(»ies  and  remarks  previously 
given,  which  necessary  circumstance  the  author  appears  to  have 
forgotten. 

Mr.  Jackson,  who  had  been  previously  settled  at  Mogodor  as 
a  merchant,  repidred,  in  the  year  179S^  to  Santa  Cruz  or  Aga- 
deer,  for  the  purpose,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Dutch  consul,  of  open- 
ing the  port  to  the  commerce  of  Holland,  the  emperor,  it  ap- 
pears having,  at  the  request  of  the  Dutch  government,  con- 
sented to  this  just  and  liberal  policy.  He  was  received  with  the 
most  hearty  acclamations  of  the  people  whom  he  came  to  relieve, 
by  restoring  the  commerce  which  had  enriched  their  forefathers. 
It  had  been  the  degrading  practice  for  all  Europeans  before  this 
period,^  if  they  were  on  horseback,  to  dismount  and  enter  the 
town,  which  was  holy  ground,  on  foot.  But  on  this  occasion 
Mr.  Jackson  refused  compliance  with  this  custom,  and  so  eager 
were  the  people  for  the  opening  of  their  port,  and  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  their  commerce,  that  the  governors  conceded  thiil 
punt;  and  an  infidel  for  the  first  time,  entered  a  town  of  Ma- 
homet on  horseback,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  faithful,  bjt 
whom  he  was  hailed  as  a  deliverer.  The  reformation  of  com- 
merce soon  produced  a  favourable  change  both  in  the  dress  and 
geaerai  appearance  of  the  inhabitants ;  "  new  garments,""  says 
Mr.  Jackson,  "  soon  became  common,  and  were  every  where 
aubstiftuted  for  the  rags  and  wretchedness  before  witnessed  in 
landing  here."  This  fair  prospect  was,  however,  soon  overcast. 
In  1797,  when  the  Emperor  Scrfiman,  with  a  numerous  army^ 
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proceeded  fiom  Fez  to  the  souths  he  gave  orders  fibr  douUing 
the  impost  duties  at  Mogodor,  and  he  at  the  same  time  dispatch- 
ed orders  to  his  nephew,  the  governor  of  Santa  Cruzi  together 
-with  the  garrison  and  merchants,  to  proceed  without  delay  to 
Morocco.  They  accordingly  set  out  about  noon,  and  pase^ 
ing  through  a  very  fine  plain,  they  pitched  their  tents  at 
,8un*set  near  a  sanctuary,  from  which  they  received  abundant 
:supj4ies  of  provisions.  The  country  appeared  every  where 
fertile  and  productive,  abounding  in  extensive  plantations 
of  oliyes,  almonds,  and  green  tree&  The  vines  were  loaded  with 
purple  grapes  of  an  enormous  size  and  exquisite  flavour ;  pome- 
granates and  oran^s  were  produced  in  great  abundance  and 
perfection;  the  indigo  plant  was  also  found,  and  plenty  of  worm 
seed  and  stick-liquorice.  About  the  middle  of  the  day,  after 
they  set  out,  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  Atlas  mountains,  and 
after  five  hours  ride,  they  came  to  a  table  land,  where  the  air 
was  cooler,  and  the  trees  and  fruits  were  of  a  different  charac- 
ter, such  as  apples,  pears,  cherries,  walnuts,  apricots,  peaches, 
plums,  and  rhododendrons.  After  ascending  for  seven  hours 
more,  another  change  was  visible  in  the  v^etation^  which  ap^ 
proached  to  that  of  a  colder  region.  Leguminous  plants  began 
to  appear ;  pines  of  an  immense  size,  ferns,  the  velute,  a  species 
of  oak,  the  acorns  of  which  is  used  for  food,  elms,  mountain  ash, 
and  different  species  of  the  juniper.  Ascending  the  stupendous 
chain  of.  the  Atlas  mountains,  the  travellers  began  to  approach 
partial  coverings  of  snow.  The  cold  is  here  intense,  and  nothing 
IS  to  be  seen  but  stunted  firs  appearing  through  the  snow.  The 
only  road  over  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  through  a  narrow 
.  pass,  on  the  east  of  which  is  an  almost  inaccessible  mountain  al- 
n^QSt  perpendicular,  and  entirdy  covered  with  snow;  on  tlie 
west  is.  a  tremendous  precipice  several  thousand  feet  in  depth,  as 
if,  the  mountain  had  oeen  suddenly  rent  a,9under  by  an  earth- 
quake. The  path  is  not  more  than  a  foot  broad  over  a  solid 
rock  of  granite.  After  passing  this  defile,  they  continued  their 
journey  seven  hours,  descending  towards  the  plains  of  Fraga,  a 
considerable  town  about  15  miles  from  the  mountains.  In  two 
hours  more  they  encamped  on  another  table  land  on  the  north- 
ern declivity  of  the  Atlas  mountains,  at  the  entrance  of  an  im- 
mence  plantation  of  olives,  about  a  mile  west  of  a  village  called 
Ait  Musie,  in  a  country  highly  luxuriant  and  picturesque. 
,The$e  olive  plantations  Mr.  Jackson  describes  as  being  equally 
prnamental  and  productive.  They  were  planted  by  the  emperor 
MuJ^ey  Ismael,  whose  propensity  to  agricultural  improvement 
was,  in  this  instance,  most  beneficially  exerted.  These  planta- 
tions cover  about  six  square  miles  of  ground.     The  trees  are 
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planted  in  right  lilies,  at  proper  distanced,  and  openings  or 
squares  are  inten^rsed  for  the  benefit  of  the  air.  In  some  parts 
of  die  country  these  plantations  are  so  extenave,  that  a  traveller 
may  journey  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun  undar  their 
deUcious  shade. 

At  the  village  of  Ait  Musie,  Mr^  Jackson  and  his  felfew  tra- 
vellers remuned  three  days  hawking  and  hunting  the  antekspe. 
Early  on  the  niorning  of  the  fourth  day,  they  continued  their 
descent  of  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Atlas  chain,  and  reached 
the  populous  village  of  Fraga,  situated  on  the  same  extensive 
plain  with  the  city  of  Morocco.  From  this  village  to  the  me- 
tropolis, the  country  is  one  continued  com  field,  producing  the 
most  abundant  crops  of  wheat  and  barley,  the  grain  of  an  ex- 
tremely fine  quality,  and  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  wheat  pro- 
duced at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Mr.  Jackson,  the  day  after 
he  arrived  at  Morocco,  had  an  audience  of  the  emperor,  who  re- 
ceived him  in  a  small  garden  adjoining  the  palace,  containing  all 
the  fruits  and  plants  of  Egypt.  Here  the  Tafilelt  rose  was  growing 
in  all  its  luxuriance,  and  diffusing  fragrance  through  the  air.  It 
is  from  this  rose  that  the  distillation  is  made  which  is  known  in 
Europe  under  the  corrupted  appellation  of  the  otto  of  roses, 
lattary  and  not  otto,  being,  as  our  author  informs  us,  the  original 
word,  and  signifying  distillation.  Mr.  Jackson  was  informed  by 
the  emperor  that  the  pbrt  of  Santa  Cruz  was  shut  up,  and  that 
tlie  residence  of  lio  European  merchant  was  to  be  hereafter  perw 
mitted  in  that  place.  He  received  his  choice,  however,  either  to 
quit  the  country,  or  to  establish  a  house  at  Mogodor,  the  latter 
ei'  which  alternatives  having  resolved  to  accept,  he  departed 
forthwith  for  Mogodor,  whither  he  arrived  after  a  short  journey. 

The  next  journey  which  Mr.  Jackson  made  in  this  country, 
was  from  Mogodor  to  Morocco^  whither  he  went  to  pay  his  re-- 
spects  to  the  Emperor ;  it  being  the  custom  of  the  country,  when 
his  majesty^  after  passing  the  winter  at  Mequinas,  returns  to 
pass  the  summer  at  Morocco,  for  all  loyal  subjects  to  present 
themselves  before  his  imperial  presence ;  the  governors  of  dis- 
tricts are  sent  for  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  their 
respective  provinces,  and  the  merchants  solicit  the  honour  of  pre- 
senting themselves  before  the  emperor  in  order  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  arrival.  It  is  also  the  practice  on  these  occasions,  and 
indeed  a  piece  of  court  etiquette,  for  every  one  who  approaches 
his  majesty,  to  present  something,  even  though  it  should  be  a 
dozen  of  eggs,  or  any  similar  trifle,  such  as  fruit  or  flowers.  Mr. 
Jackson  sets  out  on  this  embassy  with  a  company  of  merchants, 
mounted,  some  on  horses  songe  on  mule&,  there  being  no  carriages 
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in  tins  onuntiy,  and  evenry  individual  had  his  tent  aifd  seryant$ 
akng  with  him.  •  They  reached  Morocoo  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
fourth  day,  having  travelled  each  day  eight  hours,  at  the  rate  of 
feiar  miles  an  hour.  The  emperor^s  garden  was  assigned  them 
by  the  minister  as  their  residence.  Their  first  audience  of  the 
coipeRir  was  short,  and  consisted  merely  in  an  interchange  of 
courtesies.  It  was  a  fortnight  before  they  had  another  audience, 
and  during  this  interval,  they  were  employed  in  riding  about  the 
country,  and  in  visiting  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  amon^ 
others  the  minister  of  state,  who,  Mr.  Jackson  says,  has  a  nobfe 
manoon,  replete  with  every  convenience,  and  a  garden  in  the 
centre  of  it.  The  rooms  were  long  and  narrow,  with  a  p^r  of 
high  doors  in  the  centre  for  the  admission  of  light ;  the  floors 
were  paved  with  small  glazed  tiles  about  two  inches  square,  neat- 
hr  fitted,  and  of  different  colours ;  the  walls  were  covered  with 
the  same,  Vhich  imparted  a  grateful  coolness.  The  ceilings  were 
brilliantly  painted  in  the  Arabesque  style.  The  roofs  had  an 
insensible  declivity,  just  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  rain  water  into 
the  (mitfere)  a  subterraneous  cistern,  in  which  water  is  preserv- 
ed from  one  runy  season  to  the  other. 

Near  the  city  of  Morocco  is  a  village  in  which  all  those  who 
are  hsfected  with  the  loathsome  disease  of  leprosy  are  compelled 
to  reside^  This  abode  of  misery  was  visited  by  Mr.  Jackson. 
The  wretched  inhabitants,  who  collected  at  their  doors  to  ol> 
serve  the  strangers,  had  no  external  disfiguration,  but  were  ge- 
nerally sallow ;  they  are  obliged  to  wear  a  large  straw  hat,  which 
is  the  badge  of  separation  between  the  clean  and  the  unclean,  and 
which,  when  seen,  warns  all  passengers  to  avoid  personal  contact 
with  them.  They  are  allowed  to  beg,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
frequent  all  the  roads  with  a  wooden  bowl  before  them  to  re- 
ceive alms,  on  which  occasions  they  cry  out  "  Bestow  on  me  the 
property  of  God,  all  belongs  to  God."  When  they  receive  mo- 
ney they  pronounce  a  blessing  on  the  donor,  "  May  God  in- 
crease your  good." 

The  chain  of  the  Atlas  mountains  continually  covered  with 
snow  lie  to  the  east  of  Morocco,  and  diffuse  a  pleasant  coolness 
through  the  air,  particularly  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  which 
Mr.  Jackson  states  is  generally  said  to  produce  ophthalmia.  How 
such  a  noxious  effect  could  proceed  from  so  grateful  a  cause  we 
confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  discover.  Mr.  Jackson  himsdf 
justly  states  the  extreme  filthiness  of  the  Jews,  among  whom 
those  disorders  chiefly  prevail,  as  a  much  more  likely  cause  of 
this- malady.  It  is  about  a  days  journey  to  the  foot  of  these 
stupendous  mountains  ;  and  it  takes  two  days  more  to  reach  the 
snow.     Of  their  height  we  have  no  accurate  estimate.      Mr. 
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JiM^kflon  ihdeed  has  favoured  us  with  a  calculation  by  which  he 
raises  them  to  the  extraordinary  eleyation  of  29)610  feet.  But 
the  data  on  which  he  reasons  appear  to  be  extremely  Yague 
and  inaccurate.  He  first  states  that  these  mountains  are  seen  at 
sea  80  miles  from  the  shore.  He  estimates  the  distance  frmn 
Mogodor  to  Morocco  at  120  miles,  and  the  farther  distance  ta 
the  mountains  105  miles,  making  the  whole  distance  245  miles ; 
and  from  a  theory  of  a  Mr,  Colebrook,  in  which  it  is  estimated 
that  an  object  cannot  be  visible  at  the  distance  of  £00  miles  with*, 
out  an  elevation  of  28,000  feet,  he  deduces  the.stjiipendous  ele- 
vation which  he  assigns  to  these  mountains.  In  this  hypotfaenr 
Mr.  Jackson  appears  to  have  had  no  accurate  standard  for  esti* 
mating  the  distance.  He  seems  indeed  to  have  oojnputed  the 
travelling  distance  between  different  points,  without  considering 
that  the  eye  ranges  to  its  object  in  a  straight  line,  and  that  th# 
distance  therefore  being  in  his  calculauons  greatly  over-esti-* 
mated,  his  conclusion  as  to  the  height  of  the  mountains  must  be. 
equally  erroneous. 

At  the;  north  side  of  the  city  of  Morocop,  and  near  the  neMib 
gate,  is  held,  every  Thursday,  a  market,  at  which  are  sold  im^. 
mense  quantities  of  horses,  camels,  mules,  asses,  oXen,  sheep,  and 
goats  i  also  slaves,  male  and  female ;  oils,  gums,  almonds,  dates, 
raisins,  figs,  bees  wax,  honey,  skins,  &c.  A  gopd  horse,  such 
as  would  sell  in  London  for  Ju.50,  may  be  purchased  here  at  as 
many  dollars ;  a  good  mule  sells  for  the  same  v  a  bull  for  19 
dollars ;  a  cow  for  15 ;  a  sheep  for  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  agoai 
for  one  dollar.  Very  fine  large  grained,  wheat  sells  at  about  half 
a  dollar  for  the  Winchester  bushel.  Morocco,  to  a  stranger  ac^ 
cidentally  passing  through  it,  has  the  a^ct  of  an- irregular  and 
wretched  towm  But  the  practice  to  which  the  inhabitants  have 
recourse,  from  the  despotic  nature  of  the  government,  of  conceal-' 
ing  their  wealth,  gives  it  a  worse  appearance  than  it  weukl  otber<> 
wise  have.  Some  of  the  houses  df  the  better  classes,  which  are 
surrounded  by  a  shabby  waU,  often  purposely  broken  down  aad 
left  out  of  repairs,  are  furnished  out  in  the  interior  in  all  die 
luxury  of  the  east ;  and  when  a  stranger  enters  one  of  these 
luxurious  dwellings,  he  is  complimented  with  slaves  bearing  peiv 
fumes  before  him,  and  is  afterwards  presoited  with  tea  aira  eof« 
fee.  At  dinner,  the  food  is  served  in  a  large  dish' or  bowl,  plant, 
ed  on  a  circular  stand,  round  which  the;  company  sit,  and  a  ser^ 
vant  attending  upon  them  with  a  ewer  and  a  napkin,  each  person 
washes  his  right  hand,  and  eats  with  his  fingers.  This  pradifie 
Mr.  Jackson  assures  us,  is  not  so  ofiensive  as  we  Europeans  am  apt 
ta  imagine.-  In  respectable  society,  be  mentions,  tliat  thefoodi 
it  dexteroudy  Jerked  in  the  mouth,  which  consequently  never 
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comes  into  contact  with  the  hand.  The  food  must  oome  in  contact 
however  with  the  hand,  and  as  some  of  the  dishes,  according  to 
his  account,  are  well  buttered,  this  method  of  eating  must,  after 
aU,  to  a  European  appear  suflkiently  disgusting. 

All  sorts  of  mechanical  trades  are  carried  on  at  Morocco,  such 
as  jewellers,  goldsmiths,  blacksnuths,  coppersmiths,  tanners,  &c.' 
But  a  shoe-maker  is  the  most  honourable  craft,  having  been  pur. 
sued  b^  Mahomet.  At  Mequinez  they  make  exceUent  shoes^ 
impervious  to  water,  for  Is.  8d.  per  pair. 

Mr.  Jackson  bang  admitted  to  a  business  audience  of  theem- 
peror^  represented  that  the  export  duties  on  some  articles  were 
too  heavy,  namely,  on  wax,  almonds,  and  olive-oil ;  also  on  cer- 
tain  imports,  suen  as  iron,  steel,  and  Buenos  Ayres  hides.  But 
no  dinunution  was  obtained  except  op  the  article  of  bees  wax* 
The  Emparor  gave  him  hopes  of  permitting  a  free  exportation 
of  ffrain,  and  desired  him  to  write  for  European  ships  to  come 
and  load  wheat,  barley,  Indian  corn,  &c.  Their  reception  was 
favourable  and  courteous,  and  on  taking  their  leave  they  were 
each  presented  by  the  emperor  with  a  fine  horse  from  his  own 
stable. 

Mr.  Jaekson^s  next  journey  was  from  Mogodor  along  the  sea- 
coast  northward  to  Babat,  thence  striking  into  the  interior  N.  W. 
to  Mequinez,  the  occasional  residence  of  the  emperor  and  courts 
From  this  place  he  proceeded  again  to  the  sesrcoast,  along  which 
he  travelled  to  Tangier.  He  set  out  on  the  4th  June,  1801,  and 
arrived  on  the  18th  at  Babat,  a  journey  of  S4S  English  miles, 
having  passed  through  a  beautuul  country  which  was  in  some 
places  infested  with  robbers.  Babat  is  a  fortified  town,  and  the 
largest  on  the  coast,  its  circumference  being  about  four  miles. 
In  the  neighbourhood  Bounam  coins  were  found  in  abun. 
dance ;  and  some  of  these  having  been  purchased  by  European 
travellers  at  double  their  intrinnc  worth,  they  were  quickly 
counterfeited  by  the  Jews,  so  ingeniously  as  to  impose  upon  these 
zealous  antiquaries.  There  are  several  mosques  in  the  town; 
but  the  most  smgular  monument  of  antiquity  is  a  curious  tower 
in  the  n^hbourbood,  about  SOO  feet  high,  perfectly  square,  and 
having  such  a  gradual  ascent,  that  a  person  may  ride  to  the  top  on 
horseback.  The  cement  used  in  it  is  so  hard  that  no  pick-axe 
can  destroy  it.  The  country  around  Babat  abounds  in  tne  finest 
grain,  leguminous  plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  cattle,  and  in 
the  most  extensive  and  fruitful  plantations  of  oranges,  one  hun- 
dred of  the  finest  of  which  may  be  purchased  for  a  silver  coin 
worth  6d.  The  vineyards  and  cotton  plantations  are  also  of  great 
extent,  and  extremely  productive.  The  grapes  are  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  all  other  fruits^  such  as  figs,  citrons,  apricots,  peach? 
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es,  water  melons,  &c.  are  produced  in  equal  perfection.  The 
air  is  perfumed  every  morning  and  evening  by  the  odour  which 
is  exhaled  from  the  orange  flower.  Crossing  the  river,  Mr. 
Jackson  went  to  Salee,  where  he  visited  a  large  subterraneous 
cavern,  in  which  the  Salee  rovers  confined  their  Christian  slaves. 
On  the  ISth  he  pursued  his  journey  to  Mequinez,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  17th,  having  travelled  66  miles.  The  country 
tiitough  which  they  passed  was  infested  both  by  robbere  and 
wild  beasts;  the  roaring  of  the  latter  was  frequently  heard  at  ar 
distance  during  the  night.  The  lions  which  haunt  the  adjacent 
forests  are  said  tx>  be  the  largest  and  the  fiercest  of  any  in  Afri* 
ca.  They  sometimes  attack  the  habitations  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  fre(q[uently  obliged  to  keep  a  large  fire  burning  all  night 
for  thdr  protection ;  and  at  night,  the  Berebbers,  when  they  en- 
camp, make  a  rampart  of  stakes,  eight  feet  high,  round  their  en- 
campment, and  fill  up  the  entrance  with  thorns  as  a  defence 
against  the  lions  when  they  are  asleep.  Several  square  buildings 
were  observed  in  different  parts,  about  five  feet  by  seven,  which 
are  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  lion,  the  pa- 
tient hunter  concealing  nimsielf  in  one  of  these  for  whole  days,  in 
order  to  shoot  at  this  formidable  animal.  Mr.  Jackson  set  out 
from  Mequinez  on  the  18th  for  Fez  ;  but  in  consequence  of  in-* 
telligehce  which  he  then  received,  he  turned  from  this  route  and> 
arrived  at  a  town,  whose  name  he  does  not  mention,  contslining* 
5000  inhabitants.  Here  it  seems  is  a  renowned  sanctuary,  neVer'^ 
before  profaned  by  the  entrance  of  any  Christian,  into  which  faowi' 
ever  Mr.  Jacl^son  not  only  procured  access,  but  actually,  he  in-^ 
forms  us,  slept  in  the  horem  or  adytum  itself.  So  full  is  he  of 
this  wonderful  event,  though  we  do  not  see  how  it  isUkely  to  pro*. 
fit  either  himself  or  his  readers,  that  he  appears  to  be  confound-' 
ed  with  his  good  fortune ;  he  is  afraid  even  to  state  the  circum* 
stance  to  his  astonished  countrymen,  lest  they  may  call  in  ques- 
tion his  veracity ;  he  assures  us,  however,  that  in  this  event,  he 
has  two  competent  witnesses,  ready  to  attest  the  fact,  and  easily 
accessible,  as  they  reside  at  no  greater  distance  than  West  Bar- 
bary. 

After  leaving  this  place,  and  while  they  were  travelling  at  the 
foot  of  the  Atlas  mountains,  magnificent  and  massive  ruins  were 
discovered  to  the  left  of  the  road ;  for  miles  around  the  country 
was  observed  to  be  covered  with  broken  columns  of  white  mar- 
ble, apparently  of  Egyptian  architecture.  Mr.  Jackson  attempt-, 
ed  to  procure  a  nearer  view  of  these  magnificent  ruins,  but  be^ 
ing  watched  by  some  persons  in  the  cavalcade  he  was  obliged  to^ 
deiust  The  country  here  abounds  with  serpents,  and  m^iy 
scorpions  were  observed  when  the  stones  were  turned  up,  Frotii 
these  ruins  pots  and  kettles  of  gold  and  silver  coins  are  continu- 
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wlily  dug  up.  ,  The  country  haoe  is  iohiil^tcd  by  a  fiadiiei^  ipoe, 
v}k>  are  inixilerable  thieves,  and  miserably,  popr. 
.  "ifx.  Jacksoii  made  aereral  other  louroeysJntQ  the  int^or^of 
Ibe  country,  in  the.  course  of  which  he  had  varipus  opportvuiiti^. 
gf  obser:ving  the  domestic  manners  of  the  people.  Being  sent 
fiu:  by  the  brother  of  the  emperor.  Prince  Muiey  Abdsalam,  who 
wi^l^ed .  to  consult  with  him  respecting  the  establishment  of  a 
^^  port,  he  proceeded  to. meet  him  at  Shtuka,  a  ca$tle  in  the 
ipjteaor  belonging  to  an  Arab  dieik,  or  chief,  of  the  name 
oJE*  Delemey*  and  about  60  or  70.  miles  S.£.  from  Santa 
C;ruis.  Heve  be  was  courteoudy  received,  and  hospitably  enter- 
tiiin^d  accQiding  to  the  Arabian  style,  and  next  day  be  proceed 
ed  with  the  Arabian  chief  to  the  coast»  to  examine  the.  port  of 
Topaie,  whether  it  would  be  favourable  for , a  commercial  esta- 
blii^iment.  Here,  several  of  the  Arabs  requested  their  sheik  to 
take  up  his, abode  with  them  f^r  the  night,,  which  it  was  contra- 
xy  to  immemorial  custom  to  re&se.  The  chief,  anxipus.to  en* 
tjertain  his  JSuropean  visitacs,.  prevailed  on  several  Arabian  la* 
dif^s  tp  amuse  them  with  dancing  during  the.  night..  The  tents 
"Wl^rii  immediately  cleaned  and  lighted ;  two  sheep  were  killed; 
atfnd  \h^  dancing  .bqgan>  tp  the  great  deliffht  apparcaitly  of  Mr. 
«[«iip^oi^,7diQthQumt  it  equal  to  the  exhioitionof  Madame  Parit* 
aot;  in  ]|4QnflQn,  ajqdi'ully.more  i^odest ;  and  he  commences  forth- 
wHh  A  lf^§;  eulogium  on  the  manners  of  the  A|:abs,  their  elegant 
iEgrfps^  tbeir  spamling  black  eyes,.kMighlaok  eye-lashes,  &c.  oon- 
cluding.  with  some  excellent  and  womderfully.  ooncludve  observa* 
tions  op  the  disadvantages  of  civilized  li&and  fashionabk  socte^ 
tjfp  compaired  with  the  patriarchal  simplicity  of  the  desert.  Ha 
gives  a  most  luxuriant  description  of  the  gardai  of  this  Arab 
cbiei^  which  abounded  with  the  &iefi£.  black-^cok>unsd  grapes, 
aix>ut  the  size  of  a>  walnul,  and  as  much  superior  to  the  finest 
S|>apisb  grapes  aa  these  Bi:e.  to  the  natitral  grapes  of  i^igfamd. 
pth^r  fruitjs  there  were  also  in. the. greatest. abundance.  Thia 
chief,  it  appears,  wa&  renowned  in  .the  oountfy  far  And  wide,  and 
Iu/9  fame  had  even  a^niead  to  Sudan  in  thaiiterior,  wjbepre  he  waa 
visited  by  merchants  who  wore  circular  rings  of  pure  gold  ,on 
the  nose.  He  had  also  received  a  present  frcaat  tbe.  Kiii^  of  Su- 
dan of  a  valuable  aword,. ornamented  with  diam(Midfi,.r«bieSt  aad 
c^f^alds.  Mr.  Jackscoi  .waa  offered  g£eat  jcx>mmercial.ad«a9ta* 
g^,  if  he  would  establish  himself  a^>a  mercbaiitia  iiny  of  ihe 
ports  on  the  coast  pointed  out  to  him,  aad  be  apbefws  himsetf 
tp  have,  thought  that  the  situation  .was.  exitxemely  uivourable  for 
an  ^tcstsive  and  profitable  trade  with  Ae  interior  of  Afiiea.  He 
felt  himself  obliged  however  to  decline  the  pnapoaal  dn  iiCbar 
ipounds. 
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Mr.  Jackson  gives  an  account  of  another  journey  which  he 
undertook  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Mogador,  through  the  province 
of  Haha,  which  was  at  that  time  disturbed  by  intestine  war,  and 
therefore  not  safe' for  travellers.  He  had  here  ah  opportunity 
of  viewing  the  Arab  manners  under  their  worst  aspect;  It  is 
Well  known  that  revenge  is  accounted  a  sacred  duty  among  those 
rude  tribes,  and  that  when  quarrels  once  begin  among  them, 
they  are  kept  alive  by  a  reciprocation  of  injuries,  until  they 
grow  into  an  inveterate  family  feud,  which  is  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  This  revengeful  spirit  produces  the 
worst  effects  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  on  the  general  appearance  of  the  country.  Mr.  Jackson 
observed  in  different  parts  castellated  houses,  some  of  which 
were  not  more  than  two  miles  distant  from  each  other ;  and  the 
respective  inhabitants  of  which  having  a  family  quarrel  of  long 
standing,  durst  not  stir  abroad  without  being  well  armed,  for  fear  of 
being  surprised  and  murdered.  Two  filiiiilies,  of  whom  he  makes 
mention,  were  preparing  to  besiege  each  other;  a  circumstance 
which,  he  informs  us,  frequently  happens  in  this  country;  and  the 
successful  party  uniformly  murders  the  rival  family,  with  all  its  de- 
pendants. The  country  is  often  in  a  miserable  state  of  distraction 
from  these  constant  broils,  arising  from  the  unrelenting  strife  of 
the  people.  A  quarrel  between  individuals  of  different  families 
involves  in  a  general  feud  the  whole  connections  on  both  sides. 
If  one  of  them  kill  the  other,  blood  must  be  avenged  by  blood, 
and  thus  it  happens  that  the  life  of  one  man  is  frequentljr  sought 
by  several  individuals,  who  never  rest  until  they  obtain  their 
purpose.  The  debt  of  vengeance  thus  gradually  accumulates, 
to  the  mutual  misery  of  both  parties,  and  to  the  ruin  of  domestic 
peace. 

Mr.  Jackson,  in  a  separate  chapter,  gives  a  long  accoiint  of 
the  plague  which,  in  1759,  ravaged  West  Barbary,  and  swept 
off  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants ;  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  give  some  interesting  sketches  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  manners  of  its  wandering  inhabitants,  as  well  as  some  strike 
ing  specimens  of  his  own  credulity.  He  mentions  that  the  in-^ 
habitants  of  the  snowy  regions  of  the  Atlas  live  in  caves  during 
the  winter,  from  which  they  do  not  emerge  until  the  snow  be- 
gins to  disappear  from  the  earth.  He  adds,  that  he  has  repeat- 
edly heard  reports  of  a  dog-faced  race,  of  a  tailed  race,  of  a  race 
with  one  eye  placed  in  their  breasts— of  another  diminutive  race,' 
about  two  or  three  cubits  high,  who  run  about  crying  bdk,  bdk^ 
having  only  a  few  articulate  sounds,  known  only  to  themselves, 
and  being  withal  very  swift  of  foot,  running  as  fast  as  horses  ; 
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and  he  gravely  laments,  that  from  oar  scanty  knowledge  of 
Africa,  we  cannot  alcertain,  the  credit  due  to  those  doubtful  re- 
ports. 

The  Empire  of  Morocco  west  of  the  Atlas,  is  an  excellent  com 
country,  and  during  the  reign  of  a  former  Emperor,  who  en- 
couraged agriculture  by  the  free  es^portation  of  com,  it  was  one 
continued  corn-field.  At  this  time  860  sail  of  ships  were  loaded 
with  com  in  one  year,  at  the  port  of  Dan  El  Beida  alone,  and 
the  duties,  at  one  dollar  per  fanega,  amounted  within  the  same 
period  to  6,267,320  dollars.  The  country  was  then  flourishing, 
and  the  Arabs  were  industrious.  But  since  this  period  the  des- 
pots who  govern  those  fertile  regions  have  been  persuaded  to 
ishut  up  the  ports,  and  to  prohibit  exportation ;  and  the  inhabit- 
'ants  are  in  consequence  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  depression. 
The  fertility  of  this  country  is  apt  to  be  blasted  by  natural  as 
well  as  moral  plagues.  It  is  subject  to  devastations  by  locusts, 
nfhich  are  most  formidable  enemies  to  vegetation  of  every  kind, 
and  Mr.  Jackson  gives  an  account  of  the  incredible  destruction 
which  they  committed  in  1792,  He  was,  he  informs  us,  in  the 
JSmperor^s  garden,  "  which  flourished  with  every  green  herb, 
*♦  and  the  fruit  trees  were  all  coming  forth  in  the  productive 
<^  beauty  of  spring.*"  He  went  there  the  following  day,  and  not 
a  green  leaf  was  to  be  seen ;  an  army  of  locusts  had  attacked  it 
^during  the  night,  and  had  devoured  every  shrub,  every  vege- 
table, and  every  green  leaf,  so  that  the  garden  was  converted 
into  an  unproductive  wilderness.  The  depredations  of  those 
insects  frequently  produce  scarcity,  and  in  that  case  the  fa- 
mished inhabitants  gather  the  locusts  for  their  food.  Mr.  Jack- 
son gives  the  followmg  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try on  another  occasion,  after  it  had  been  visited  by  these  de. 
structive  animals. 

*'  A  few  years  after  the  locusts  appeared^  I  performed  a  journey  Gxm 
Mogodor  to  Tangier.  The  face  of  the  country  appeared  like  a  newly 
ploughed  field  of  a  brown  soil ;  for  it  was  completely  covered  with  these  in- 
sects^ insotnuch  that  they  had  devoured  even  me  bark  o£  the  trees.  They 
rose  up  about  a  yard^  as  the  horses  went  on^  and  settled  again ;  in  some 
places  they  were  one  upon  another^  three  or  four  inches  deep  on  the  ground; 
a  few  were  flying  in  the  air^  and  ihey  flew  against  the  face^  as  if  they  were 
blind^  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the  traveller.  It  is  very  remarkable^ 
ttiat  on  reaching  the  banks  of  the  river  Elkos,  which  we  crossed,  there 
wto  not;,  on  the  north  side  of  that  river,  to  my  great  astonishment,  one  lo- 
cust any  where  to  be  seen ;  but  the  coimtry  was  flourishing  in  all  the  luxu- 
rianoe  of  verdure,  although  the  river  was  not  wider  than  the  Thames  at 
tVindsor.  This  extraordinary  circumstance  was  accounted  for  by  the 
Arabs,  who  said  that  not  a  locust  would  cross  the  river,  till  (suHan  Jeraad) 
the  king  ci  the  locusts,  should  precede  and  direct  the  way." 

The  manufactures  of  West  Barbary  are  of  various  kinds,  in 
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name/oi  which'  they  liave  acrived  at  extraordinary  perfection. 
In  the  city  of  Fez  they  excel  in  manufactures  of  woollens,  Cot- 
tons, silks,  and  gold-thread.  The  wool  and  cotton  are  matde 
into  pieces  of  cloth  five  feet  wide,  and  about  four  yards  long, 
which  are  thrown  loosely  over  the  dress.  They  are  sometimea 
made  of  cotton  mixed  with  silk,  and  sometimes  altogether  of 
silk.  They  also  make  silk  of  various  bright  colours,  such  as  the 
«ky-blue,  dark-blue,  scarlet,  and  yellow.  Silk  sashes  of  a  very 
superior  sort  ate  manufactured,  and  some  of  these,  designed  for 
the  higher  classes^  are  intermixed  with  a  beautiful  gold  thread, 
which  gives  them  an  extremely  rich  appearance.  The  art  of 
manufacturing  this  gold  thread  is  carried  to  great  perfection  dt 
Fez.  They  have  ako  a  manufacture  of  red  woollen  caps,  of  a 
eurioas  contexture;  gun-locks  and  barrels  are  made,  the  for- 
mer  of  an  excellent  quality ;  the  latter  are  not  so  good  as  those 
brought  from  Europe,  so  that  a  European  barrel,  with  a  Pess 
gun4ock,  are  considered  to  constitute  a  complete  .gun.     At  Me- 

Suinez  they  excel  particularly  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  lea- 
der ;  shoes  of  the  thiuilest  leather  beiQg  there  made  imperviQus 
to  water.  At  Morocco  the  preparation  of  leather,  as.  is  w&U 
known^  surpasses  every  similar  manufacture  in  Europe.  Xipn 
and  tiger  skins  they  prepare  as  white  as  ^how,  and  as  soft  as 
lilk.  The  process  by  wnich  this  is  accomplished  is.  unknown^ 
$uid  when  Mr.  Jackson  began  to  make  some  inquiries  respect* 
ing  it,  he  found  the  manufacturers  extremely  jealous  andguard^o 
ed.  The  law  in  Barbary  prohibits  the  taking  of  interest  fo* 
money  lent,  and  the  country  is  in  consequence  dverwhelmed 
with  usurers,  who  exact  an  oath  of  secrecy,  and  lend  money  on 
pledges  of  goods,  sometimes  at  the  exhorbitant  monthly  interest 
of  &om  5  to  12  per  cent.  Mr.  Jackson,  who  is  somewhat  of  a 
project<M*,  immediately  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  bank, 
whose  currency,  he  observes,  would  circulate  all  over  the  desert, 
through  the  heart  of  Africa,  through  Bambara,  Timbuctoo, 
Bousa,  Cashna,  Wangara,  Bernoh,  Fe7.,  and  Morocoo:  andhe 
gravely  proceeds  to  point  out  the  great  advantages  of  sirch^a 
currency  in  the  desert,  without  ever  once  considering  the;  total 
inaptitude  of  this  barbarous  country  for  such  an  improvement. 
His  views,  however,  respecting  the  civilization  of  Africa  by  the 
establishment  of  a  free  port,  whether  procured  by  conqtiest  or 
by  purchase,  are  well  worthy  of  consideration.  Such  an  estab- 
lishment, he  observes,  would  be  a  central  point,  which  would 
naturally  attract  to  it  all  the  trade  of  the  country.  Being  free 
frdm  the  heavy  imposts  established  by  the  native  sovereigns,  the 
place  must  flourish,  and  sooner  or  later  a  commercial  intercourse 
might  be  opened  with  the  interior  country,  which  would  pave 
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the  way  for  the  most  iinp<»rtant  geographical  discovei^ieSi  la 
this  way  Mr.  Jack^oll  is  of  opinioo  that  we  might  ohtmn  a-c$om- 
plete  knowledge  of  the  interior ;  and  he  labours  to  iiag^ress  upon 
those  who  are  interested  in  African  discoveries,  that  some  per- 
manent settlement  in  the  country  is  the  only  sure  foundation  for 
their  operations.  After  his  usual  projecting  manner,  he  draws 
out  what  he  calls  a  prospectus  of  th«  proposed  scheme,  which, 
he  telis  us,  is  '^  ingenuously,  liberally,  and  dii^iinteresceclly  sub- 
<<  mitted  to  the  consideration  of  Baritish  capitalists  and  mer- 
"  vchahts  of  respectability ;''  and '  he  gives  a  view  of  the  ex^ 
tensive  commence  which  might  be  opened  with  interior  Africa. 
There  is  one  point  on  which  we  entirely  differ  with  him,  name* 
ly,  that  the  plan  should  be  eioecuted  upon  a  gra$id  national 
scale..  Is  it  meant  by  this  phrase,  that  a  great  company  should 
be  established,  with  an  immense  joint  stock,  with  great  establish- 
ments  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  with  directors,  &c.  to  ma- 
nage its  affairs  ?  It  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  foresee  the 
speedy  and  utter  ruin  of  such  a  plan,  however  grand  it  may 
appear, ,  and  of  any  plan,  indeed,  in  which  individuals  ajre  "not 
left  toiprosecute  their  interests  in  their  own  way. 

i^The  remainder  of  Mr.  Jackson^s  work  consists  of  fragjments 
and  aaeodotes,  together  with  private  letters,  some  of  which  con« 
taixk  useless  repetitions,  while  others  are  highly  illustrative  of 
ih»  manners  and  character  of  the  Arabs.     Mr.  Jackson  directs 
his  attention  also  to  the  geography  of  Africa,  and  in  particular 
to  the. course  of  the  Niger.     In  reasoning  on  this  subjeet,  he  i^ 
nat  deficient  in  acuteness,  and  his  thorough  knowledge' of  the 
native  language  and  mannersr  enables  him  occasionally  to  stfike  - 
out  unexpected  lights  from  the  analogy  of  African  names  and 
places.     In  ihis.  respect  he  possesses  a  singular  advantage  over 
every  other  traveller^     Mr.  Jackson  is  strongly  of  <^inion  that 
the  Niger  falls  into  the  Nile  of  Egypt ;  but  we  do  not  see^hat 
this  hypothesis. stands  on  amy  very  solid  grounds     He  quotes, 
indeed,  the  testimony  of  some  native  merchants,  thai  tbey  had- 
actually  made  the  voyage  frxHn  Timbuctoo  to  Cairo.     This  evi« 
dence  ife  no  doubt  sufficiently  direct ;  but  we  knoW  from  exp^ 
jrience^  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  testimony  of  the 
natives^  v^ho  are  in  general  grossly  ignorant,  and  who  frequent- 
ly, we  may  perceive,  suit  their  statements,  as  they  do  their  goods^ 
to  tlie  European  market.     We  have,  besides,  other,  testimonyi 
though  not  equally  positive,  to  throw  into  the  opposite  scale, 
Sidi  Haniet,  according  to  Captain  Riley^s  account,  was  equally 
positive  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Niger  and  the  Congo,  and 'we 
nave  httle  doubt  that  the  same  weight  of  oral  testimony  might 
readily  be  procured  for  both  these  theories.    Mr*  Jack^on^  ict 
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deed,  triumphs  greatly,  because  the  Quarterly  Reviewers,  'who 
formerly  opposed  his  theory,  now  support  it.  But,  independent 
of  vague  reports,  they  seem  to  adduce  nothing  direct  or  positive 
in  support  of  their  hypothesis.  Their  argument  is  indeed  of  a 
very  humble  character,  being  directed  merely  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  physical  impossibility  in  the  junction  of  the  Nile  and 
Xktt  Niger,  and  even  this  point  is  made  out  by  giving  to  rivers  a 
quick  or  a  slow  current,  as  best  suits  the  hypothesis,  by  levelling 
mountains;  shortening  or  prolonging  distances,  and  by. all  the 
other  helps  which  are  required  for  the  support  of  afavouritetheory. 
As  to  the  course  of  the  Niger,  it  is  vain  to  contend  that  we  have 
any  positive  data  on  vrhicb  to  found  a  positive  conclusion. 
The  weight  of  circumstantial  evidence  seems  not  to  incline  deci- 
aiveiy  to  either  i»de,  and  new  and  better  attested  facts  must  be 
fufnished,  ere  we  can  solve  this  geographical  probleip.  There 
are  many  strong  circumstances  to  support  the  theory  of  its. 
junction  with  the  Congo,  while  there  are  no  physical  obstacles 
toveontend  with — ^no  mountains  to  be  levelled,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Nile  ;  and  we  may  remark,  as  a  singular  circumstance,  that 
if  this  latter  hypothesis  be  well  founded,  Mr.  Brown,  during  his 
residence  in  Darfur,  should  never  have  heard  of  this  junctioa 
of  the  Niger  with  the  Bahar  £1  Abiad,  the  head  stream  of  the 
Nile,  though  the  former  river  must  have  passed,  in  its  course 
eastward,  within  i&O  or  200  miles  from  the  place  where  he  re^ 
itt^ained  for  about  three  years.  This  of  itself  is  a  sufficient 
ground  for  strong  doubts;  but  we  have  frota  Mr.  Brown  an  ac- 
count of  the  route  from  Bei^oo,  southward  ta  the  souree&.oi* 
the  Batiar  El  Abiad,  and  ho  mention  is  made  of  any  great  rivev 
falling  into  this  stream.  The  country  is- said  to  be  very  mpuntaia«' 
ous,  and  in  the  spot  where  the  river  rises,  there  are  40  distinct  hills, 
from  which  numerous  springs  issuing,  form  the  Bahar  £1  Abiad. 
The  Quarterly  Reviewers  give  the  Niger  a  southern  course,  as  it 
would  have  been  rather  awkward  tohave  brought  this  river  to  the 
B^ar  £1  Abiad,  exactly  across  the  track  of  Mr.  Brown,  he  be- 
ing at  the  same  time  unacquainted  with  the  circumstance.  Mr. 
Brbwn,  it  will  be  recollected,  penetrated  into  Africa  from  Egypt, 
as  far  as  the  l4th  degree  North  Lat.  If  the  Niger  falls  into 
the  Nile,  it  must  of  course  be  beyond  this  limit.  Now,  the 
course  of  the  Niger,  as  far  as  we  know  it,  is  between  the  i4th 
and  16th  parallels  of  North  Lat.  and  for  the  convenience  of  the 
hypothecs  we  have  been  examining,  it  must  turn  southward  td 
the  10th  degree  of  North  Lat.  in  order  to  join  the  Bahar.  El 
Abiad,  being  occluded  by  positive  testimony  from  any  more 
southern  course,  although,  according, to  the  evidence  of  Mn 
Brown,  the  Coatinent  of  Africa, .  wher^  he  knew  it,  rises  froia 
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north  to  90Uth.  Farther  west,  however,  a  different  cbnfigura^ 
tion  of  the  ground  may  take  place,  and  we  are  therefore  reduced 
to  the  supposition,  that  though  the  Niger  has  an  easterly  course, 
^  iitr.as  w/e  can  trace  it  from  the  west,  and  though  the  Conti- 
nent  of  Africa^  as  fav  as  it  has  been  explored  to  me  west  of  the 
l^ila^  ^Sf  unfavourable  to  the  southern  course  of  any  river,  as  it 
rise^  towards  the  south,  yet  that  in  thia  convenient  unknown 
fpltce  irhich  still  reni£uns,  there  is  an  opposite  structure  of  the 
ground,  and  that  here  the  Niger  runs  south  in  order  to  join  the 
Bfkhar  £1  Abiad.     It  is  curious  to  see  how  circumstances  ar^  ih- 

,  v^nted^  and  difficulties  smoothed  down,  to  favour  a  preconceived 
^eory.  The  Niger,  in  order  to  join  the  Bahar  El  Abiad,  u^ust 
,clear  Mr.  Brown^s  track,  which  extends  south  to  the  14th  par- 
allel of  North  Lat  The  Quarterly  Reviewers  have  therefore 
invented  for  it  a  southern  course;  but  then  it  must  not  run  too  fir 

.  south,  otherwise  it  will  miss  the  head  sources  c^  the  Nile ;  and 
therefore  it  stops  about  the  10th  degree  of  North  Lat  On  such 
vague  conjectures  it  is  that  this  theory  rests,  ^hile,  in  opposition 
to  it,  we  have  the  route  given  by  Mr.  Brown  to  the  waters  of 
^e  Bahar  El  Abiad,  founded  on  the  testimony  o^  native  travel- 

.  lers,  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of  any  great  river  joining  the 

,  Bahar  El  Abiad. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  derived  both  amusement  and  instruc- 

,  tion  from  Mr.  Jackson^s  work ;  it  contains  details  of  the  Arab 
manners  which  are  both  curious  and  interesting,  and  it  would  be 
still  more  valuable,  if  all  that  is  useless,  comprising  many  of  the 
letters,  and  several  of  the  fragments  and  anecdotes,  were  thrown 
out  The  size  of  the  volume  would  then  be  reduced  by  about 
one-third ;  but  by  the  same  process,  its  value,  though  not  in  a 
mercantile  sense,  would  be  proportionably  increased. 


A»T.  VII.*— TAd  Life  of  Augustus  Von  Kotzehue.     From  the 
German.    ix)ndon,  1820.     P.  293.   12mo. 

i  HE  name  of  Kotzehue  has  acquired  no  common  share  of  no- 

.   toriety,  both  by  die  literary  events,  and  by  the  tragical  close  of 

fais  life.     There  is  no  man  of  the  age  upon  whose  merits  so 

.   ^uch  variety  of  opinion  exists— -and  no  case  of  literary  reputa- 

.  tion  in  which  the  verdict  of  the  public  has  been  so  decidedly  at 

\  variance  with  the  opinion  pronounced  by  men  of  learning.  With 

the  exception  of  Voltaire,  and  perhaps  of  Bou6seau,  £ere  has 
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been  ik)  literary  man  of  modern  times  over  whom  the  passion 
of  vanity  has  had  such  unbridled  sway,  lEotzebue  drunk  deep- 
ly and  indiscriminately  of  popular  applause ;  and,  heedless  of 
posterity,  regarded  the  passing  award  of  fashion  as  the  highest 
prize  of  existence.  He  lived  only  in  the  shouts  of  the  theatre ; 
and  while  the  grateful  sounds  approved  his  efforts,  he  made 
veiT  light  of  the  dissentient  voice  of  criticism,  and  the  frown 
cS  insulted  virtue.  With  a  fecundity  almost  surpassing  belief, 
he  poured  forth  the  lively  productions  of  his  muse,  and  snatch- 
ed  the  fast-fading  wreath  which  rewarded  them ;  while  the  lof- 
tier  genius  of  his  country  blushed  for  the  degradation  which  he 
was  bringing  on  the  infancy  of  her  literature,  and  sorrowed 
over  the  premature  impurity  by  which  he  was  debasing  its 
early  innocence  beneath  even  the  pollution  which,  in  other  na- 
tions, has  generally  been  found  coeval  with  the  last  stage  of  de- 
crepitude. 

The  bent  of  Kotzebue'^s  mind  discovered  itself  at  a  very  early 
period— -and  sugh  as  it  appeared  at  first,  it  continued  to  tne  end. 
The  arrival  of  a  company  of  strolling  performers  at  Weimar, 
when  he  was  only  10  years  of  age,  afforded  him  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  play ;  and  the  enthusiasm  excited  in  him  by 
the  sight,  was  such  as  some  destined  conqueror  might  betray 
the  first  time  he  sees  an  army  of  soldiers,  or  gazes  on  the  bust 
of  some  great  commander.  The  future  monarch  of  the  green- 
room was  visible  in  every  feature  of  the  intoxicated  strip- 
ling. He  wondered,  as  we  are  told  by  the  compiler  of  his 
life,  that  people  did  not  ^<  all  run  about  the  streets  like  the 
citizens  of  Abdera,  crying  out  half  mad,  *  O  thou  ruler  over 
gods  and  men,  ffreat,  great  Abt'*'' — the  name  of  the  mana- 
ger of  the  strolling  gang.  His  veneration  of  the  perform- 
ers, and  of  their  calling,  approached  to  idolatry.  "  Oilen,  we 
are  told,  did  Kotzebue  see  Eckhof  stroll  in  an  undress,  and  in 
a  careless  gait,  to  the  rehearsal  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
admire  in  silence  the  incomprehensible  being,  who  in  the  even- 
ing, when  he  appeared  as  a  King  or  minister  on  the  stage,  seem- 
ed to  have  been  born  only  to  rule.***  The  mimic  art,  in  short, 
was  the  true  sublime  to  the  imagination  of  this  hopeful  child ; 
and  the  passion  thus  excited  in  his  bosom,  although  it  after- 
wj^rds  expanded  in  degree,  never  changed  in  kind,  out  ren^n- 
od  constant  to  its  first  object. 

It  is  thus  that  inborn  propensities  develop  themselves  on  the 
.very  threshold  of  existence,  and  that  men  often  indicate,  by  un- 
equivocal marks,  the  course  of  their  future  destination.  Qne 
man  is  born  to  wield  the  conqueror'^s  sword — another  to  climb 
the  heights  ci  science— ^a  tthird  to  vindicate  the  empire  of  the 
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hearty  and  to  bear  away  the  palm  of  ppesy  or  eloquence ;  Sotze- 
hue  was  manifestly  born  to  be  the  manager  of  a  theatre.  The 
governing  propensity,  ,though  it  be  felt  more  or  less  in  every  in- 
dividual, is  fully  developed  only  in  those  who  are  to  excel  in 
their  proper  vocation,  be  it  lofty  or  ignoble ;  and  Kot^ebue  'was 
one  of  those  who,  in  his  own  walk,  was  destined  to  become  su* 
preme.  Hence  it  is,  that,  without  the  Icftier  elements  of  the 
dramatic  art,  or  the  genuine  spirit  of  poetic  inspiration,  he  yet 
contrived^  by  dint  of  the  natural  Uveliness  which  belonged  to  his 
character^  and  by  his  acute  perception  of  all  that  belonged  to 
mere  stage  effect,  to  construct  a  series  of  dramatic  compo^ons, 
which,  at  the  cheap  sacrifice  of  all  that  was  great  in  thought, 
and  noble  in  art,  served  to  regale  him,  through  life,  with  the 
rank  odour  of  popular  applause,  which  he  would  not  hare  ek- 
changed  for  the  purest  breezes  of  Parnassus. 

The  rage  for  seeing  plays  which  had  seized  the  youth,  .was 
soon  supceeded  by  the  ambition  of  acting  in  them.  He  formed 
his  companions  into  a  dramatic  company,  who  mimicked  the 
performance  of  every. new  play.  He  himself  turned  poet— he- 
gan  to, write. l?allads — ^and  had  his  vanity  mortified  by  their  bad 
receptioq.  Hp  also  wrote  a  play  in  five  acts,  and  on  half  a 
sheet  of  .paper,  upon  ,the  subject  of  Catiline^s  conspiracy — aqd 
in  such  exercises  wasted  the  precious  years  which  ought  to  have 
beeadeyoted  to  the  acquisition  of  the  elements  of « knowledge. 
He  r^ad  novels,  romances  and  plays,  and  had  his  mind  per- 
verted, at  Its  first  openiqg,  by  ,the  extravagant  views  of  hfe 
and  character  w^ich  belong,  to  works  of  fiction,  and  to  which 
no  counterpdlse.was  in  his  ca^  presented  by  a  cpurse  of  more 
solid  instruction.  After  scribbling,  acting,  and  reciting  till 
his  16th  year,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Jena,  totally 
unprepared  for  the  course  pf  stiidies' upon  which  he  ought 
to  hiaye  entered,— and  carrying  with  hijn  only  a  large  stock  of 
irrepressible  vanity,  and,  the  infection  of  premature  vice,  into 
which  he  had  been  hurried  by  the  evil  influence  of  the  models 
both  xeaL  and  ideal  to  wl^iicb,  with  early  enthusiasm,  he  had 
surrendered  his  imagination. 

At  Jena  his  original  temperament  underwent  no  change.  His 
first  care  was  to  form  a  society  for  theatrical  purposes  ;  he  next 
composed  what  he  called  a  "  Winter's  Tale,^  in  imitation  of 
Wieland — fqr  hia  genius  was  by  nature  prone  to  imitation  ;  but 
he  had  the  mortification  to  meet  with  a  refusal  from  that  author 
to  insert  it  in  the  "  German  Mercury.*^'  Ho  afterwards  remov- 
ed to  Duisburg  on  the  Rhine ;  and  there,  as  usual,  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  establish  a  private  theatre, — a  project  in 
^bich  he  was  patronized  by  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  convent 
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of  the  Menonites,  who^  conduct  aflterwarfis  drew  from  him  a 
compliment  to  the  Ubetality  of  the  Ckthbfic  at  the  expense  of 
the  Protestant  church.  At  Dtiisburg  he  -Vrrote  a  comedy  called 
"  the  Ring,  or  avarice  i^  the  root  <rf  aH  Eril,**  which  was  re- 
jected by  the  manager  of  fhe  Hanibtirgh  theatre,  and  a  novel, 
.  which  an  eminent  bookselleir  at  t.ei|)2ic  refused  to  publish,  al- 
though the  author  himself  thought  it  qtitte  equal  to  Werthen 
After  retiirning  to  Jena,  he  wrote  a  tragedy  called  "  Charlotte 
Frank, '^  which  would  have  incurred  damnation,  but  for 'the 
music  of  a  composer  of  the  nanie  of  Wolf, — and  a  comedy 
callea**VPlves-a-la-Mode,''*which  had  better  success  in  (k)nsequence 
of  iCs  ribaldry  and  personal  allusions.  This  unwont^  ap- 
probation seems  to  have  filled  him  >¥ith  excessive  j6y, — 'to  have 
openM  to  him  the  secret  of  his  own  powers,-^an(i  inspired  the 
resolution  of  following  up  his  succelss  at  all  hazards.  Kbtzebue 
now^  became  a  satirist  by  profession  ;  and  we  have  frbm  himself 
the  following  curious  account  of  his  next  essay  in  this  prospe- 
rous department. 

"A  rope-dancer,'^'  says  he,  **  came  to  Weima^,  and  itl  a  va- 
«  riety  of  attitudes  exhibited  his  fine  Herculean  fbrtti  to  th^  greAt- 
*'  est  advantage.  Scandal  reported  that  he  had  even  won  the  heart 
"  of  many  a  lady.  This  gave  me  the  ludicrous  idea  of  pdro- 
"  dyirtg  Burger's  known  ballad  of  the  "  Wives  of  Weinsberg."* 
"  I  must  own  that  even  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  I  regard 
"  this  parody  as  one  of  my  wittiest  productions ;  but  it  drelv 
"  upon  nie  the  great  indignation  of  the  ladies.  A  Mr.  B— ,  who 
"  also  passed  for  a  poet,  and  valued  himself  not  a  little  upon  it, 
**  became,  at  their  pressing  entreaties,  the  champion  of  the  latdies, 
"  and  did  me  the  honour  to  make  a  ballad  upon  me,  in  whidi' 
"  I  was  very  roughly  handled.  A  very  proper  chastisement 
"  no  doubt  for  the  crime  of  having  slandered  the  whole  fair  sex, 
"  when  perhaps  not  one  of  them  had  stumbled.^  There  is  much 
candour  and  good  nature  in  the  latter  part  of  this  passage,  when 
we  refle<5t  that  it  was  written  by  so  veiy  sensitive  a  candidate 
for  popularity  as  Kotzebue,  who  had  been  mkde  to  smart 'for 
his  mdiscretion  under  the  rod  of  his  antagonist ;  and,  indeed, 
with  all  the  defects  of  this  celebrated  person,  there  is  often  about 
him  a  glimpse  of  good-feeling  which  would  half  redeem  them, 
but  for  the  intolerable  vanity  which  prompts  even  his  most  in- 
genuous confessions,  and  skirts  like  a  foul  vapour  the  rising  be- 
nevolence of  his  heart. 

The  temptation  was  po  doubt  strong  to  a  young  man  of  iivdy 
talents  and  great  facility  to  indulge  in  pleasantries  upon  t)ie  fol- 
lies or  vices  with  which  he  was  surrounded,— and  had  the  se- 
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leetibn  of  bis  subjects  been  made  with  any.  regard  to  candour  or 
decprum,  the  better  part  of  society  must  have  felt  indebted  to 
his  kindly  interposition.     There  is  every  where  sufficient  scope 
for  the  honest  satirist,  to  render  inexcusable  any  trespasses  be- 
yond his  Intimate  range, — and  when  the  space  is  well  and 
aWy  filled,  it  is  only  by  the  cowardice  of  conscious  demerit 
that  his  occupation  will  be  condemned.     There  is  at  all  times 
enough  of  overbearing  pretension  with  pigmy  power  of  per- 
formancci  and  of  long-privileged  and  hoary  insolence,  to  ren- 
der th«  application  of  the  scourge  a  highly  salutary  opera- 
tion-«4md  if  the  alarmed  despots  wmce  under  the  infliction,  the 
^public  have  only  to  keep  aloof,  and  enjoy  a  laugh  at  their  ex- 
pense.    The  genuine  power  of  satire  is  the  natural  corrective  of 
that  state  of  somnolency  and  endurance  into  which  society  is  apt 
to  fall  beneath  the  influence  of  arrogant  pretension,  and  before 
the  model  of  folly  or  vice,  of  which  long  custom  has  softened  the 
aspect    But  the  case  of  Kotzebue  was  not,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, that  of  a  fair  and  honest. satirist,  but  of  a  rank  and 
wanton  libeller.     He  ^<  had  slandered  the  whole  fair  sex,  when 
perhaps  not  one  of  them  had  stumbled"" — he  had  directed  his 
ungeperous  attacks  where  there  was  the  least  power  of  defence 
or  retaliation,  and  where  every  manly  feeling  ought  to  have 
ebeck^  the  ebullitions   of  his  wit,  and  called  upon  him  to 
pause  and  to  repent.     The  impurity  of  his  early  years  appears 
to  have  extinguished  in  him  all  respect  for  female  delicacy,  even 
before  he  had  attained  the  age  at  which  that  most  poetical  of 
all  sentiments  could  be  fully  developed, — and  it  was  a  singular 
instance  of  self-^delusion,  that  the  man,  in  whom  every  chivalrous 
feeUng  seems  to  have  been  uprooted  in  very  Infancy,  should 
yet  have  aspired  in  manhood  to  the  name  of  poet.     It  would 
cost  an  imagination  like  his  very  little  to  suppose  the  frailty  of 
the  ladies  of  Weimar,  or  indeed  of  the  whole  sex — nor  would 
the  atrodous  libel  cause  him  a  single  pang  in  the  utterance  j— 
Mid  the  light  complacency  with  which  he  looks  back  in  his 
graver  years,  at  the  wit  of  a  performance  which,  if  it  did  him  cre- 
dit as  a  writer,  brought  disgrace  on  him  as  a  man,  is  extremely 
characteristic.     It  could  not  be  expected  that  a  writer,  thus  light 
and  unprincipled,   and  panting  after  notoriety,  would  be  re- 
cltumed  from  nis  unworthy  courses,  by  the  entreaties  of  friends, 
or  the  scorn  of  the  public.     It  accordingly  appears,  tiiat  he  re- 
iterated the  ofiences  which  had  so  justly  provoked  his  coun- 
trymen against  him,  till  forbearance  was  exhausted,  and  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted  against  him,  of  which  he  escaped  the 
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consequettoes  by'volunt&ry  exile  to  Rffssia.  '  Thib  event  eo- 
Ipured  the  yirhofe  remaining  course  of  his  life. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Russia,  Kotzebue  was  introduced  to  \m 
count):yman,  General  Baur,  by  Whom  he  was  employed  as  pri- 
vate secretary.  He  abandoned  for  some  time  his  vocation  of 
rhymiqgf  and  became  extremely  attentive  to  businesfii  But  his 
passion  for  the  theatre  soon  returned.  His  patron  had  influence 
with  the  Empress  to  procure  the  establishment  <^  the  (rennaii 
AS  a  court  theatre,  and  his  appointment  to  the  direction  of  it ; 
and  Eotzebue  breathed  again  ms  own  native  elemait.  He  wrote 
a  tragedy,  called  <^  Demetrius,  Czar  of  Moscow;^  but  this D«n&- 
trius,  who  was  a  historical  character,  had,  it  seents,  been  branded 
by  an  ukase  of  Peter  the  Great  as  an  impostor,  and  the  poet,  of 
course,  who  dared  to  treat  him  as  a  genume  Czar,  was  in  dang^ 
of  the  animadversion  of  the  police.  He  was  accordingly  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  declaration,  attesting,  that  as  a  citizen,  he  ei^ 
tirely  conceded  to  the  Ukase,  which,  as  a  poet,  he  had  disobey- 
ed. He  next  wrote  a  comedy,  entitled,  the  <<  Nun  and  the 
Lady's  Maid;^  which,  as  it  owed  its  origin  to  some  incidents 
of  the  day,  was  very  successful.  He  tried  to  write  fables  and 
moral  tales  for  young  princes— but  he  discovered,  ailer  sooie 
sheets  had  been  printed,  that  his  talent  did  not  lie  in  thia  diroo- 
tion,  and  he  had  the  good  sense  to  get  the  sheets  cancelled,  and 
to  abandon  the  undertaking. 

Baur,  the  patron  of  Kotzebue,  died ;  but  he  had  recom- 
mended his  kWoe  in  his  will  to  the  patronage  of  the  Empress^ 
who,  in  consequence,  created  Kotgebue  a  titulary  counc^lloci, 
and  appointed  him  to  an  office  hi  the  newly  created  government 
of  Rfval,  whither  he  repaired;  and  as  nis  custom  was,  suc- 
ceeded in  the  establishment  of  a  private  theatre,  to  the  corrup- 
tion, we  are  informed,  of  the  manners  of  this  ample  and  semi- 
barbarous  district.  Here  also  he  succeeded  in  a  more  int^eab- 
ing  and  important  enterprise,  by  gaining  the  affection  of  the  ac- 
complished daughter  of  Lieutenant-General  Essen,  to  whom 
he  was  married  in  1784.  He  now  advanced  fast  in  wealth  and 
honours — ^became  a  lieutenant^eolonel  and  president  of  the  re- 
gency of  Esthonia,  and  was  ennobled. 

But  eyen  his  uncommon  fortune  and  rapid  elevation  could  not 
extinguish  his  native  propensities ;  his  chief  care  was  still  the 
private  theatre ;  he  busied. himself  with  its  management,  squab- 
bled with  aU  about  him  in  its  defence,  and  insulted  the  clergy 
for  their  discountenance  of  it.  He  had  leisure  also  for  other 
projects  and  occupations.  He  wrote  a  novel,  entitled  *^  The 
Sufferings  of  the  Ortenberg  Family,^  and  projected  a  history 
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xif  Henfy  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  a  treatise  on  the 
'**  Glory  and  Disgrace,  Honour  and  Fame,  of  all  Nations  and 
••Times*'' 

With  aU  his  advantages,  both  of  nature  and  accident — his  for- 
tune,  fame,  and  domestic  felicity — his  lively  disposition,  and 
constant  habits  of  activity-r-his  mind  yet  sunk  into  a  state 
of  profound  melancholy, — and  Eotzebue  became  hypochcmH- 
nac.  Durine  the  prevalence  of  this  malady,  and,  as  he  himself 
thought,  paruy  in  consequence  of  its  ravages  upon  his  nervous 
system,  he  was  enabled  to  produce  two  of  his  most  celebrated 
aramas,^  **  The  Stranger/'  and  **  Lover's  Vows."  High  as  was 
bis  popularity,  however,  he  was  incessantly  galled  by  the  shafts 
cf  criticism,  to  which  he  was  unspeakably  sensitive ;  and  with 
all  the  reputation  which  his  talents  had  acquired  for  him,  he  still 

E anted  for  something  which  the  public  feeling  resolutely  with- 
eld— for  that  respect  which  he  had  forfeited  by^  a  thousand 
petty  meannesses,  and  nameless  delinquencies. ' 

Kotzebue  now  expressed  a  wish  to  revisit  Germany;  and 
leave  of  absence  for  one  year  was  granted  bin)  by  the  Kussian 
Court.  His  wife  accompanied  him  to  Weimar,  he  himself  pro- 
ceeding to  Pynnont  to  drink  the  waters ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
ieasdn  h^  returned  and  joined  her  at  Weimar.  It  was  in  this 
.liis  native  city  that  he  was  destined  to  lose  this  excellent  woman, 
who  expired  in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter.  But  the  conduct  of 
this  disconsolate  and  despairing  man,  about  this  period^  as  it  is 
4le8cribed  in  his  own  journal,  entitled  "  Flight  to  Paris,"  is  at 
once  so  characteristic  and  revolting,  and  betrays  so  much  real 
barrenness  of  good  feeling,  amid  the  most  nauseous  affectations 
of  it,  that  W6  must  lay  sonae^  passages  before  *our  readers.  We 
joake  our  ^  selections  from-  the  work  before  us,  the  author  of 
whidi  has  embodied  the  words  of  Kotzebue  himself  in  his  nar- 
rative^and  accompanied  them  with  some  just  reflections. 

'^  In  the  Preface  of  the  work  he  fiam  '  Op  Uie  toUidayof  lastApril^I 
played  ber  (his  wife)  the  trick  of  addressuig  her  a  very  Iradiy  written  ille- 
gible letter^  as  coming  from  a  poor  widow^  wno^  lyii^  with  two  half  naked 
ehildr^n  In  a  state  of  starvation  on  the  bare  ground^  at  some  distance  from 
the  town,  implored  her  assistance.  The  day  was  cold  and  windy ,  and  my 
beloved  Frederika  rather  unweU,  yetshe  hastUy  looked  out  some  dotiiee 
and  llnen^^and  otdered  her  carriage.  I  hacl  gone  to  the  spot  befoce ;  I  saw 
the  carriage  coming  at  a  distance ;  it  stopped  at  a  house  in  the  suburb.  I 
was  afraid  my  trick  was  discovered.  Oh  no  !  she  had  alighted  to  buy  some 
rolls  for  the  hungry  chUdren  she  expected  \o  meet.  And  soon  aftex  she  en- 
tered the  appointed  house  with  a  handkerchief  foil  of  rolls  and  two  roubles 
in  her  hand,  half  starved  and  cold,  and  yet  leas  angry  at  my  cruel  joke  tkai 
at  her  being  obliged  to  return  home  without  doing  a  good  action.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Almighty  it  was  performed !  No,  never,  will  the  first  of  Apia 
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Fetom  without  finding  me  in  tears  f  This  is  only  one  instance  in  a  thotx^ 
sand.  Such  is  the  wife  I  had^  the  wife  I  lost !  Alas !  vou  must  not  blame 
sue  for  spdiking  of  her;  and  of  her  alone  r 


^'  Is  the  man  who  can  thus  cruelly  sport  with  the  sacred  feelinffs  of  the 
cf^passionate  heart  of  a  beloved  wife^  even  at  the  risk  of  iibpamng  her 
health  and  forfeiting  her  esteem^  merely  to  play  an  April  fool's  tricky  is  that 
man  capable  of  loving  or  being  beloved  ?"-— 

^^  Kotzebue's  wife  is  at  the  last  extremity^  and  our  attention  is  drawn  to 
a  scene  which  proves  that  many  things  happen  in  real  life  which  would  be 
thought  absurd  in^^tieai  fiction.  Should  a  novel  writer  intro^ce  in  his 
story^  a  man  who  assures  us  that  he  tenderly^  nay  enthusiastically  loves  ^ 
wife^  and  yet  at. the  moment  she  is  struggHug  with  deafh,  orders  a  carriage, 
and  rapicUy  journeys  to  Paris,  to  visit  in  turn  the  grands  et  ^tits  spectacles, 
«very  onfe  would  pronounce  it  foohsh,  out  of  character,  and  unnatural.  This 
is,  Ijiowever,  the  account  which  Kotzebue  gives  of  himself^  and  it  is  doubi* 
fill  whether  his  statement  lessens  or  increases  our  astonishment  ^t  the  sin- 
gularity of  his  character.  '  More  than  a  week  before,'  he  says,  ^  I  had  told 
an  intunate  ^friend  of  mine,  that  I  was  sure  I  would  be  deprived  of  my  senses 
if  it  were  my  bard  fate  to  lose  my  beloved  wife;  I  had  entreated  nim^  in 
Jthat  case,  to  think  and  act  for  me,  to  preserve  at  least  for  my  young  motheiv 
less  children  a  father,  who  had  himself,  for  the  space  of  three  yean,  fand^d^ie 
beheld  the  grave  open  to  swallow  him.  I  had  requested  him  to  (nrder  a-post 
<chaise  the  instant  the  life  of  my  wife  was  gone^  and  to  take  me,  no  matter  wh|>^ 
ther,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  spot  where  all  my  joys  are  buried  in  the  grave. 
Hepromified  to  comply  with  my  request,  and  kept  his  word  at  'that  dread* 
(ul  %Q\}f.  He  went  himself  to  see  my  wife  onoe  more>  witnessed  hei*  last 
agonies,  returned  hastUv  hopeless  to  the  hopeless,  and  sent  igt  hwseBi* 
Kotzebue  took  an  eternal  farewell  of  his  native  city,  which,  had  witnessed 
the  joys  of  the  boy  and  the  misery  of  the  man;  exclaiming,  '  within  thy 
walls  I  fbrst  received  life,  within  them  I  lost  it  again ;  hope  and  joy  accom-i 
panied  me  to -thy  gates,  it  in  despair  which  drives  me  from  them  !^ 

"  Then  follow  rapid  observaliions,  which  the  title  of  the  book,  ^^  Mf-  Flight 
to  Paris,"  seems  to  justify ;  short  accounts  of  the  roads,  of  the  stage  coaches, 
of  his  travelling  companions,  of  the  inns,  and,  above  all,  of  the  theatre,  with 
a  sii^;ular  intermixture  of  apostroplies  to  liis  lost  Frederika,  some  expresi^ve 
of  just  feelings^  o^rs  revolting,  irom  their  4sombasticieioaggeflratioB,  or  offeh^ 
fiive  indecency ;  and.  fr^ijiently  betraying  a  most  unbridled  licendom^iefiB. 
On  tlie  30th  of  November  he  arrived  at  Mentz ;  on  the  13th  of  Deaember 
at  Strasburgh ;  and  on  the  18th. of  the  same  month  at  Paris.  A  few  ex- 
tracts will  s€*ve  to  padnt  the  diaracter  Of  the  mail.  '  This  day'  (Decem- 
ber th^  9th,  a;t  Manheith)  a  pdem  was  sent  me  by  an  unknown  hand,  upon 
the  representation  of  "  The  Ghdld  of  Love,"  (Lovert'  Vows,)  on  the  precei- 
ding  evening*  It  insiauated  that  art  invited  nature  to  see  a  masterpiece 
performed;  and  nature  replied,  it  must  then  be  a  piece  written  by  Kotze* 
bue,4nid  acted  by  Ifiland,  Beck,  and  Madame  Witthoff.  Such  gross  flattery 
is.unsufferably  naUseousi  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  public  approba^ 
tion  is  indi£^eaiit  to- me.*  Indeed,  ivhoever  knew  Kdtsebu^,  never  could  bfe 
guilty  of  such  a  supposition. 

"  At  Strasburgh  he  visited  the  shop  of  Amand  Konig,  the  bookseller,  dT 
whom  he  says,  '  hels  just  now  printing  a  French  translation  of  my  '^  Ade- 
laide of  Wulflngen,"  by  a  Madame  de  Rome,  at  Paris.  This  translation  he 
gave  me  to  lo<3:  over  at  my  lodgings,  and  the  reading  of  Ad^e  de  Wul- 
fing  afforded  me  much  amusement  iiKleed.  The  piece  is  thoroughly  French- 
ified.' 

"  He  then  makes  heavy  complaints  about  the  French  stage  eoaches,  the 
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bodneM  (^  die  inns  on  the  road^  and  the  imposaifaBiiy  of  ptocurii^  oodfee 
early  in  the  morning. 

''  On  the  19th  ofDeoemher^  Kotzehne  ohserves^  ^  were  I  not  in  the  very 
▼ortex  of  difi6i|>ation  Tat  Paris^)  this  would  he  a  day  of  sadness  for  me  ;  it 
IB  the  anniversary  of  we  estahhshroent  of  our  private  theatre  at  Revel.  Afl 
is  mirth  and  joy  there  now.  On  this  day  last  year  my  ''  Virgin  of  the  Son" 
was  performed  for  the  first  time.  My  ever  dear  Frederika  played  Ama- 
Mli ;  how  well  she  looked  with  the  garland  in  her  hair ! — Oh^  heavens ! 
what  a  painftd  recollection  I 

''  In  the  hoxes'  (of  the  theatre  of  course^  for  this  was  Kotzeboe's  pana- 
cea^) ^  there  was  a  considerable  display  of  beauty^  bat  mostly  of  acrtifidal 
beauty.  Alas !  [no  where  did  I  see  a  Frederika^  no  where  a  face  so  eX]^es^ 
aive  of  goodness  in  every  feature.' 

\  "  Of  the  Ballet  he  says,  '  Psyche  sitting  at  her  toilette  with  little  Cupids 
iBnttering  round  her  in  crowds ;  and  Psyche,  as  the  scholar  of  Terpsichore, 
made  a  wift,  yet  strong  impression  upon  my  senses.  The  female  who  acted 
Psyche  was  a  charming  creature  indeed,  and  assumed  sudi  an  appearance 
of  innocence,  as  made  one  forget  her  being  an  opera  dancer  at  Paris,*—* 

'^  The  afflicted  widower  continues  his  journal  with  the  same  versatility, 
until  the  3d  of  January,  1791,  and  then  he  declares  all  at  once^that  he  can* 
2M>t  remain  any  longer  at  Paris,  and  enumerates  twelve  reasons  which  ren- 
der his  stay  in  that  great  dty  irkisome  and  disagreeable.  The  first  and  last 
of  these  twelve  refisons  are  perfectly  sufficient  to  guess  at  tiie  intermediate 
pnes  as  being  exactly  of  the  same  importance.  ^^  Were  I  to  continue  here," 
he  says,  *'  a  whole  year,  I  yet  should  never  find  myself  at  home,  and  when- 
ever I  am  not  at  home  I  am  not  happy.  A  number  of  trifles^  each  of  which 
taken  seperately  appears  insignificant,  render  my  stay  here  altogether  ud" 
comfortable.  I  am  accustomed  to  rise  before  six  o'dock  in  the  morning. 
In  Germany  I  may  have  my  breakfast  at  any  time,  here  I  must  wait  till  it 
be  agreeable  to  the  waiter  at  the  neighbouring  coffee-house  to  leave  his 
bed  and  to  think  of  me,  which  never  happens  before  half-past  eight,  con- 
sequently I  am  kept  fasting  for  three  hours ;  and  as  this  is  so  opposite  to 
my  r^;uiar  habits,  it  makes  me  rather  uncomfortable."  This  is  his  first 
reason  for  leaving  Paris ;  the  twelfth  he  states  thus.  ^'  Let  a  person  be 
ever  so  attentive  and  cautious  in  his  dealings,  he  is  sure  to  be  cheated  of 
his  money  in  aU  possible  ways,  and  that  in  so  ^oss  and  shameless  a  manner, 
.that  the  profound  contempt  which  he  necessarily  must  feel  for  such  mean- 
ness, becomes  at  last  fatiguing  and  oppressive." 

.  '  ^^  It  is  in  this  manner  Kotzebue  accoimts  for  his  sadden  departure  from 
Paris  {ftosax  page  285  to  page  292  of  the  (niginal  German  edition  of  his 
*^  Flignt  to  Paris,"  published  in  the  year  1791.)  But  in  the  memoir  of 
his  litera|7  life,  published  in  1796,  five  years  later,  in  the  fifi^  volume  ^ 
the  ^^  Youngest  Offspring  of  his  Fancy."  (Die  jungsten  Kinder  mein^ 
Xaune)  it  is  very  differently  accounted  for,  and  the  twelve  reasons  so  loqua- 
ciously enumerated  in  his  Flight  to  Paris,  become  void  of  truth,  "  Grief," 
Jie  says  in  this  last  work,  page  227,  "  at  the  death  of  a  beloved  wife  drove 
■me  into  the  wide  world.  I  fled  to  Paris,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  bint 
from  our  (the  Russian*^  ambassador,  I  should  have  buried  myself  for  six 
'  months  in  the  waves  oi  that  metropolis." 

A  very  daring  libel,  entitled  "  Doctor  Bahrdt  with  the  Brass 
forehead,  or  the  German  Association  against  Zimmerman ;  a 
play  in  four  adts,  by  Baron  Knigge,"  in  which  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  Germany  were  grossly  slandered,  brought  Kotze- 
bue into  much  dii&ciiity  and  peril.     Suspicion  at  first  lighted  al- 
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most  on  every  one  but  the  real  author.  The  subject  was,  how- 
ever, brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  at  Hanover; 
and  after  a  very  laborious  investigation,  the  name  of  the  printer 
was  discovered  as  well  as  that  of  the  engraver  of  an  offensive  de- 
vice upon  the  title  page.  Kotzebue  took  alarm,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  prevail  upon  one  Schultz,  whom  he  had  commissioned  to 
order  the  engraving,  to  give  out  that  he  bad  been  employed  by 
a  bookseller  at  Dorpat  to  procure  it ;  and  he  furnished  Schultz 
with  a  forged  letter  to  assist  him  in  the  deception.  He  farther 
prevailed  on  an  obscure  individual  at  Reval  to  confess  himself 
the  author ;  but  all  his  contrivance  was  frustrated  by  the  resolu- 
tion df  Schultz,  who  published  Kotzebue's  letter,  developing  the 
whole  artifice  The  conduct  of  Kotzebue  relative  to  this  affair  is 
worthy  of  being  detailed. 

^^  Though  caught  in  his  own  net,  Kotzebue  still  attempted  to  involve 
the  matter  in  mystery,  and  to  protest  his  innocence,  at  least  in  private  com- 
munications. He  wrote  to  his  mother,  "  the  severity  of  your  reproaches 
concerning  the  fatal  Farce  of  Doctor  Bahrdt,  cuts  me  to  the  heart.  Every 
thmg  I  imparted  to  you  about  it  in  the  month  of  April  from  Mentz,  is  li- 
terally true,  and  I  herewith  assure  you  by  the  most  solemn  appeal  to  the 
Almighty,  and  upon  honour  and  conscience,  that  whatever  in  that  hateful 
pamphlet  attacks  the  moral  character  of  any  man,  and  provoked  the  inter- 
ference of  the  R^ency  of  Hanover,  never  came,  or  could  come,  from  my  pen. 
I  then  heard  (when?;  Klockenbring's  name  for  the  first  time.  I  did  not 
study  at  Gottingen,  and  a  residence  of  ten  years  In  Russia  has  so  intemipt- 
ed  my  literary  connections,  that  I  could  not  know  any  thing,  much  less 
scandalous  anecdotes,  of  the  private  life  of  those  distinguished  authors,  ex- 
cept Bahrdt,  whose  life  has  been  sketched  by  Pott.  You  know,  besides, 
that  I  never  was  fond  of  hunting  after  scandal.  Yes,  you  wiU  say ;  but 
the  materials  have  been  prepared  for  you,  and  you  dressed  them  out  1 — No, 
neither.  I  can  solemnly  aver  that  I  nave  not  made  any  alteration  in  the 
manuscripts  which  were  sent  to  me,  and  which  I  have  preserved ;  their  in- 
spection would  fully  prove  my  assertion,  if  I  were  capable  of  abusing  the 
confidence  which  has  been  reposed  in  me.  Was  I  then  wrong  to  expect  that 
such  odious  aspersions  never  could  be  laid  to  my  charge  ?  But  doubtless  I 
should  have  no  concern  in  the  innocent,  perhaps  over  wanton,  farce;  I 
should  not  have  assisted  in  getting  it  printed.  You  are  right,  dear 
mother  ;  I  have  repented  it  a  thousand  times,  though  I  never  can,  nor  will 
repent  the  motives  by  which  I  was  impelled,  friendship  and  gratitude. 
Surely  I  am  sufficiently  punished  by  your  disapprobation,  by  the  calumnies 
which  are  heaped  upon  me,  by  the  awkward  predicament  in  wliich  I  am 
placed  with  many  &[  my  friends,  by  the  loss  of  the  public  applause,  and  by 
my  consequent  aversion  to  any  literary  undertaking.  Believe  me,  dear  mo- 
ther, Rousseau  is  perfectly  right,  when  he  says  somewhere,  that  to  be  known 
to  the  pubhc  is  a  heavy  burthen.  One  day  we  rise  to  the  skies  like  a  rocket, 
and  the  next  we  are  trampled  under  foot.  How  often  when  a  youth,  have  I 
gnsped  at  fame !  Fool  that  I  was  !  I  would  now  barter  all  the  fame  I  have 
acquired  for  a  dozen  milk-cows,  which  I  am  just  in  want  of  at  my  country 
seat.  It  is  a  very  ungrateful  return  of  the  public  for  the  entertainm^it 
I  have  afforded  them,  and  perhaps  for  the  many  hearts  I  have  bettered  ; 
for  I  always  strove  to  paint  virtue  in  the  most  .amiable  colours;  and  even 
the  just  reproach  thaf  I  have  combated  many  things  which  were  not  pre- 
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jadioe8>  hSh  notupon  my  heart,  tmt  rather  upon  my  too  ard^  youthful  ima^ 
gination.  As soon.as  themiblic heard  what  share  my  perhapTtoo  enthusiastic 
jnendshiphad  in  that  omous  farce,  they  could  not  find  words,  newspapers^ 
joornab  enough  to  slander  me.  But  patience !  the  public  applause  was  verf 
dear  to  me,  but  never  made  me  vain ;  to  be  misjudged,  nieves,  but  s]^aU 
not  oppress  me.  I  feel  my  worth,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  mis  happened  and 
may  happen,  nothing  shall,  induce  me  to  act  the  informer ;  the  character  is 
too  odious.  Rather  may  they  continue  to  vilify  me  in  Germany.  Those 
who  kaow  me  well,  know  what  to  think ;  they  are  convinced  that  I  may 
have  been  guilty  of  levity,  but  never  of  a  bad  action.  Allow  me  to  say  noi- 
thing  more  in  future  about  thia  disagreeable  afiair.  Only,  as  you  yourse^ 
seem  to  think  that  Zimmermann  knew  something  about  it,  I  protest  by  aU 
that  iM  most  sadred,  and  as  true,  as  I  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  that 
SSinunermann  could  not  have  the  least  suspicion  of  the  iarce  before  it  was 
printed.  On  the  contrary,  you  will  admire  his  nobleness  of  mind,  when  I  in- 
form you  that  a  very  witty  pamphlet  written  last  roring  in  his  defence,  which 
was  to  be  printed  in  France,  was  suppressed  solely  at  his  express  request.' J' 
"  His  mother,  fancying  that  this  letter  would  disculpate  ner  son,  had  it 
printed,  and  thus  contributed  to  brand  him  as  the  most  profligate  hypo- 
crite ;  for  at  this  very  period,  Kotzebue  saw  himself  constndned  by  the^ 
judicial  proceedings  commenced  against  Frederick  Schultz,  at  Mittau^  to 
declare  openly,  that  he  Augustus  von  Kotsebue  was  the  author  of  Doctor 
'Bardt  with  the  brass  forehead;  adding,  in  his  usual  way,  '  all  the  witty, 
'sportive,  and  sarcastic  part  of  the  pamphlet,  is  from  my  pen  ;  but  the  scan- 
&loua  anecdotes,  whatever  attacks  the  moral  character  of  the  personages 
introduced  therein,  whatever  relates  to  Klockenbring,  Lichtenberg,  Kast- 
ner,  Jbfautillon,  Canape,  Trapp,  Ebeling,  &c.  and  in  short,  whatever  is 
stated  as  peculiarly  onensive  in  the  requisition  of  the  Regency  of  Hanover, 
proceeds  word  for  word,  from  an  individual  who  was  my  friend,  and  whom 
the  Almighty  may  forgive  for  bavins  involved  me  in  this  disagreeaUe  busi- 
ness. He  alone  is  answerable  for  what  he  wrote,  and  should  lie  attempt  to 
disculpate  himself  by  protesting  that  he  had  not  seen  the  manuscript  again 
before  it  was  printed,  it  does  not  controvert  the  fact,  that  what  he  had  writ- 
ten was  actiiaily  destined  for  the  press.'  He  then  challenges  thisindividoal 
'tO:c6me  forward>  threatening  to  name  him  if  he  did- not,  and  forgetting  that 
he  had  jnfit  written  to  his  mother  that  nothing  should  ever  inouce  mm  to 
appear  in  the  odious  character  of  an  informer.  Of  this  he  was,  however,  re; 
lieved  by  Mr.  Markard,  a  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  who  ac- 
knowledged in  thepublic  prints  that  he  had  communicated  several  scaiida- 
loiis  anecdotes  to  Kotzebue,  but  not  for  any  spedfic  purpose ;  and  that  h? 
never  could  have  supposed  they  would  appear  in  print;  that  the  diMneless 
use  to  which  they  had  been  converted  must  he  imputed  to  Kotzebue  alone, 
who  had  planned  and  executed  the  libel;,  filled  it  with  the  grossest  obsceni- 
ties, and  was  especially  guilty  of  having  inserted  the  name  of  a  fetrangi* 
(Kirigge)  as  its  author  in  the  title  page. 

,  "  Aware,  that  as  soon  as  the  judicial  proceedings  commenced  against  him 
at  Reval,  at  the  requisition  of*  the  R^ency  of  Hanover,  were  closed,  no- 
thing could  save  him  from  a  disgrace&l  punishment,  Kotzebue  hastened 
to  St.  Petersburgh  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Empress  CatheriiJe 
11.  who  having  a  great  regard  for  Zimmerman,  and  understanding  that 
Kotzebue  had  been  betray^  into  his  error  by  his  entbiwiastio  friendship 
fer  him,  ordered  all  judioal  proceedings  commenced  in  her  empire  ahoi^ 
the  libellous  farce  to  be  quashed.  But  Zimmermann  himself  never  enjoyed 
a  cheerful  moment  after  the  publication  of  Kotzebue's  scanifellous  farce, 
though  the  latter  pretended  to  have  written  it  from  a  pure  motive  of  friend- 
ship in  defence  of  his  friend.  . 
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.  ^«  It' was  to  smooth  Ills  a6cefi6  to  the  throne  of  his  6oy€r^^  tb^ 
had  published,  shortly  before  his  journey  to  Petersburgk,  a  crude  coin|ftl»p- 
tion  on  the  advantages  of  hereditary  nobility  (Ueber  den  Add)  and  it  is 
dbtibtful  whether  cringing  and  fhlsome  flattery  have  ever  beta  carried  to 
g)r^tei^'6xces8»  On6  jHissage  is  enough  to  paint  Kotsebue  as  a  mean  oourlierk 
He  lays, '  our  great  empress^' wliose  name  is  too  elevated  for  n^  fteble  peii> 
and  wnose  praises  in  the  mouth  of  a  happy  subject  may  sound  like  flattery 
— ^our  great  empress  has  confirmed  the  nobility  in  all  tneir  rights^  and  con- 
iGerred  upon  them  still  ^eater  privileges.  6he  has  converted  the  Russian 
state  into  a  monardiy,  brought  the  nobility  neaver  the  thrdUeyandcBlalftYed 
the  hearts  of  all  by  her  gracious  kindness.  Her  heart  is  constantly  •pen  to 
do  good>  and  her  hand  has  imleamed  to  punish.  To  eive  is  her  delight, 
the  happiness  of  her  subjects  is  her  treasure.  Love  and  glory  contend  for 
the  honour  to  draw  her  triumphal  car :  but  love  is  more  powerful  than 

ttjy  and  the  blessings  of  happy  human  creatures  rise  quioket  to  keavot 
ti  the  shouts  of  victory  of  her  warriors.  But  lo !  I  did  not  intend  ^to  eu- 
logise, and  my  heart  has  betrayed  me  into  praises.  Truth  opens  itself  a 
vent>  national  gratitude  cannot  be  compessed.  Millions  speak  through  me ! 
r  am  myself  great  whilst  I  publish  Catherihe's  greatness  I'-^THis  work  pro* 
ctrred  hhi  pardon,  but  public  esteem  was  Irrevocably  lost ;  people  continued 
to  laugh  at  the  sarcasdc  and  soniethnes  humorous  wit  of  his  comedies,  bat 
his  name  was  never  more  pronounced  otiberwise  than  with  the  utmost  con-, 
tMDpt.  To  relieve  himself  from  this  humiliating,  painful  situation,  he 
Wrote  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  an  apology  io  the  pubtia  (an  das  pub- 
licum Von  August  Kotzebue),  which  was  distributed  grrtft**  by  all  <fce  book- 
sellers in  Germany,  in  the  autumn  of  1793  j  but  it  proved  unavailing  to  le- 
gam  the.  public  esteem  which  he  had  so  justly  foreited,  by  the  shameful 
subterfuges  and  tergiversations  heresorted  to  in  this  scandalous  aflkir,  more, 
even  than  by  the  infamous  impudence  of  his  slanderous  attacks  of  men  of 
acknowledged  merit  and  honest  fame.** 

"  The  zeal  and  activity  of  Kotzebue  were  still  iftdefaUgable ; 
arid  if  mere  fecundity  oi  mind  were  deserving  of  praise,  independ- 
ent of  the  quality  of  what  is  produced,  few  writers  would  be  more 
justly  entitled  to  our  admiration.— -From  Paris  he  proceeded  to 
Mfentz,  aiidddringa  short  residence  there,  composed  ho  less  than 
foxjT  plays,  together  with  a  "  Philosophical  Dissertation  of  Louis 
Xiy ."— Iti  I771he  returned  to  Russia,  resumed  his  pre^dency  at 
Retal,  and  married  a>  second  time  a  Russian  lady  of  rank  and 
fofttirte. 

The  critics  still  continued  to  persecute  him,  and  to  ex- 
pose the  mediocrity  of  his  talents,  and  the  immorality  of 
his  aim.  He  wrote  in  answer  to  them,>  «  Fragments  on  the 
mischievous  tendency  of  literary  criticism;"  and  audacious^ 
ly  assailed  the  superior  fanle  of  G6ethe  and  Schiller.  He 
published  a  satirical  comedy  called  the  '*  Hyperborean  Ass,'* 
directed  mainly  against  Schlegel  and  Tieck;  but  he  was  nq 
mftlch  for  siieti  adversaries,  and  Schlegtel  soon  overwhelmed  him 
oy  his  hUmorotis  reply,  entitled,— "  Triumphal  Arch  to  th6 
Theatrical  President  Von  Kotzebue.''  His  evil  genius  also  call- 
ed him  into  new  cares,  and  fresh  troubles.  He  was  invited  to 
Vienna,  to  coriduct  a  critical  journal  on  ttie  court  theatres ;  but 
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immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  was  assailed  with  keen^qpporition. , 
The  project  of  the  journal  was  abandoned ;  but  Kotzebiie  was 
eiitrusted  with  the  management  of  the  court  theatre,  when  a$ 
is  usual,  we  suppose,  in  such  cases,  he  created  a*  rebellion  among 
the  performers,  and  finally  resigned  his  irksome  office. .  He 
then  veptui^  once  more  to  visit  Russia,  where  the  unhappy 
P.auji  was  exhibiting  all  the  freaks  of  iiisane  tyranny. 

Kotzebue  was  well  warned  by  his  friends  of  the  danger  of 
this  expedition;  but,  deaf  to  advice,  he  procured  his  pasfiport 
from  the  Russian  Envoy  at  Berlin,  and  proceeded  with  his  wife 
and  children  to  the  Russian  frontier.     On  his  jarrival  at  Polan- 
gen  he  was  arrested,  and  sent  with  his  family  to  Mittau.    His 
luggage  was  rigorously  examined,  and  a  Cossack  was  ordered 
to  mount  the  box  of  his  carriage.     On  reaching  Mittau,  he  was 
informed  that  there  he  must  be  severed  from  his  family,  and  be 
transmitted,  along  with  his  papers,  immediately  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh.     This  was  sufficiently  appalling ;    but  he  soon  discover- 
ed that  his  destiny  was  yet  more  rigorous.     On  awaking  one 
morning  in  his  carriage,  he  found  he  was  not  on  the  way  to  St 
Fetersburgh^  bi4t  on  an  unknown  road,  by  the  banks  of  the 
Puna— he  was  informed  that  Tobolsk,  not  St.  Petersbuigb, 
Was  his  present  destination — and  learned,  to  his  utter  coirfuaon, 
that  he  was  an  exile  on  bis  way  to  Siberia.  He  became  desperate ; 
and,  escaping  from  his  guards  during  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
wandered  al^ut  in  woods  and  morasses,  until,  exhaiusted  andoyer- 
come^  }ie  reached  the  country  seat  of  a  nobleman,  from  whom 
lie  ioiplored  protecticm.     The  perilous  duty  which  he  thusre- 
quesfeed  bis  unwilling  host  to  undertake,  occasipn^  6om^hi?»tfl^ 
'tfdH ;'  -aiid  in  the  interim,  bis  guards  had  discovered  hid  rel^eat, 
and  had  made  their  appearance  at  the  castle.    He  was  again  a 
prisoner ;  and  all  the  lettCTs  which  he  was  eagerly  composipg 
for  the  Emperor,  the  Bmperpr's  favourite,  and  the  Austrian  Am- 
bassador became  of  no  avail.     He  was  more  closely  watched  tbaa 
tyer ;  and  although  upon  arriving  at  Moscow,  his  health  had 
considerably  declined,  yet,  according  to  the  customary  aggraya^ 
tions  of  barbarian  tyranny,  he  was  refused  a  physician— a  iio- 
tary  to  write  his  will — and  a  clergyman  to  administer  that 
consolation,  of  which  the  seeming  approach  of  death  had  pro- 
bably ifor  the  first  time  suggestejd  to  Kotzebue**s  mind  the  im- 
portanjQe*  .  ^ 

;    The  party  quitted  Moscow  in  the  evening.     *«  The  weather, 
says  Kotzebue, , "  was  very  fine ;  we  passed  near  the  public 
)valk,  which  was  crowded  with  brilliant,  equipages,  weltdressed 
<  jadies,  and  fine  gentlemen  ;  not  one  of  whom  observed  the  poor 
author,  who  perhaps  that  very  evening  was  to  contribute  to  their 
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amusemestiidby  one  of  his  dnuriatic  prcxkictions.     How  do  the. 
happy  and  the  imfortunate,,  jostle  along  together  in  this  world; 
pass  by  each  odi^  unknown,  or  without  respecting  each  others  v 
£eelii^.     How  rarely  one  .strives  to  guess  the  situation  of*  the . 
ether,  while  every  one,  engaged  by  hig  own  concerns,  pursues  his. 
path  to  the  grave,  through  flowers  and  thorns,'? — They  at  last 
reached  Tobolsk,  where  his  pirincipal  guard,  a  Russian  coun-. 
«ellor,  to  the  great  offence  of  the  priiBoner,  gave  himself  up  to. 
immoderate  tiansporls  of  joy,  now  that  his  task  had  been  s^iply. 
brought  to  a  condusion.     The  prisoiier  wa?  afterwards  rejiiovc^d. 
to  Kurgan,   where  we  have  his  own  fively  description  9f  hi§ 
mode  of.  Ufe. 

''I  rose  at  six  in  the  mominiR,  studied  the  Russian  language  for  one  hour. ; 
as  not  a  person  m  the  town  spoke  any  other,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
me  to  acquire  its  knowledge,  l  then  took  my  breakfast,  and  passed  several 
hours  in  writing  an  account  of  my  misfortunes.  After  this  tasik^  which  at 
length  had  almost  become  pleasant  to  me^  I  usually  walked  for  an  tiour  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tobol,  in  my  bed-gown  and  slippers^  as  I  could.^et  there 
unobserved  from  my  house  through  the  yard.  I  had  marked  out  the  extent 
of  two  versts  for  my  daily  walk.  At  my  retiUTi  I  used  to  read  for  about  one, 
hour,  generally  in  Seneca.  I  then  sat  down  to  my  frugal  dinner,  after  which 
i  indulged  in  a  nap,  and  then  took  up  Pallas'  or  Gmelin's  Travels,  till  9(^ko- 
ioff,  a  Polish  exile,  called  to  take  the  diversion  of  shooting  with  me.  ,  On 
^.ourx'eturii  from  oiir  sports,  he  commonly  drank  tea  with  me,  over  wHicli  we 
repeated  the  story  of  our  misfortunes,  imparted  to  each  other  our  hopes,  of 
feebly  connbated  each  other's  fears.  After  he  was  gone,  I  again  read  Seneca, 
Amused  myself  with  a  solitary  game  at  cards,  caUed  grande  patience,  and 
went  to  bed  move  or  less  depressed  (I  am  almost  ashamed  to  own  it^  as  the 
fiwds  had  been  more  or  less  ill  my  favour. — ^As  I  always  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  sports  of  the  field,  the  permission  to  shoot  procured  me  a  very 
^eeable  diversion. — ^Another  of  my  recreations  in  which  I  took  mtidb  de- 
i%fat,  wft8  the  salutary  exercise  of  walking  on  the  banks  of  tine  Tob(^  &{v, 
"  At  Kurgan,  he  alternately  formed  plans  of  escape,  and  wiaqte 
meBiorials  to  the  Emperor.  At  last  the  hour  of  his  liberation 
Arrived— <)f  the  cause  of  whidi,  according  to  the  ordinary  plain 
dealing,  and  cpn^stency  of  de^tism,  he  was  left  as  much  i^.the 
dart,  as  of  the  motives  which  led  to  his  detention.  Before  leav- 
itig  the  good  people  of  Kurgan,  who  ^ad  taken  a  lively  interest 
in  his  fa^e,  he  assisted,  he  tells  us,  at  one  of  their  religious  fes- 
tivals, of' which  he  never  was  able  to  divine  Uie  meaning. 

^'  It  chiefly  consisted,'*  he  says,  "  in  transpcHrting  the  image  of  the  i^nt 
^  a  u^hbouring  village  into  the  town,  the  saint  of  which  was  carried  in 
.procession  to  meet  the  other,  and  accompany  him  to  his  own  temple,  escort- 
^  hy  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  singing  psalms  as  they  walked  aloftg. 
The  saint  of  the  vil^ge  was  borne  by  six  pretty  country  girls,  and  attended 
*y  a  priest  with  a  long  beard." 

Upon  reaching  St.  Petersburgh,  he  found  there  his  wife  and 
family.  The  capricious  bounty  of  the  Emperor,  which  now  ran 
^  much  into  excess  as  his  tyranny  had  done  before,  compen- 
^ted  the  sufferings  of  theexUe  by  the  gift  of  a  Livonian  est^tp, 
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worth  400&  rubles  a-yeaiv  wd  odntiiBiiig'  400  dacet.    yVhff 
Kotzebue  was  sent  into  bfuiidhment  at  aU^  ranained  a  myBtery 
to  himself  and  bk  friends.     He  was,  an  author— -and  the  Etap^ 
ror  had  an,  especial  dislike  to  that  dass  of  persons;  .he  wa9i 
also  shrewdly  suspected  of  Jacobinism.     Whether  .KotzebuQ 
had  succeeded  in  convincing  Paul  that  the  iatter  charge  iws.: 
unfounded,  appears  uncertain;  but  that  he  might  easily  bav;£ 
done  so  by  reference  to  his  own  works,  is.  very  clear,  as  there. 
is  "no  ima^nable  opinion  which  is  not  supported  in  some  part  of 
them— the  ingenious  author  veering  about  with  chacacteristic 
levity,  from  the  most  fiery  tenets  of  Jacobinism  to  the  mosi 
sullen  dogmas  of  tyranny.     But  Kotzebue  did  not  feel  secure^ 
even  now  that  the  tiger,  conirary  to  his  nature,  fawned  on  him; 
he  knew  not  when  the  next  fatal  spring  might  be  made.     The 
ttght  of  an  Inq)erial  chasseur  or  a  messenger  of  the  senate,  made 
his  heart  beat  within  him  fbr  fear.     He  wished  to  retire  to  Ger- 
many, but  durst  not  ask  permission. 

The  Emperor,   to  console  him,  placed  him  at  the  head  of 

the  German  theatre,  with  a  pension  of  5000  rubles ;  but  this 

appointment  served  only  to  increase  his  perplexities.     He  had 

to  deal  with  the  censor,  who  made  all  manner  of  capricious 

changes  in  his  works— he  had  to  contend  against  the  eternal  in- 

Mibordinatiou  of  the  performers — and,  above  all,  he  had  to  strugr 

gle  against  the  jealous  ascendancy  of  the  favourite  Madame 

Chevalier,  who  equally  ruled  the  French  theatre  and  the  £mp^ 

ipor's  heart.     The  necessity,  too,  when  passing  the  Imperial  pa^ 

Jacey  of  remaining  uncovered  in  the  damp  of  a  Russian  atmo- 

qdiere-^the  continual  terrors  of  the  police— -and  the  dread  /of 

Mmmitting  some  unknown  but  fatal  offence,  kept  the  unhappy 

manager  of  the  German  theatre  and  Titulary  Counsellor,  in  a 

istate  of  unoea^ng  and  intolerable  anxiety.     But  he  had  ocei^ 

nenal  bright  intervals  to  alleviate  bis  sufferings.     He.  was  senjt 

for  by  the  Emperor,  to  translate  into  German  his  challenge  to 

,the  sovereigns  of  Europe^.. to  meet  and  decide  by  single  Gqfob^ 

the  war  which  thett  desolated  the  Continent }  and,  having  ae- 

qiutted  himself  well,  was  rewarded  with  a  valuable  sp,ufi^l^i^- 

At  this  interview  he  discovered,  he  tells  us,  for  the  first. time, 

the  nobleness  of  the  Emperor^s  disposition — and  learned  to  love 

the  being  whom  he  had  formerly  feared  and  abhorred/   The 

'result  of  the  meeUng  was  not  quite  the  same  upon  the  Emp^- 

ror^smind,  whose  remark  on  Kotzebuewas:  "  He  looks  like  a 

**  shoemaker,  but  his  eyes  betray  some  genius.""  ) 

Accident  at  last  relieved  him  from  his /onerous,  digai^y^ef 

'  Bianaging  the  German  theatre.     Paul  wished  to  hare^a  de«iap- 

/iion  of  the  natural  and  artificial  i^uriosities  in  the  .p^itca'^^ 
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IfJchaSoff-^'^md  Sotseboe  Vas  coBimaaded  to  underCatke  tbr 

t6ak.    He  thus obtahied  the.oppoituiiky  of  soliciting  an  BSSk^ 

ant  in  his  theatrical  management,  aad'of  gently  descending  from 

hfs'vexatioi^s  eminenee.-^n  the  lith  M^rch,  1801,  he  saw 

Paill  for  the  last  tithe,  and  announced  that  his  **  description^ 

bad  been  completed;  early  in  the  morning  of  the  ISth,  the 

Grand  Duke  Alexander's  accession  to  the  throne  was  announ<^ 

ced^Lthe  arm  o1  the  assassin  having  in  the  interim  done  He 

fbul  work  npon  the  barbarian  despot.     Eotzebue  soon  after  ob^ 

tained  lea^e  of  absence  from  Russia,  and  returned  to  G^rmanyy 

where  he  resumed  his  controversies — ^and  was  often  stung,  ae 

we  are  told,  at  having  his  owii  remark  retorted  upon  him  by  hitt 

enemies,  that  <<  A  man  who  h&s  once  been  convicted  of  calumny^ 

^<  may  fill  ream^  of  paper  with  his  statements;  he  is  no  longer 

<^  believed  by  men  of  probity,  and  jiiis  character  is  irretrievably 

« lost'' 

Kotzebue  repaired  first  to  his  native  place  Weimar,  where  he 

was  ill  received,   and  did  not  remain  long;    then  to  Berlin, 

where  new  distinctions  awaited  hin^,  and  where  he  was  recognised 

as  the  presiding  genius  of  the  theatre.     He  soon  produced  ><  th^ 

Crusaders,^  and  the  <<  Endhanted  Castle^-^— and  became  a  great 

favourite  in  the  very  peculiarly  constituted  society  of  this  cajA^ 

tal.    The  King  of  Prussia  bestowed  upon  him  a  lay  prebend,  aind 

had  him  admitted  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy  bf 

Sciences.    He  began  here  a  journal,  called  "  The  man  of  Franki^ 

ness,'*  and  soon  rendered  himself  obnoxious  by  his  abuse  *  of 

Goethe  and  of  Weimar.     He  trusted  entirely  to  his  woi^erfol 

facility  for  his  empire  over  the  German  theatre — and  placed  te 

glory,  as  his  biographer  expresses  it,  rather  in  writing  mudi 

than  in  writing  well. — The  appear^ce  in  Berlin  of  the  celebi^ 

Hl  Schlegel,  who  read  there  his  dramatic  lectures,  and  strove  U» 

elevate  the  German  conception-  of  the  drama^  filled  Kotzebue 

with  such  disquietude  as  even  his  accustomed  vivacity  and  ovei*- 

weenin^  confidence  could  not  suppress^,     The  idolatry,  however, 

of  this  favourite  of  fortune,  in  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  lid* 

minions,  banished,  we  are  told,  from  that  city  the  greatest  W|t8 

and  finest  geniuses  of  Germany — but  the  public  feeling  was' on 

fais  side,  and  the  reclamations  of  learning  were  in  vain. 

During  his  stay  at  Berlin,  he  lost  his  second  and  very  amiable 
wife.  He  flew  again  to-  the  Prench  capital  for  relief  from  his 
sorrows.  There  appears  to  have  been  something  congenial  in 
its  splendid  dissipations  to  the  theatrical  kind  of  sorrow  which 
overtook  this  singular  man,  when  he  l^ad  to  encounter  the  ex- 
treme^t  calamities  of  humaA  life.  He  w^otd  ^^  JlecoUectionsfrotn 
Paris,^^  but  in  a  mote  medwate  and  subdued  tpnft  than  that 
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which  distinguishes  his  <<  Flight,^  and  chairftcterisedF  the^g^ 
despair  of  his  first  widowhood*  He  seooEis  both  to  hav\e  felt 
more  deeply,  and  observed  more  largely 

*'  Speftkmg  of  Buonaparte^  who  was  at  that  thne  at  ihe  head  of  tho.  eoQ>« 
sular  goremment  of  Franoe,  Kotaebue  obsenEes,  that  '  his  pro&k  is  that  of 
an  ancient  Roman>— grave^  nbble>  and  expressive.  Were  he  always  sil^ntt' 
he  lidds^ '  his  gravity  would  have  something  frigid  and  repulsive;  hut  when-« 
ever  he  speaks,  a  placid  smQe  gives  graoefmness  to  his  mouthy  8»d  produces 
confidence.  It  was  exactly  the  same  with  the  Emperor  Paul^  wh<^  coun*^ 
tenance,  when  smiling,  was  irresistible.'  He  notioes  the  gradually  risii^ 
despotism  of  Buonaparte ;  condemns  it  particularly  for  infringing  Qiat  li- 
berty of  the  press^  the  limitatioli  of  Which  he  himself  unadvisedly  and  yet 
strenuously  recomtaended  son^e  years  after;  and  closes  his  *^  Recollection!^ 
ftxmi  Paris"  with  these  remarkable  words ;  '  I  conclude  the  memorandmns 
in  my  pocket-book  with  a  just  animadversion  on  the  Frend  consular  go« 
yemment.  During  the  latter  part  of  my  stay  at  Paris^  &ere  appeared  a 
work  by  Pigault  Le  Brun,  in  two  volumes,  entitled  Le  Citateur,  which 
bears  ^  stxtmg  resemblance  to  Voltaire's  La  Bibl^  enfin  expliqueey  and  from' 
which  it  has  perhaps  been  mostl^r  extracted.  It  consequently  contains  tbs 
most  horrible  abuse  against  religion  and  the  Bible.  The  author  has  named 
himself  in  the  title-page  without  any  scruple ;  the  bookseller,  Barba,  has 
published  ii  without  any  hesitation ;  the  censor  allowed  it  to  he  printed 
without  £he  least  difficulty ;  and  the  police  permits  it  to  be  j^ubli^y  sold  in 
the  Palais  Royal.  The  most  infamous  calumnies  against  Christ  are  thus 
permitted  at  Paris;  but  no  one  dares  to  write,  were  it  only  a  single  line 
against  Buonaparte,  unless  he  wishes  to  visit  the  shores  of  Cayenne. ' 

On  leaving  France,  he  returned  to  his  estate  in  Russia,  And 
married  a  near  relation  of  his  last,  wife,  who  is  said  to  have  re- 
commended the  union  on  her  death-bed  for  the  sake  of  her  child- 
ren. He,  at  the  same  time,  became  a  professed  admirer  ot  the 
Emperor  Alexfflider,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  this  inflated  style  in 
the  ueginning  of  his  "  Recollections."" 

"  Alexander,  I  do  not  mean  the  mighty  traveller  of  old,  who  traversed  the 
world  attended  by  great  numbers,  and  who  even  wanted  to  build  a  bn^ge 
upwards  to  the  moon,— I  mean  the  benignant  genius  of  Russia,  to  whom 
the  inhabttanta  of  the  moon,  if  they  knew  him,  would  willingly  build  a 
Inridge  downwards;  Alexander  also  travelled  this  year  through  his  German 
provinces.'  As  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  been  travelling,  and  Kotzebue 
was  going  to  travel,  he  found  him^lf  imperiously  called  upon  to  speak  of 
Alexander ;— admirable  logic  indeed !  He  continues ;  •'  The  Emparor,  in- 
deed,, did  not  travel  like  me  to  cull  flowisrs ;  but,  as  it  became  him,  to  ^ther 
the  fruits  which  b^in  to  ripen  in  the  sunshine  of  his  goodness^  It  is  not 
an  affectionate  but  a  passionate  attachment  whidi  is  felt  towards  that  bene- 
vblen^t  monarch  in  both  Esthonia  and  Livonia.  I  state  nothing  but  what  I 
myself  witnessed.  Every  eye  sparkles,  every  countenance  is  unclouded, 
every  tongue  is  loosened,  at  the  bare  mention  of  his  name.  He  was  but  a 
lew  4aY8  at  Reval,  yet  I  know  that  at  his  departure  tears  were  shed  like 
^hose  shed  at  parting  with  an  object  of  the  tenderest  affection.  But  Til 
father  break  off,  for  I  cannot  speak  of  him  with  coolness,  and  my"  warmth 
might  be  misinterpreted.— Blessed  be  the  mother  who  bore  him.* 
-  During  his  travels  in  Italy,  while  he  exhibited  the  *  niost  de- 
plorable ignorance  of  the  great  subjects  of  art  and  iit^^atuie, 
upon  which  he  ventured  to  deliver  hi6  shallow  opinions,  and 
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waisLed  np  widi  his  literary  petulance  a  levity  on  subjects  of 
a  more  sacred  nature,  not  unnatural  to  the  insolent  mediocrity 
of  his  genius,  he  could  not  help  deploring  the  political  con- 
dlition  to,  which  this  fine  country  has  been  reduced.  No  ser- 
vility, ho^9ever,  is  so  deep  and  despicable  as  that  of  a  Jacobin 
hypocrite ;  and  ire  find,  accordingly,  that  Kotzebue  never  dared 
to  indulge  in  any  political  speculation,  without  a  copious  infusion 
of  flattery  to  thip  barbarian  empire  in  which  his  fortunes  were 
placed,  and  the  autocrat  who  bears  sway  in  that  dreary  waste. 
Mark  his  parallel  betwixt  Italy  and  Russia— betwixt  the  glad 
regions  of  European  sunshine,  and  the  savage  amplitude  over 
which  almost  eternal  snows  bear  a  sullen  ascendant. 

"  *  To  have  se^  Italy,'  he  says,  '  is  very  agreeable ;  to  see  it  id  muctt 
less  so.  Now  if  I  were  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Italy  and  Russia,  and 
this  to  the  advants^e  of  the  latter,  it  would  be  thought  a  paradox ;  but  ini 
my  opinion  it  is  just,  and  rests  on  very  good  grounds.  The  climate  in 
Italy  is  delightful  and  mild,  but  extremely  variable.  You  cannot  trust  to' 
the  weather  fbr  a  d^y,  nay,  scarcely  for  one  hour ;  this  is  very  injurious  to 
health :  but  a  greater  injury  still  accrues  to  it  from  the  numerous  marshes, 
which  almost  jeuI  the  year  long  impregnate  the  atmosphere  with  noxious  ex-> 
halations,  uid  from  the  many  lakes  and  rivulets,  which  may  be  smelt  at 
the  distance  of  several  miles.  The  rich  are  driven  in  summer  to  the  moun- 
tains 4kB  ft  refuge  against  the  air  of  the  plains ;  but  the  poor  remain  aiii 
perish.  The  annual  excess  of  the  dead  in  the  bills  of  mortality  is  fright- 
tuL  Whprever  the  exhalations  of  the  marshes  and  lakes  are  not  sufficient 
to  poison  the  atmosphere,  the  inhabitants  do  it  with  their  filth.  With  this 
abominable  disposition  to  live  ixk  dirt,  like  dung-beetles,  it  is  surprising  that 
the  plague  has  not  visited  Italy  for  such  a  number  of  ye^s,  and  there  is  no 
wonder  that  the  yellow-fever  has  established  its  throne  here ;  the  wonder  is 
that  it  did  not  originate  in  this  country.  In  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  thd 
climate  is  severe,  but  steady.  Russia  too  has  its  marches,  but  no  burning 
sun  renders  their  exhalations  contagious.  The  banks  of  the  lakes  and  river^ 
have  no  oflfensive  smell.  No  season  of  the  yedr  is  injurious  to  health ;  the 
poor,  Hke  the  rich,  may  grow  old  without  turning  their  backs  for  several 
months  to  their  dweUiiigs.  The  dry  cold  is  salubrious ;  the  empiteof  the 
living  receives  annually  a  more  considerable  increase  than  the  empire  of  th^ 
dead.  A  greater  cleamiBess  prevails  in  towns  and  single  habitations ;  there 
is  less  fUlth  in  a  cottage  in  Finland,  than  iii  the  palace  Of  the  prime  minister 
at  Naples. 

'^  'The  winter  is  very  mild  in  Italy ;  and  yet  (Naples,  perhaps,  except* 
ed,)  more  uncomfortable  than  in  Russia,  for  how  is'  evert  one  d^ee  of  frost 
to  be  resisted  with  smoking  chimneys,  stone  floors,  and  doors  and  window^ 
that  do  not  shut  close?  In  Russia,  on  the  contrary,'  even  the  outer  rooms 
are  warmed^  and  an  agreeable  temperature  is  steadily  kept  up  in  the  apart* 
ments  by  means  of  stoves  and  double  windows ;  you  are  not  frozen  behind, 
whilst  you  are  roasted  before,  nor  arfe  you  (foritinually  rubbing  your  hands^ 
whilst  the  breath  that  escapes  from  your  mouth  i.is  forming  visible  clouds. 
The  summer  in'  Italy  is  intolerably  hot,  overpowering,  and  relaxinff,  In 
Russia  you  enjoy  the  summer  botn  day  and  night,  for  the  beautifiu  clear 
summer  nights  are  delig:htful.  If  the  spring  and  aiitumn  are  more  agree- 
able in  Ita^,  the  summer  and  winter  are  more  pleasant  in  Russia.  <  Italy 
F^oduces  wine  and  excellent  fndts,  Russia  purchases  them.    I. never  tasted 
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•o  tweet  mi  grange  «^  N«pl^  a9 1  kav«  c^ne  at  Petei«liii|t|^<  M«et^hAa  . 
Italian  wines  are  unpalatable  to  foreigners;  t}uil  o^ Fl4)f^f,jfixAi(u]^mmo^. 
Chriith  Afc  the  only  good  table  wines ;  but  ihey^are  seldom  to  oe  llaa^ge- 
nttine;  in  the  itiidst  ctf  millions  o^  vines^  the  lover  of  good  wine  is^ireqaenU 
ly  disapjpointed.  In  Rus8ia>  good  wine  is  always  to  be' procured; '9t  Va 
poiuedinto  Russia  ftom  all  wine  countries*  ^ven  the  first  ntcessaricbiif 
life^  meat,  bread,  milk,  arein^tdy  better  aa)dche9p^ia'Ki^|i|l>t)«j|^4]| 
Italy.     •  ^     .  ./.       , 

^  ^But  where  do  you  find  in  Russia  the  celebrated  antiquities  ana  worKS 
of/urt  which  Italy  possesses  ?  This  superiority  I  am  not  inclined  tk^  di?-^ 
pute ;  but  they  contribute  nothing  to  ihe  happiness  of  li^  Yau  BB^iO»&a$' 
thrice,  you  see  them  a  dozen  times,  and  you  are  satisfied;,  at  lengUi:,fW 
pass  by  the  CoUaeum  at  Rome,  witii  as  piuch  indi^er^nce  aa  you  pasis  bj 
tfatftnatble  palace  at  Petersburgh.  And  when  I  turn  fVom  the  lifeless  and 
won  exhausted  charms  of  Italy  to  the  living  advantages  of  Russia,  HesU 
Y&^l  how  is  the  former  thrown  into  the  shade!  The  monarch  1-Miut  I 
shall  take  good  care  not  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Ferdinand  IV.  br  ^e 
Pope,  or  even  the  Vice-presid'ent  Melzi,  and  Alexander  I,  Italy  is  still  in 
a  greater  state  of  agitation  than  the  sea  by  which  it  is  encompassed :  Russi$ 
flourishes  in  peace.  Hatred  and  distrust  are  still  sneaking  in^datkne$l» 
over  the  flowery  soil  of  Italy :  in  Russia  the  people  love  the  monarch,  and 
the  monarch  confides  in  the  people,  and  both  are  strangers  to  fear.  .  TJie 
traveller  in  Italy  must  first  purchase  every  step  which  he  wishes  to  take 
among  the  beauties  of  nature  from  a  beggar,  and  whilst  he  stands  content* 
plating  some  charming  spot,  a  cripple  is  suddenly  stretching  his  mutilated 
mxui  before  his  eyes. .  Countenances  of  banditti  beset  him  on  all  sides,  and 
narratives  of  murders  oppress  his  heart.  In  Russia  he  wanders  securely  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  through  the  thickest  forests ;  he  hears  not  the  dismal , 
whining  of  the  mendicant,  but  the  cheerful  song  of  the  industrious  la?)oureri 
and  every  where  he  is  smiled  upon  by  honest  faces.  Italy  swarms  wi£li 
la%y;  priests,  who  exhibit  their  well-filled  paunches  in  cowls  of  every  ccjouri 
suca  a  disgusting  spectacle  is  never  seen  in  Russia.  There  too  BuperstitioB 
pfevailjf,  and  where  is  the  country  that  is  without  it  ? — ^but  the  govemmeQt . 
do^  not  rule  by  superstition  as  in  Italy;  it  does  not  impiously  mock  the  rea- 
soh  of  man,  nor  degrade  him  below  the  brute  creation.  The  grossest  igiio^ 
ra^ce  has  spiread  its  leaden  veil  over  Italy;  the  only  knowledge  of  the  higher 
ranka  u|  to  pl^y  at  cards ;  they  read — packs  of  cards ;  they  write,  with  chalk 
on  the  gaming  table.  In  Russia,  a  glorious  mommg  for  arts  and  sciences 
has  begun  to  dawn.  This  parallel  might  be  continued  to  a  v^ry  gre^t 
length ;  but  I  will  only  mention  one  trait  more.  Italy  sighs  and  ^*oaii8 
uider  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  and  frequently  overbearing  nation ;  Russia 
br^lhes  fredy  under  the  mild  sceptre  of  the  grandson  of  the  great  Catiia-^ 
rin^.  Put  enough!  To  the  praise  of  ingenuity  my  parallel  prefeara'nQ 
claim ;  but  I  plec&e  myself  for  its  truth.  Will  it  now  be  wondered  .fit . 
that  I  quitted  Italy  without  regret  ?  that  I  would  not  revisit  that  country^ 
ndr  pass  my  life  in  it  for  millions  f* " 

Oil  his  return  to  Berlin,  he  renewed  his  wonted  activity.  Ife ' 
OBoe-  more  contributed  to  <<  The  Man  of  Frankness^^-^oroug^t 
forward  innumerable  (ilays — ^publii^ed  annual  '<  Almanacks  of 
Dramatfc  Sports'' — a  large  collection  of  novels  and  miscellahebds 
pla.ysi.^^n(l  his  own  travels.  Still  he  was  the  prey  of  the  critics; 
who  derided  the  poverty  of  His  genius,  and  reproached  him' 
foff-yrant  of  learning ;  and,,  in  order  to  silence  for  ever  these  le- 
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t«r'5^ch  he"w^  invitie^  by  tbp  pa,trpn»ge  Of  tlie  Pru^ian  p^Oj, 
ft^nebi  Rut  he  Y^a9  whpUy  iwdtovate  to  the  mighty  ta^,  an4 
W*i  «nly  §*^robered  1)y  the.  ipultiplici^y  of  the  materials  with 
vlkioii'tbe  itoyfil  favour  had  auppli^d  him.  The  progress  of  th? 
I^i^lSHA  aro^  besides,  inter^nipted  his  higtoncal  pursuits,  and  dV 
rented  bh  dttetigition  tp  pplitv^s.^ '  Qe  imbibe^i  a  j  ust  ^ad  implaca- 
Ue  b«tved  IP  Buonaparte  and  his  policy ;  $^nd  endeavoured,  by 
^  {n^bUoatiot  <rf  "  The  Be^,"  tP  rouse  his  <;ountrymen  to  re- 
i$iitW)ei&.  As  $  political  vritfer,  the  interest  of  his  i^Qubratioi;^^ 
V4e  greatly  enhance^  by  the  mpUtatioQ  (sast  uppn  him  by  the 
Ff  ^WJb,  pf  bei«g  a  pniip^er  of  Englapi  ;     ' 

.Uppn  the  triumpn  of  the  Freucb-^ms  over  Prussijs^  he  retu*^ 
tO'bis  Russian  estates ;  but  the  diesttny;of  Buonaparte  having 
parried  him  into  Russia,  the  estat^q  of  Kotzebue,  which  lay  neai; 
th§  line  pf  maix^h,  sulTered  the  calamities  which  commonly  atjtep4 
fois^igQ  invasipp.  These  disasters,  of  course,  whetted  his  resent- 
19^1 ;  and  upOn  the  retreat  pf  the  French  armies,  \ie  sallied  fort}> 
to  complete  th^ir  destruction,  and  to  pierce  with  hi^  invective  ^e 
fugitives  whom  the  rigoyr^  of  the  climate  had  spared.  He  pub.- 
li^^  a  sort  of  Rus^ico-German  weekly  journal,  breathing;  pf 
course,  the  most  enthusiastic  anti-gallicanism ;  but  this  journal 
Jived  only  till  the  armistice  of  1813  was  concluded.-T-The  Iqfty 
spirit  of  true  German  patriotism  despised  the  narrow  views  oa 
which  hi$  system  of  hostility  to  France  was  conducted,-»and  was, 
the^ibre^  Dpt  surprised,  that  he,  who  had,  on  mean  principles^ 
ifisued  from  the  north  to  pmy  pn  the  frozen  carcase  of  the 
F>*$nch  arifayj  should,  as  circumstances  yaried,  change  his  object 
of  attack  ctnd  views  of  policy ;  and  that  the  same  man  who  had, 
frpift  se^sh  motives,  aided  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French, 
sb|Quld  afterwards,  with  similar  views,  devote  himself  to  the  en- 
slavement of  Germany. 

As  a  reward  for  his  services,  however,  Kotzebue  ^as  appointed 
by.th^  Fimperor  of  Russia  to  a  semi-diplomatic  situation  at  Ka- 
mgsb^rg,  vhere,  as  usual,  he  combined  the  superintendence  of  U^ 
theatre  with  his  political  avocations.  In  1616  he  was  recalled,  auijl 
xepaired  tp  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  was  named  a  counsellpr  oif 
stftte;  An  employment-^not,  indeed,  wholly  novel  in  its  natures — 
for  it  i^  s^d  the  Baron  de  Grinam  had  formerly  been  named  ta 
a  4ttiilar  ojEce  by  the  Empress  Catharine — but  certainly  of  a 
siQgula^r  and  anomalous  description — was  now  assigned  to  kotze- 
bue by  the  Russian  Emperor.  He  was  to  reside  in  some  part  of 
Germany,  and  to  discbarge  the  duties  of  a  literary  reporter  U> 
the  imperial  court,  exhibiting  a  view  of  the  progress  of  intellect 
and  opinion,  and  transmitting  to  the  emperor  the  expressed  spi- 
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rit  of  the  literary  prdductions  of  the  times.  '  Tbe'd^e^^D&dmr 
appointment  was  liable  to  misoonstractido,  especiailfy  in  the  in- 
flamed  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Germany,  which  had  begun  to 
demand  political  ameliorations,  on*  which  it  was  surmised  that  the 
Russian  cabinet  looked-  with  no  fiiendly  eye.  The  literary  ad- 
venturer was  despised  as  the  agent  of  a  syftt«m  oif 'bade  ei^ioQ* 
nage,  employed  to  counteract  the  rising  spirit  of  German  li- 
berty;  and  the  public  indignation  became  the  deeper,  when  it 
was.  remembered  that  a  degenerate  Grerman  had  lent  hintsdf 
to  this  detested  project  against  the  freedom  of  his  coimtty; 
The  memory  of  his  perpetual  feuds  with  all  that  was  patriotic 
in  principle,  among  his  countrymen^--^f  his  galling  lampoons  cm 
whatever  was  venerable  for  genius — and  of  the  deqiiedble 
contrivances  by  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  elude  the  cihm^ 
quences  of  his  temerity,  and  to  skulk  from  the  resentment  which 
had  •been  kindled  agaii^st  him — and,  above  all,  hb  intempante 
vanity  and  presumption,  which  neither  age  nor-  experience  bad 
abated,  drew  upon  him  the  maUgnant  regard  of  tnose  amoi^ 
whom  he  was  now  td  exercise  his  mysterious  functions.-->He  first 
settled  at  his  native  jla^e  Weimar,— a  choice  every  way,  injudici- 
ous, and  where  he  aspired  without  success  to  be  recognised  by 
the  ducal  court  as  a  Russian  functionary. 

In  the  autumn  of  1817,  some  transactions  occurred,  at  fint 
apparently  insignificant,  but  which  afterwards  contributed  to>pn>** 
duce  fatal  results.  Germany,  as  every  one  knows,  has  longheea 
distinguished  for  its  political  associations,  someof  them  of  4i<injs^ 
terious  and  alarming  character,  while  others  have  been  of  gi4it 
and  manifest  service  ;^ta  the  cause  of  German  independence.  The 
most  remarkable  of  ttifese  are  the  «  Bond  of  Old  Stud^ts,*  atad 
the  "  Bond  of  Virtue  -^  the  first  of  which  had  been  formed  by 
the  union  of  several  local  associations  previously  existing— -the 
other  having  originated  during  the  usurpation  of  the  Fren^^ 
and  having  been  signally  instrumental  in  expelling  them  from 
the  German  soil.  The  Bond  of  Old  Students  resolved,  in  tbe 
autumn  of  1817,  to  celebrate  a  solemn  festival  in  memory  of 
the  Reformation,  and,  while  they  commemorated  the,v»tu- 
ous  triumph  of  the  patriots  of  other  times  over  jthe  despev 
tism  of  Rome,  they  took  an  c^portunity  of  marking  their  ab- 
horrence of  more  modem  tyranny  by  committing  to  the  flames 
some  of  the  productions  of  its  suspected  iigents  and  satellites. 
Among  the  sacrifices  on  this  occasion  wei-e  the  German  His- 
tory, and  other  political  works  of  Kotzebue,  which  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  consumed  along  with  Ae  "Code  Napoleon,**  and 
the  "  Code  of  Regdlatibns  for  the  Prussian  Gens  dVu7»eriei' 
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V^taettcmsi  woHldiiave.pfisfiied  oyer  in  i^ence  tbt^-eMp.tiQn  of 
youthful  enthuuafim^  and  good  politicians  would  have  taken  care 
not  to,  mingle  the  interests  of  their  cause  with  their  personal  re« 
setitments.     But  the  author  of  the  harmless  Code  of  Regulations 
lor  the  Pru^aB  militia,  along  with  the  equally  irritable- Russian 
CbunciUor  of  Stalf^xclainftjed  against^the.insult  offered  to  their  ge- 
oius  ofT  thrir  principlesi,  and  resented  it  not  only  upon  the  actual 
perpetrators,  but  upon  the  spirit  of  the  associations  by  which  they 
were]K>und.together.  Kotzebue,  in  his  Reports,  and  probably  not 
wkhout  reason,  denounced  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  inflamed 
and  unarchical  spiirit  of  the  German  youth,  and  represented  the 
imiverstties  as  botbods  of  turbulence  and  insubordination,   liy  tHe 
faithlessness  of  a.  transcriber,  some  extracts  were  obtaioeS  from 
these  reports,,and:  published  in  the  jpurnals  of  Germany;  upon 
whkh  Eoteebue  took  high  ground,  complained  of.  the  pu(}lica- 
li«ni  ^s  an  inWt  to  the  .court  of  ,Rus»a,  whose  minister  he  wai^ 
^and  instituted  judicial  proceedings  ag^nst  the  writers  of  the  jour- 
nak*     But  the  co\u;ts  pf  law  acquited  them  all,  and  the  Senate  of 
the  ufiv^rsiity  of;  Wurtzbur^h  compjeted  his  mortification,  by 
oondemninghim  as  th^  slanderer  of  Professor  Luden,  one  of  the 
peiBons  who  had  been  prosecuted  by  him.     Kotzebue  >vas  exas- 
perated, and,  became  impatient  for  revenge  upon  his  literary  and 
pottieat  enei^i^s.     He  e^taiblisbed.  a  weekly  journal  of  literature. 
applied  himself  with  in^^&tieabl^  apti^^ity  to  conduct  it,  and 
faliiried  the  <xiM«n  with  which  he  was  alrciady  viewed  to  the  high- 
«9tjrpiteh^  byhis.ii^tr^sariQastiQ,  and  s^periScial  depreciation  of  .th|e 
ialents  of  all  the  great  Gerpian  authors ;.  ^nd  by  his  unspariD^ 
derisioi^  of  German  patriotism,  of  which,  instead  of  combating 
^hat  was:  extravagant  by  reason,  he  endeavoured  to  soil  even. 
what  was  virtuous,  by  invective..    The   numbers  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  his-  mortifications,  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
anxious  to  withdraw  from  Weimar,  he  solicited,  but  without  suc- 
cess, an  appointment  elsewhere  from  the  Russian  emperor — who 
gave  him  leave  however  to  retUrn  and  reside  on  his  Russian 
estates,  and  to  retain  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  numerous  pen- 
sions.    But  his  evil  genius  interposed  to  prevent  his  acceptance 
of  this  Hbcral  offer — and  a  report  w:as  industriously  circulated  by 
his  enemies,  that  he  had  been  recalled,  and  disgraced  by  his  court. 
Resolving  therefore  not  to  quit  Germany,  he  repaired  in  the  close 
of  the  year  1818  to  Manheim,  where  he  resumed  his  journal  and 
his  other  occupations.     On  the  2Sd  March,  1819,  he  was  assas- 
naated  in  the  bosom  of  hi^  family  by  a  miserable  enthusiast, 
whose  crime  excites  at  onpe  pity  ai^d  horror,  and  who,  after 
gKievouslyinaiming  himself  in  an  attempt, to  commit  suicide,  was. 
permittea  to  linger  more  than  a  year  in  prison,  when  the  tardy 
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vengeance  of  contiiteiita}  jtistice  ^t  last  cN^MSeikiiig  liiih,  he,  on 
th^  80th  May,  1880,  expiated  his  Enormous  ^itt  updii  the  iscaf: 
fold.  ' 

Kotzebne  seems  to  have  been  cast  by  nature,  in  one  of  her 
narrowest  moulds;  and,- for  a  man  of  emitiem^e,  tofaavc^'b^it 
formed  at  a  ver^  small  expence  of  mopid  -and  intellectual  mttte- 
rials.  The  passing  moment— the  fugitive  excitement^-^h)e  i^d 
transition  of  light  gr^tifications-^was  all  that  his  frivolous '  s|Mc 
cduld  either  taste  j^v  desire.  He  lived  on  the  mere  sUrfdce  of 
existence,  without  erther  the  will  or  the  power  to  pierce  its  darker 
pecrefts,  or  taste  its  deeper  pleasures.  His  theories,  both  in 
morals  and  literature,  were  the  native  offspring  of  his  genius;; 
His  creed  was  the  index  of  his  constitution.  With  hiW^  the 
only  object  of  human  life,  was  the  *<enj6yment  of  pleasure^ 
meaning  by  that  term  mere  sensuality  in  the  first  place,  and 
li^xt  tothils,  the  refinements  with  which  society  enlarges  fruition,- 
when  intellect  comes  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  to  minis^ 
ter  to  the  senses  His  aim  was  to  multiply  such  en}oymenti>^ 
anfd  to  crowd  the  greatest  number  and  variety  of  them  within 
the  narrowest  space.  The  natural  activity  of  his  mind,  fitted 
hlM  adtnirably  for  bringing  his  theory  to  the  test  of  experii^nce; 
And  fbt  realizing  by  incessant  diligence  the  greatest  sum  of  st^ 
perfidal  and  petty  excitement.  His  lively  ^eal  never  fateock 
him  during  the  course  of  a  long  life ;  nor  did  any  period  of  i# 
jjTal^,  ^^  which  he  was  not  engaged  in  some  charaJcteristic  ^ter^ 
pri^e,  and  reaping  in  succession  the  fruits  of  his  laborious  le- 
vity. It  was  a  natufal  consequence  of  his  constitution  of  mind^ 
to*  banish  all  deep  reflection,^*-and  we  find  it  accordingly  avoir^ 
ai  part  of  Kotzebue'*s  creed,  that  ^r^^  impressions  give 'tlW 
Bldsft  just  and  accurate  opinions ;  and  that  the  more  the  mind' 
bnri^s  itself  in  contemplation,  the  more  will  its  conclusions  dtevi-' 
aitefrom  truth  and  nature.  He  professed  and  acted  upon  th«^ 
maxim  in  his  ramble  over  Italy ;  atad  with  unconscious  pedant. 
ry  d!ad  presumption,  recorded  his  first  impresisions  upon  the  mo-' 
dels  of  ItJian  art,  as  a  corrective  of  the  decfpand  balanced  jti(i^-' 
ment  of  ages.  Artists  and  connoisseurs  Were  alike  astonnded 
by  this  tiiarvdlous  audacity ;  but  Kotssebue  laughed  and  SttiW 
bled  a^iv'ay,  unmindful  of  their  scorn.  '' 

Not  only  was  the  first  impression  the  best  guide  tosotitid' 
judgment,  but  the  first  emotion  was  also  tJie  fairest  birth  6f 
virtue,  in  the  opinion  of  this  renowned  scrlbblfer.  The  estenW' 
of  all  moral  excellence  consisted,  according  to  his  system, 'hi' 
the  <juick  sensibility  of  the  heart  to  generous  impipessiotts;'  or 
such  at  least  as  present!' the  gaudy* siirfate  of 'sentuneitality'. 
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I(  .w^H  Qt  le$f$(  «iwie^t  nAiether  such  .  aoiiKliiMs  shol^ii^ 
tri^piire  ixito  actioii^. and  come  to  susteiii  the  coQd)|Qt:  of-tl^; 
individual  id  the  business  of  life;  for  the  aim  of  the  sysliBi^: 
rises  no  high^  than  the  attainment  of  the  fantastic  iuxiify  of 
seQJ^in^ntai.  feeling.    It  b  jho  mattei*  vhat  the  oonduQl^.  niuiy  Ipe, 
haw  feeble,  versatile,,  and  even  depraved,  prpvided  thesbml^w 
cmar^Dt  of  feeling  appear  to  issue  from  Uie  heait,  and  tb^  lavh 
fluageof  sentiment,  long  become  ridicidoUa  by  its.  .in^picerity, 
haog  perpetually  oa  the  lips.     The  followers  of  this  sqbooJi  n^pr. 
pear  to  think,  with  the  disciples  pf  Metaphysical  8Qieptici3m,.thl^t 
the  whole  being  of  the  man  is  summed. up  in  tbep^tceptip^  di- 
rectly experienced,  and  the  emotion  ^tually  felt  at  the  moineiitt 
BrQtrospection  and  anticipaUon  are  ecjually  discatded;  as  somc^. 
thipg  foreign  to  the  mind ;  the  one  vainly  endeavouring  to  sutiH 
iQQP  up  the  modes  of  its  former  existence,  which  shave,  become 
iir/eyocably  buried  with  the  shadows  of  the  past ;.  and  the  othef* 
ta  (extract  from  the  thick  clouds  of  futurity^  the  secrets  whicb 
tl^y  refuse  to  give  up  to  overweening  curiosity.    All  virtue . is 
mfvle  not  only  to  issue  from,  but  to  terminate,  in  Ihe heart ;  all: 
diff\isive  energy  is  thus  extinguished :  and  every  thing .  is.cedu^. 
ed  to  a  state  of  voluptuous  stagnation.    .The  blackest  and  baaesti 
action  is  to  pass  unreproved,  if  it  has  only  the  vairnish  of  seiiVitj 
n^nt  to  cover  its  defolmity.     Sentiment,  or  rather  its .  impiir<i^ 
aad  prostituted  jargon,  being  the  very  essence- of  virtue^  is.a^t; 
Bfutted  as  an  atonement  tbr  all  that  is  practically  revolting. 
The  physical  impulses  of  n^tUre^  and  the  licentious  movement^: 
Qf .  the  heart,  are  by  no  means  to  be  restrained.;  abd  if  profii* 

S$e  indulgence  bring  visible  woe  and  remorse,  as  they  will  seU 
^i  fail  to  do,  the  guilty  seducer  expiates  well  his  atrocity,,  by 
SQffae  transient  tear— some  mlly  seiitencei^at  once  whining  and.pert^ 
which  by  every  nobler  mind  will  be  considered  only  as  4hait  epe^ies 
of  aggravation  which  inaalence  adds  toatrocity^  The  system  is 
aUogether  pasisive  \jx  its  virtues^  and  active  only  in  its.vice ;  ^ 
the  on^  is  out  an  emotion^  expiring  without  consequence  .orrX^r. 
sultr-?while  the  otber  is.an  im|>ulse,  of  which  fruition  is.theidireoir 
and  immediate  isequence.     '  ,.).,;. 

The  essential  vulgarity  of  such  a  systent  ci^nnoi  require  tq.fa^^ 
ppipted  out ;  for  as  it  aims  only  at  giving  a  fantasUc  delioEtovi 
and  elevation  to  the  mere  physical  propensities  of  our  imUxct^Mi 
CQUld  ally  itself  with  that  stock  ofipdutgences  alone  of  whidivthe 
vulgar  of  all  classes  and  n^tioilshaveheen  the  indefatigable  patrxMl^ 
and  the  coarse  exemplars.  The,  sentimental  amouri^.and  Q9^ti<,> 
ffMious  seducUops  and  sross  impuritiea  of  the  new  scabool^  are  es^ 
^ntiaUy.  the  aame^^with. the  vulgar  sensuality  which  hasiatall 
timbs^tprj^yail^;   nor  is.  th^  .«idiibitkmwimpi»VQd^  by  the 'eK4> 
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change  of  the  simple  and  unadorned  langua^  of  vice  for  the 
fantastic  dialect  of  the  literary  tea<^rs  of  this  unproi^  scheme* 
To  separate  betwixt  the  moral  parts  of  speech/  and  thdt  wont- 
ed meaning— to  render  language  crude  and  barbarous  by  die 
grossest  misi^plicationB,  is  the  sin^  triumph  which  has  been 
achieved  by  the  professors  of  the  new  sdiool-Hinless/  indeed^  they 
may  be  thought  to  have  enlarged  the  otd  stodc  of  sensuahty,  and 
deepened  the  print  of  vice  in^the  mind^bythe  peios  unworthily 
bestowed  to  master  the  uncouth  paradoxes  afnd  mere  verbal  no* 
veities  of  their  system. 

It  must  bcvery  plain  that  a  system  of  this  kind,  which  is  not 
indeed  peculiar  to  Eotzebue,  among  modem  wits,  but  ot*  which  he 
was  undoubtedly  a  staunch  professcn:,  could  not  be  proptious  toart, 
at  least  toitshigher  achievements.  Thefine  and  enduring  specimens 
of  dramatic  art,  whether  ancient  <x  modern,  are  conversant- with 
the  spirit  of  man,  not  in  its  effeminancy  and  debasement,  but  in  its 
entire  power  and  highest  exaltation.  The  ideality  of  the  drama 
disappears  entirely  in  the  presence  of  a  different  system ;  and  art 
becomes  vulgar,  imperfect,  and  servile,  like  the  degraded  nature 
which  it  strives  to  copy.  There  are  two  ways,  indeed,  in  which 
human  sympathies  may  be  propitiated,  and  applause,  more  or  less 
enduring,6ecured,  viz.  by  addr^sing  the  senses,  or  by  stirring  the 
isoul  of  man,—- by  appealing  to  the  perishable  modes  in  which  <fa^ 
^ibn  embodies  sensuality,  or  by  endeavouring  to  move  thelatent 
principles  of  a  more  exalted  nature,  which  lurk  beneath  the  fedtng 
forms  of  fashionable  vice  and  folly.  The  harvest  of  that  author  who 
consults  the  feelings  of  his  cotemporaries  alone,  and  who  squares 
his  endeavours  by  thesurroun^ng  vulgarity,  which  may,  for  the 
present,  decide  the  prize,  will,  no  douot,  be  sooner  reaped  and 
enjoyed;  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  conscious  mediocrity,  pant^ 
ing  for  its  reward  upon  any  terms,  should  greatly  prefer  the  ob- 
sbeperous  applause  upon  which  it  is  instantly  to  be  fed,  to  the  un- 
dying admiration  of  which  it  cannot  •  even  reach  the  perception. 
But  the  great  masters  in  art  have  at  all  times  had  a  nobler  aim, 
and  invcdced  and  merited  a  highe!r  destiny.  They  have  not  con- 
tented  themselves  in  any  department  with  the  easy  display- of  the 
ordinary  and  vulgar  features  of  our  nature ;  they  have  not  en^ 
deavoured  to  perpetuate  wliat  is  gross  in  their  species,  by  trans* 
ferring'it  from  actual  to  imitative  existence ;  they  have  not  des- 
cended to  that  easy  and  unprofitable  travail  which  pro^rs  by 
the  flattery  of  fashion,  and  lives  by  fixing  in  the  portraiture  of  ge- 
nius, all  the  folly  which  it  would  be  better  to  expunge  for  ever 
from  the  record.  But,  leaving  to  more  ignoble  hands' the  adutap 
tion  of  its  passing  vanities,  they  have  communed  with  the 
higher  parts  of  our  nature  alone,  and  have  raised  themselves 
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above  the  aocidefite  of  tinie  and  place,  by  appropriating  what 
neither  time  nor  place  can  dreumfleribe. 

Nothing  can  be  more  abhorrent  tothegenuine  dignity  of  the  dra- 
ma than  a  theory  of  morals,  which,  by  depriving  virtue  of  itsactive 
character,  strips  the  mind  of  that  heroic  energy  which  is  the 
prime  material  of  all  dramatic  invention.  The  stni^le  of  con- 
fiumnMite  mental  energy  with^that  inexorable  fate  to  which  both 
^8  and  men  were  constrained  to  yield,  was.tbe.pervading  prin- 
fiqple  of  thoae  diviae  trMic  compositioiia  which  emaaateanom 
the  genius  of  Greece.  It  was. this  principle  that  impart^  to  the 
whole  tissue  of  the  compositicm  its  prevailing  sublimity,  and 
breathed  a  divine  air  over  works  composed  for  we  solemn  services 
of  reli^on.  The  nobler  productions  of  dramatic,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  high  art,  have,  botn  in  their  substance  and  forms,  sometbii^ 
more  profound,  considerate,  and  enduring  than,  ever  was  or  can 
be  produced  on  the  system  of  first  impressions,— and  deal  with  a 

-jcaft  of  diaracter  in  which  the  giddy  succession  of  light  and  fri- 
volous emotions  is  lost  in  the  magnificence  of  firm  and  lofty 
purpose.  The  sublime  ideality  by  which  the  higher  spedmens 
of  art,  even  those  into  which  tne  very  visage  of  nature  seemji  to 
be  transfused,  are  distinguished,  can  never  be  reached  upon  the 
baas  of  a  tame  and  grovelling  system,  which  aims  at.nov^ty 

.  ,only  in*  the  s  shape  of  extravagance,  and  concdves  that  the  truth 
and  nature  which  belong  to  £*amatic  imitation,  are  to  be  realised 
.only  by  the  breaking  up  of  all  those  moral  principies,  which  have 
only  been  hallowed,  but  not  antiquated  in  their  descent  firom.tbe 

'.in£u|6y  of  social  b^n^  and  the  cradle  of  civilization. 
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ISmo.  boards.  Is.  6d.  ^       :  .    f 

Friendly  Virits,  being  an  attempt  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  Religfbus  Thith^  fi 
lis  Lecturefry  compiled  from  the  Diaeourseti  of  the  late  Dr.  Paley.  By  LomUe  ^tt- 
bitt,A.B.     8e.«d..  •     '•» 

Hints  for  Promoting  Unanimity  in  Religion.  By  a  Member  of  the  Chufch'^f 
RngUnd.    18mo.   sewed,  Is.  ^' 

-A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Rochester,  in  Jutae,  1830;^  hf 
John  Law,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Rochester.  Published  at  the  request  of  the^Cieisii. 
4to.  Is.  6d.  sewed. 

New  Sacred  prauas  for  Young  Persons.  8vo.   ts.  6d.  ^f[ 

/  VOYAOES  AND  TRAVELS.  Q 

Three  Months  passed  in  the  Mountains  ^tst  of  Rome,  during  the  year  1819  i'^  Sy 
Maria  Graham,  author  of  a  Joomal  of  a  Residence  in  Indk.  8vo.    1  Os.  ^.        ' ' 

Traveb  through  EngUind,  Wities,  and  Scotland,  in  the  year  1816,  by  Dr.  U.S. 
Spiker.   t  vols.   8vo.     14s.  ^' 
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ow 


Works  in  ihe  Press,  or  preparing  Jbr  PuiliaUUm* 

The  Rw.  Dr.  Chalmen  has  in  tbe  press,  i^  voioBie  of  Discoursei  on  •«  The  Ap. 
ittntion  of  Christianity  to  the  Commercial  and  ordinary  ASan  of  Lif^»»  8voi 
jkricc  88.  bds.    The  work  will  be  published  about  the  beginniDj;  of  Novemheb 


Ifanci 

which  "     .   .    .     ,    ^  ^  _, .,_„  ,„— ^.^«     «„.„      „„„._ 

Memoirs  of  "the"  two  CSog^ish  Cardiwas,  WolSy'ind  l^ole.'  An  p^^u  5"this  wort 
of  2M  copies  only*  has  been  prinud  by  Mr.  Bagster. 

Shortly  wai  be  publisHed.  Lithographed,  in  quarto,  a  Series  of  Designs  forpii* 
▼ateDweUings;  comprising  perspective  Elevations  adapted  to  geometrica}.  raensiue. 
me^,  and  plant,  of  the  several  Stories,  with  explanatoiy  references*  by  J.  Hedg?, 

C^e^ow  fdative  to  daims  at  the  Coronations  of  s«Tml  Kings  of  Ens]Md»be- 
glonhig  with  King  Richard  IT.,  btin^  curious  apd  interesting  DocuiMnts,  daive^ 
Jl«n  autlicadc  aoaraes.  This  work  tnay  be  coijllidcred  as  4  valuahle  anpendase  to 
Taylor's  «»  Gloty  of  Regality,"  or  Thomson's  ••  Coronations  of  Endand^^^^ 

Inafew^ay'wiUbepulilish^  (hi  1  voL  foobcap  8v6.  emHeUfshed 'with  4  nofc- 
giBl»,)  ••Henry  thj  Vlllth,  and  Geoige  the  I  Vih ;»»  ^  the -easts  feiriy  stated-.  Bf 
V*T^  J*^'  ^CflirtiWng,  1st,  Strictures,  Htttorical  and  lUqst^dve.  on  thi 
.uTi?!^'^''^^'^"?'*  F'^^ctt^^iy  «  it  r^t^cts  Royalty  ;  with  a  general  View' of 
Ihc  Modes  ci  Pr<Mecution,  by  Impeachment.  Bills  of  P&ins  and  Penalties,  BiBsof 
Attmnder,  Ac.  fdly.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Trials  c^  H^ry  the  VIIIib> 
4|u«^Biaierine  of  Arragon,  Anne  Boleyn,  «id  Catherine  Howard.  3d.  W 
nttve  of  ^  fotmae  and  recent  proceedings  against  her  pitsent  Majesty,  Caroline,' 

lafBMrs  of  Henry  the  VlHth,  and  his  present  Miyesty  Geone  the  I  Vth. 

.  Mr.  Aqap  fa  prepAfog  for  piibfieitioD,  An  Aeeonnt  ef  fte  NstsI  oat  Mmtsrr 
Eiptairt  which  have  dUtmguiAed  the  Bdgn  of  George  th«  ThW.  ThVworkirf 
Jk  easbeHtshed  with  coloured  plates. 

♦u  '^^%^''^'  ^  ^:  '^'i™*?'  ^  IHntmi  is  c^gnged  on  a  New  Metrical  Teraon  of 
the  Psalms,  adapted  to  be  sung  in  Churches  -  i«cai  vcreiuno* 

and  cure  of  Dropsies,  aad  Disease,  of  Ae  Skin.  iUutfnited  by  Kveral  a«a. 

m7  ts Veo".i^ !? ^'-^^^^  I"^.^ ^""»*'  ^"^  A™«'».  *«•  *» 
ibi7, .  i»,  19,  80,  With  engravings  of  Antiquities. 

'^r'J"'',*!'/  ^1"^!:,!^  ^''"'''  "  *^  "olmnee.  wifl  soon  appear. 

The  lijfe  of  M  lUwm  Sancwtt.  Archbidiop  of  Canterbury,  cflttpHed  princn«Dr 
from  Ongmal  and  Scarce  JOocumenJa,  is  pnspaa^  fo,  rMk^T^^     ^^■ 
r^'"-  ^wX'^'k  ^"^  Sunrcyor,  Stirling,  !.,»  in  the  pn,.,  The  FVarterV 
Gorfo,  »■  wb,ch  win  be  contamed.  Observation,  on  Cutting,  TCg;  ft.riii.g.a«a  , 
ft«„,^,q,  Coppuse  Wood  ,  the  pietbod  of  valuing  M*!S»rtaini^g*Ae^tiw  of  ' 
l*A  pwduced  by  ooppioe  wood  of  .aU  ages ;  rf«,  §»  rt»tfsoa  ofttLari^MnLg 

»H  It.  biwdies,  (an  be  as  eu««ly  taken  with  ^e  mn<  ekneditioB  as  i«tifcSw«« 
W^  A-ground^hereb,  «.y  forester,  howevTwaTCS  t^ft^S^ 
iSr^^T^"*!.*?^  "Wy  sM«fyhU  enmtoyerwiththeti^i^eweDWrtSlw. 
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Art.  I. — T%e  History  of  the  Crusades  for  the  Recovery  ^tM 
Possession  (^  the  Hciy  Land.  By  Charles  MiL^-si.  %  vols. 
8vo.     Pp.  475»  and  408.     Lpngmau  &  Co.     Londop^iiS^. 

1  HERE  is  a  M^rong  tendency  in  hi|if$an  natur^ .  to  lopk  baok 
with  fondness  upon  the  olden  times.  .  W«^  a^s^eiate-fvwith  4bem 
notions  of  simplicity  and  puiity,  forwhich^it  is  to  be  ll[n)l^nf^4» 
that  there  b  in  fact  little; foundation ;  ^nd  we  ^conten^plate  tbs 
persons  who  acted  in  t^em  a  J^i,stinguishe4  part,  with  eine(ioi]0 
not  unlike  to  those  with  whicli  we  survey  the  mouldering  mo* 
iiuments  of  ancient  architecture^  or  trace,  in  the  construction^^ 
castellated  mansioiis,  the  ruins  of  which  still  are  preserved,  the 
domestic  arrangements  and  the  social  intercourse  of  the  days^ 
that  are  past  From  this  cause  alonei  the  Crusades  must  have 
excited  no  small  degree  of  interest ;  but  these  singular  expe- 
ditions hold  so  conspicuous  a  place. in  the  history  of  themidi 
die  ages,  exhibit  human  nature  in  so  peculiar  a  light,  and 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  s^te  of  Europe  in  re- 
spect  of  knowledge  and  civijiization,  that  no  historian  of  that 
period  could  overlook  them.  Much  interesting  information 
with  regard  to  them  has  accordingly  been  collected  by  several 
of  our  best  historical  writers,  and  tlie  events  which  arose  out  of 
diem  have  been  minutely  detailed  by  ecclesiasjbicai  histcmans^ 
who  viewed  liiera  in  reference  to  religion,  or  to  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  church*  Bongarsius,  in  the  valuable  work 
which  he  entitled  "  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,''  has  given  to  the 
public  a  great  variety  of  productions  by  which  they  ar^  eluci^ 
dated.  Fabricius,  with  ^i^  accustomed  industry,  nas  enuiMo 
rated  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Bibliotheca  Grceca,  a  number  of 
authors  who  had  devoted,  their  researches  to  this  subject^  .?^<2 
Sigonius,  the  archbishop  of  Tyre,  Matthew  Paris,,  and.  even 
Mairabour^^  may,  with  much  advantage^  be  particularly  eon^ 
mdted.  ^  .    ;        *'  •        ■;'-    ■     '•■-  '     '■  ''^''''   "  ;' ;  ' 

But,  although  ao  mttdr^as  been  already  dbne^  9M  altfaouj^b^ . 

▼OL.  IV,  uo.  v.  80 
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there  be  few  readers  who  have  not  formed  a  general  and  tolera- 
bly accurate  idea  of  the  crusades,  there  was  perhaps  room  for 
a  work  in  our  own  language  exclusively  appropriated  to  them, 
and  there  was  reasop  to  anticipate  that  such  a  ifrork,  faithfully 
and  judiciously  executed,  would  be  perused  with  considerable 
interest, 

Mr.  Mills,  to  whose  history  of  Mahommedanism  we  lately 
adverted,  has  undertaken  and  executed  such  a  work  as  that  to 
which  we  have  now  alluded^  He  has  evidently  prepared  him- 
self for  it  by  much  diligent  research ;  he  has  mentioned  the 
authorities  upon  which  he  has  relied,  with  a  minuteness  equally 
creditable  to  himself,  and  satisfactory  to  the  reader ;  and  we  are 
quite  convinced  that  he  has  faithfully  investigated  the  works 
which  he  has  enumerated.  It  is  but  justice  to  him,  however,  to  pre- 
mise, that  the  subject  which  he  has  chosen  has  difBculties  which  it 
would  have  required  much  skill  and  address  completely  to  sur- 
mount. Although  there  be  apparently  only  one  object  to  be 
kept  in  view,  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  give  to  the  narration  that 
unity  and  that  clearness  ^hich  are  so  fascinating,  and  indeed  » 
l^quisite  in  historical  composition.  The  crusaders  lefl  Europe 
in  different  bodies,  and  at  different  periods.  In  their  various 
enterprises  there  was  much  sifliilarity ;  and  amidst  the  recurriug 
details  of  these  enterprises,  a  reader  is  often  bewildered  and 
exhausted.  This,  in  the  present  work,  is  much  increased  by  a 
practice  adopted  by  the  author,  to  the  cause  of  which  we  shall 
presently  more  particularly  allude.  Instead  of  uniformly  in- 
troducing the  numerous  leaders  or  conspicuous  personages 
by  their  names,  he  frequently  gives  to  them  the  titles  which 
had  been  conferred  on  them,  or  styles  them  by  the  cities  or  dis- 
tricts over  which  they  ruled,  and  in  this  way  he  has  rendered  ^ 
his  narrative  so  intricate— we  speak  fiX)m  what  we  ourselves  i^ 

eXI)erienCed~''~*th''^   ^^   *^  'rfiriaiiaif a  rv-A-an   f/-k  afrvn  oVk/^4.f  '■nWAn  wo  Jife  h 

most  eager  to  a 
before  we  can  r< 
had  been  readi: 
standing  Uie  pie 
roism  which  th 
terest  emted  I 
trying  occasions 
possible  not  to  1 
pnd  their  cruelt 
ble,  but  render 
the  purest  of  ] 
vancing  the  cau 
^as   not   of  thi 
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ktAdaess  and  humanity  a$  the  true  expressions^f  attadbi^eHt  to 
bis  doetrine. 

,  We  bad  before  occasion  to  notice  Mr.  Mills^s  imitation  of  tho 
Btjk  of  Gibboa^  and  as  this  is  to .  be  found  decisively  in  the 
present  worl^^  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a  word  of  counsel 
with  respect  to  it.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  is  alike 
the  WifidcHaa  and  ^ the  duty  of  an  author  to  form  his  own  style, 
imd  tp  communicate  in  his  own  natural  manner  the  fruit  of  bis 
inquiry  or  reflection.  The  spring  of  the  mind  is  weakened  by 
being  constantly  cramped,  and  that  flow  of  composition  whicn 
may  be  expected  when  a  person  without  eft<>rt  tells  what  he 
ktibws,  is  unavoidably  checked  when  he  must  consider  whether 
what  he  says  is  in  conformity  to  the  pattern  which  he  has  bound 
himself  to  copy.  But  of  all  writers,  the  most  hazardous  to 
choose  for  this  purpose  is  Gibbon.  Singularly  forcible  and  elo- 
quent as  he  often  is,  even  he  is  not  able  always  to  sustain  the 
elevation  from  which  he  is  unwilling  to  descend ;  and  when  he 
comes  to  detail,  as  all  historians  must,  matters  of  ordinary 
occurrence,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast 
between  the  subject,  and  the  pompous  expression  with  which  it 
is  encumbered.  Still,  however,  the  spirit  of  genius  breathes 
through  all  his  writings,  and  he  is  splendid  from  the  rich  re« 
soujTces  to  which  he  had  access.  «  But  when  his  garb  is  assun^ed 
by  humbler  men,— and  let  not  our  author  be  mortified  that  he  is 
included  amongst  this  number, — what  was  the  occasional  fault 
of  Gibbon,  becomes  the  leading  feature  of  their  compositions ; 
lor  in  their  anxiety  to  attain  to  magnificence  of  diction,  they  eoK 
ploy  phrases  and  inversions  of  language,  which  often  draw 
away  attrition  from  the  valuable  matter  which  they  may  have 
cdlected,  ami  fix  it  upon  the  artifioJal  and  sometimes  ludicrous 
mode  in  which  that  matter  is  unfortunately  conveyed.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  Mr.  Mills  would  haye  writtai 
much  more  clearly,  and  not  certainly  with  less  elegance,  had  be 
not  kept  so  steadily  before  him  the  great  histonan  of  the  D^ 
clioe  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  We  may  just  farther 
remark,  that  we  have  occasionally  observed,  in  the  course  of 
our  perusal  of  the  work,  some  errors  as  to  the  proper  use  of 
words^  and  some  affected  expressions,  from  which  we  should 
have  thought  that  so  practised  a  writer  would  be  free ;  but  up- 
on these  slight  blemishes  we  have  no  wish  to  enlarge,  being;  much 
moie  pleased  to  state,  that,  notwithstanding  the  remarks  which 
we  have  judged  it  to  be  our  duty  to  make,  Mr.  Mil{s  ha^  given 
to  tl^  public  a  valuable  work,  from  which  much  information 
Biay  be  derived,  and  many  parts  c^  which  will  be  read  with 
r«at  i«J«;est. 
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'  It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  which  W€  must  observe,  to  give 
a  lummarj  of  the  history  of  the  crusades ;  and  this^  from  the 
TaHcras  excellent  summanes  which  have  already  been  furnished^ 
is  wholly  unnecessary.  We  shall  enable  our  readers  to  form 
their  own  judgment  of  the  work.now  under  review^  and  to  pe- 
ruse it,  perhaps,  with  more  advantage,  by  submitting  a  few  ob- 
servations Upon  Ac  origin  of  the  Crusades,— upon  the  mode  ia 
which  they  were  conducted,  and  the  degree  of  success  by  which 
they  were  attended, — upon  tlie  character  of  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  them,--i-aiid  upon  the  effects  which  have  been  produced 
Iby  Ihem  upon  the  state  of  Europe. 

I.  Ori^  of  the  Crusades. — From  the  time  that  CbristMtoitjr 
was  disseminated  through  countries  remote  from  Palestine,  the 
converts  often  dwelt  with  reverence  upon  the  Holy  Land,  asso- 
ciatitig  wHh  feelings  of  piety  and  devotion^  those  hallowed  re- 
gions which  had  been  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  Hedeeffl- 
Jer,  or  whioh  had  witnessed  the  awful  events  of  his  sufferingd,  his 
death,  «d  Jbis  resutrection.  Of  this  state  of  mind,  originating 
in  €hi^  m<Mt  amiable  dispositions  of  our  nature,  superstition  early 
took  advantage.'  It  inculcated  that  by  pilgrimages  ta  Jerusalem, 
.and  postratiou  before  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  the  divine  favoar 
would  be  effectually  obtained ;  and  it  cast  around  those  who  had 
perfiyrmed  the  arduous  journey,  a  degree  of  sanctity,  which 
bleiided  with  ^hat  was  cdnceiyed  to  be  a  duty  of  religion,  the 
sweetest  gradfication  of  ambition.  For  many  ages,  aocordinglyi 
i^dividu^l  pilgrims  had  flocked  to  Palestine^  and  numbers  had 
occasimially  associated  t<^ether  to  enoourage  one  another,  hy 
sharing  the  dangers  which  were  to  be  encounterei  After  Jeru- 
salem nad  fallen  into  the  possesion  of  the  enemies  of  Christian- 
ilry,  the  {nlgrims  were  often  harassed  and  insulted,  although  per- 
mission to  visit  the  sepulchre  was  not  withdrawn;  and  under 
Che  Turkish  dynasty,  which  in  the. Hth  century  had  obtained 
possession  of  Palestine,  their  sufferings  were  increased.  Upon 
their  return  to  Europe,  they  enlarged  on  the  cakmiiti^  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected^  dwelling  upon  the  scandal  and 
the  guilt  of  not  endeavouring  to  rescue  from  the  poHuted 'hands 
of  the  Infidels,  places  which  should  be  so  clear  to  ChristiaDs; 
and  Gregory  the  Seventh,  believing  that  by  encouraging  such 
an  attempt  he  might  aggrandize  the  Church,  made  prepara- 
tions for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Political  reasons,  however, 
more  immediately  affecting  his  interest,  induced  him  to  ieli«- 
quish  the  design ;  but  it  was  renewed  under  his  successor,  and 
renewed  amidst  circumstances  so  favourable,  that  it  wai^  upon  a 
scale  much  more  extensive  than  bad  probably'  before  betfi 
oontemplated,  commenced  and  prosecuted.      The  immediato 
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cause  of  thd  measures  which  soon  were  adopted,  was  the  preach- 
ings of  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  possessed  the  faculty  of  rousing 
the  passions,  and  inflaming  the  zeal  of  the  multitudes  who  lis- 
tened with  amazement  and  delight  to  the  glowing  representor 
tions  and  the  powerful  arguments  which  he  placed  before  them. 
We  quote  the  account  of  him  given  by  our  author. 

"  In  times  when  a  pOgrinuige  to  Jerusalem  was  regaidcd  as  Ae  4ui7  €£ 
every  Christian,  and  wnen  war  was  the  oecu^tion  and  the  delight  cf  £u,-< 
rope>  Peter,  a  native  of  Amiens  in  France,  kindled  that  false  and  fatal  zeal 
whidi,  for  two  centuries,  spread  its  devastating  and  consmning  fires.  In 
his  youth,  he  performed  feudal  military  service,  under  the  hanners  (tf  Sua- 
tace  de  Botullon,  father  of  Godfrey  the  sixth  Didee  of  Lomiine;  but  he 
did  not  lonff  aspire  after  the  honours  of  a  hero.  He  bscaniei  the  hu^iMgid  of 
a  lady  of  the  nohle  family  of  Roussy  ;  but  as  she  was  old,  poor,  and  usly^ 
his  vanity  and  ambition  were  not  gratified  by  the  marriage.  His  next  cha« 
racters  were  those  of  a  priest  and  an  Ancnorite ;  and  sixice,  in  his  subae^ 
quent  life,  he  was  usually  clad  in  the  weeds  of  a  iM)litiry,  hia  €ote»i{MNrariea 
aumamed  him  The  Hermit.  As  the  last  means  of  eaqpiatiqg  some  errors  Ojf 
his  early  days,  he  resolved  to  imdergo  the  pai^ia  and  perils  of  a  journey  to 
the  Holy  Land.  When  he  started  from  the  shade  of  obscurity,  his  sniall 
and  mean  person  was  macerated  by  austerities ;  his  face  was  thm,  and  car^ 
worn;  but  his  eye  spoke  thought  and  feeling,  and  atoned  lor  the  general 
insigxdficance  of  hia  appearanee.  Hia  imagiBatiQn  was  w^guia^  l|ul  hia 
Judgment  waa  wedc,  and  therefore  his  long-continued  spepulationn  upoid  re- 
ligion in  the  doister  and  cell  ended  in  dreams  of  rapture.  He  fanci^  him- 
sdf  invested  with  divine  authority,  and  what  in  truth  was  but  the  vitBion  of 
a  heated  mind,  he  believed  to  be  a  communication  from  heaven.  He  rt^ 
solved  to  preabh  the  deliveraiioe  of  the  aepulchre.  He  aooardingly  Vng^^gnt^ 
Italy  and  France.  Hia  dress  expressed  self-abasement'  and  mortificatioi|: 
it  was  only  a  coarse  woollen  shirt  and  a  hermit's  mantle.  .  His  mode,  of  liv- 
ing was  abstemious,  but  his  qualities  did  not  consist  of  those  Selfish  penances 
which  are  the  usual  virtues  of  thie  rklnse.  He  distributed  amongM  (Sie 
poor  those  gifts  which  gratftude  showered  upon  himaeif;  heredaioMdlhe 
sinnbr ;  terminated  disputes,  and  sowed  the  germs  of  virtue.  He  waa  evanr 
where  hailed  and  considered  as  the  man  pf  God,  and  even  the  hairs  which 
fell  from  his  mule  were  treasured  by  the  people  as  relics.  His  exhortations 
to  vengeance  on  the  Turks  were  heard  with  rapture,  because  they  nsfleeDed 
the  religious  sentiments  of  the  day.  The  love  also  of  romantie  adventure, 
and  the  deabe  of  diivalric  danger,  sympathized  with  the  advioe  of  -die 
preaeher." 

PowerfuUj^  as  the  eloquence  of  such  a  man  wasL  adapted  to  in- 
flame the  minds  of  ignorant  and  superstitious  multitudes,  it 
would  have  failed,  as  lormer  representations  had  doiie,  in  fottn- 
ing  the  determined  purpose  which  it  aimed  to  create,  had  not  Other 
causQS  wonderfully  combined  their  influence.  The  Pope,  whilst 
he  partook  of  the  enthusiasm  which  the  hermit  difiiised,  was  con-  . 
firmed  in  hia  purpose  to  assist  him  by  earthly  motives.  However 
erroneous  were  the  opinions  entertained  as  to  the  facility  of  sub<> 
duing  Palestine^  be  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  if  numbers  of 
the  most  powerful  nobles  engaged  in  the  crusades,  there  would 
accrue  to  the  church  an  increi^se  of  wealth  and  of  power;  that  va^ 
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kiaUe  legacies  wookl,  in  Ae  warmth  of  devotaon,  be  bequeathed  to 
it,  and  that  the  spirit  which  had  been  awakened  tended  to  deepen 
the  reverence  with  which  the  auoeessor  of  St.  Peter  was  regml^ 
ed.  The  formation  of  8o  mainj  armies  devoted  to  a  distant  en* 
terprise  would  also  weaken  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  leave 
them  less  able  to  resist  his  encroachments,  or  to  set  Jimits  to  his 
pretensions.  We  think  this  view  of  the  sufajeet,  oppoate  as  it  is 
to  what  Mosheim  entertained,  fully  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of 
Gregory,  which  has  been  already  detailed.  The  PontiflF  accord- 
ingly, when  he  discerned  that  the  public  mind  was  sufficiently  im* 
pressed,  summoned  a  coundl  at  Plaoentia,  to  which  the  ambas* 
sadors  of  Alexius  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  repaired,  toso^ 
licit,  in  behalf  of  their  master,  that  assistance  against  the  alarming 
encroachments  of  the  Turks,  the  formidable  nature  of  which  it 
was  impossible  that  he  could  previously  aj^reciate.  When  it 
was  thus  apparent  thcit  any  plan  to  rescue  the  holy  sepulchre 
would  be  aided  by  the  imperial  friendship  and  resources,  and 
when  this  circumstance  had  produced  its  natural  efiect,  the  Pope 
convened  the  celebrated  council  of  Clermont,  which  he  honoured 
with  his  own  presence,  adding  the  efficacy  of  his  revered  elo- 
quence to  the  fervent  appeals  of  the  hermit.  The  immense  mul- 
titude listened  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  with  the  most  rap- 
turous enthusiasm ;  they  exclaimed,  '^  it  is  the  will  of  God ;'' 
they  crowded  around  him  to  receive  the  cross  which  he  blessed 
as  the  sacred  badge  of  their  piety,  and,  under  the  cc^viction 
that  they  were  obeying  the  wul  of  heaven,  they  determined  to 
leave  their  friends,  and  kindred,  and  occupations,  to  spread  de- 
solation, and  to  expose  themselves  to  suffering  or  to  death  in  a 
distant  and  unknown  land.  Still,  however,  this  excitement  might 
have  passed  away  bad  not  they  who  felt  it  been  guided  by  other 
motives.  The  sovereigns  of  the  great  European  nations  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  expressions  of  zeal  for  the  strange  war^ 
fere  that  was  conteniplated  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  so  far  shared  the  temper  of  the  age  as  really  to  feel  that 
zeal ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  whilst  they  encouraged  their 
nobles  and  their  vassals  to  take  arms,  none  of  themselves  led  the 
first  bands  of  the  crusaders.  It  may  therefore  be  with  much  rea- 
son inferred,  that  they  cherished  the  idea  that  they  would  thus 
be  freed  from  the  aristocratical  influence  which,  in  feudal  times, 
so  much  circumscribed  the  royal  prerogative.  The  crusades  pre- 
sented certainly  a  promising  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object, 
which  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  had  long  struggled  to  secure.  The 
absence  of  the  great  barons  gave  vast  advantage  to' the  monarch  for 
encroaching  upon  their  jurisdictions  5  there  wa^  every  proba- 
bility that  nuuAiers  of  them  would  be  cut  off;  and  even  upon  the- 
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suppo&atioa  of  the  greatei:  part  of  them  returning^  it  was  evidetii 
that  they  would  return  to  exhausted  resources,  and  that  the 
flower  of  tlieir  dependents  would  no  longer  remeun  to  exicircle 
their  banners. .  The  p^ace  which  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
so  large  a  proporticMai  of  those  fitted  to  bear  arms  being  sent  on 
enterprises  so  remote,  must  also  have  beed  discerned  to  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  crown ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  ail 
the^e  isrcum&tanees  were  overlooked,  or  that  they  did  not  com- 
bkie  with  the  love  of  religion  in  deciding  the  part  which  the  sove- 
r^gn  princes  determined  to  act. 

The  ^barons,  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  the  activity  and 
the  glory  of  wai:^  actuated  by  the  high  spirit  of  chivalry,  which 
the  crusades  strengthened  but  did  not  create,  and  anticipating, 
perhaps,  splendid  conquests  in  those  wide  wsd  favoured  regit^ns, 
whieh  they  had  little  doubt  would  yield  to  their  valour,  were  ex- 
cited to  embark  m  the  crusades,  by  the  strongest  motives  which, 
under  the  circuimtanQes  in  which  they  were  placed,  could  influ- 
ence the  mind — motives  which  enthusiasm  orfanaticism  no  doiiht 
totrengthttaed,  but  which,  whete  it  was  not  supposed  that  much 
piety  was  cherished,  induced  isome  of  the  most  haughty  and  li- 
centious of  the  barons  with  ardour  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
banners  of  the  crosa. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  appear  to  have  felt,  io  ,aU 
its  force,  the  infatttation  and  mistaken  zeal  which  the  dis- 
courses they  had  heard  were  so  well  adapted  to  kindle;  and 
that  zeal  was  kept  alive  and  exercised  by  the  gratifying  assur<- 
ances  which  they  received  from  the  PontiiF,  that  tliey  would 
thus  do  effectual  penance  for  their  sins,  acquire  the  divine 
favour  in  this  world,  and  gain  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  if 
they  fell  in  what  was  held  forth  as  the  sacred  cause  of  the  Re- 
deemer* Urban  II.  in  his  celebrated  oration  at  the  Council  of 
CWmont,  strengthened  this  fascinating  and  impelling  delusions 
"  You  will  be  extolled,''  he' said,  "  through  all  ages  if  you 
"  rescue  your  brethren  from  danger.  To  those  present,  in 
*^  €k)d's  name  I  command  this ;  -to  the  absoit,  I  enjoin  it.  1^ 
"vsudi  as  are  going  to  fight  for  Christianity  put  the  form  of  the 
*^  cross  upon  their  garments,  that  they  may  outwardly  demoni- 
'*  strate  the  love  arising  from  their  inward  faith,  enjoying,  by  the 
"  gift  of  God  and  the  privilege  of  St.  Peter,  absolution  from  all 
*^  their  crimes:  let  this  in  the  meantime  soothe  the  labours  of 
**  their  journey,  satisfied  that  they  shall  obtain  after  deatli  the 
**iadvantages  of  a  blessed  martyrdom."  Recurring  to  this  grates 
fill  Iheme,  he  thus  continued  his  oratimi:  «  God  will  be  gracious 
'^  to  those  who' undertake  this  expedition,  that  they  may  have  a 
^^Wourahle  y^ar^  both  in  abmidancedf  produce  and  in  serenity 
"  of  season.      Those  who  may  die  will  enter  the  mansions  of 
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•«  heayea,  itliile  the  liviag  shall  behold  the  sepulchre  of  the  Lora. 
•*  Bleieed  are.thty  who,  csalled  to  these  occupations,  shall  inherit 
*«  such  a  recompenae.''  Here  be  was  interrupted  by  cries  from 
the  multitude  that  it  was  the  will  of  God.  He  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  attributed  die  unanimity  which  had  been  displayed  to 
the  inflaenne  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  admonished  the  people  to  take 
as  their  war-cry  the  words  which  they  had  used,  *•'  Deus  vult' 
<«  Tears,  and  groans,  and  acdainations,''  Mr.  MiHs  remarks, 
^<  were  the  anawars  of  the  Christian  multitude,  to  the  exh(Mrtap 
<<  tion  of  tb^  spiritual  lord.  The  whole  assembly  knelt,  and  the 
<^  Cafdinal  Gregory  poured  forth  in  their  name  a  general  oonfes* 
*'  sioB  nS  sins;  Every  one  smote  his  breast  in  sorrow,  and  the 
^^  Pope,  stfetohing  forth  his  hands,  absolved  and  blessed  theoi.'" 
When  the  causes  which  have  now  been  enumerated,  are  takai 
into  view,  our  auif>rise  at  the  infatuation  which  spread  through- 
out Europe^  must  in  argreat  degtide  cease ;  it  was  just  what,  ftom 
human  natuife  so  situated  and  wrapped  in  intellectual  darkness 
xn^t  have  been  expected. 

II.   Mods  >  init  wUch  .the   crusades  were   conducted,  aUd 
the  d^fres  'of  .success,  by  which   they  were  attended.— The 
mokkttdefi  who*  had*  asaumMl  the  cross^  and  who   vowed  to 
march   to  Palestine,  presented  a  military  body  very  diffei\ent 
from.thei  armies  4>y  whieh  European  warfare  had  been  fdr  a 
long-time  conducted*    Under,  the  feudal  system,  the  different 
«  barons  OT'dhiefs,  foemithe  sovereign  downwards,  called  out  their 
retainers^  :vho  were  bound  io  <)bey  the  summons,   and  who 
looked  to  their  own^  chieftaiins  ,aa  the  persons  to  whom  they 
more  immedii^ly  owed  ^legiancev  by  them  tbey  w»e  guided 
and  the  cesduct  of  any  enterprise  was  vested  in  the  lords. 
But  the  order  of  1^  sovere^  pontiff  was  obeyed  by  number^ 
who  woiiM  not  have  been  enrolied  had  not  that  order  been  is- 
sued ;  all  ranks,  ootit^idered  themselves  as  callckl  by  heavfeQ^-  fitnd 
as  tbttft  exempted  from  the  disoiplineand  auboiK}tnatioii'whiebi& 
any  common  warfane  would  have  been  observed.  One  part  iadeed 
luiturally  adhered  to  tiie  standards  under  which   they  had 
usually  served <;  but  an  immense  multitude,  impatient  of  delay, 
and  burning  *with  enthusiastic-  desire  to  display  their  v4iJoar 
against  the  infidels,  considered  all  provision  and  prq>aration  as 
useless,  and  determined,  under  the  guidance  of  superior  power, 
at  once  to  conmience  their  march.     This  infatuated  multitude 
was.  divided  into  three  armies,  if  to  such  an  assemblage  the 
epithet  can  be  applied.     The  first  band  perished  wretchedly  in 
Bulgaria;  the  second,  which  was  led  by  Peter  the  Hormit^ foI< 
lowing  the  same  course  with  their  predecessors,  boldly  opposed 
Ae  enemies  with  whom  tbe^f  had  to  struggle;  but  inexperienced 
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in  the  art  of  war,  and  dei^titute  of  the  supplies  yskiiSti  tbey  re^ 
quired,  they  encountered  the  most  grievous  suflbrings.  After 
obtaining^  some  splendid  advanti^es,  they  m&tt  scattered  inl 
terror,  itnd  only  a  very  few  reached  to  die  neighbourhood  of 
Constantinople. '  The  third  division  exceeded  in  numbers,  and 
in  savage  and  debaeing  enthusiasm,  ail  who  bad  gone  bi^fbm 
them/  Historians  record  that  they  united  in  adopting  the  hor- 
riMe  superstition  of  adoring  and  following  a  goat  and  a  goose, 
which  they  believed,  with  shocking  intdiectu^pervenion,  to 
be  filled  with  the  divine  Spirit.  In  the  fury  of  their  savage 
zeal  they  sacrificed  seven  hundred  Jews^  whom,  they  detested 
as  the  enemies  of  the  Saviour,  and  then  hastened  rorw^utl  to 
display  the  same  zeal  against  the  infidels  of  the  HxAf  Land« 
Their  numbers  and  their  ferocity  spread  universal  ^onstema* 
tion;  they  ventured  to  attack  a  strong  ctty^n-Himgary^  but 
when  the  siege  was  about  to  he  crowned  with 'eaccessy  they 
were  unaccountably  dtruck  with  a  panic;  They  ftedy-aswas 
to  be  expected,  in  the  wildest  disorder^  dicy  wei^  ptii^uiad 
with  such  slaughter,  that  the  Danube,  as  ouv>'aiidiol^  rather 
hyperbolically,  we  presume,  has  expressed  it^>raii<  fort  several 
dinrs  red  with  their  blood,  and  tner^  a  wretched  imnaakiAWM 
ble  to  penetrate  to  Constantinople.  ^     i'    ^     *    »  "< 

'Whilst  this  ignorant  and  outragk>aa  knuhAiude  wem'thufi 
mating"  the  «&d  fate  that  might  havebeea  antkipabsd^  the'g^^*^ 
lant  knights  who  had  assum^  the  cross  wene^wikrdiatfing)  iSmslt 
forc^,  and  preparing,  in  the  spirit  kaf  nailitary  enterpriae^  to ' 
comn^ence  their  perilous  journty.  They  dririded'  the-  troops 
int^  different  bands^  and  resolved  by  di&tent  way^to^advanoe 
to  thfe  scene  in  which  they  were  eager  to  Aew  their  valour. 
The  most  distinguished  in  rank^  -  who  thus  placed  themselves  at 
the  head  of  their  enthusiastic  followers,  were  Grodfney  el  Bouii*^ 
lon^  Hugh  of  Vermandois,  brother  to  the  King  of  Franee^ 
Robert  of  Normandy,  the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
Raymond  of  Tholouse,  Bohemond,  and  Tanpred.  Of  these^ 
whether  we  regard  the  virtues  of  bis  life,  or  the  destination 
^hich  awaited  him,  the  most  eminent  was  Ciodfrey,  and  wa 
lay  before  our  readers  part  of  the  repres^tadonof  him  contain^ 
ed  in  the  present  work. 

'^  The  father  of  Godfir^  the  sbcth^  was  EiiBtaae,  the  seooad  Cjouat  of 


Boii]Q|pie»  oelefaEated  for  nis  bravery  and  power  among  the  puissant  aod 


^tHirageoiis  lordjB  of  Bel^nm.  His 'mother' was  Ida,  daughter  of  Godfrey 
le  Barbu,  duke  of  the  Lower  Lorraine.  He  was  apparently  destined  to' 
^t  a  great  part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  ft>r  nature  had  bounteously 
hc'stowed  on  bam  her  choicest  gifts.  His  nndetvtanding  was  enriched  with 
^cb  knowledge  and  learning  as  his  times.possessed :  and  his  ready  use  o% 
w  LatiD^  Teutonic^  9nd  (one  of  their  resuJits)  the  Roniaii  Iai:igua(es^  ^ua^ 
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liAed  hjin  ^  4ihe  effiee  of  mediatiiK  amoi^  oonfedcsated  but  dii^utii^  na- 
tions. The  gentlest  maimers  were  united  to  the  ijjmest  spirit :  the  amiable^ 
ness  of  virtue  to  its  commanding  gravity.  He  was  alike  distinguished  for 
political  courage  and  personal  bravery.  His  lofty  mind  was  capable  of  thfe 
grandest  enterprises;  his  deportment  was  moiai-;  his  (nety  wtd  fervent; 
find  he  sppetred^  perhaps^  to  be  better  fitted  for  a  doister  of  nfenned 
IHOiik%  than  ioi  the  command  of  a  furious  and .  licentious  soldiery.  He  re- 
gretted the  stem  npcessity  which  drew  him  from  the  immediate  service  of 
Crod;  but,  when  in  arms,  he  was  a  hero,  and  his  martial  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  heaven  was  a^a]^s  iKrected  by  prudence  and  tempered  hj  philmnl^Topy.^* 
Prom  this  deughtful  conauskm  of  the  deseripticm,  some  de- 
dtKtkm  must  unfortunately  be  made,  for  there  ws^re  oocafiacos, 
and  these  bate  beea  recorded  by  ikfr.  Mills,  when  Godfrey 
tplained  his  high  renown  by  tmoalled^for  crUelty;  but  he  cer- 
tiubly,  for  the  i^e  in  which  he  lived,  was  emin^t  for  hiB  b&- 
simYitty,  trhich  was  extinguished  only  in  the  ferocity  of  religious 
«eal. 

'  The  approach  of  such  formidable  armaments,  imd  the  vepfa^ 
of  the  desmation  which  marked  their  progress,  filled  theesnperor 
Atexius  with  consternation,  and,  dreading  that  an  attempt  might 
be  made  against  his  own  throne,  even  by  those  whose  aid  he 
had' invoked  fcft  its  support^  he  determined  so  to  weaken  their 
•tl^ngtb  thai  he  might  not  be  overwhelnaed  by  it.     He  tnstroet 
ed  his  dependents  to  measure  their  suppliea  to  the  eruaad^^ 
with  a  sparing  hand;  he  did  not  exert  i»mseif  to  rdstraiti  the 
hoMik  efforts  whkh  were  made  against  them ;  and,  having  got 
into  his  possession  the  brother  of  the  king  of  France^  -whose 
splendid  arma:mem,  which  had  been  embarked  on  the  shofes  of 
Italy,  had  been  dispersed,  he  prevailed  upon  him  to.  dp  hoeaage, 
and  treated  him,  under  the  guise  of  magnificent  hosfHtaJity,  as 
a  aeipdve  or  a  prisoner.     Godfrey,  overeoming  with  much  mili- 
tary  «kitl  the  many  obstacles  and  su&rings  by  which  he  was 
ov^taken,  had  approached  the  capital  of  the  empire;    and, 
havings  heard  with  indignatbn  of  the  treatment  of  the  Count 
of  Vermandois,  h^  in  revenge  permitted  his  troops  toTavage  die 
plains  of  Thrace,     The  timid  but  prfitic  emperor  Was  alarmed 
by  this  display  of  intrepidity,  and  he  instaiitiy  dispatched  two 
^the  <k)mpanions  of  the  County  to  assure  Godfney,  that  upon  his 
arrival'  he  should  find  that  Klobleman  in  the  fuU  rajoymefitof 
liberty.     We  must  pass  over  the  different  negotiations  between 
Alexius  and  the  chiefs  rf  the  ferusiadersj  sufficiently  evindng  the 
coldness  and  distrust  with  which  they  were  regarded ;   the  re- 
sult of  these  negotiations  was,  that  the  whole  d[  them,  with  die 
exception  of  the  gallant  Tancred,  whose  diaracter,  oi|r  author 
justly  refftftrks,  i*one  with  a  pure  and  brHliant  iustl-e,  did  ho- 
mage,  reluctantly  it  certainly  was,  to  the  emperor. 
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.  Hniri^ig  thus  cdmjri^ted  their  arratq;omeiits  with  their  iiiip&« 
rial  ally>  they  proceeded  on  their  route,  and,  upon  reaching  the 
plains   of  Nice,   united  their  forces   to  get  possession   of  the 
eity.     They  prosecuted  the  siege  amidst  hardships  from  which  ' 
even  the  imagination  revolts,  with  the  most  intrepid  and  pan 
tient  hermsm ;  but  the  prise  f<H*  which  they  contended  at  the 
eitpense  of  sufiering  and  of  blood  was  wrested  from  th^n  by 
Alexius.     His  troops  had  intercepted  the  wife  and  the  daughteif 
of  the  sultan,  who  dreading  the  sack  of  the  town,  had  fled  a*on» 
it;  the  then  opened  a  negotiation  upon  termsi  so  much  more  fa-< 
yourable. than  those  expected  from  the  crusaders,  that  Niee  was 
suiirendered  to  him ;  and  when  the  European  forces  were  {mto; 
paring  for  what  they  anticipated  as  the  dedniye  assault,  the  i«u 
perial  banner  was  displayed  from  the  walls*    Indignation  and 
contempt  filled  their  ^  breasts,  but  they  were  con^Iled  to  ac% 
quiesce^  and  the  soldiers  having  been  soothed  by  the  liberal 
gifts  of  the  emperor^  they  proceeded  from  the  captol  c£  Bkky^ 
aia  to  open  their  way  to^  the>  holy  city.    .They,  had  cmly  for  m 
few  days  marched,  towards  Antioch,  wbeOf.  uodismaycxl  bjr  the 
isiX  of  his  capital,  the  suUan,  having  sMOunoned  arcrund  him  at 
numerous. army^  attacked  them  after  their  forces  haid  been  dk 
vided,  oommencing  with  the  division  of  Bohemond,  which  was 
&e  least  numerous.    After  a  sanguinary  contest,,  the  issue  gE 
yfhkh   was  long  doubtful,  victory  declared  for    the  Christ.- 
ians,  and  the  Turkish  spoUs.aiBfdy  repaid  the  fatigues  of  the 
day.      This  battle,  commonly  styled  the  battle  of  JJorylaum, 
gave  vigour  to  their  resolution,  and  they  resumed  th^r  distress^' 
ing  march  through  the  country  .of  Phrygia.    Here  they  had  to 
contend   with  evils    more  formidable  dian  had  yet   assailed 
them..     The    co-operation    of  the    emptror  w^ts   feeble,   and 
they   sunk   under  heat  reflected  f^m  a  dry  aad  sterile  soil. 
^^'  In  one  day  five  hundred  people  died;   women,  no  longer 
^^able  to  aflbrd   sustenance  to  their  infantS|    exposed  their 
^^  breasts  to  the  swords  of  the  sdidiers.    Many  of  the  hoai^ses 
*'^  perisfaed,)^  and  the  baggage  (it  was  a  lamentable  yet  a  hu^ha^ 
*^  ble  sight,  says:  an  eye-» witness)  was  placed  oo  the  backs  of 
^^  goats,  of  .hogs,  and  jof  dogs."**    Wheb  they  at  length  reached 
more  fisrtUe  i%^ons,  event  the  plenty  which  surroimded  theot 
proved  destructive  9  they  threw  themselves  into  the  first  rivers 
tbat  .presented  themselves,  and  not  advertmg  to  their  debiitey^ 
voraciously  devoured  food  which  they  could  not  digest,,  an4 
wBioh  thua  to>  many  occasioned  a  iamentable  death.  .  To  the 
subffidiary  enteqirises  which  were  now '.undertaken,  and  even.to 
^e  estaUishinent  ^  the  Xatin.  stale  of  Edessa,.  important  as 
"^ere  the  efiects  of  this  upon  the  crusades,  we  cannot  advert.;?^ 
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we  can  merely  dttaS,  l^at  having  reached  Ant^odi)  they  in- 
Tested  it,  notwithstanding  the  alarm  with  which  its  stiengtk 
was  contemplated,  and  the  few  me^ns  which  they  possessed  for 
carrying  on  so  formidable  a  siege.  Whilst  conducting  the 
Viege,  they  had  ta  stvuggle  with  the  horrors  of  famine,  and 
these  were  aggravated  by  the  desertion  of  many  whose  &ith  or 
whose  zeal  yielded  to  the  sufferings  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
They  siijcceeded,  however,  by  a  stratagem,  in  getting  possesion 
of  Antioch^  but nevir  disasters  awaited  them;  a  second  famme 
spread  desiilattoa  and  misery;  and  Alexiu%  probably  consider- 
ing thaf  ^  their  ^  fiite  was  sealed,  withdrew  his  troc^  fesvin; 
them  to  bear  alone  the  hostilities  which  were  directed -against 
them.  In  this  season  of  suffering  and  despair,  they  werfs  ani- 
jnatod  by  the  influence  of  superstition,  to  which,  as  the  last 

,  method  of  saving  them  from  destruction,  they  had  reeiM]rs& 
VisioAs  were  reported,  in  which  assurances  of  ultimate  sucoes 
iE|sne,iprop|i^e(ii  It  was  announced  by  a  priest,  that  St.  ^o- 
^^p^  .h^A  fey^eleti  to  hipo^  that  the  lance  which  pierced  the 
fl^toC^ijir  S^iour,.TVES  d^po^ted  in  the  ^church  of  St  Peter  at 
wMfiiWH  $  thitt  fif  it  wi^  sougi^t  for  it  would  be  found,  and  that 
^.ivovld  lender  ibo^,  who  had  the  happiness  to  find  it  invincible. 
Tibe|Dev.dlikiQn,iri^s  believed,  or  asserted  by  the  chiefs  to  be  so; 
the  spiefir  ,wa%  as  mij^l  be  expected,  discovered ;  and  an  im- 
jMilse*>*4ras  ;thu8  ^ven  to,  th^  hopes  and  the.^ura^  of  the  U^ps, 
tp  which  the  splendid  victory  that  saved  them  from  destruction 
must  in  a  gire^t  degree  be  attributed.  Rescued  by  that  victoiy 
fion^  the  rqm  wbic^  hui\g  ovep  t|i^m,  they  still  lingered  at  An- 
tiochi;  they  w^re  (inserted  by  ^le  Count  of  Vermandbis;  Ihey 
w^e  visited,  by  a  pe$tilence,  which  in  a  few  months  cut  off 
a.  hundred' thou|san4  p^r^os^  the  dissensions  of  the  leaders 
|iarfdyzed  their  eftor^Sy  qv  <  sjdspended  their  designs  ;  and  again 
th^had.la^^iii:e  fistnoiiqe,  of ,  which  the  following  representa- 
tMKi  will  ffiv^.  tb«i.liveUe.st  idjea :  "  They  were,  soon  reduced  to 
tf, their  w4  respurcQ$  of  dogs  flesh  and  numai^  carcases.^  Th?f 
•<  b^c^ppen  the  topaba  of  the  Mu§$ulmans,  ripped ,  yp  the  bel- 
«,S  lies.of  tige,  dead  for  ^Id^  an^  then  dressed,  and  eat  the  fr^- 
^  lO^s  pf  .Uvs  4e§h,"  Although  there  may  be  in  ^Iiis,  ^d  «- 
jaikiR  i^^e^^Qtation^  some  exaggeration,  it  seems  uncjuestiona- 
140' thai  .t!)^e,qr4i^|ulers  had  frequently  been  driven  to  saphex- 
|^i^^^y,af  ibu)^ger,  as  not  to  shrink  from  eating  the  fleshy  of 

-jff^'^  ^ifact-evinping  more  strongly  than  any  description  the 
depthiv^^  misery  in  whicb  th,ey  were  involved.  At  leUj^h  thejr 
ff^t4<HriKard  tomrds  Jerusalem,  the  great  object  of  their  enter- 
prisiQ^^iWd  MVf  Mills  thus  describes  thw  feelings, .  when  tbej 

,#ape  ip  «ght  of  the  holy  i»ty» 
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<*  On  the  third  day  after  tiiehr  ii»i^  at  Bomuk^  the  Mldietp  and  peopfe 
took  the  road  to  Jerasakm^  and  soon  reached  the  town»  which  in  thelu^»- 
ry  of  its  i^acred  and  its  Roman  days^  had  assumed  thp  different  names  of 
Smmaus  and  Nicopolis.  The  holy  city  was  then  in  view,  every  heart 
glowed  with  rapture^  every  eye  was  hathed  in  tears. '  The  word  Jerusalem 
was  repeated  in  tumultuous  wonder  hy  a  thousand  tongnes!,  and  those  whtf 
beheld' the  blessed  spot  called  their  friends  to  witness  the  glorious  sight. 
KSi  passed  pains  were  foigotten  j;  a  moment's  hanpiness  outweighed  yeepi 
of  sorrow.  In  their  warm  imaginations  the  sepulchre  was  redeemed^  and 
the  cross  triumphed  over  the  crescent.  But  with  that  rapidity  of  thought 
which  distingmshes  minds  when  strongly  agitated  by  passion,  the  joy  of 
the  stranger  and  the  fierceness  of  the  wamor  was  changed  in  a  moment  JSor 
xeUgiovK  ideas  and  feelings.  Jerusalem  was  the  scene  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  and  dierefore  the  sul^ject  of  holy  rejoicing ;  but  it  was  the  place 
of  his  sufierings  also,  and  true  devotion  full  of  self«abasement  and  gratitude 
is  as  strongly  affected  by  the  causes  and  circumstances  as  the  conseijuenoeB 
of  the  great  sacrifice.  The  soldier  became  in  an  instant  the  simple  mlgmii 
bis  lance  and  sword  were  thrown  aside;  he  wept  over  the  groui^d  whidi  he 
■aid  bis  Sayiour  bad  wept  over,  and  it  was  only  with  naked  feet  Uiat  he 
could  worthily  approach  the  seat  of  man's  redemption.'*    ' 

III  this   state  of  excitement,  dei^i^tig  all  df^ngiei*,  ilnd>&- 

teeming   precaution  as  the  evidence  of  eisft^bied  fifitli,  they 

invest^  and  attacked  the  city.      The  itthdWtSttfi;  ^vctd'^fiM^ 

with  consternation;   but  when  thejr ' dJsCeriied  tHfe  ^iihfil^ftbt 

preparations  of  the  Christian^,  they  tesu'ifted    th^it  ^6iHilgi^, 

and   drove  the  assailants  from  the  tv^alls.      Tliis  rie^I^e  ili^fta 

succeeded  by  one  of  the  most  formidable  'of  aUc'i&lanl¥til?s.u«. 

Tbe  Emir  had  cut  off  the  springs  by  which  th^y  ivonld  fiiihne 

been  supplied  with  water;  the  Cedrtm  had,  l!hh!)Ugh  the  '^m* 

mer  heat,  been  converfed  into  an  unih^holesobaie  morass;  themtrl- 

iitude  dug  holes  in  the  ground^to  which  thfery  atpplitd  theii'tiio'tltfei, 

fe  the  hope  that,  from  evapoi^ktioi)^  * 'mbmentafry  rfefreshnJtot 

might  be  obtained ;  but  numbers  iiiii^t' have' perish^,  as  #lGt^ 

could  be  found  only  after  travelling  several*  milefe,fexp6s6d  16  iJhc 

flying  but  exasperated  squadrons  bf  the  Mbsl^iols.    Th^'siatti^^r 

similar  devices  of  superstition  'with  those  Vhlch  had  belbliB  tMi- 

vered  them,  were  agiun  Employed  ^  revelationii  Were  t^HmL 

through  the  camp,  conveying  the  animating  assur^nc^  that  He». 

Ven  would  defiver  the  sacreid  city  into  their  hdnd^i    Thit  effect 

6f  these  was  increased  by  the  rdijpbus  ceremonies  ttytthi^  by 

I'eter  the  Hermit '   **  The  soldiers,  completely  dirmed,'  n)ax!e  a. 

*'  holy  procession  round  the  Walls.     The  clergy,  with  naked'feet, 

*'  and  bearing  images  of  the  cross,  led' them  fn  thfe  sacfed  ^mtj. 

^\  Cries  olDHus  iavvlt^  the  originil  eipressioh  df  thi^  etttbtt. 

siasm  that  dictated  the  crusades,  <<  rient  the  ail*;  and  the  pedfde 

^^  mairched  to  the  melody  of  hymns  and  ^sattms,  aifd  hot'tioitlt^ 

"  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets.     On  Mount  Olivet,  Hhfey  prftf- 

*'  ed  for  the  aid  of  Heaven  in  their  approdchin]B;  '<;onmct.*.i-- 

When  their  zeal  or  their  frenzy  baJ  thus  been  •  wr^ght  up  t» 
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irftpCtiT^,  tbie  attimpl  w&s  tuade  (6A  the*  ISth  of  July  I0gi9)  to 
storm  Jerusalem,  every  man  coming  to  the  enterprise,,  resolved 
either  to  die  for  Christ,  or  to  deliver  his  city.  They  were  op- 
posed, however,  by.  courage  equal  to  their  o¥ai,  asd  ftHter  hoiurs 
of  di^adftil  contest,  they  stood  on  the  brink  of  destruction. 

**  At  the  moment  when  aS  appeared  lost^  a  knight  was  seen  on  Mount 
CHivet^  waving  his  glittering  shidd  as  a  sign  to  the  sc^diers  lliat  they  diouM 
rally  and  return  to  the  charge.  Godfipey  and  Eustaee  cried  to  iher  artny  that 
St.  George  was  come  to  their  succour.  The  languishing  spirit  of  enl&iisiasm 
was  revived;  and  the  crusaders  returned  to  the  hattle  with  pristine  anima- 
tion. Fatigue  and  disahility  vanished;  the  weary  and  the  wounded* were 
no  fimger  disttegoishable  from  the  vigorous  and  the  active  ;  &e  prinee^,  tSe 
oohmms  of  the  army^  led  the  way  ;  and  their  example  awoke  the  moBt  tknid 
to  gallant  and  noble  daring.  Nor  were  the  women  to  be  restmined  from 
mingling  in  the  fight :  they  were  every  where  to  be  seen,  in  these  moments 
^  peril  and  anxiety,  supporting  and  relieving  their  fainting  friends.*' 

Thus  animated,  tney  at  fength  bore  down  all  oppbilition, 
<<  and  the  glorious  endgn  of  the  cross  streamed  from  the  walls.** 

Having  siicteeded)  through  incredible  sufferings,  and,  at  a 
frightful  Qxpende  of  blood,  in  gaining  possession  oi  Jerusalem, 
the  city,  with  a  stnall  contiguous  district,  and  the  more  dis- 
lant  conquests  of  particular  individuals,  was  erected  into  a  kin^ 
dom,  a^d-die  sovere^ty  was  justly  and  wisely  conferred  upcm 
.Godfrey^  who^  however,  declined  flie  ceremony  of  weariqg  the 
crown  of  royiJty  in  tibat  place  in  wbicb  his  Saviour  had  worn  a 
4^roiwn  of  thorns.  Under  his  able,  though  unhappily  short  reign, 
a  constitution  and  system  of  laws  were  tran^d^  bearing  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  feudal  system  ^of  government,  but  modified 
aecording  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  those  who  were  placed  un- 
der them.  Mr.  Mills  has  given  a  full  account  of  all  that  was 
done  with  respect  to  these  important  arrangements,  and  unfold- 
0A  the  origin  and  the  rules  of  the  different  religious  orders 
which,  taking  their  rise  in  Palestine,  for  a  considerable  time  act. 
jed  so  distinguished  a  pari  in  the  Christian  wcorld.  It  would  be 
interesting  and  instructive  to  dwell  on  this  subject,  j^ut'  we 
joatmot  at  present  enter  upon  it« 

But  although  Jerusalem  was  delivered  from  the  hands  of  the 
infidels,  and  a  Christian  throne  was  established  in  it,  there  was 
litide  ground  to  h6pe  that  it  would  remain  long  secure,  or  even 
not  fspeidiy  be  overthrown.  The  criisaders;were  at  an  immense 
dislanee  from  Europe,  and  although  fanatidsm  did  bring  to  them 
Bi^ny  supplies  of  u^rees,  yet  these  came  irregularly,  and  were 
ioften  litUe  filted  for  adding  to  the  real  strength  of  tl^  comnm- 
«Bty.  That  -streagth  was  also  much  impaired  by  the  selfish 
wews  and  diasenmons  of  the  chiefs,  who,  when  the  hour  of  im- 
mediate dancer  was  passed,  gave  license  to  those  tasrbutent  ^if- 
{KHtttions  wkdbi  they  had  been  accustomed  to  cherish.    Tibfi  pc^ 
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v^  turn  by  which  they  were  cnaompoM^,  both  fiom  pofiidoil 
'^^  Jtiigiotts  motives  viewed  them  with  the  moet  rancwous  en^ 
^^  (ARd,  possessii^  many  advantages  for  oombinitig  against 
A'-"  ^^I'^^^^^y  ^*^ited  only  fiwr  an  opportuni^  to  avenge  the  de- 
^^  y^>lr'i^fS[i  they  bad  sustained.  Accordingly  the  feuccesaors  of 
-  \:  >%i^^t^]^^^^ble  to  extend  their  dominion,  and  had  to  strag^ 

ncted  limits^  and  r^ 
)r  new  and  formida* 
\  enemies  of  the  crds& 
k1  by  the  celebrated 
he  ardour  of  en^^ 
had  displayed.  He 
t  which  had  glowed 
unchsmaved  hj  the 
m  he  addressed  and 

0  struggle,  announc- 

1  Heaven  itself  for 
)eyed  his  injulictionsi. 
uouis,  king  of  France, 
second  orusade  to  tlie 
'ailed;  and  not  many 
nagnanimous,  though 
le  great  object  of  his 

the  holy  city.— An 
^stroying  all  which  so 
d  anew  the  flame  of 
0,  chiefly  memorable 
Lct,  and  often  of  the 
jrhich  it  presents  with 
England,  who,  in  the 

to  Palestine,  and,  a- 
ty  and  magnanimity 
to  dwell.  Still,  how. 
Its  of  Mahomet,  and 
ds  his  own  dominions. 
)uke  of  Austria,  and 

who  ought  to  have 
5o  illustrious  a  cham- 
.  Other  expeditions 
It  professedly  for  de- 
»  as  in  the  case  of  the 
poses  very  little  con^ 
r  the  failure. of  nine. 

years,  the  miserable 
:ed  the  strength  and 
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the  trMsmm  of ,  CSmitei  Jbunpa  .  Thi»tenouio»tiim  ww  na. 
tuniUy  to  beexjpoRled;.  tbe^ynly  gnHind  of  ji^oiduxieiit  is»  that 
it  wa9  »9  hmg  «MDPtmtoL  It  m^ht,  ha'Yfyiersil^e  been  stUl 
Ipoger  de&nred»  Md  out  d>e  conduct  of  .the  Poiitiffs  ju|  some  d^ 
gjONt  <mBi5d  the  ey«».e¥^a  of  their,  own.  deluded  vpf^)ri^&  :  Xhey 
flqon  i£«oenM  ti>«  v«fit  «diivas|ages  whkh  they  jpaigl^^  ^i^^e  fi^iHai 
the  prevajilipg,  infiitu»tiop.  At  first  Ihey  s^cpnjted  indulgenee*  ^hIt 
to  those  who  a^stuai^;^  .iwsiin^ed. the  xsross^  Jbut  jtl^ey  «l(  ^leqgth 
iptioduoed  the  imotk^e  iof  bestQw^lg. them jup$m  such. iis»ia£- 
fiirded  nMmey.  fin:  ««iidi«ctiiig  the  ^y  war^.  .  Thia  pnwey 
they  lofteaef^K^wtod  to.  their  owa  putpp^s;  aDdjSni^qg 
the  cQHTeoieoGe  of  such  knavery,  they,  proclaimed  crwade^ 
whenever  ^y  wished  their  treasury  tp  tie  filled,. and ^^adty^de- 
posited  in  it  what  the  deluded  multitude  dieerfuUv  pei^tU  ^^y 
also  dmcted  ^g9i9a%  heretics  the  same  aeal  whi^  hadi  Jb^w  at 
first  turned  i^^inst  the  infidels^  and  livfished  their  h9i|^dl0ti<<»s 
and  pardons  tp  th^  men  who  were  engaged  in  tl^0  ji«4.l|Plfc'i9f 
destiojd^g  libmty  of  consqienc^  and  wnsUng  from  th^  JwioiKr^ 
creatures  the  paered  mht  of  examining  the  record^' ^>t^^iilf 
truth.  It  was  ia^iossilHe  wt  to  discern  that  the  spifit^t^f  i«i?}lr 
sading  wfis  thus  made  by  the  Popes  the  ewine  of  thei^,i|iwisff 
and  and)itioB9  ^nd  nothing  coi^Id  be  more  dBKcUiali  than:  the  ^ms- 
IHdpn.<^thi9»^cool  the  seal  which  so  lonff  had  gtowed  thac^igh 
the  chjirdfau  When  these  causes  are  cooobined  with  the  fads^ 
th^t  out  of  the  stale  of  £urope  there  arose  new  olgects  of  pmu 
suil^  imd  thajt  a  new  diredion.  was  ^en  to  t^ie  human  wkeu^  we 
have  a  sufficient  account  a£  the  extinctioin  of  the  ardour  to  jr^dbi 
th^  Sidy  I^Mid 

I{I.  Character  of  the  crusaiders.««^£ngaged  as  the  ainltkoda 
wase  in  what  was 'esteemed  thepions  enterpnseof  deJSmdiag  the 
bwQux  of  their  religioB,  we  might  at  first  be  inclined. to  haaaffaB 
that  th^y  would  eonferm-  to  what  it  eBjmned.  The  iMtiise  tdiafi 
chii^flyiimpeo(Bedagreiat:prapovti0n4)f  tl^ise  whoassumed  thiveitass 
--^anxiety  to  piocure  pankm  for  their ..sios-^wiU  at  cuce^shew  Aa 
fallacy  of  this  conchis^on,  and  that  tbrr  had  only-  as  mneb^fridii- 
gioa  ea  led  them  to  dread  ita  terrarsywithoutsacxifiein^  «o  ittl* 
cc»niption^and.depravky4^thwtives«  We  cimaot  reinwavfrmti 
inaartmg'the  short  and  graphic  description  of  JMEosheii^^  ttMsk 
must  be  considered  as  cbi^v  aH>licahte  to  those  tuKudtveus 
bands  who  firrt  ccmim^ced  t|ie  journey  to  Paleatino.    .  .    v       . 

"  This  srmy  was  a  motley  aaieinbli^^  of  nsmks,:  prvstttuiss,.  srtifll%*i»« 
bourers^  lazy  tradesmen,  mercbants,  ooys,  ffrh^  siaires.  TOsIrfagtora^  s&4 
profligate  debauchees.  It  was  composed  of  the  lowest  oregs  of  .the  mmltl- 
tude^  who  were  aniMated  solely  by  ihe  fHrospeet  of  qpeil  and  pl«ader>  i^ 
hoped  to  vuk^  their  §(aM»  by  this  hdiy  es^pugn/' 

The  excesses  of  the  followers  of  Peter  were  to  be  es^jiect- 
eii   from  human  beings  so  depraved;   and  the  mixture   af 
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ve\iffcfixs''9HXii^^yiAth  the  ment  d^lfeolAMe  ti^wb  e^^eA  added  to 
theenondity  crf'^fimes^  -fifMlitybeliev^d  fhirt  iJieir  zeal  urould 
gaiii>  die  ihmiir  oPHeftven,  «fld  Defter  doubting  tt^at  thejr  were- 
privileged  to  take  Wny  st^pftto  ttoeomplirii  dieir  object,  they  trx- 
erased  did  privilege  not  bhtjr  wiifbotit  i^emorse,  btit  widi  th^  moU 
sAva^  aiid  exaltingiferocity.  *<  The  CrcSses,'*  referring  to  that 
division  of  them  to  which  we  now  allude,  ^' abandoned  them- 
V  celvea  to  every  species  of  groasneSB  atnd  libertinism.  Neither 
^  public  treasures  nor  pimte  possemons  were  spared.  ¥h*^ 
<<  vtodesty  was  tta  pr6te<$io»)  coqugat*  virtue  no  istfeguard.^—- 
That  they  destroyed  diMtm  at  the  b^eMt,  and  scattered  th^r 
^i^erffig  limbs  in  the  ait*,  is  the  bharge-bf  a  6tM»«n  Mbtomn 
agak^st  ^ip«ft  of thtd  mullitade ;  and  the  Ladn  witters  adtnoW- 
iedge  thftt  thdr  crimes  were  enormous.  ' 
"  Bot  the  regulatr  forces  of  dte  cross  enri)odied  nnder  high  inirid- 
ed'^eftmn^y  must  not  be  confounded  with  these  ^g^  of  Euro- 

G I  population.  Thes^  can  be  little  doubt^  thirt  ramiy  of  the 
(srs  ifrere  Itttualed  by  rdigiow  liioti^s,  and  ttM  tlte  w^iss  of 
th^'foltowters  really  glowed  widi  the  fervour  bfdeVbtion^  SdN,' 
however,  notwithstanding  die*oceaflonal  display  ofpious  feeling, 
uid  of  the  conduct  whicn  such  feeling  should  always  produce, 
they  fermed  no  exception  to  what  seems  estaUisiiedt  by  the  Ms^ 
Usff  ^  msln^  that  at  no  time  is  there  greater  t^rtdeney  to  the'most 
crtminal  excesses,  than  when  men  have  associated  unde^  tlie  pre^ 
tenoe,  or  really  with  the  intention  of  promoting,  by  warMke 
aehiei«MieBt8,  the  cause  of  religion.  Those  agakisl  whimi  their 
fferts  are  directed,  being  oniforndy  i»  these  iMtees  viewed  ^s  the 
enemies  of  God,  are  too  often  regarded  as  cut  off^sm  att  ddlfn 
tdr>the  oenmott  righta  of  hwnanity,  and  their  stsifefings  are  eien 
viewM  as  an  illustration  of  the  devout  iseal  of  the  persons  who 
bavje  inflicted  them ;  >  whilst  Ae  idea  to  whieh  allusion  has  already 
heea  made^  that  the  favour  of  heaven  is  extended  to  alt  who  have 
^aadinrased  ka  cause,  leads  to  a  relaimtion  of  diat  moral;  vigi* 
lance  which  cannot  be  too^anaiiously  preserved,  and  even  to  the 
oonvietieii  tbat-thore  i»  a  ptnni«sion  to  irv^uiar  indulgence,  of 
wlAA  thf^ABu^' lake  advantage*  Thepeoillftar  fealuUBS  of  aiteo* 
^ilgrtwlicb  weflMjr^  in  sueh^anarm^asdMt  iof  die  G^msaders, 
^iMsding  to^  thfe>l^e  principles,  eacpect  to  find^  ai»  ^ue^fifioenti- 
outtiess,  and  even  impious  preaumpti«f ;  thesblieing  eometimes 
relieved  by  tbs'^aenbsity.aiid  piety,  whicb«  had  they  not  deviated 
fiOQI  tbe  true  iqpirit  by  which  they  should  have  been  actuated, 
^Ppld  Ujmformly  have  influenced  them,  TlwCt  the  remarHs  now,, 
^^k[  ap^y  t^  the  Crns^ers,  i^  abuadfwatly  coijfinn/^  by  th^ 
^ork  t^fore  u&  We  ^U)  Sflec^  o^ly  a  very  few  Q»9mfk».  OS. 
ta^i  appailii^  erurl^,  we  Imp^  At0  oMist  sfaadking.del^ku 
VOL,  IV.  wo.  V.  ,  a  p         . 
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When  befofe  Nice,  they  cat  off  the  heads  of  th^  dM'aiM  itound- 
ed  Turks,  throwing  some  of  them  over  the  waHj;,  and  pending 
thetrestaaa  barbtraufi  pvesemt  to  theri^mpQrQr.)M  ]Upoa  ihQCap^ 
ture  of  ^ntifitchffthe  foUon^ingimassacfetook  place.: -  m,  j/ 

'^TJl^  baD;i|«r  o£  Bp^emood  was  hqi^ad,  on  a  priojdpal  9^jpJa)^iif&:^,Abei 
trumpets  bray^  the  trium];)^  of  the  Christiaiis  j  and  with  the,j^$toation;. 
D^^us  id  vult,  they  commenced  their  butchery  of  the  sleeping  iiiha^nts. 
The-aifeiiity  of  ag6,  the  helpl^sshess  Of  youbiyand^fh^  beauty  of  «ie'^k« 
sex;  wcredkregaikled  by'the  La«intenriigie8.  i-HoUbes  werer  ad  wu^jbakies, 
an(l|Af9sig^.9fAjmMqu0a4dc!4<nfw.^vi^  ,    |-    .  ,      • 

Ejf.en^.wittiin  .th^  fff^ls  gt*  ,J^u§^iin^|  wj^eye,  a  .spn^  ^  tihe 
kind  and  merciful  spirit  of  the  Redeemer  m^jbt.navQ  <b^9,f^- 
pect^fj  tfl  sftQtb^  th^am  to  tend^aje^s.^^d  bupanity,  tJhey»ir^t(o 
the  .utioostexcess.  of  ferocity^  Godf^y  himctelf  stimulatiiig  thiBi 
to  the  dreadful  work  m  which  they  ei^i^ed.  -  y  •" 

'^  The  Mxtssuhnans  fought  for  a  wMle^  then  ^ed  to  their  toftples,  and 
submitted  their  necks  to  slaughter.  Such  was  the  carriage  in  the  mosqae 
of  Omar,  thtit  the  mutilated  carcases  were  hurried  by  the  tortetitt'of  "bioal 
into^  th<^  ^oott;  liissevered  aAns  and  hands- floats  into  th^'ehiV^i  &at 
caniecl  theni'iti(t»  eotrlact  withbodies  to  whidd  IStc^'had  itM  belolili^- 
Ten  thousand  people  were  murdered  in  this  sanctuary.  Itwas^not^oaly^^ 
lacerated  and  heacuess  trunks  which  shocked  the  sight,  but  the  figorea  of 
the  Victol^  themselves  reeking  with  the  blood  of  their  slaughtered' enemies. 
No  place  of  refuge  remained  to  the  vanquished,  so  indiscriminate!^^  did  the 
insstftriable  faaatioism  of -tiie  oonqusrots  disregard  4like  suf^liciltictti:  audlc^ 
sistwce. .  Some  .wete  takun,  oth^vs  were  tbirqwn  fromtthentoi^^^of  th» 
chu];9he9  fii^d  of  tihe;  dtad^,  Qn  enteripg  the  dty  4ie  Pi^c^  of  iMf^ 
drew  his  sworlcf,  and  murdered  the  helpless  Saracens  in  revenge /or  tiie 
Christian  hl6bd  which  had  beeri"  spilt' by  the  Moslems,  and  as  a  piimshment 
for  the  faillcrie^'and  outi-ages  to  which  they  had  subjected  the  ]^Sl|gWBis:'' ' 

Even  the  obligation  of  honour  was  violated. 

"  The  liAtjaiSj  on  the  day  after  the  victory,  massapred  three  hundred 
men,  |^  whom  Tanpred  and  Gaston  of  Beam  had  promised  protection,  and 
had  given  a  standard  as  a  warrant  for  their  safety/ 

Much  allowance  np  doubt  must  be  made  for  ^nen  ,uri^er  the 
excitement  produced  by  determined  opposition;  but  the  Christ- 
ians, not  satisfied  with  their  first  outi*ages,  iti  the  coolness  of  de- 
liberation ordered  a  s^ond  massacre;  as  d  meti^re  of'pi^catitfon 
for  securing  their  conquest.  ^  .1     u     *•/' 

''  T'he  subjugated  people  were  dragged'  into  the* puibUc  places, 'Sno^slpflw 
victims.  Women  With  children  at  the  breast,  gii*lfe  ■ali(l''b6yji,'*iBl*%«ife 
slaughftered.  The  squsres^  liie  streeta,  end  evenr  mt  'ttinfihiO^ted'i^aiUM'of 
Jerusalem  again  were  strewed  with  the  dead  bodies  of  raetl  4nd«woiiieny«id 
the  mangled  limbs  of  children.  The  city  was  washed,  and^  the  tusk  was 
perfbniied  by  some  Saraceiiian  slaves.*  •  '      r  - 

Of  the  licentiousness  and  general  immorality  Of tfife'Cttiftfiei^ 
the  passages  already  quoted  afford  k  jjroof ;  but  Ve  ii^Bjoift  wBiit 
follows,  because  it  shows  that  they  yielded  to  vicious  ihdutjgence 
in  far  different  circumstances  than  at  the  sack  of  9  pity. 

"  The  exhortations  of  the  clergy  to  virtue,  although  ee^eless,  weie  in 
vain;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  papal  legate^  judicial  ponishinieDts  were 
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inflicted. 01L  bquoibI  jssnxoeA^  .  Gwnffffr.  ^iiiiiiir.  towfcf J>Pi*Bffi.  J<"fjj.  frpw^gf .^b  ^ 
buying  ana  selline,  were  cognisaDle  by  a  tnminal,  wnicn  was  composed  ot  , 

impiety.     Man  fof»gfete  *«  inStllfe  *Hfemtftfe'rit^^liitai^tefe''W6lafefeff' 

fro«[i'hfe^em't6ri'^ftd'itetet»^=eht«^rrir^^ 

of  l^^^^;'Sibuld'Wbestdw^^^        is;apt;  wl^en'it  Is  wiihlieia^^^^^ 

res^»,.  hiiQ^f  ta  despair,  and  even  ta  bJfmae  the  adwiinipiwi^.  ; 

tion  crfr  Ppovidenc5e.'   ^  A}  ^^mxt^^ehAe^^^xkm^^ 

in  the  case  of  the'^i^AdferJr,' '♦fhfe'n''fh^y^Wfci^>i^*«^^A^^ 

com^i^d^M AAti^^:     '     "'•'"^*«  ''^-   .«.  nil.,     .irhjl^.nf  im»  .[mi 

springs  as  often  from  pride  ii^iii^iWafQ^ik  qfainiigiiyit;iQl^,.iindiit|t  y^i^  < 

*J^PP?teTft  .ftfijEjTOd^^e. . 
laeasureq  aiijcoird nojt  witjij. 
.  ., .    , .      .         .       ,  ^^ty* '  ^P^^  ^  rfij^t  w^.  , . 

dayf..(^  t}i^^.f^tuif^,  ti?»  WWiWr^atbbpt*,  «nd.9seabj^«^>«t)stiuii^  ^(W.i,. 
Ae  j^im^/l^fa|{^S|ftffi  ,qw*iteW»  483Q§rcia«»i..ia^4,  ,^#,if^gl|n?vWmttfe5yiij, 
8he5r^Avt/5^;^fi^aei^:,fnd7^^rw  ejj;m^ffi?^4ift,p^i>. , « 

indignapoi),  j^  wa§  impiously  said,  no  man .  will  henc^fojrth  p^pipap  1^, ,, . 
pilgripB  0?;  soldier  of,  poid..    If  hiqayen  be  ommpptent,  why  4oes  i^  opns^^^t  ,0 , , .; , 

theS^ti4?r|gg.?".    „  '  '. ,  ..,     •..,•..>»,.»/,;./ 

'Xfaem  w>e80  lAmesiuhoiiRever,;  >wbea/iifae  li9t$ei:;u&«ti»g&im»A^^ 
prifliKptes^hicb  they(intt6timv«  >€)fri|^Diailycto  ^gakked  thor- 

asc^a^tjyj  Of  their  cofnduct  whijst  thl^y  Wiieemploj'ed  int)if8^  ;• 
siegq  9Jt.N;ice,  we  have  from.Mr.JMtiU^  fii^  fQl}owiiigr^c6J;int,;rTr.,^,V  , 

ber  soldiery,  and  although  pot  frp^  ir,oj;i^  ^l^^^^i^Ofwrnpn  di?p9-?^tJoii  pf^aJ^M 
past  ages  at^thf  .es^pense  of  the  present,  the  confession  was  drawn  from  the 
aeverestceWHy'thkthere  Was  farihor^  vlrtufe  dtiion^  the'cnisatiitig' War- 
riors than  atiidtigst  the  hosts  of  Israd  Ih  6!d  tim<^s.    "The  Mrtipttcftyail'dpui  '" 
rity  of  the  early  church  were  revive^— so  afifeotidnate  was  theunioti  bet^^' 
the  mtli^hodd,  that  all  things  were  h*ld  in  common.    The  gett6rafl!s  nbt 
onlycbln^ndied  and  fought,  buf  wateh^,  and  did'tlie>  mod  htupbk  dutite  v  . 
of  thdxjarapi  so  that  the  officer  and  aoldio-ltere^^rcfely  td.be  disting^h*- 1.  . 
ed.  .  Artificial  discipline  was  neeSless^  i^l^ep  vhrtue  peryaded  ewrery  part  of,  r 
manners.'*        * 

We  j^st^^dd  what,  took  plape  at  Jerusalem  afl^r  the  first  ehfifl- 
litipi^pf^fiiryJtiad  fubsided*.  ,  .' .  .  i        ,        ,i     ;,„,    . 

*VTiwrfttW^tWflf4^wn.thi^  Ai<W|»  wa^d  tjfeieir.bftnrt?*  an4  puf  oft^,,.. 
tili»Wt»i'#^«l»PP»Jia»9fit    In  the.  spirit  of  humility,  with  cpn^pte  h^l^. 
wi%,(^l]&^dgrQaDs,,th/sy, walked  over  all  those  places  which  the  sayioijr 
had  consecrated  by  his  presence.    The  whole  city  was  influenced  >  by  one    . 
spii^.  tg^he  peopl^t^wed  t«  jdn  no  moEe,r  and  the  sick  And  ]^9Qr,  were,|ib^;^ 
^y,  m|ev^  %  the .  gK!^%  who  thought  ^ems^lves  su^ciently  rich  ana 


^  inhv^gto'see  thatdaj.'j  ^         , 

filt  lutllbugh  'some  faint  traces  iare  to  be  found  of  piew  ^aftS' 

4ie,  it  is  loo  Evident  that  the  crusaders  were  getieraWy  itai 


Virtue. 
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mm\  aiid' UepMmJ, vedRJbftiii^  in  a^slimgfr  %6t4iM(^  ^^^ 
hy  beeri i|6ttnihi>adbii^ .  that  keal  for  aiiy*  exWnalppd^  of  shew- 

^lAi^miih  hmen^Mo^Jipps^rMie  from  fcbe^^gisfa^  md  v^i^ti^  which 
pi^  ^i>4tlon:  notiiially  idiidi^  tx^  prodticck   ,  ) ,  i ,  i    .  • , .  < 
«^  IVl  BfiMoC  tkB:erfua«[e8mpc«»«lJie  elvili;iftti^ 

'^iw^tdh>  Haft'  yiwrtai^^  fmFmf^ 

^^mi'bP'iA  brntcDg  bn  epd  to  lilidt  infidfeetUal  4«-kt^a^^^ 
d^ai^tiofi  bf  146C^  .which  hed  &ruBge^.ij^^$ileA^^m^^^ 
'Btitb^iJ  'W^'itiCWttdl»r'hb^.rlauM)8u%  as^'tttfratpfi|ttM4<^ 

ititer^i^g^  bubjeatw^-lt  w  ahiait'  rlmfbsrible  tiBij^d iH  W^ 

'  ta^t^bC  t^  indst  oonsidniatfalk  Idngdoiiis/  m*  |bQ  .^^l^.^l^ 

had  been  roused  from  the  lethargy  ioiwbictitb^j^  bf94liQ%^ 

i^^iii^''iNJki*^iuW«ir  >mteU«Gtoabmbw»^iq^t«r^M^^^ 
;^i»^^MaHf  Aftdlaftertbsy  hB4^^fxlnteta)tlated/l4^aair^^  ^  $f)^ 

Wwhkli  ocoriltiemi  giFe^.  aumhsi,  ibftt/  tbeyf  cquldf^ 
^tti^qDdfiditiod  ih  .whkh'di^liad  prei^f>U0lyl^»)  ^ 
atow' ill  thai  they 'hadiisdJhwytditoi  pn»^;Qv^i|.tifcp»**^ 
'iriom    'WhiateiM>r<^vk£^ibead^giteiQx(!itliw 
~  ^4tHr^  dalldh^  they>(ihay4ieBi]pM8[M  ^^yje^fa^iiiio  ^^^  i^  ^ 
•  ihdltfe^6iflighlNkied  lagev'HTOiidT^  fl^ip^fc*:*i»!l*- 

"li^Hi;  «hey  is^ustJiiJtri.jnecfejved'^cmjieiU^ 
^  8^;'^d  ^«gft»terhave(drad«m>so9;pe»6f  itbo^^ii^^ 

guished,  to  overlook.    (0f  jOi^imnieiis^^^xivldtitoik^i^  Wf^ 
ttitcki]^  thi^  %«i^ihr  eiiK^ure^  >ft»d>  -irhaniiiiiMegiw^  J<ihea^l£(i^>^ 
';^icireVetf 

"^  nnrhaiiacl  pursu^  ia.ilQ.i^ar.iMS  t^e 
indwledge';  i  wibb' bad^.  fi 
ed'i  dMd'irhi^  i^miid^  ftom  their  pnevibiis*aWl«i'«f" 
owii  attainments  trtth  those!  td  •^hiclk''tii^'*^J°J 
5  through  which  they  passed/ l^aS^lfii^jpflTt^^^^^ 
-jasbn  for  doubting  or  disbelieving  this,'wSat  »"'?' 
purpose   by  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Berington,  twi 
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H  long  period  elapsed  before  there  was  any  visible  change  upon 
the  intellectual  ertate  of  Eufope;  because  ^v^n. although. thbt  fpr 
which  we  contend,  had  actually  happened^  this  musit  haye.bQea 
the  case.  The  feeble  and  solitary  exel*tions  of  those  kidividuals 
who  returned  from  the  crusades  imbued  with  the  spirit  of /^  juster 
philosophy,  and  impressed  with  the  importaiice  and  dignity  of 
literature,  could  at  first  effect  very  Uttk.  •  They  had  to  struggle 
with  long-estabfished  and  inveterate  prejudioes;  theyihad\tf  at- 
tempt to  new-model  institutions  in  which  the  great  partr^f  thope 
by  whom  lliey  were  surrounded,  would  deprecate  any  .^ame ; 
and,  not  enjoying  the  inestimable  adviUitag^  of  the  p^ess  iqip,  ^^ 
seminating  and  establishing  their  views,  the  progvess  :wbi(^  ^y 
had  actuaUy  made,  must,  in  numberiess  instances^  not  T^M  hw^ 
known  beyond  the  narrow  circle  in  whidi  they  mQved  \,  (9ff  ^at  pew 
hordes,  might  have  desolated  Palestine,  or  de^tcoyed  the  prfiwus 
specimens  of  the  fine  arts  at  C<»iBtantin(^W,i  who.  hm,  p^y^r 
heard  of  that  progress.  Yet  unless  we  disregard  aU  th^  l^ws  pf 
our  nature,  it  seems  inoontestohle  thiU  the  crusades.  »iu£A  h^ye 
^ven  an  impulse  to  the  human  mind,  and  kindled,  ttt^^i^fist 
sparks  of  that  light  which  was  destined^  ia  afteri  i^s^^to  .ijbied 
its  brilliant  lustre  over  Europe.  .  •  *•   -.^>  .,;  ; 

What 'has  been  said,  applies  still  more  jBtiongk.  t^it}ie.£ne 
arts,  and  to  an  improvement  in  the  modes  of  life^  ths^&ip.  wcf^ 
ture  and  philosophy.  Beholdin^^ as  the  CBusaders.di4»^^ 4%f¥^ 
of  elegance  and  comfort  to  whi<£  tberys  had  beeu  strai^r^ji.  .^(1 
perceivinp^,  as  they  must  have  done,  &om  the  coafuneriaalini^M« 
iations  of  several  of  the  Italian  states^  that  this  elegance  a^d  (}|is 
€X»mfort  could  be  transplanted  to  their  own  countri/es,  it  i«^qj^ite 
preposterous  to  nudntam,  that  all  this  was  disregarded^  or  fprgo^ 
ten.<*-^We  are  thu%  upon  the  grounds  which  we  havie«  stated, 
fully  satisfied  that  Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  admiieble  View.  o£  the 
Progress  of  Society  in  Europe,  has  placed  this  subject  in  its  true 
light;  and  we  ooodude  this  long  artide'by.  enriching  i%  with,  a 
few  sentences  &om  that  valuable  worlc^  illustrating  and  qonfir^- 
ing  the  opinion  which  we  have  delivered.  ,,.,., 

**  It  was  not  possiUe  for  die  crusaders  Uk  tnivel  through,  so  many.coun- 
tries^  and  to  behold  their  vaarious  customs  and  institutioosj  without  sicquir- 
ing  information  and  improvBrnent^Accordingly,  we  discover,  sodn  kfter  the 
tx>miiienoeiiQieBt  of  the  crusades,  greateiT  i^lendouir  in  the  covfr ts  Ifff  pfinees, 
greater  pomp  in  ]^ublic  ceremonies,  a  more  refined  taate  in-  pkas^iw  and 
amusements,  tora^ther  witli  a  more  tomantic  spirit  d"  enterprise  spreading 
gradually  over  Europe ;  and  to  these  wild  expeditious,  the  effect  of  super- 
stition or  of  fpllj,  ifre  owe  the  first  gleams  of  light  which  tended  to  dispel 
bajrbarlsm  and  ignorance." 
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Aar.  H.— 1.  Ah  Inquiry  into  iheGenMogy  md^rpi^^t^ffie 
qf.Jmient  Scottish  Smitamef  ;  with  the.  Origir^i^i^  J^sdpU 
of^heMighland  Clans\^  and  FawUy  bfBuchawst}  {B>jWn^ 
XI AM  BucriAi^AK,  of  Auchmar.     Glkagow^'lS^O*  8^0i  :,Fp. 

S:  iMn'Historieal'and  Authentic  Account  4yf,  the  Jinekntn^nd 
Noble  Family  ofJfeiCh,  Earh  MarutcJud  of  Sc(4Jand^  Im^c. 
.  BVPETinEt  BrcHAN.     Peterheid,  1820.     l*mo.  .    .    ..r,, 

S«  A  Mescrlpiane  qf  the  Geneahgie  of  the  Houis  igf^  Fatiee. 
Frokn  the  Account  of  Mt.  Mathew  Luksdbv  of  Tilfikavse^ 
irrittenin  1580,  &c.  &c.     Inverness,  1819.  8vo.    Ftu^S9>> 

4.  Hutoricoll  Account  tf  Ae  Origine  and  Snaite^H&n  ^uihe 
FAmily  qflwMs^ ^{xMeeUfdfrtnn  AmUtentick  Write  in  ^  .Char^ 
ier^fust  €f  the' eameih,  ^  Froib  an  Original  Maimloi:j^ti(|i|he 
pdssessioti  of  bii^  Grade  the  Duke  of  Boxbui^b^  :!Gtlmbu^h, 

1880/     4lO.      Pt>.  74.     ''  .     '     '  ^/U.^';:nl<l' 

»B  imtela  of  noble^  ilkirtrious,  ax^d  qnciept  :famil^^.,ip;)^  a 
coiisf»<>ioU9.  and  important  feature  in  the  historical- ^j^c^^j^rpf  a 
OQuntryt  TJiey^  retain  ne^^fLy  tjbe  same  raok  among,  the;  s^^di- 
»r]rvpar,ta'of  gi^i^rjal  hiN^ory,  as  the  lives  dF  »vdividu^^,^i»- 
tin^w^hftd  by  their  attidftmente  or  th«ir  influence  ;i»n  fp<?fty, 
ilpe  tilawtd  to  hol4"in .  wotW  €;Qpnected  with  the,f|)ift|Qt]^^  of 
litemtunfv  But  it  is  not^th^  Iptig  continuous'  guccessif^f^/de- 
pendiitg  Unks,  whereby  ih^\  pedigree  pf  soiae  renbwiii^^ffwily 
'  miy  be  traced/ that  g]ves-thi§  ol^$9  of  wxitingB  tl^e^r  ipipprtwce; 
ethef itioe  the  geaelalt^y  of  ifliej  feroiljr  pf  Cropa^tity  *»igbif iteu^^l- 
jSuced  a»  hoWiBg  aipost  pcomioent  and  eovi^btepjpi0«r-n^bftft;uly 
adihiirable^  and  *  i)^er4)uMo4>W^i?ieirt:^l'pd^3prJ|^ 
hwrt  ba^vjog,  in  the  aaid  gpinsalogy,,  o»r»9Ai4oTfftiJjifc(^f^W^  in 
an  uolwoken  lin^l  of  a^c^^^ry.,  fro«> Jthfe »f#ati(»:flff;^e)^if^ld. 
Th^:in^ejt  is,  te^pited  ifl  ^J  fw  Wyo*^  Hb^  %Pifef{jWH  > We 
s|ooidi^<^imectted«witfcipMiWier^we?Ha»  qr  lmvWfP(»d¥^(f&f«W?ers 
.oC  emip^noe  in Jih^^igber.  ^h^e^/  trho,  awr  ^4yQA>e^.Wf  jpi^- 
»ia?V' iB«brui6ept$  ii^[caxfy[mg: m\  thejgf^i^^fi^m  Wfi^^^ 
«tf,th«>tiinesv.  .Tqie^diiibit  »,/pJieVi4nd;lHWW?HP  W5fi9&t|ieisuc- 
4immniff&  naJMwwUffaim  miffi^f^mim^-^  4^l«i^Br^ve 
eoimectioftixfev^ts.  Willi  ;the  poWpaJ  .stacte  ff^^tgpf^tWK?  ^^ 
»finro«ndiog<jauntrie^,  is  thieiitaiii  bwejt^eSftjpf^^^RjtJ^^ 
On  ih^  other  hadd^  fiw|t  the  more^jparticvdVifeistefiMMaP^n^J^  ^f 
iiecessily  niiuft  aUudetbi  tb^^ohief  tran^c,^{#vof:«^  W^> 
we  e;S|)hQot..to  fbd  aa  eniipier^atioia  tof  .wnutflcin^tQ^^^lflceSy 
illustititive  of  iadi vidua!  ehai^aclier,  md  exph^^tcffy  o£>tbe«pre- 
vailing  manners,  usages^  and  customa  of  our  aaoestors,  that 
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16^.  iVw%  and  Geneahgical  HiHofy.  5S1 

vould  be  quite  disallciwable  in  their  more  comprehensive  and 
imposing  associates.  One  great  charm  of  such  productions, 
ttterefbt^,^eoftMkt8  in  tb«ir  apfmrdntly  No  doubt 

iavnth  d^petids  ujkm  the  narrator,  trho  not  unfrequenlly  appears 
c6ntfe^ted"i^th^  or  t6  have  liVed  as  anvinmate  and  dependent  in 
tfee  fiimily;  WeTeadHy^penceive  ara  excusable  degree  of  attach- 
ment urging  the  writer  to  sustain  their  honour,  and  preserve 
flie»  "fie^hg  tn^morifth  of  their  gratid^^ur  and  power.  Such  high 
^cmcep^lions  ind^e  him  tb  relate  with  punctilious  fidelity  and 
xninutenesis  whatever  may  be  serviceable  for  exalting  and  enno- 
'tilihg  ^e  descehdotits  of  Uie  parmt^tock ;  and  when  knowledge 
filDd  ffisciimhrntion  £ire  joined  in  him'whh  a«  certain  degree  of 
gamtHty,  our 'expectations  sddom  fail  of  being  realized  to  the 
¥ulL  d^  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  tliooe  narratives 
written  abobt  two  centuties  ago,  T^hen  so  many  eventful  transac- 
tions had<  taki^n,  or  were  taking,  place ;  when  tbe  actions  were 
'&t^iin;meitoTT9  mud  the  Actors  stiU. moving  in  their  different 
spheres  of  exertion.  We  like  to  be  carried  back  to  these  times ; 
to  behold  the  distinctive  shades  of  nigh-forgotten  events;  to  ob- 
'  ^y^We  ftfe  W<bf  kings  of  the  busy  spirit  which  animated  the  vanish- 
^^'di*kriid; 'aftd  to  find  the  various  ■personages 'who  figured  so 
^  teti^  before  our  titties  depicted  in  their  true  features,  hitbits,  and 
inanherfe,  and  restored  to  us  in  their  especial*  T^igemblances. 
'  ^lisK  ft  liot  to  this, — ►the  relation  of  the  ftlaiiners  and  twages  of 
piirftiines,  with  the  apparent  and  even  the  historical  iru«h  which 
Wati^itey,  imd  Hie  other  itiltiiitiAyle  tales  by  th^  same  hand;>  so 
liRtii  (WtHibit,  that  they  dwe  much' of  dieir  success^  and  tio  small 
pbMS/A'  bf  the  hitiBtesrt  \^hich  they  e*cittf  ?— We  ddubl  not,  the 
attthoi*  5f  these 'esteteined  And'  popular  works  has  'beett  long  con- 
i^er*ant^i*h  the  cksis  of  ^^tfeigs  we  are  presetttly  considering. 
'^  Th«*e  ate'^W  dbtfntries^  w^  believe,  better  provided  than 
flbbtfdind'  With  ^n6h  histoiical  Accounts  of  their  greatest  and  no- 
Mfestfanfilieji:  'With  eXt!e|*ioA  of  sotae  few  Md  unimportant 
*  '-^oiOtt^thiat' treat  6F  the  descent  of  the  rdyal  family  of'  the  Steu- 
'ttiK^,  tti^  Witb^aP^S^  a^tft  »fbrth  to  the'World  wfis  Oodscroft's 
'  jEfis{dfy>'^  thd  H^tfseMi^f  Ikmglas  and  Angijis.  This^  in  many 
•^tfeSWWs,  M^Ai  'discfrv^  tb  ftoss  und^r  the  dtle  it  bfldd  assumed, 
-^^  !A  General  Hiitbry  of  Scotfend,  induding,  &c.^.i*-of  course, 
iSie^MftlK  of  that  Mble  and  iUufiftriouis  family.  Indeed  it  still 
i^ettwStos  a* work  of  considerable  historical  hnportawce,  and  may 
be  reJid  Wift^  equal'profit  and  amusement.  Our  intention,  how- 
e^T,  ih  "not  tb  enumerate  all  tlie  productions  that  belong  to 
iWs  dJais,'  whieh,  in  truth,  would  be  no  easy  task.  We  merely 
iiiteMi,'  by  these 'brief  remarks,  to  introduce  to  our  readers  a  few 
yMtkBf  wjndi'htive  recently  mad^  their  appearance,  illustrative,  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  tbe  family  avd  gskealogical  HisTOfiY  of 

SCOTLAKP. 
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•  ^  ^^^^p>  W*^  vV^vHMWiK't^'tl  '*T*^Wf!rjl* 


.N«^ 


rioiis  matter  not  el8ewber^;.,to.I^  imt,ifntbv.)H4l^A»^.>^^ 

editiop^  , ,  JC.  ,wp  w^tak^  >  Dp)t|  (be  prfi^^iPt  i«  piHeBded  ^ to  hocchii. 
pai:^.  a^  ooUcctiipi^  9C  tr^u|ts,.r/^gaf4ing  S<^tt^b  jlif^^o^  and»^|iH 
qu)i(;i^.  1^]^  4msbe4  at .  Qlaigowi  ai^  9;W9».U4  pres^m«  Al^^ 
loj^qtipe  ^?ttj».ic»9pjp»;  y^^  {9n  >^  p^peii  fcr  ttii^;,b^|egj,Kjf 
tbq^  ^Jtw  Wg^t  ^wifijbi^  to^  pb^jfi  it  .89pait»t«jb^i  1 '  Tbj^,Cqlte|^tiwi 

g^  pn^,    Wcpri^swift  jtlii8tiif<;ipkrf)f  Biyiji^w^'^,,  ^i^  o^pn^i 
wfffi^ih^,rea^,ifof  .^^Jiayi?  ih)^  jl^e;  in^^i^at. w6f|^Bl,<>^,a§q^rtW» I 
thi?^)  bave/)^n  pifif^,.^4h^curaRyp..  .Tn^yiinsc  wffi<d«lljr/ » 

of  ^angpw^. .W  ft  .ef^fv^m^  wh^^jWgli|,Jb»Y^.« 

beeneaffllyir«)a^(^^,,,,,      ,.:  M  . '..      .    ■"     ....v  )■  f..  !'•  xi  l>li»on 

it^p^tor;  fti^fl9^  %S«W<  <^^4f«Vfiffi:Wlw.4^t^'^M^^ 
hip^f /19  ^u^i([^^f  «t(AiHW4»tpf  Peteir)»?^,T-T^.  j^l^rj^rtfo^eh,,  1 
it,v^r«,M^  ep^jr^jAi^  jfifflW  F<ff^»  ^o^»V^  t*^  W^W Wy  8!«itftW?A 
id^,.of  ,t|^^^,d»¥p5^fi^,Wtwe,.pf  ;tb^  cpm^Sr;    pfttxpffliti^g.. 

..^ ,  .{^pm^mm^w^^ivmimmm^^ 

approved  of  by  thdse  who  devoted  some  qpare  hours  to  its  p^rMbi.i 
t^ii.'^r^.lff^^^^  i4«5|prefrf}fpr9fe  t^o^lWP  V»- 

ing, tb?,  y9l^^,w9rt^^yjf9f  H5g!|eini<MiftR,»Si*,,<,5lftTqgq^ 

ri?«^.tv.-,;  JHf^ea^  ^   '^  "    "  "" '  ' 

tofdj^ljap  l^pi^  5H)p^pi^|Wfjh,i 


cone; 


I/' 


di$<^iirs^  OH  ,%  i,,  ,  tJii^  qf.  ,M^^bf 
French  ot  M.  Formey ;  along  witt 
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Fm«i!fM  GmtOt^ta'Smtrs, 


m 


fdf<fceii"idlleil*ttfcetJ)Itlie^8tuart'catiser>'^"''"  J"?  "''J''^"'  ^^'^'\ 
'^^.gmaS^  of  tJTe  h6bsei6#Fdi4j!&j6j3kfe#lteiHV&i™ 

beliref«»r'tltlei  "  A  DiscrtpdOA^W  «iMi'©d*kH)%i^.'ome'fi(BtiJii 
of  Fta-ftMt  "coftjpyifed'by'Mi'.  l««lWMrttii|idlfe#^^ffil*ri<4»' 
wMidlf  britwslfddwtt'  to  iha  yeai-lMt),'  "'atl'BiJ  ribduicWhfch'iSrte 
(tb>ui^  IbeWflirds  of  hiskiohthtuatbr)  lA^stljid'itldHplt^i&cflgaiil' 
"  («(1  geiitletanny  Mr.  Mtttbew,^  cTreeron^y  f '  a^d^il^'iAipi^^tm' 
th«<y«aj'ili39t  byllfr. Willi^lToi^^  «<  il'tnife'Hiilibd^f'^M^ ' 
"  MitfSfeht  fi«H%,^ cftUedj  iftpa^ 6^j  the  liifirdttmaiV."?rhm 
is>iai'>«^ip6flldix  cootdittibg'  ashbrt  iiarnll^« '1>f' .Me  ^ifii'^  W 
]>MMM'f!c«b«9«f  CullodfeH!,  >  «t$tliM'  M|'M«i^h4)7^rwrtti'Ui ' 

Jittl*«ii^WMihfffdIttyfe','fte'tMaiHduitfer+BefeaMl^ 

should  -       ■    • 

^1 


lid  be^la^  to  meet  him  agun  in  the  sam(^'cii^<^^.^   '  t  r.y 


fTil»*(t!<ti$AUtiM^nbfe)<!mgii)g  IdtM'Dm^'^  ; 
th^'ilt^Kt^eil  (lMi%tdl  at  the  end  ^Bf  itt^^'^lu 
Ai«jkiii«<j  ijyoa^mA^-Atias,  dtfted  im'DeB^itit 
aiMhW'ttbpe^  to  liif^'beM-  Dah<!^  !FV^rblei>i$FHSi 
fatfferfdPlheittStly'fctfgbrSteM  ^Pitslifehlef'fiiWiV  Vl 
oii»!«ufi9vatot  of  imtiqiilti^, '  tind' '  H^''bdtfM^'^{( 
fr^^t^'tih&irtenititad' authentic  «HU,iii"W^  iMil._,„,^.  — 

peiwit,  we^iild  eaaly  hav^'iiixtl^MWve^kr  dfiofls't^eciSA 

maif-^i^m'm^miiit<fA'9im'mi'mA  mmiAi  io^%^  tit^" 
v\Mifb  ah^d'ft^yutd'td'^ug^v&i'MMaMid 

feHftak'WaiJtt^rhirt'farilWf  i  tfbrrtatidA'H  'myr^'e: 
m«y'fett*t*«»»!/'''?Wfi«  ,-_^ ; 

ia«'!EiM%awBJiJd"4B  femiMtrm^m  iff'Jh  lO^iif  iSiiir^s 

voliliHi  )6f  priViite  cftWesibgiidCTicf  tite§  'imtilfsfifey,  afla'« 
al<«^'wkh  Fielcl-Mai*lial  Keith',  'wei^e^sonS'to^  thflarfy  %ho  is  ' 
«!l«*«(Mfdln  tilt  «'*^JiboMtyftclfe|ttes,*  f(^  hfet-^riladSterehi^'  to'; 
the'  Stuattciuae.     •  '     ■  ■  -   <  ■  '^  "    •••  -  ■    ■■■■■■■  "^-   '  -'  "  ^-^  •• 
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&S*  Familff  and  Geneab^gieal  ERiicry.  Kot. 

''  George  Ea^l-Marischal^  bein^  a  nobleman  of  a  military  genius,  Qaeen 
Ailn^^  to  ^nko^Qge  .and  -  doiintenaato'  hi^  |ih)mifl&g  itKvRaatioiii  gti1f%  Mm^ 
when  he  was  Lora  Keiths  and  only  a  youth>  a  troop  of  hdtise^' and  then  ^e- 
ietteA  him  to  be  captain  of  her  majesty's  guards.  At0ue^ti' Anne^s  deaths 
on  the  accession  of  Kihg  George  I',  to  the  crown,  he  fesigi^'lf!tatednil«adid, 
and  joiAed  t&e  £^rl  of  Mat*,  Wldl  a  troo|>  of  horse^  oondstlhg  chiefly  of  Jiu- 
changenUcQiien,  wlntlrhecomiSQanded.  .<^>.    • 

For'hift'  unwearied  attadubtot  to  iihe  house  of  ^^tnart,  asd  aceBSsioi&<to  the 
Kti[)dliiitt  in  \l\A,  after  the  diacan^fiture  of  Chevalier  de  St  Geprg^  t^  pre- 
tender, and  the  rebel  army  at  Sheriffmuir,  and  when  the  Earl  of  ^  Marr  and 
their  officers  were  obliged  to  shift  for  themselves,  George  Earl  Marisl^  was 
attainted,  and  his  lands  forfeited,  for  which  cause  he  went  with  his  brother 
James  over  to  Knciee.  ^  •Ift.l716hej'ietiQnedy  aQ4  made  some  amaU  attempts 
at  Glenshee,  but  with  an  equal  want  of  success.  After  which  he  again  left 
the  kingdom,  and  got  some  command '  in  the  kin^  of  Spain's  army.  The 
Earl  himself  kept  his  Spanish  ccnnmand  for  some  time,  but  finding  it  ineon- 
▼enient  to  preserve  hiftrctli|gptfli»  (beii^  a  Ftotestant)  hegave  it  up,  andretiied 
to  France,  where  he  lived  in  a  y^y  frugal  but  genteel  w^y.  In  1745,  when 
the  ;^oung  Chevalieimade  d^  memorable  attempt,  ijt  Vf^  thought  that  £arl 
Marischal  would  have  joined  him ;  but  whether  it  was  that  he  did  not  thmk 
the  enterprise  advisable,  or  that  he  was  left  at  the  oourt  of  France  to  soficft 
for  the  succpur  that  oourt  had  promised^*  he  did  not  appear  at  that  tinie  is 
Scotland,  to  the  great  surprise  <^  ^  his  old  fidends.  M^n  that  entetprise 
was  defeated,  the  Earl  left  France,  being,  as  wa$  given  oui,  disobliged  at 
that  court  for  betraying  the  young  Chevalier,  and  retired,  to  Prussia,  where 
the  king  in  his  exile  received  him  most  graciously,  and  gave  unto  him  the 
government  of  Neufchatel ;  a  place  that  yielded  nim  otium  cum  digrtitaU, 
which  greatly  alletiated  the  weight  of  his  misfortii^e^.  'After  condliatui^ 
the  favour  of  tihe  c^own,  through  tiie  mediation  of  )m  irbya^  patron,  he  came 
over  and  spent  sometime  in  Scotland.  During  his  stay,  the  King  of  Prussia 
wrote  to  him  the  following  beautiful  lettd*  r       •  ' 

'  I  cannot  allow  the  8cMeh  the  happiness  of  posaes^g  you  altogether. 
Had  I  a  fleet,  I  would  make  &di9aaent  upcm  theix  oo89t,  and  carry  you  off. 
The  banks  of  the  Elbe  do  no*  Admtt.of  thctte  equj^wmeats  ;  I  must  tho^efore 
have  recourae  to  your  friendshipi  1$  l^nng  yott  ^him  $^ho  esteems  and  loves 
you.  I  loved  your  brother  wiji  toy  heart  and  soul ;  I  w^s  indebted  to  him 
for  great  obligations.    This  is  my  nght  to  you,  this  is  mj  title. 

'I  spend  my  time  as  fozmerlf  $  og^vnXxOi^  I  naa^jViigil's  Georgics» 
and  go  to  my  garden  in  the  monimg^i  toivaa^etmyigi^ner  reduce  them  ta 
practice  ;  he  laughs  hothiM:  Virgil  and  me,  and  thinks  us^bqtb  fools. 

*  Come  to  ease,  to  friendship,  and  PhUosopHj; ;  ,.*l^^  ^^  what,  after  the 
busde  of  life,  we  must  all  have?  re6ours6'  to.*  /  '    *' '  ^'t  l 

When  he  arrived  at  Feterliead,  he  'rfent  W'the  bHw^Inverngie,  bat 
oonld  proceed  no  furtl^,  but  sent  his  secietaty  toi  examine  the  state  of 
the  Castle,  who  found  it  to  be  in  ryipi.  )t^t  a  h^flfinust  he  have  felt, 
and  how  agonizing  to.  vieWihis  once  splendid' seat,  how  robbed  of  its  primi- 
tive grandeur,  and  become  a  prey  to  tJie  inerdless  powfe^'of  the  storms,  and 
in  a  ruinous,  desolate,  and  f  onoili  condition  ^  •  -  '  * 

I  was  informed  by  a  fWtiM  man,,  wfcd  wavoae  of  il(#'  many  attendtfits 
that  accompanied  his  Lor^bhip  from  Feteibead.  to  thi  bridge>  that,  when 
met  by  his  numerous  vasaalB  ana  friends,  whowelcomedldm  with  every  tes- 
timony of  joy,  that  he  even  we^t over  the  shatteredfl^omains  of  his fonncr 
ambition.  --      '    '  < > 

He  returned  (as  might  lie  expedted)  to-  BnMnia>.  and  died  in  BeiHn  mthr 
outissuein  1778.     ^    ' 

Much  more  might  be  said  v^^arding  his  trayels,  and  zeal  for  the  csnr 
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m  wb)$h  bd  yff^  unforixmatety  engaged;  bu^  it  i^  }ioped  tbe  above  will  9uf- 
Soe^  Tbwe  whoare  still  desirous  of  peipetoadng  in  tbeir  inemories  every 
pis^rtieular/and,  trma)  incident  which  be£»l  this  last^  ^d  almost  now  forgotten 
Isiaim^of  |kQ,iM>t>le  house  of  Mariachal^  will^  by  peeing  the  histories  of 
liie  jebeUion  in  1715^  in  wluch  he  was  tctivefy  pngaged^  get  his  jj^rtrait  at 
full  lengthy  coloured  with  all  the  various  tints  and  cUversity  of  opinion/'  ^ 

V  >We  add  some  onginal  verses,  by  the  in^enious^  editor,  wtiich, 
Yh&ngh  nnpolidhed,  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  merits  and  may 
seirv^  for  a  specimen  oif  Ks  poetic  skill. 

EarlMtfrisckat^  EjHIe  Jhm' SooikmL 

"NowUgie'sdearandftrta^flelds,  ' 
And  mansion  late  of  faine^    ''•   ' 
No  more  from  soltry  blasts' ndll'i^eldy 
Nor  bear  my  fallen  iiailie.  •    . 

I'  How  sadmy  fate>  iK4iendoom'dtaTOveI 

For  foreign  lands  I  fly  : 
De]f)ettdeiit,  poor,  and  scenes  I  love'  ♦ 

•jiu.-     .jij,.  "  Mubt  leave  with  ftftidet^sSjifb.   f    -i     t  » 

,  ^    '  .         *rWhen  from  these  lands  I  wearied  moum^  .  '    ''   '     '  "''' 

Far  from  my  hawthorn  grove,  *  "i 

•  .  r          This  hearty  like  magnet,  shaU  return  .        t      ' 

The  sighs  of  rooted  love. 

,    ,  ,  , ,            From  scenes  of  childhood  too  mi^st  part,  .1 

'.,:  ,  And  jpleasure's  cup  forego:,  .        .  '     *  ' 

.  ,■          ;   ,,  The  galling  thought  now.  chuk  my  neart,  '  '*\   ^ ". 

And  clouds  my  fece  with  woe.      ,  .  .  *'  ^ 

'^'Thmfbrc^dbypoity'piqiiettDdawayv  :    ( 

Where  nov^ht  but  sadntttieign;  .   .    >..:» 

'  ToPi«Mla'4iMdaiM'beiUbniy  way^  i  : 

'Grandeaf  and  Map  lu)wr  vaml 
in  ^Beek  nownhdter(ia<  disguise, 

'  And  as  a  nOjgiitn  rbam,   .   .-     '  i         ;.  ► 

v{^o^«j  t^>  .1.  UlNfl  |hM*4teiMing)niora^aitey 


i\iXiiU  o^iiii-'Jl      i\l 


'^^  ^tofeuMvy^iCttlla  ]wiMtm& 


X'.A*u  J  la!  -  •  S!"9^S^  "^  "^i  country  ^  cause  I  bled; 
"  All  nardships  did  eridiire,' . 


•n/i.,  -n  I.      ,    ...tyTuch^ve  my  fathers  birth;  '   *  "" 

-  idUi-jUo  (c  Lr*f  iqasa^ftnewett  U|gie,argmtaljtrM«if  .• 
-V'  Tkydaiaied  banks  and  Tale>     •     - 

.   /r.ii.    /,     Nd  Bonveir/lliriBit,  yet  flhfl^' dream. 
n.  t     •:    '    .:       Of  ttite,  and  atee  bewail. 

No  more  among  the  broomy  bowers, 
In^hildhaod,  whete  L'v^atmy'd, 
111  cull  the  smiling,  blooming  flowers. 
Nor  court  the  birken  ^ade. 
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'« The  iweett  of  life,  ui.Vff^^ 

&Iib11  balmy  pW 
Nbr  fortune's  la^  w. 

MHien  I  approach 
Niir  hatinta  of  yoath 

Their  luddj  nonied 
I  soon  shall  cross  yon  ^ 

And  leai^  my  native » 

,     ,  *'  Y6  verdant  lawns  an4  s^ 
.     ,,  ,       W^e  pooUng  hanoleta^ 
*   , ,  ,        With  prospects^aY,  and  s^ 
,  ffp morecax^.^m  theem 

,      . ,  I    ♦  Then  fireweH,  Caledonia,  o^ 
>         . . '    ,  Te  ^cred  «se?i^  adieu  I .  ^ 
Though  foreign  landa  I  wm 
,  Yet.stm  I'jTthinlk  of  jrou/ ., 


m^^^ 


jrof 


««» 


^. 


yf\ 


The  n^xt  i$»d  otily  dthier  extract  yfe\ 
ing  is  from  tihe  inor^  ^il^owy  aiid  inip05% 
suf^srioi^of  ,the  fiunily  oti  Inji^^.    It  \ 
awful  pictuceiof  tbe  times  when  otu*  coull 
with  feujddl  jttmng  arid  ii^temiil  disbcideri  j 
1^  fotc^bl^'mannet  that  sU^h  outrages 
ample  retaliation. 

.  'f  J1»ft!yoWg  Botot  of  innerroarky  had  two  sonsi 
Robert  apiftnother  Waiter j  th^  Walter  was  Innerl 
the,IMP^  is  hftfwhp  was  emujouii  of  Cropi/s  becoid 
did  assasiDat  him  at  Aberdeen,  asi»  itbw  to  be  rdateii. 

The houseof  Innerawutky, abou* ftis ^nw, haiei^ 
session  of  %  ccwisiderabie  estate^  liad  for  thit  zeasoii 
next  in  req^  to  their  cheiff  ;i  a^.  Andiig  ^  ^ 
(Dbildless^  Robert  of  Jnnaaniufky  OTidfepApxpt^^ 
inferior  t^t  hkn  in  estate  shcM^  he^WW>«l  ^''"^  '■** 
hooved  to  be  by  such  a  succession.  u'v^wa 

Jnneiwirky's  rolatioii,  ii^m^^^^^^^^^^lS^ 
him  t9  i^eteod  to  it^hy  rewm  <tf  ihtitowBt  i»i»*«»^*^?^*^ 
his  fy  v«  S0I8,  who  w«iSB(  lalt  betifint  bw  a»4  ^  ^J^-^r^ 
formmtpfay^but  tl 
hooyed  ^  be  hima^lfc 

In  a  meeting  of  fric 
be  tal^H  iQHairqpGrt^ 
Inoes^fttlNl  ip  the  I 
ex^ffessicms  M  his  din 
hi^  naim^ig^  hi)^ 
single  in  armes  ;  and 
up»  .  Ifci^etipwird,  «a 
ha?e  U*  r  ^  . , 

The  friends,  but  p 
sideiEable  oadett  of  In 
.approved  of  Laird  Jc^ 
^ellsatisfi^  that  Cr< 
whif:b.ha4<pu^  lupiti 


us**'  \ 
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IiiiierMrky»  ^li^  kor  Ui  iviopriJpMir  lite>.  aid  hy Jhiwolibik^  iihirt4o«lii'4 
him  peifaB0y></9Qc]ii»,  b»3(gHn  4ndc  shoots  hiia:thra««^  J;l)|^  \(^iuc^M^  in^  ^ 
Btantaf  •«;inwiy,«9a>u)dg^t'  iteot.him  £b11  upua  hio^i  «ii4  bnidwiiiedjtoi*^ 

harhwp^UBlys.     .  m.  .-,  j  .     .  .       .   r    .  ,i-:;   li-.n   .ft  'Hoilv/.- 

either  relenting  or  terrified^  held  the  bloody  dagger  to  his  throat,  thflti  haliill 
nevfjy  tpk«n  («it(4i£|th^ :ii¥irlb9red(h9«l|U  s|K<ivi^atdldfirily.AMWfW«i2d 
Berf^.hWytbP  sftqiie.waKj  i^  hf^^id  not  as  be.didk  Aod.aa  c(«)pcQ0dcibtmM»<^^ 
dra^fbja.dflgg^oa^^  f^b  it  up.to  Ihe  hilte  in.  thoibo^yfo^  hian^vvealr  Jlelih 
tioQy  ^4  tb4.  bmvfist  tbat  hojre^s  namfl.  Afk«r,hiaifamafk^  iA  ^wl]d^»li«R|r 
tlierjQ.b€hfK)Vied  to  do.  the.lik^,  that  all  m^i  be  alike  giiiky«y  Yf^  iB4«roh 
secoMpn.  of  this^  it.  haa  been.. told  me^  that  Mr.  Jahik  Innes,  a^hicwffrda 
CoxtonD^  being  a  youth  then  at  a^ooll^  was  raised  out  of  his'hed#  «qii  wot* 
pcJM.  by  Jq^iermarky  to  stab^a  dl^er  into  the  dead  body>  that  n^eanitce 
inigh^l^ej»i4^rtl^.8araeqffiid^a^  ATeryori#V)4;ruelt«aI'  t*  t.> /rof)'- 

9'j^$«^e;)ct)  tfiing  ]ooV4  aftar  waft,  the  defMaMctUm^tf  |h^.siak  yOttUft^  J^barl; 
vhphad  Wfe??^ iths^ night in-^.b^b5i^  bis. ^thieri.bm upoa  tbs aoise.flir.lFhat 
was  done  had  scrambleA  from  \its  and  by  thoihalf^'pfone  JohnioF*  iGokvnk 
■on%.^  rather <ofisoiA9.olthi9pe9]9^et)Of  theiio^se^i  bad'gqt:oyital^ia«^jalkfiA- 
qu^^^a^-dpor  i^tQ.  the  gaidw^  and  from  thait  inifea  »  n%hba«»*s,h«Mi» :/ 
where  he  hfld  4^eke^-*rthe  JUrd.ftntihMipmvldeii«eipfVB9eFteiBg  him  t[|^4i» 
exeiwtiiw  <tf.  vy^geai^  iiIWA;th(Reiiimrthensrs  for  the  bik^ 

Than.  Jnn^inarky. took  Oied^^Ais^s  sigii^tHdiig^aAdisenlilit^tQJyiHiifr 
as  hofpL  ^r  ,)^uqbAq4,%a  iK!vnF«a|  wIkmh  he  hadpiurehaaed  ita  4lla%|te|H6a^ 
ordering  her  to  send  him  such  a  particular  box,  -wl|i.ob.conta«ii('4  tho^iNMiii4£ 
tailUe  a^^  all  thai;  had  followed  th«rejupmi  betwixt  him  aftd  I^aiiidiiJolvAi 
whom  the  sarvant^said  be  had  left  .with  his  mafi^r  At  Abevdeea^  aoiLtllai^ 
for  dii^pat<^^ha  hadaei;^  his  b^VboRic^  with  him^  and  had  noai^kei^lie^Hbtt 
to  \m%  hv^^J^ut  tfhftjang.  Jhc*^  ititirouhkdftha.womaii.csftticli  ^j^bw^ 
so  blmd.a(ni^S9ag«>,yj?t  her.husbwd's,  v^m,  .his  ^ym^  aenw«t;aitdf)liia()ifnK^( 
prevaile4  ^  with  hir,  tog^r  ^Ij^h.  th^.  ma^'s  waportuoil^  UJkttti^GQ^/itfwt ' 
she  deliyeredjto  lumwhat  h^  soi^ht  «(kidjlet  himga  . '    ,,u,\\ , 

There  happened  to  be  then  about  die  housa  ayouth  i^btted.fo  tilt  ^ttilji 
whp.^ifaapiinoiv  JbQgo  tha  fengdi  fiffiM)ai;dee»»  aad.aaarthe  yo«ii^.iiaiBd  w)^ 
had  h^  sicl^^ .  and  to .  whom  &  ^tasiiiuqh  addktedv  Thte  yoiitfaihiiidi^wtf 
to  the  sU^ble^  to  intercsei  with  th^tse^^Qt,  iha^  ha  inpifi^l:  flttnry.hiBaxjMfattid 
him^  and  in  his  discourse,  had  found  the  man  tinder  great  raalrakit/aitd  ooih 
fusion  of  mind^  somatyme  asying  he  was;  to  ga.no*  further  than  jyoMMk^ 
([whish  mdeedwa8the;Ai;uthj).«^d  aielher  tyinesthafi 
immediateliy  at  Aberdeen^  r      .it         •.  m.;«;:-,iI    ,i 

This  brought  him  to  ieatousb^  though  ha  k]iiaw:iUKt  what^ :  tat  ^IMhar 
knoi^le^ge  he,bebooYed  toWa^  and  therefore,  he  stepst.oitt  a.litfe  beymid^ 
ent^y^  patching  ijhe  servant's  contneing^  aAdiinr  the  hy  goings  siiddepal|t  lesfi 
on  bel^^d.  hui)»,  and,  wonW  n^eds!.eitbpr  gQ  Aloogst  wjbtklum^  uMrJiftvvTMa^ 
tisgringi;eawn why l^jB refused. hij».    •         ,.    .;  ...  ,a:  .n  n  ..|  v.  j>lii,Mf' 

Th^  cqnt^t,  hecame  such  betwixt  thenj^^that  thetaemiii'cbewrilti^jdBfr 
to  ridd,hi^  of  the  youth's  trQubl^^  iirhioh  di&«jthat  w^uag  out  of  «hiaiiaiid% 
and  down  right  killed  him  with  it,  and  brought  back  die  box»  with  thewats 
and.hoirs^totheho»seofJn»es>(wCramyvIkilawt»ot.whii^a,i<w    ou     • 

As  the  lady  is  in  a  oonf won  for.  what. had  Weniiut^  tibemxanKaianotiHr 
of  the  setvanto  from  AbeisdeeA,  vfho  oaveian  account  a£' the  xslai^lef^isa 
that  she  behooved  to  conclud  a  speciail  hand  of  providence  to  hvvBxfamuin 
^e  %t  pawage*  lier  neKt  .coutaewas^Ho'secuce.  h«r,liuateaidrKMnit»;tk^ 
best^he,<»ia4^  and  fly  to  her  |&daM».  fi>r  ibaltar^  t^r^H^MMefdikeatis  J 
hrought  with  aUspead  t9.th«  IUq&  l^^^i.  ii^mjd^-jiaade  jtai /c 
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fact;>^i  Tii<^\Eavt6«l  Humly,  immediattyuiioBthe't^dport  of  tbe  slau^ter> 
conei^ed iiifiiiftOlffe^  ib^isaifse of  ^s  veialion' to  ^tkedead^  and  Iddiu'd  ^t'  for  his 
«on^  whom  he  instantly  carried  to  Edinburgh^  and  put  him  for  shdt^  Iftto ' 
the femi^'of  th^L^tf'B^hSiMton^  at  fhiEittynte  Lotd  Hijgh  'Tte^Mtfdr  oi 

lin^ymanrky  iand'Laitd^h]i>  after  the  »laagh«er>  ectme  htuk  to  Ate  Lotd- 
SalMnUfWhbttfiOvWho  Mved  tlieto  at  lU&ymey^  and  i*  tkot^  liO'hflhri^'beeti 
in  tii^  knowledge  of  What  they  had  been  about.  '  For  attain  it  Is^^ky  w^i'e 
saMSVled' Iff  t^A^rlieAdes^ lay) uiitifl tile  laiw  went against^^m.'  Fi^m 
B4}my9di6y  mef  went  with  a  confeideealdeparty  of  horse,  and  reposse^lt  Laird 
John  in  all'  the  patta  of  the  estate  of  Innes.  And  InnermaHcy^  to  make  the 
full  use  of  What  he  had  so  boldlie  begun;  did.  Upon  the  I^th'MaV,  ISSOi 
whkh  was  fyve  weeks  after  the  slaught^i  taA«  ^m  Lfeitd  Jbhn  tt  AeW  cfis^ 
position  of  the  eatltte  bf  fnfies^  (Pro  coii8iUjs'atmiiy»  ^t'  befne'n)[e¥itik  h^hi 
facdr^t^reititis;)<r^8ervekig  his  own  Mferetoty  io^thier  inifh  the'lifbteiits'V^ 
Bt^d  JeHan  ^kRden^  t<e}iet  td  his  l)l^othe^  Al^siander j  and  of  BMikltk^  Aber* 
netb^^'WoWnwyfe,  aif  appears  by' the  wtit,  iaa^ked^54f.  "      ■     '    ' 

Aild<t#nkake  all  sure,  he- had  Gduded  hia^eki^t  son,  Hobbrt,  matry 
Maiimot,  aistev  ntf  Laird '  Alexander  and  '#ehtt>  4(th6ngh'  dld^)  by  w1^' 
m&m h4 ifiade^  •aafae^pinstendedy  avi InMlible  tltle^  hot  dnly  io  ^e  estate; 
butakHxtOthecfaeif^ilii^,  ag  i9 evident fmm^elTell^tick^6ngiVe^  by  dl^' 
saidiRdbe^t'Of  Innermarky,  of  that  pretence  amo!^  Others,  in  the' CJOptlrafci 
paa»%^rwixt  the  Laird  >ltam  and'  him  at  the  Ohaitry  Ejifk  of  £lg;iiie,  ih  Be- 
ceitib^  1<58T^  wUch  is  marked  M.    '       :     •;  j    i  ,    '.' 

Byiq^at  is  said>  Innermarfcy  may  appear  to  have  bieen  a-toan  'f\ill  bf  ' 
iinrifdittibiiBness^  craft,  and  cruelty :  yet  some  sfey,  for  allevi'atioh'of  hi^  fact, 
his  cheeflTafatour,  bad  got  theiii^st  dispositron  dfhl^^c^Wte,  " 


ihal^besjliawng                            .        ^             ,         .        ,  ,       . 

faj^lng*  heitfs  0f  himselfei  but  lliat  GroMy  htfd  tkken  tf  p6i^t^0]:  H^j  at^d' 
had'sappkuited  Ixiam&Krky,  for  which  he>  i»  revengej  htd  killed 'HifEg  &e: 
BnA^thefahttnessof  the  alieadgeance  ^raean-as  it  is)  is  plain  p^st  (jontradic-  ' 
tion,  from  the  above  narrated  writ,  whicdi  \m>  given  to  Ihnenhatky  biit  ^0 
dayg'jfter  the  slaughter  of  Cromy.        •  '•  ! >'       .  'f        •  •(»  i 

*Fot  two  fall  years,  Inneraiarky  and  Jbhti  had  posset  thte'ift^tli  of '1^^ 
nei^^etrdDgthtiing  Aiamselves!  with  siL'tiie  iVie>i!id^ip  they  could  p^xJdtCf  ' 
Bum  btfng  m  end  declared  outlaws^  in  the  thrid  yeat  Robert  Laird  of  Iniies^' 
the-aon  bf  Alexander,  came  north  with  a  bommission  against  them  a»d  all 
otheitatooDoemed  in  the  slaughter  of  his  father*  This  Robert  was  a'ydtmg 
msn\  9«eli'6nd»ed  with  fkvour  atid  understatidingi  which'  had  ittga^d  the' ' 
Lord  Treasurer  so  far  to  wedd  his  interests,  that  he  fi¥st  wedded  the  ytitin^' 
mawfii^this  daughter,  and  theft  gott'him!  airtke  assiatance  f equisi^  to  poss^s^ 
himrioffihis  iostate;  whicto  Was  no  sooner  done,  but  W  laid  wast  *th^  pogs6s- 
doftfl|i«l  hit'enemies^iboniing  aM  blo^i^h^  Was  acted  by  "both  part;^  Wttl^ 
ankBOfli1yvfiil(Highj.irjla  the  itkeim  fyn^;  Laiird  John  fead  ruttti  away  tJtf^fefe 
somelurkeing  place  in  the  south,  where  he  was  discoveted'by  tji^'^ent^bf 
the^jLttd  Sl^iteteuti',  and  'by  them  takeii  and  sent  north  to  La|fd'KobexV 
whoiflidiiioiptit  him  t4>  deaths,  but  took  him  bound  to'^itti6ni:Mt$'^'p^^ 
fonuaneea^taa  appeara  by  die  contract  betwixt  them  in  anno.  I5]d5>  matk^ 
99.  One  whffi-ec^  w«s^  that  he  should  deliver  up  the  charti^  dfi^  ahd  alj* 
^eioid'siadeBts  which  he  and  Itinermarky  had  seased,  and  whidtt  I  doubt' 
if  ever.he  faithfulljf  did,  elae  this  relation  nad  been  with'  less  pMns  and  tnof e 
fii%r instruotedi       -    >•       •  <•■    •-.••■"•.•    ■-    f. 

Aaii»7innefmaTkyy  lie  was  f<»'oed  for  a  while  to  take  the  hilla>  and  when 
he  araaniid  <a£  that^  hehad  a  relsreat  of  difficult  access  withiti  the  hous^'of 
Edingkttpifty.whate  he  afeept  in  lille  enough  seeun^;  f^  in  fiep^mber^  13S4^' 
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hb  hooie  was  turariied  by  ]iuidBoliert»  indilMt  vHmit^fiace  6f  liis  ftst 
entrad  by  Alexander  Innes,  aderwards  of  Gotta,  the  same  who  some'  years 
before  had  killed  the  aerrant  who  came  from  Iimermarky  With  the  false  to- 
ken for  the  writs,  and  who  ail  hia  life  was  ealled  Craig  in  PerriU,  for  yen-  , 
tnreing  upon  Inneimazky,  then  deapente,  and  whoae  cruelty  be  helped  to 
repay  m  ita  own  coine.  There  was  no  mercy  for  him,  for  slain  he  was,  and 
hia  hoar  liead  catt  off,  and  taken  l>y  the  widdow  of  hhn  whom  he  had  slain 
and  darried  to  Edinhnr^,  and  oaaten  at  the  Kiqgfa  feet^-««  thing  tdo  raa»* 
online  to  be  oommended  in  a  woman." 

Though  this  tn^cal  narrative  is  aoinewhat  long,  we  tsannot 
close  the  yolume  without  noticing  the  singular  felicity  df  the 
Innes  family  in  three  things,  <  either  notable  or  happy,  as  sum- 
med up  by  tl\e  learned  ecnnpiler. 

^Fiist,  mat  ^dr  inheritance  never  went  to  a  woman;  nezt»  that  none  of 
them  mtttied  an  ill  wife;  and  thridly,  that  no  friend  oyer  sufl^ed  for  their 
debt  Whither  all  thia  be  true  or  no>  I  know  not;  but  if  it  be>  let  them 
be  the  more  ihankfu}!  to  the  Lord  for  hia  Modbpesay  who  hf»  continued  them 
80  lonff  without  repmadi>  and  can  yet  a4d  to  their  sucoesaion,  if  they  be 
hum£  before  him^  and  honeat  towarda  men*  And  if  they  be  yain  and  mi^ 
immmre  the  kyndneaa  of  God,  how  eaaUv  can  he  put  a  period  to  their  race  ? 
andcaat  them  out  of  hia  m^i,  aa  he  dayly  doth  with  many  greater  and  bet< 
ter  than  they." 

But,  to  conclude,  we  hcqse  the  eneouragement  that  b  g^ven 
to  such  works  may  induce  other  individuals  to  contribute  to  the 
stores  we  already  possess.  Many  idmilar  works  still  remain  in  an 
unpublished  state ;  and  whoever  shoiJd  happen  to  be  the  means 
of  brining  them  to  li^  from  their  present  secluded  or  nearly 
inaccessible  depositories,  deserves  the  approbation  of  every  lo. 
yer  of  his  country.  We  could  easily  name,  several  productioSM  of 
this  kind,  which,  if  edited  with  due  care  and  fidehty,  would  not 
only  be  highly  honourable  to  the  deseendants  of  some  of  the 
most  ancient  and- noble  families  of  our  land,  but  likewise  prove 
of  inestimable  value  in  an  iiistoncal  point  of  iriew. 


Abt.  Ill --Journal  ff  a  Tom  ihrough  part  cf  ih$  Snowy 
Rofnge  qfthe  JHimala  Mountains^  and  to  ike  Skmrees  cf  Ae 
Rivers  Jwnna  and  Ganges.  By  Jamcs  Baillib  Fa^sSR, 
Esq.    London.    Bodweli  &  Martin,  18JW.    4ta    Pp.548. 

Love  of  novelty  and  knowledge,  and  sympathy  with  adven- 
ture, make  travels  an  attractive  species  of  reading.  Aware  of 
having  these  principles  in  their  favour,  it  has  been  too  common 
with  travelkrs  to  season  their  narratives  with  6uch  lar^  do^es  of 
the  marvellou?,  as  even  to  pall  credulity  itself;  or  to  indulge  in 
such  tediousness  of  detail,  as  fairly  to  exhaust  the  patience. 
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Mr.  B.  Fraser  errs  in  the  latter  way*      Without  science,  in- 
struments*  or  chemical  tests,  to  investigate   the  physical  phe- 
nomena Which  came  under  his  observation,  he  has  contrived  to 
swell  the  journal  of  a  tour,  incidentally  undertaken  among  the 
hills  of  Upper  India,  into  a  most  unwieldy  and  a  highly  expen- 
sive quarto.     When,  at  the  outset,  we  found  him  solemnly  pro- 
fessing his  utter  inability  and  want  of  means  necessary  to  aid 
any  one  of  the  physical  sciences,  we  had   a  wondering  desire 
to  Know  with  what  the  immense  mass  of  letter-press  before  us 
could  possibly  be  occupied ;   and,  notwithstanding  the  risk  of 
headache  and  fatigue, 'ventured,  with  some  feeling  of  curiosity, 
on  its  perusal.      Having  commenced,  we  found  the  first  part 
devoted  to  a  subject,  of  which  the  title-page  gives  no  intimation 
—the  history  of  the  recent  war  in  Nepal.     To  this,  into  the 
details  of  which,  interesting  enough   as  they  are,  we  do  not 
mean  on  the  present  occasion  to  enter,  succeeds  the  *'  Journal  of 
the  Tour,"  which  in  point  of  time  extended  from  the  9th  of 
March  to  the  end  of  July  1815,  and  of  space  from  Dehli  on 
the  Jumna,  to  Gangotree,  the  most  sacred  of  the  sources  of  the 
Ganges.      This  is,  indeed,  an  inter^stiag  route,  both   on  ac- 
count of  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  it  lies,  and 
our  comparative  ignorance  as  yet  of  its  people  and  productions, 
SLS  well  as  of  its  geographical  limits;   and  though  a  traveller 
into  its  unexplorea  recesses  might  be  unqualified  to  describe 
the  structure  of  its  rocks,  measure  the  height  of  its  mountains, 
name  and  arrange  its  plants,  or  refer  its  animus  to  their  place 
among  the    genera  and  species  of  the   zoological   system,   he 
miffht    write    a    valuable     book  on    the    character,    condition, 
and  employments  of  its  inhabitants.     In  this  respect  the  work 
before  us  is  destitute  neither  of  value  nor  interest;  but  its  au- 
thor has  unfortunately  deemed  it^  necessary  to  record  the  oc- 
currences of  each  day's  journey,  none  of  which  exceeded  fifteen 
miles,  with  such  circumstantial  minuteness  as  to  make  it  a  very 
tiresome  book  to  read.     Mr.  B.  Fraser  is,  however,  a  man  of 
observation,  perseverance,  and    good  feeling;    and  though  his 
narrative  is  obscured,  and  occasionally  nearly  overwhelmed  by 
verbosity,  it  must  be  allowed  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information. 

On  the  9th  of  March  1815,  our  traveller  left  Dehli,  and  on 
the  12th  reached  Nahn,  where  the  British  army  was  encamped. 
The  country  belonged  to  the  petty  Sikh  chieftains,  who  held  it 
under  the  protection  and  partial  control  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. It  is  rich,  fertile,  and  populous;  and  at  most  of  the 
villages  lofty  round  towers  resembling  glass-house  furnaces  wfere 
observed,    which   were  intended  as   places  of   security.     Nahn 
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bbpses  are,  built  of  ,stpii9^cpmentpa  ^itf)  Iwe,;  ,|)4fi  l^g,sjpall 
^^  fia^  roofed,  tliey  ?epm  »o  f «  9a;)TJ4^^i^;^t  pjf  j^.^^iV';,,  At 
this^^time  Jytoolc,  a  fort  in  the  ,neigbl^Urhp|c^l^,oj^^^^ 
liesWgea  by  the  Er^^^^  Thi^fcflrt  ^J5)if3,lii^^.^^^^ 

,^.f  J?^J^^ri560O  fe^.ftbove  the  leYd  of  ,^^  {d^i^f^.^hj^gpi- 
lif^tes  a  rar^g^Qf  ^iJs,  and  from  ymcp^fisff^^  tfyfc^i^^\o\ 
a  star/U^rei  rii(^Sj  -radiate.     The  f^.of  t^  ^^?^j^  ¥^ 

iptoii^rroYf  fidges  and  high  pe*k5;.^^di§j^^gj^te 
thefni  i^xhibii  great  variety,  ofxpcfc  ri(b4  PfficiKfi??/  oiW^flffi^'- 
tfivfation.te  ^sibjij,  "the.  slopes  are  ^\^p^f^yi^[jlf.  .^ffjjf^fss^fof 

^..rc^kjseryesi^a  the'  f>^qk-\i^Iljqf  thg-^^)^^ 

t^i:itni^i  but:  the/p.is  oft^p  pu^j^f^flflt^^ss 
h:  the  fire-jJape  f^  ii^  the.j^^Jej^oMf 
[  ^^Ijke^floc^j&.^p^h  ^  (Jeap^^fli^^e 
icon^truduon  i?  found.;  }/BVfipp^j  ^cftfefepr 
a^ajetul«hadp  over  th.^  hquMs;   ^^(^r- 

raspberry.  ^tj>e  bramble,  Mye  strawb^rv,  clpy^^  jl^ra3»,,^|pBS, 
plum  ,^n4^;ppa^^  cfab,  "pear,  and  ^pplfi^  ^fl^A^^j^ 

were  o^serjV^d|     Gigantic  pine-^SfeeSj,,  and  fli^  i^j^jjiesJ]^^^^ 
abundant  m  t)i,^  forests  y  where  also,  elei>h«it3, ,  ji^'^^Jflg^S^ 


deer  of  various  porfs^.  ynld  hogs  wrf  puffalges, 
hares,  and  monkeys  have  their  haunts.  The  feat^^^^ 
also  numerous  and  of  ^re$i:  variet^y ';, /partridges,  pj(^^',a^^ 
with  a  peculiar  species,  called,  tiroin  its  cry,  chuc!c6rf^\i^ff^''ll 
pheasants,  quails,  snipe,  and  different  kinds  of  .^^u^tic  fcrds 
are  sufficiently  abundant.  Among  domestic  an^fmlb^'^e  fi^ 
has  the  precedency;  the  horse  is  confined  to  the.,sfaj:^  of ^^ 
hills ;  sheep  and  goats  are  found  every  where  f.  tJx^,4flg  ^.Jh^, 
as  in  other  places,  the  companion  of  man,  and  th^f|^  Wtf  "^^^ 
paria  or  wild  dogs.  .     ..^ 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Sirmore  the  author  says,  that,  «  g?D^Iy 
"  speaking,  they  are  contemptible  in  size,  mean  in  aspect^  cringing 
"  in  address ;  their  intellect. appears  degraded,  and  their  ignorance 
"  is  brutal.'"  The  upper  ranks  display  a  disgusting  servility  lo  their 
superiors  in  power ;  the  higher  class  of  peasantry  (Zemindars) 
exhibit  a  strong  propensity  to  falsehood  and  deceit ;  **  and  the 
*<  lower  class  of  labourers  seem  depressed  in  mental  qualification 
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«  nedflj^  to  &  level  with  the  beasts  of  the  field.*^  Though  dU 
MmiHve  in  stature  they  are  muscular  and  strong;  and  will 
^arry  a  load  of  sixty  pounds  weight  or  more,  with  food,  clothes, 
and  other  things,  along  the  roughest  roads,  up  the  steepest 
iiscients,  and  down  the  toiost  dangerous  declivities,  to  the  dis* 
tancG  of  twelve  ot  fifteen  miles  a-day.  Their  colour  is  black  or 
brown,  or  yellow,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  pluns.  They 
weai*  their  hair  long,  hanging  about  their  eai-s.  The  cast  of 
their  Countenance  is  Hindoo,  without  Its  softness  or  intelligenee* 
Their  dress  consists  of  a  jacket  of  cotton,  ending  in  skirts,  tied 
tound  the  waist  hnd  reaching  the  knefe.  Tike  the  Highland  phili* 
beg;  below  thi^  are  cotton  trowseWf  oVl&r  the  shoulders  cotton 
cfoth,  after  tlie  miniter  of  the'Stdfiih  plaid;  and  the  usual 
covering  for  the  head  is  at  dirty  sktjflllcap,  under  which  their 


hahi  featores  assume  a  saviBi^  ksjl^ect.    The  pooi«r  sort  content 

l^n/SelV^s  trith  ft  hoarse  mafilcet^  and  a  small  piece  of  cloth 

yoMhd'tWhr  tiaiddWi^''  The  superior  dasses  dress  in  the  fashion 

ibftehdRAstiati,  except  that  they  aifect  the  towering  altitude  and 

pdilfed  sharpness  of  the  sikn  ttitban.    The  women,  as  they 

bu^hir  to  be,  are  tiiore  beautiftil  \hm  the  men ;  but  labour  and 

)Efxp6y^l^  to  the  weatW  soon  desarq^  all  delicaby  of  feature  and 

eolBW.    ^flie  jealousy  so  prevalent  m.ttie  east  does  not  seefn  to 

tjj^itiife^an^brig  tlie^  iil(JtinljmnS— ^tbe  fenikles  appearing  abroiad 

ife  aUl^e^rVcdiy  W  th^  i«<^ta.     Th^y  are'^ttired  iii   tlie  same 

'fe^ionlas  the  females  of  the  |)lfdn8;~a  short  wrapper  covers 

^@~^k)ulclers  and  bi;ea8t ;   a  petticoat  is  tied  ibund  the  waist; 

skhd^'a  ipitg  piece  of  cloth  is  wrapt  round  the  head,  shoulders, 

and^bosom,  like  a  sbawl^  in  various  and  elegant  shapes.     It  i» 

u^li^l  $3fr  a'ftinirly  of  brothers  to  take  a  wife  in  common— 4i  sin- 

gtill^r  j6rax:tict,  which  extends  through  the  whole  of  this  moun^ 

t&Aouk  region.     The  6ame  religion  is  professed,  and  the  same 

detail  pf  oasts,  prevails  as  in  the  low  country.    . 

Oujr  atitHor  was  fortunate  enough  to  accompany  \m  brother, 
Mr.  Williahi  Fraser,  the  political  agent  attending  the  army, 
when  sent  into  the  more  northern  provinces  by  government  to 
cpEfect  information  relative  to  the  country  and  its  chiefs,  and  the 
jjosition  and  resources  of  the  enemy.  It  was  not  deemed  expe- 
dient to  detach  any  of  the  regular  troops  from  the  service  around 
Jy  tocfcas  an  escort;  so  that  irregulars  alone,  rather  a  motley  assem- 
btkg^;  iBttencJed  them.  To  a  party  of  600  men,  formed  of  Mew- 
a?liti€?s,*  ^Gpujers,  Sikhs,  and  soldiers  of  fortune  from  the  plains, 
ar^^  with  swords  and  matchlocks,  and  dressed  so  as  to  hold 
ttriubi^nirty  to  scorn,  were  added  about  100  Patans  from  Afghan- 
istan, of  a  more  soldierly  appearance.  Thirty  of  Colonel  Skin- 
ner'*^   irregular  horsemen  volunteered  to  accompany  this  little 
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anny,  onevery >maii  of  whom  the  most  impficit'reliaBoe mig^ 
be  plaqed.  On  the  6th  of  May  this  party  left  the  caiHip^  and 
formed  a  strange  and  grotesque  procession.  After  deaaending  a 
steep  pass,  the  danger  of  which  Mr.  B.  Eraser  say&^very.  simply, 
<<  is  much  increased  by  the  polished  sm(Hdkne»».oS  its-rmi^ 
^^  parish  the  glen  <^ned  out,  and  thcj  aaw  ^veral  nri^rable 
Tilla^s.  •'   •        '         ' 

^  '^  At  one  of  theses  ealled  Bahun^  n&  witiwiMecl  a  very  extwumiinary  ftfaci* 
tice  to  which  the  inhabitant^  of  the  hills  s^^^t  their  J0\uigt  dl|ildren» 
Seyeral  straw  sheds  are  constructed  on  a  bant,  above  which  a  cold  iilear 
stream  is  led  to  water  their  fields,  and  a  small  portion  of  this^'  probi^bly  of 
three  fingers  breadth^  is  brought  into  the  i^ed  by*  a'hoUow  sti«k  or  'piece  of 
bark,  and  falk  from  this  spoiLt  into  a  small  drain,  which  carries  it  off  abont 
two  feet  below.  The  women  bring  their  child!;6n  to,  these  huts  M^the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  having  lulled  them  to  sleep^  and  wrapt  their  bo<]^es  and 
feet  warm  in  a  blanket,  they  place  them  on  a  small  bencli  or  tray^h€n:izon- 
tally,  in  such  a  way  that  the  water  shall  fall  upon  the  crown  uP  ^^h^nSdi, 
just  keq>ing  the  whole  top  wet  with  its  stream.  We  s^'ttto  tkidtOt  tbi» 
operation,  and  several  others  came  in  while  we  remained,  to^i^oe  "their 
children  in  a  similar  way.  Males, and  females  are  equally  used  thus^  and 
liieir  sleep  seemed  sound  and  unruffled." — ^P.  105.  '., 

The  children  are  put  to  sleep  by  a  violent  rotatory  motiifciy 
fitted  apparently  to  shake  them  to  pieces  rathe*  than  to  ^tbdiiife' 
soft  slumber ;-  but  it  neVer  fails  to  aiis\<rer  th^  purpb^e;  '1teW' 
this  mode  of  <^  sleetfing  and  bathing  the  childrerr  is  universal 
throughout  these  hills,  where  it  is  thought  useful  for  keeping 
the  head  cool,  and  increasing  hardihood  and  strength.  De- 
scending a  beautiful^  wild,  and  in  some  places  Horrid**  glen, 
they  arrived  at  the  river  Girree,  which  they  forded^  and'Ktfnd 
themselves  among  scenes  so  tomantic  and  lively,  that' ti4i:^' au- 
thor almost  believed  himself  in  his  oWn  country.  «**Th6''*deEght 
<«  of  such  association  of  feeling,**  he  remarks,  "  tdxi  oxAfloQ  un- 
*'  derstood  by  those  who  have  lingered  out  a  Idng  telrm  of  expa- 
•'  triation,  and  who  anxiously  desire  the  moment  of  Reunion  with 
«  their  native  land.*^  The  Sine  range  of  hills  on  the  south  of  thfe 
Girree  is  entirely  of  limestone,  worn  into  strange  crevices  and 
lumps,  and  the  mountain,  assuming  the  character  of  its  compo- 
nent parts,  is  rough,  dark,  and  shapeless :  the  whole  is  very  dis- 
tinct from  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  Jytock  hills,  or  the  rounded 
loftiness  of  those  on  the  north  of  Girree.  From  the  top  of  a  hill 
they  looked  down  upon  a  well  cultivated  valley,  studded  with 
villages  in  every  direction,  each  contmning  towers  of  extraordi- 
nary height,  with  overhanging  roofs.  A  large  extent  of  com 
was  under  the  eye,  nearly  ripe,  with  reapers  at  work ;  a  wild 
brown  mountain  rose  in  swelling  summits  on  the  other  band ; 
and  the  whole  had  so  Highland  an  air,  that  it  was  difficult  to  be- 
U«ve  it  Indian.     The  terrace  husbandry  prevails  .here,  and  irri- 
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gation  is  much  practised.      Riyilfets  are  diverted  from  their 

course  at  *  proper  height^  led  bj  neatly  constructed  draini^  to 

the  uppbr  'tieiri  acad  carried  down  from  one  to  another  till  the 

I    whole  range  is' saturated  in  regular  succession.     Sometimes  these 

streams  vare  carried  across  a  deep  dell,  by  means  of  long  hoilow 

I    trees,  supported  by  high  piles  of  stones  for  the  purpose  of  ini- 

gating  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.     Rice,  wheat,  and  barl^, 

I    with  some  of  the  poorer  grains,  and  poppy,  form  the  principal 

I   crofte.     Ptdceeding  onward  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  they 

I  found  that  the  high '  towers  seen  from  a  distance  were  temples 

[  in  the  Chmese  taste ;  that  the  lower  part  of  the  hills,  wherevdr  a 

I   spade  could  dig,  was  covered  with  corn;  and  that  Eurofyead 

;  plants^  such  las  pines,  oaks,  and  hollies,  strawberries,  butter- 

^  cupSj  columbines  and  fel-ns  were  common,  besides  thousands  of 

I  other  lofty  trees  and  lovely  flowers  in  rich  confusioia  alJ:  airound, 

J  The. most  remaarkable  object  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  indeed 

;  between  the  Jumna«nd  the  Sutlge,  is  the  great  mountain^ChtibtJ 

:  It  rises,  as  has  been  ascertained,  10,688 'feet  above  the  lev^l;  o^. 

the  .plains,  is  seen  from   a  great  distance,  forms  the  liupleuf 

whence  all  the  hills  around  radiate  as  from  a  centre,  and,sltre§ms 

are  sent  from  its  face  in  every  direction,  which  swcjl  ^i|^,  f^^i^ee 

and  Pabur  rivers.     Forests  of  ^lagnificent  treie^  naw ,  c^vfyf^ 

vast  tracts;  but  "  how  uselessly  do  they  appear  Xp  ^uifi^^a^ 

"  decay .^'    l*he  natives  cannot  use  th^ ;   uiere.is  nqj^^  sp.w'^'jn 

the  cpuntf-y,  and  the  axes  are  but  indiiFerent,^,.  ^T^e^sioaUl/^ 

productions  of  thi?  rich  soil  were  innumerablcj,  "  a^d  yiey^fdur^ 

"  o^  tli'e  gra^s^s,  a^id  the  flpwery  enamelling.of  ^eqp^^lade^  ii^ 

"  the  fprjesti  were  most  beautiful  and  surpnsiijg  " 

dn  en^nng  the  state  of  Joobul,  a  great  difference  was  ob- 
served ^in  the  (Iress  and  ^pearance  of  the  inhabitants,  from  what 
chajracterizied  those  of  Sirniore,  already  traversed.  Here  the 
head  ^^s  cpyered  with  a  black  cap  of  shaggy  wool,  like  a  High- 
land bonnet  compressed,  and  the  body  and  legs  with  a  coat  and 
trowsers  of  thick  dark-striped  woollen  stuflF.  Joobul  lies  to  the 
north-west  of  Sirmpre,  and,  in  point  of  position,  is  one  of  the 
most  inipojtant  of  the  hill  states.  The  party  now  found  forests 
more  yenf^rable,  richer,  and  more  romantic,  than  any  they  had 
yet  3ee,n — opines  of  all  sorts  from  the  greenest  youth  to  the  most 
hoary  age ;  oaks  and  hollies  grown  to  an  enormous  size ; 
yew  and  sycamore  in  the  most  varied  forms ;  thousands  of  other 
trees  not  indigenous  and  scarcely  known  in  Europe ;  and,  what 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  was,  the  discovery  of  a  birch 
tree,  precisely  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  of  Scotland.  Such 
was  the  slope  by  which  they  ascended  the  pass  between  the  two 
peaks  of  the  great  mountain  Urructa,  whence  looking  northward, 
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the  stupendous  range  ct  the  HitfifilS,  clecyr  waA  'well  defined, 
burst  upon  the  view.  The  summits  of  these  mouBtains,  seen 
from  an  elevated  situation,  «hocyt  into  fantastic  and  qpiring  peaks 
to  an  astonishing  height.  Little  change  iras  rem^ked  in  the 
iiatives:  they  are  small' and  spare,  but  active  $  their  features 
bard  and  high ;  and  their  complexion  yellow  or  brown.  The 
party  saw  little  of  their  wosien ;  but  *'  those  who  did  appear, 
«  were  short  and  stout  sbaggy-looking  creatures,  in  ragjj;^  gar- 
*<  ments,  with  gbdd-humoured,  Kght-complexioned  faces.'*'  Hav- 
ing descended  to  the  glen  on  the  right,  they  passed  several  ril- 
lages,  in  one  of  which  they  saw  a  furnace  for  smelting  iron  ore, 
not,  however,  at  work* 

On  the  18th  of  May,  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  river  Par 
bur^  which  rises  in  the  Snowy  Mountains,  and  flows  through  a 
broad  and  well-cultivated  valley.  The  heat  is  considerable,  the 
vegetation  fbrward,  and  rice  is  successfully  cultivated.  At  a 
village  ^led  JB^rashec,  the  author  ascended  a  ridge,  and  from 
its  crest  enjoyed  a  glorious  sight. 

*'  The  aun  was  just  rising  in  a  cloudless  sky,  vividly  lighting  up  the  gfil- 
tering  snowy  peaks  that  bounded  tlie  distance,  and  spread  their  rougji  infe- 
rior ranges  down  to  tlie  highest,  on  which  I  now  stood.  The  whole  glen  of 
Pabur  lay  before  me,  dividing  the  mountains  by  a  deep  and  tolerably  broad 
well  cultivated  valley,  throu^  which  the  river  flows,  meandering  in  many 
blight  curves ;  every  variety  of  brown  hills  and  rocks,  villages,  cultivation, 
and  wood,  gave  their  attractions  to  the  landscape^  heightened  by  the  dewy 
freshness  of  the  morning."    P.  169. 

An  old  man,  lord  of  a  few  villages,  was  introduced,  and  re- 
ceived the  usual  present :  he  exhibited  signs  of  stronger  curi- 
oaty  than  had  hitherto  been  observed  among  the  people  of  the 
bills ;  he  whispered  one  of  the  attendants  that  he  had  a  strong 
desire  to  look  through  the  glass  of  a  theodolite;  and  when  he 
obtained  his  object,  departed  pleased  and  thankfUL 

Advancing  westward,  along  the  ridge  of  Deohra,  they  came  to  a 
— '^  smelting  fiimace  at  work ;  the  apparatus  and  construction  of  this  ti 
very  simple,  consisting  of  a  chimney  built  of  day,  about  four  feet  and  i 
half  hi^,  by  15  to  18  inches  diameter,  placed  upon  a  stage  of  stone-wori^, 
over  a  fire-place.  In  an  opening  below  the  stage;,  there  is  a  hole,  tbxoa^ 
yrhich  the  metal,  when  melted,  flows  ;  and  this  is  6top|^  by  day  or  earth, 
easOy  removed  by  an  iron  poker.  The  ore,  which  is  black,  but  glitter- 
ing with  metallic  lustre,  like  black  ore  of  antimony,  was  mixed  with  char- 
ooal  pounded,  and  the  chimney  filled  with  the  mixture ;  and  as  it  ftlls  and 
consolidates,  more  is  added  from  above.  The  fire,  ouce  lighted,  is  kept 
.  fierce,  by  means  of  two  pair  of  bellows^  each  made  of  a  goat's  ddn,  fixed  in 
some  way  to  the  stone  stage,  and  filled  tiurough  apertures  do^d  with  rtlm 
as  ours  are.  A  woman  or  boy  sits  between  two  of  these  ddns,  and  raises 
and  compresses  them  alternately  with  the  hand.  Four  audi  skkis  are  diw 
applied  to  each  chimney."    P.  173. 

l?he  iron  is  said  to  be  very  fine,  and  is  m  great  demand  in  the 
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p^,  ax^Bwt^^  1  The?  ^^lis  pJ^tmoed  firom  q^rif^  in  tb« 

Hiils. .,  iP^fiQh  :#q4-  upri^i^t  M'^eft  suqr^and  tbe  vUbige^.  id  large 

gm^eai,i^m^  fr^mJ^.fMf^^  of  U>e]irqit  i^  fs^cpnessed  pil  for  cuTi. 

n^ry  ^S^  Atb^  cU»pie^,puiiiQ^9|.     Thia.is  do^e  by  bruisipg 

the^  ^  ft.>in«dp^mU)j  fQr^ied.py. a.  WQod^p,  mortar  &ied  in.  tbe 

grpun49vWid;aipe^)^,Wtb;A  cro^beam  to  whiob  a  couple  x>f  bul- 

lo4^;iuj$:i^tMi^bed.  .'TbepiMsfr^^apt^  pure,  apd  edible*     la 

a  d^o#|ild*  j(d9hlyr¥)Gpd^  d^U»  ,we?p  fiWP>  oiijthe.  course  pf  a 

Uixtenty^.mf^^nfm9ri^U%,i9(^  h^pw,  the  q^ier  in  succession. 

Th^ifsus^jo^  ik^A^f^iffticjtpioj^pii^ii^  jU>  exhibit  the  i^ame  features 

as  w&^  ^ffi^k^'V^ox^ Miii^  e«fit  and  th^  south  part  of  the 

jqurney;  but  along  with  the  European  trees  already  noticed,  the 

aldec  vai^d  ith^  popicir  "Wfire  f^w  observed,     Tba  parly  were  over- 

takm:hffr.9^^^o|^mi    Tk^.  bft^  q{  the  morning  condensed  and 

de^p^D^;  ^lack,  hQfivy  clouds  came  rolling  firom  the  north-west, 

wjuch  «t  J^gtb  ibiirst  with  p^als  of  thunder  i^verberated  from 

cliff  tPi^li^^  wii^^a^^Uiog.  mc^ificencei.    When  the  storm  ceav 

ed,  a  grand  scene  opened.    Around  ^wi|^  a  dark  forest,  and  on 

eidinr  i|iaiid«  deep  valley ;  the  ^JB^t  of  the  stormy  light  of  the 

setting  sttti  ^n  tiie  wild  and  ixiassy  sdmninding  objects,  opposed 

to  'fii^,  ^°^>,  .^^9L^^  %ht  of  the  show  on  the  other  band»  tormed 

ad'  eif  qju^W  i^icbi  extraordinary  cpij^rast^    , 

At  J&3i»baBieiB,  thecftpital  of  apetty  slaite of  the>same  name, 
die  p^ati^  w>epeijii«lediby^tb<» Sana <»r (cbieft  be  waestout,  short, 
and  dark  ;  |^ore  a  dress  of  flowered  s!lk,  Utid  was  a  man  of  ra- 
ther  ktiblBlept'esence.  Hb  house'  w^as  in  the  Chinese  fashion, 
surroto'i^^  with  wokxlen  balccmics,  c^s^cl  in  with  neatly-carved 
screeiisj/'  One  of  the  ladies  appeared  tot  a  moment  at  an  open 
windo1«rl:"*Her  iioinpleiion  was  yellow,  like  that  of  a  mulatto. 
The  descent  fj^oni  this  place  to  the  banks  of  the  Sutleje  is  prodi- 
giously  ate^,  andi^e^ny^hreetniles  in  length.  The  last  mile 
is  a  continued 'fliglit  of  nnegular  steps,  with  little  variation  or 
tunung,  foTxavog  a  staircase  of  frightful  aspect  The  Sutleje 
runs  oveic  ledges  of.  rock^  which  divide  it  into  pools  and  rapids. 
On  its  bso^s  aiie  the  huts  of  those  natives  who  gain  a  scittity 
subsistence  by  washing  its  sands  for  gold.  The  hills  on  the 
north  bank  **  in  the  Cooloo  country  are  barren,  brown,  burnt 
'^  up,  and  rocky,  unenlivened  by  wood  or  cultivation.'"  This 
iver,  which  goes  to  augment  the  Indus,  is  supposed  to  flow 
jrom  a  lake  on  the  north  side  of  the  snowy  rancre ;  so  that  it  has 
I  very  long  course  among  the  mountains.  It  is  a  sacred  stream 
leLd  in  veneration  by  the  votaries  of  Msdiadeo,  one  of  the  names 
>f  Seeva. 

While  the  political  agent  waited  for  orders  from  Govern- 
uenty  our  author  employed  the  leisure  thereby  afibrded,  to  corn- 
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mit  to  paper  his  remarks  on  the  country  and  the  natives,  as  far 
as  they  had  come  under  his  observation*  He  has  notlung  good 
to  say  of  the  semi-barbarians  of  the  mountains ;  they  are  wild, 
hasty,  and  prone  to  excess ;  they  are  cunning,  treacherous,  and 
revengeful ;  they  are  lazy,  indolent,  and,  till  roused,  remarkable 
for  apathy.  Nor  do  these  unfavourable  features  charactenze 
the  lower  orders  alone ;  the  chiefs  are  equally  uncertfdn,  waver- 
ing, and  meanly  cautious.  In  the  most  important  transactions 
they  vacillate,  change,  and  negotiate  with  a  treacherous  policy. 
A  grinding  tyranny  has  ^ven  nse  to  these  qualities,  and  depress- 
ed the  generous  free  spirit  that  commonly  marks  the  Highland- 
er. There  are,  however,  some  districts  where  this  spirit  is  not 
completely  quenched.  In  general,  the  farther  removed  from  the 
plains,  the  heat,  and  the  more  accessible  parts  of  the  country, 
the  higher  does  the  native  seem  to  rise  in  activity  of  mind  ainl 
body. .  The  inhabitants  of  Sirmore  have  a  mean  degraded  look ; 
but  the  men  of  Joobul  and  Bischur  exhibit  a  brisk  agility. 

^^  The  jacket  of  coarse  woollen  covering  the  body  amply  and  warmly^  with 
its  philibeg-like  skbrts ;  the  stout  coarse  trowsers^  and  plaid-like  wrapper 
and  waistcloth^  with  the  snug  black  bonnet^  which  forms  (form)  the  dress 
of  all  those  who  are  not  the  very  lowest,  gives  (give)  a  comfortable  home- 
spun air  to  the  persons  of  the  former^  that  foircibly  contrasts  with  the  tawdry 
cotton  rags  of  the  latter."    .P.  205.  ^  .      .    •      . 

iThe  wpni^n  do  not  improve  in  the  high^  districts^  in  propor- 
tion as  the  men.  They  wear  also  a  woollen  dress^  wil}i  some 
peculiarity  i^  its  form ;  their  hair,  is  twisted  up  in  long  thick 
rolls,  ornamented  with  red  wool  hanging  down  Uieir  backs ;  and 
they  are  decked  out  with  a  profusion  of  beads  on  their  neck  and 
breast,  and  of  rings  in  their  nose  and  ears,  as  well  as  on  their 
fingers,  arms,  toes,  and  ancles. .  Wives  are  purchased  from  their 
parents  at  different  price$,  according  to  their  rank;  and  several 
tnrothers  club  their  shares,  and  buy  one  in  common.  The  author 
confesses  his  inability  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  revolting  cus- 
tom, and  Sjeems  ignorant  that  Montesquieu  thought  it  to  origi- 
nate in'"  a  fear  of  the  poverty  arising  from  a  large  family;'*— 
or  that  Turner,  in  his  Account  of  his  Embassy  to  Tibet,  where 
the  custom  is  general,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  arose 
from  the  fear  of  a  population  too  great  for  an  unfertile  country. 
This,  though  not  quite  satisfactory,  is  greatly  more  plauable 
than  the  notion  of  our  author,  that  the  practice  arose,  and  is 
continued,  from  each  individual  male  not  having  the  means  of 
purchasing  a  wife  for  himself  alone ;  for,  as  he  observes,  the 
lady,  if  not  maintained  by  a  husband,  must  remain  a  burden  to 
her  parents-— a  circumstance  calculated  to  dispose  them  to  part 
with  her  on  easy  terms.  We  are  not  without  suspicion,  that  this 
most  indelicate  custom  may  be  the  offspring  of  depravity  induced 
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l)y  the  religious  institutions  of  the  country,  and  perpetuated  by 
imitation.  The  eldest  only  of  Brahmin  brothers  marries ;  the 
rest  cohabit  with  Nair  women,  among  whom  it  is  the  custom  for 
each  to  attach  to  herself  several  males.  Mr.  B.  Eraser  asks 
what  becomes  of  the  unmarried  females ;-— a  question  to  which 
he  never  could  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer.  The  chieftains  in- 
dulge in  polygamy,  and  some  of  the  female  children  are  sold  as 
slaves ;  and  he  is  disposed  to  think  this  guilty  traffic  is  carried 
on  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  natives  are  willing  to  admit. 

The  people,  so  degraded  in  morals,  evince  considerable  ad- 
vancement in  civilization.  The  soil  is  extensively,  judiciously, 
and  even  tastefully  cultivated.  Their  houses  are  firmly  built  of 
stone,  and  roofed  with  slate.  The  lower  story  is  devoted  to  cat- 
tle and  lumber ;  and  the  upper  is  occupied  by  the  family.  The 
rooms  are  never  large,  but  they  are  floored  with  well  smoothed 
planks ;  the  walls  are  plastered,  white-washed,  and  ornamented 
with  red  figures.  The  choolah,  or  fire-place,  is  always  in  the 
middle  of  the  room ;  and  around,  the  ramily  sleep  on  a  bed  of 
grass,  under  one  blanket.  Vessels,  boxes,  and  jars  of  various 
sorts,  and  for  particular  purposes,  comprise  the  furniture.  The 
houses  are  entered  by  a  small  door,  and  the  ascent  to  the  upper 
story  is  by  a  notched  stick.  Little  light  is  admitted  into  them, 
and  the  smoke  is  left  to  escape  as  it  can.  <^  The  habitations  of 
^^  these  people  are  always  in  villages ;  a  single  insulated  house 
"  is  never  seen,  or  very  rarely.''  In  every  village  there  is  a  man 
to  whom  great  deference  is  paid,  and  all  disputes  referred — who, 
in  short,  is  chief,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  Seana. 

After  a  halt  of  three  days,  the  party  recommenced  their  march 
through  a  country  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  already  describ- 
ed. The  ranas  of  the  petty  states  through  which  they  passed 
visited  them  to  pay  their  respects,  to  make  complaints,  or  to  pre- 
fer petitions.  On  a  small  stream  they  found  a  water-mill,  con- 
structed for  turning  wood,  at  which  a  man  was  making  wooden 
cups,  to  be  sent  to  China.  They  met  also  an  old  man  with  a 
brass  box  of  curious  fashion,  in  which  was  a  god  presented  to 
him  by  the  Grand  Lama,  to  whom  he  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage. 
The  author  bought  this  deity  for  eight  rupees,  avarice  getting 
the  better  of  the  pilgrim's  devotion.  Having  returned  to  the 
banks  of  the  Sutleje,  they  arrived  on  the  13th  of  June,  by  a  very 
rough  road,  at  Rampore,  the  capital  of  Seran.  This  town  rises  in 
tiers  of  streets,  while  the  river  dashes  and  foams  below,  and  the 
mountains  hang  over  it  in  frightful  precipices.  It  was  once  a 
flourishing  place,  but  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay. 

"  A  communication  is  here  kept  up  across  the  Sutlij  by  means  of  that  sin- 
gular and  dangerous  kind  of  a  bridge  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  whicb^  in  the 
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Wk,h  termed  tLfhoolOk  At «oind  eomrenleiit  fpot^  w]K»e  t&etffer  U  ranHbi^ 
narrow,  and  the  rodcs  on  dther  side  overhang  the  stream^  a  stout'b<^  of 
wood  18  iSxed  hoiizontaHy  upon  or  befaihd  tWo  istrong  st^es  thatr'ai'e^dilVeQ 
into  ibe  banks  on  each  side  of  the  water;  and  round  these %e«itti'']Hpei  fire 
Btndaed,  extending  fmm  the  one  to  te  otSieor  across  the  rxfe^/and^^  are 
hauled  tig}it  and  kept  Iq  their  place  hy  a  sort  cdf  whidlass.  Thetcff^vi^ 
in  fonnii^  this  hridl^e  is  generally  from  two  to  three  inches  in'pircnmfe- 
rence,  and  at  least  nnie  or  ten  times  crossed  to  make  it  secrire*  Tius  ikSi/^ 
turn  of  xbpes  is  traversed  bv  a  block  of  wood  hollow^  into  a  «enud^Mar 
grotv^laige  amiif^t»sm.eemiy  ^kmgit, 

aaifiepided^  |6nBiBe*le»py  t^  frUm  paasengey^  acft  thema^we^,  iiUNpi^g 
its  iQvper  parts  wit^  their  Bands  to  keep  themselves  st^y  i  a  Ij^  ^jquito 
the  wooden  block  at  each  end,  and  extending  to  each  banl^  serves  to  naul  iL 
md  the  passenger  attached  to  it,  from  one  side  of  the  rmr  to  l3ie  o^^. 
T.260.  '  •  ••    r^-' 

Our  aiitbar 'does  nol  exoA  aftdescriptioni;  «i&d  nnfmrithtifgTiiiB^ 
tbedrcumstmtiii  minutaiess  of  tins  account  of  -  tbe  jlioQis,  it 
fiols  toconver  a deartdeaof iliat specbsof bndge»  jHs ia,  haw* 
evor,  an  excellent  drawer,  and  among  theenUecdon of  abelehes 
whidi  heiteok  of  ihm  nemarkable  jcenes  pifflcfited  id  !»•  viev  dur- 
mg  thiajourtiejrs  and  which  he  baa  puUished,at|Nitetfllj,iB  one 
of'ibe  j'boQfav<aDd)to  it  we  would  .advise  sueh.of  oociroadenas 
wisb'tb^  ^qvlalstaiid  iti  oanstructioQ  to  .hayoorecOHiaei:.  Fjrcm  a 
Mnmnyjdf  ^  noDfiscolleetion  diey  wiUralio  be.Bndil6dfiar<fi>EBia 
kmnr^  distkictLiiotUti  of  tbe.  safaliiiie  and  :thoiieaati&h  oipgecCa  of 
UppeellidiAiifaencan  bedariTed  etjAier  fooottheaiithar's tcxUaaa 
detail  or  our  brief  abstract.  Mr.  B.  Fraacr'  ig;-aipaiwoiwtei3brer 
of  apkiadicl^se^^ ;  mnd  his  tour  seems  to  hawbeeft^ linder- 

hiinpel^V.  i!?^pi^et,  however,  that  the  drawinga  toJK^fqfii^^ 
rW'iiffeiaOiUwis^Aibie^  tbeir.ppce  being  upwmis  pf  ]US|^Ki >  .> 
Wef'hope  the  fbiiowingpietuve  is  greatly  ovcgchai^ffaiLl  ix*t  * 
^^T^ehdtabiMiilis^ofNswiiraiidTedtiir  (faltojts^itt  tktfiifO^teftPlhPBis- 
dnir)  aire  tioWfbus  for  li^ailiif  <tf  cfaavaieter^vvn  in  titit  coaatiy^  whitte  afi^ne 
bad.    Thev' are  revengeful  and  tseaclieroiLs^  defid^tiA>amgood'i^6s(Ktia^ 
abandoned  in  tuforali^  and  tf dooft  in  their  hMt^ '  As  liphrMf  id>f  mb'Savage 
indiffeilgidi^ wlOi  wMdi  Am  hiole  <m  the  liftt of  sinotlifeiV  mkmf9isi^6Si^i 
aheiiding;  h^nakbleDd,  itU<safid^  llisttnetewiuitotitiess>«if  I'^tte'v^is- 
daee  tbecfe-bneof  puttiiigE  fJOim  eroatmp  lo  deadly  ouerdylto  the  «aiii- 
factum  of  sedng^  the  blood  llow^  and  of  maildng  ihe  k^  stniggjea  of  Uieir 
▼icthn;  ci^  some  facts  (hat  came  imder  our  observ«tlott<tf  a  tantasnoiiiiCiia- 
ture^  ^ve  «m  m^di  veaaon  for  believing  theass^tion^  bs>ibniidedin  tmtk. 
Feau&  dutttity  is  here  quite  mdoMywn ;  and  nntrder^  4dttbeiyi  aai^vtnge 
of  every  kind  are  h«fe  n^oded  wHk  indifl^enoew"    P*  S6r. 

The  ascendancy  of  the  British  is  regarded  as  a  happy  event 
**  We  shall  now,"  say  the  inhabitants,  *«  live  and  improve,  and  be 
raised  from  beasts  to  men.*"*  The  agriculture  is  similar  to  that 
already  described.  Iron,  lead,  and  probably  copper  are  found 
in  the  state.  They  excel  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  hills  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  of  sever^  sorts. 
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"  The  thxead  is  sf^un,  and  (k^  ploth  is  wqv^  by  the  hand*  The  woof  being . 
extended  upon  two  sticks  placed  at  a  distance  corresponding  with  the  length  of 
the  web,  the  alternate  threads  are  separated  froi)a  each  otner  bj  a  succession 
of  small  ]pkces  of  B]DQOoCh  wood^  that  are  alternately  placed  and  wlth^wn 
as  the  warp  is  pas^  betwioen*  A  sing^«  fran^  formed  of  split  bamboo  is  .em« 
plojred^  through  which  the  threads  ^e  passed^  to  keep  them  separate.  I 
beheve  that  there  is  no  machinery  of  greater  complication  used.  Nothing 
more  nearly  approaching  to  a  loom  is  used  throughout  the  hills."    P.  27i. 

The  direct  commerce  of  this  and  the  other  hill  states  consists 
in  tbe  importation  of  gugfa*,  cloths,  indigo,  and  metallic  utensils ; 
for  which  are  gi^^n  ifon^  blankets,  opium,  tobacco,  musk,  bhang, 
and  turmeric.  The  same  commodities,  with  corn,  ghee,  and 
wooden  cups,  are  sent  to  Bootan,  for  which,  salt,  tea,  wool,  Chi- 
pese  cloths,  borax,  and  musk  are  obtained.  The  author  thinks 
s1|awi-waol  might  be  brought  through  this  country  to  Ikigland. 
A  &w  hundred  maunds,  he  was  tokl^  might  be  produced ;  but  if 
large  quantities  wene  wanted?  reference  bdioved  te  be  made  to 
the  Chinese  authorities. 

The  party  lef t  Rampore  on  the  Ijfthof  June,  with  the  view  of 
trainBg  the  £utlqe  to  its  remotest  souvce;  but  that  'design  was 
reodnicd  abortite,  by  the  arraval  of  orders  from  the  goT^rnment 
fortfae  author^s  brother  to  retura  and  assume  the'^ange  of  Gur- 
whsdand ha^dMrs.  Instead,  therefoc®,  of  ascKiidiog  the  river, 
the^'beg^n  to  retrace  their  step6i;f'  and  in  the "oaune^f  their 
joiiriiBy^  >an  incidetit  oocurved  iuustradvc  of  the  fiftatelof.  sodety 
indKseftflevatedr^oiis*   '  i.      i 

*^  €)lin«0f«iit43oaitimied  very  shaiip  during  aTisry  hotd^y^  f^  ntm  (near* 
1y)  tfro  mQfs  ;  w^e^  w#  lu^t^d  fit  a  village  jiax^  ^tx^  ^^^j^  wjiino^cal 
uispute  was  hrougtt  hefore  us  for  adjudication.  Ojie  of  the  phobrkas  now 
in  our  pirty  had,  it  seems^  purchased  a  wife  from  a  Zemindar  of  this  village 
(his  daughtel')  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  rupeenj  bat  en  cxmditieil  thaKrhe'shoald 
remain  in  die  ciRxiUary  with  het  and  her  relatiQns  $  this  ww$  now.  Jakipo«^ble> 
theGhosrM  pow^waa^nnibilated,  and  he  had  noindi9iltipii,JH>tfen)aan'h&- 
hind,  but  desired  tp  cai^y  bi^i  wife  along  with  tum  »  to  tibii^  t^  lather  olject- 
ed,  and  not  only  relused  to  aUow  his  child  to  go  along  wiih  her  hu^band^  but 
also  objected  to  refund  the  money  for  which  she  was  piuK^aaed.  It  was  a 
ddkate  question  to  i«terfee  in,  and  aUber  all  parities  had  been  heard,  it  was 
agieei  to  n£eg  the  aalQert  te  the  deoinon  of  the  lady  h9«iej£,  She  was  about 
twelve  years  of  age^  aiad  by  no  means  hand8on^e;.s)^  declined  to  proc^ 
with  the  man«  ami  ao  the  dispute  was  terminated  The  gentleman  be- 
haved very  philosophically  on  the  oecasion,  honestly  ^confessing  that  he  re- 
gretted the  £dmm  of  the  fifteen  ropees,  and  of  the  clothes  he  had  given  her, 
uece  than  that  of  tiie  lady ;  but  as  he  had  had  twelve  months  possession  of 
her,  it  was  judged  thai  he  had  in  smie  aort  nosiyed  compensation  for  his  ex-* 
pease,"    P.  369. 

On  the  9th  of  July  the  party  reached  again  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna ;  and  as  the  author  bad  been  disappointed  of  going  to  th^ 
source  of  the  Sutleje,  he  resolved  to  avfiul  himself  of  the  opportuni- 
ty afforded  him  of  visiting  that  of  the  Jumna.  With  sixty  peo- 
ple, ^nd  provisions  for  several  days,  he  separated  from  his  pro- 
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ther,  in  whose  train  he  had  hitherto  travelled,  and  began  his 
iourney  to  Jumnotree,  one  of  the  holy  places  of  the  Hindoo  re- 
ligion.    He  had  neither  thermometer,  nor  barometer,  nor  instru- 
ment  of  any  kind,  except  a  surveying  compass  on  a  tripod,  a 
small  pocket  compass,  and  a  perambulatol*.     Thus  accompanied 
and  equipped,  he  commenced  his  journey  on  the  10th.     The 
road  winds  along  the  deep  indentings  of  the  ravines  and  valleys 
that  furrow  the  mountains,  and  pour  th(?ir  streiims  Into  the  Jum- 
na far  below ;  at  times  it  is  varied  by  sharp  ascents  and  d^sbtots, 
and  passes  through  several  villages,  but  the  cultivation  is' ni^ther 
extensive  nor  promi^ng.      As  the  party  advanced,  th^  glodlmj 
and  rugged  wudness  of  the  scene'increased  around  them.    In  the. 
dark  glen  of  Palia  Gadh,  "  little  is  to  be  seen  except  darkrocl^; 
"  wood  only  fringes  th^  Ipwer  parts  of  the  water's  edge;,  p^lu^ps 
*'  the  $pots  a«d  iitrealu»  of  snow  contrasting  with  the  geii0riil> 
<<  blackness  of  tbe  scene,  heighten  the  appeuwice  of  desolate. 
*^  No  living  thing  is  seen,  no  motion  but  that  of  the  waters,  no 
^<  sound  but  their  roar..    Such  a  spot  is  suited  to  engender,  sur. 
*'  perstition,  and  here  it  is  accordingly  found  in  full  gvewth. 
««  Afany  wild  traditions. are  preserved,  and  many  extrKvagniii 
«V&U¥rieA  fire  related;  of  iu'^    Here  u*e  the  haunts  of^  deud^jmc^' 
spiiuCs ;  they  arie  believed  to  have  a  strong  predUeotionfar^bftiiiii]^' 
an4iboj;h  mal«»  and  females  in  whom  this  quaUty  is  &>und9<)iiif^> 
car;fWd  )Qff .  when  they  imprudently  put  themselves  imdu^jpoiMri 
of  th^^e  ioaggrpof eal-  beiogSi     The  village  of  Palia  Ga^h  Js  li&m- 
oonmdevabie'^09,  but  its  inhabitants  are  remsurkable  for  Aie$am^' 
ncs9,af  th^ir  bomplexion&    Above  this  village  are  faDt4i|^n^, 
strgngly^iv^pregnated  with  acid.     The  Jumna  is  bet0>a(  Jisiall 
bul^  I  irapid  .'iaoutttian.torrent ; .  the  span  of  a  bridge,  by  > wbidbdt  m^ 
crossed  is  spt  iskQce  than  from  fifteen  to  seventfwci  fertq:^  thtt 
stream  foams  about  six  feet  below  it,  and  is  so  violent  thatrnir 
chaoce.of  escape  would  remain  to  any  one  who  mig];it  fall  into  it' 
At  Cursalee,  the  highest  village  in  this  glen^is  hel4  an  annual 
solemnity  4  and  at  this  time  a  giseat  coiieourseiof '<f)eopleha(ili«sk 
sembled  for  its  celebration.     The  chief  design  of  the  institution;* 
is  the  cer^npnY  of  >vashing  the  gods  in  the  sacred  stream  of  tfife 
Juxpna ;  but  itjais  as  accompanied  with  a  great  variety  of  other 
ritea^ during. several,  auccessiv^e  days.     The  Seana,  the  Pundit^ 
and  Brahn)ins  of  Jua^ootree^  with  many  attendants,  came  out  to 
meet  our^  traveller  and  his  suite.     "  The  Pundit,  a  mean  dirty 
<«  looking,  fellow,  dad  like  the  rest  in  coarse  blankets,  came  for- 
**  ward  and  insisted  on  marking  my  head  with  the  sacred  yellow.^ 
While  the  festival  lasts,  which  we  nave  just  mentioned^  the  peo. 
pie  dance  to  the  sound  of  strange  music,  and  intoxicate  them- 
selves with  a  vile  sort  of  spirit  sharpened  by  pepper  ;  holy  as  the 
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place  is,  little  r€;^ard  is  paid  to  the  privations  and  austerities  of 
the  Hindoo  religion.  All  classes  and  casts  of  people,  Brahmins 
not  excepted,  eat  every  sort  of  meat  except  beef,  and  drink 
spiritous  liquors  to  excess.  The  natives  have  stout  well  made 
figures ;  their  complexions  are  comparatively  fair,  though  sun- 
burnt ;  their  eyes  are  frequently  blue ;  ^nd  th^ir  hair  and  beards 
curied,  and  of  s^  light  red  colour. 

On  the  1 5th  of  July, .  the  j>arty  reached  the  spot  pointed  ou^ 
to  them  as  Jumnotree.  This  is  not  far  below  an  inaccessible 
basin,  ,iut6  which  a  number  of  torrents,  formed  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow  on  the  brow  of  the  huge  mountain. Bunderpouch,  pour 
theij:  waters. 

'^  Between  the  two  banks,  the  view  is  closed  by  the  breast  of  the  mountain, 
which  is  of  vivid  green  from  perpetual  moisture,  and  is  furrowed  by  time, 
and  the  torrents,  into  numberless  ravines  ;  and  down  these  ravines  are  seen 
tridclin^  the  numerous  soucees  of  this  branch  of  the*  JmntiA^  Above  thia 
green  bank^  rugged,  bare»  and  dark  rocky  cliffs  arise,  and  the  deep  calm  beds 
and  cliffs  of  snow  towering  above  all  finish  the  picture.  Noble  rocks  of  va- 
ried hues  and  forms,  crowned  with  luxuriant  dark  foilage,  and  the  stream 
foaming' from  rock  to  rock  forms  (form)  a  Idreground  not  unWorthy  of 
it."    P*'4«8.  •  ^  r 

Much  hot  water  issues  from  the  rocks,  but  though  of  a  scalds 
ing  tewperailure,  it  ispure^  transparent,  and  tasteless.  •  The  au^ 
thor  bathed,,  was. prayed  oyer,  and  paid  the  Pundit  his  dues.  Ii» 
addition  to  the  other  iEluropeoii  plants,  common  throughout  the 
whole  ofithis  hilly  tracty  aJblack  currant  bush  was  recognized  with 
no  gmall  delight.  After  the  performance  of  the  religious  cere^ 
monies,  the  stream  suddenly  increased— a  circum^ance  which' 
the  Pundit  interpreted  as  a  favourable  omen;  but  which  Mr. 
B.  Fraser  attributes  more  philosophically  to  a  change  of  tempera^ 
tuce,  accelerating  the  dissolution  of  the  snow.  :The  only  female 
of  the  party,  supported  by  her  piety  and  vigorcrus  constitutionj 
sustcuned  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  in  a  surprising  manner* 
She  never  com.plained,  never  fell  behjnd,  was  always  in  good 
humour,  prepared  her  husband^s  Ibod,  and. attended  him  like  a 
serv^mt;  .livhue'.te,  it  is  added,  was  kind  and  good  to  h&c^  in  re* 
turn;  •  • 

The  author  having  resolved  to.  extend  his  journey  to  Gan- 
gotree,  made  inquiry  concerning  the  roads  thither ;  and  was  told 
that  there  were  two,  the  safest  of  which  could  not  be  accomphsh- 
ed  in  less  than  thirteen  days  ;  and  that  the  other,  though  greatly 
shorter,  was  desert  and  wearisome,  and  dangerous,  from  poison- 
ed air  mixed  with  the  atmosphere.  But,  as  our  traveller  was 
anxious  to  save  time,  he  chose  the  shorter  route,  and  forthwith 
began  his  march.  The  ground  traversed  was  very  elevated,  and 
J"ose  as  the  party  advanced  eastward  from  the  village  of  Cursalee, 
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from  which  they  started  on  the   18th,    Daring  the  first  day"** 
journey^  the  face  of  the  hill  was  c»vered  with  short  gras^  i^oun- 
tain  flowers^  stunted  birches,  and  heeth  or  hefifther,  forming  a 
scene  ettremely  like  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  df  Scotland. 
This  latter  plants— the  mu<^h  kived  and  long  fooked  for  remem- 
brancer of  the  <<  land  of  br9wn  heath,  and  shiiggy  wood^^  was 
hailed  hf  Ae  autkcnr  with  lively  joy.    ^^  I  plucked  it,^  hfe  saiys. 
<^  placea  itm  my  hat  with  a  delight^  that  I  believe  niuch'anhtised 
<<  my  attendants.^    The  juniper  \^as  alto  itoitimon.    Iii    the 
course  of  tii6  day^the  cocoes  or  bei&r^^  were  affectedly  the 
seran  or  fMnson  ui  the  air,  from  the  fidweft,  as  tihey  hm^ed. 
They  suiijt<tindet  their  loads,  and  lay  sick  and  tweatfifess.    Next 
day^  Uie  atttbor  vf^  hinwelf  afftoted,  experiencing  oppression  in 
breotbing^rasrif 'froift  want  of  sirt  and  he  rightly  attributed  the 
disol^  lo^tbc  mriAed'9lM0  of  the  atmosphere.    The  trigb^  was 
spenjC  in 'the  bp^n  air,  under  the  shelter  of  trees^  or  in  caves  erf* 
th4  rock«    JOa  Ae  IStii,  the  banks  of  Bbagiruttee,  a  priiiripal 
branch  uf  the  Ganges^  were  reached.    Th^y  have  less  beauty  and 
moTQ.  Jbtsror;  more  to  kispire  dread,  and  less  to  captivate  than 
those  of  the]JiHmid  or  Sutieje:'  The  baifksdf  tUe  Sutleje  areVown, 
Jt4rreii,.ste9jp^'  aiid  roek^j  bat  -wnat  the  gntiidetlr  misSng  ftom 
Jofty  precipices  or  fringing  wood.     Those  of  the  Jumna,  though 
jtQCKjjTy  rpn^ipiCdos  wd  fiSd,  are  yet  woody,  gireen,  and  varied 
with  sbm^'tldping  face^,  rich  with  cultivation  and  verduie.    But 
^le  tibfinliiihs  Yh^ugh  which  the  Bbagiruttee  foaias  and  dashes 
l^rc'mpri?  Ipfty  and  bare^  the  region  is  higher  and  nK>re'fiade. 
ajlient;^  and  the -river  is  wider  and  deeper.     '*The  wB^^'^ne 
"^^^astobdambdn  the  timd;  an  nidefinite  idea  oi^  dosert^soii- 
«*''ttt<Jej  iskftd  helplessne&s  steals  over  it ;  weare,  as  it  were,  shut  out 
^«  froui  the  world,  and  feel  our  nothingness.^  '  At  the  >^iHi^  of 
Puralee,  a.  goosebenry  bush  was  observed,  Brit  tH?d  and  i^lAu 
ed«    The  rnggedness  of  the  scenery  increased  evefy' step  of  the 

Erogr^s:    T^ie  riter,  nt  tfie  depth  of  more  tlmn  .^  hundred  yiqds 
tJoV  )3ie  i*6ad,  is  closely  p^^fined  between:  two  windiii^^imi^  of 
solid  rock,  and  tumbles  over  a  succession  6f  falls  wifh'  J'ii^^^^ui 
Boise.    BhyMn  Ohatfttee,  Wherd  the  •Thahnevie  ^9101?  fc  |^a- 
girattee^  fVom'the  north-east,  U  a  terrible  placQ,'    ji^tfa  stf^Hits 
run  in  <;basins,  the  depth,  narrowness,  ana  'ruffged  wiihhiifiis  of 
w'Wcft  it' Is  impossilileto  describe.    Between  5i«a  ils^  Amst  a 
lo^y  cr^  like  a  wed^e,  equal  in  height  a.nd  s^tage  amiebt  to 
tfhdse  that  pii  either  si<le  tower  above  the,  torrenls.  -  The  ^distant 
blacft  cliffs^  topped  with  loftjr  peaks  of  ^snow,  'a*e  discerned, 
shiittiii^  up  the  view  of  the  ravines  when  the  clouds  permit  diem 
to  ajiiipeaf.     The  trees  shooting  up  like  arrows  from  .their  mots, 
casting  fantastic  boughs  athwart  the  dell,  or  stretdiing  their 
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gip^y\mi  dry  ai9sm  fike  g^ntic  skfletons,  liaxmonize  in  a  sur- 
p)ri$ing  .iQimQer  with  the  surrotindiiig  objects  Iknmediatelj 
above  Uie  junction  of  tb^  ton^ntS)  a  crazy  wooden  bxMge  is 
fhirowi)  ^eTQ9s  the  Bhi^uttoe;  and  diere,  under  an  Ofertiang- 
iDg,ip^  yaocsiuip  ifi  peEfpiuk^  to  BhTram-fc-a  stone  hnage  paint- 
ecLr9^'  '  'ihe  ^ly  beard  J^yers,  bathed^  and  ate  bread  baked 
by  tliie  Br^mmi^  pvepai^rjr  to  the  great  and  eiiectaal  ablu- 
tions ati  xhelio&eT  .G^gptr)^*  AdwaiMmg  fVom  this  place,  they 
had.a  vi»  of  Rofidroo^Himftl4f^<<  a  .pIrMigw  of  bare 

^«  rqf^4n^e>top  qf  ^hUh.js.^nviela^iGdiin  aum.^  '  The  qxit  catted 
GaajQ^reeis  ajpproacl^ed^thftoughi  jA  labyrinth  of  enormous  mass- 
es >of*^^^te.  Forincor]^,  «4>hQjaseifiiade  with; :  hands  was  pro^ 
vi^j^fpi:  tKe  worship  of  the  Deity  t  j^of  iaterj^m,  a  temple^ 
\h^  s^ti^  0£  Which  is  ^^' precisely  on^tha  snared -stoneioti^whlbh 
«^  ^hagiruttee  used  to  woi^i^ip  Mahadeo/^  hteis  beeik'ei^et^d.  It 
<<  i^,a  small  buildkig  of  a  square  shdpe,  about  19  fedt'high,  and 
*^  rq^iodin^.in^  in  the- usual  hnA  <«f*pagbdas^  to  the  tof).  It  is 
♦<^amwpiaip^  painted  white,. >?ith  rmmonldiags.  Thd  si^ene, 
<«  thojj^gh  awfivl,  is  not  so  horrid  as  around  )Bhy ram  Ohauttee.'^ 
^e' author's, reflections  at  tjbta'|>Iaiwiiif  Hindoo ^suj^lstldott;  to 
which /jap  ^i^ropean  had  bc[fore  pekietnU)ed/)do  hrnddr-rnhk 
heart  "!..'.  :  ...:-.    -j^.  ;,,;,.;  ,.•  :-^f:..! 

'^^  It  ak  qi&jf'  he  remarics^  ''  to  writf  of  roeki^  And  ^iild8>fcfottffregllt»'liiid 
pricSf)ii^^  it  is  easy  lo  tell  of  the  awe  sucb.fic$iL^  iivn«^»*.[|(ls^(iS^l<slaQiA 
these  d^mp^dns  are  common  and  hackneyed.  But  it  is  x^ot  |sp  ^^fp^ls^  pt 
nte^sbrefy  aotvery  possible,  to  convey  an  adequ'a^  idea  of  tlie  stern  and 
iiag^pd.wa^fF^8onie  scenes;  to  palm  the^  loiDriy  desei^e^,  6f  d^crfl^ 
the  unaenn^bjie^iifnfistion  of  reter^neo  and.dte«i  t&sti steak cT^^  tke'itiitiA 
whtfe  <Mt^Snmlatihg  the  death-like  ghastly  cahT^^th^fii^idi^'Orv^  tih«naEi;'»ad 
whem  at*1wiitih>  ntomttit  we  remember  our  homes,  our  fp^ds,  owt  §^^^^^m, 
and^alllsQCkiLiateroimrBe  with  our  Mlows,  and  fed  bur  present  solit^de^f  ai)d 
far,di/8fmce ih>^'9iU  fhese  dear  ties,,  how  viiin  ia  it  to  tstiive  all  Aida^i^uop^l 
Snndy  puc)i a iKceo^is 4Srimgotne^  Nor  isilJnBependent  uf, Ao  natiire^tf 
the'slLrroundin^  scenery,  a  spot  which  ligKMi^r'i^^liHlih  powfrfid  feeliti|^ 
We  WeiM  tiWi^'  the  centre  of  the  stupendous  Him^a>  thetoftiest^  flii4.per«* 
hofR-  tb^rthost  tugged  range  of  mountains  in  ih6  worldi  We  were  at  ith^ 
lLckno>wied^flin]JDcc  of  that  noble  river,  equally  ati  objedt  of  veheVation,  aiid 
a  sojipceiof  fertility>.pScfWy,  and  opdtence,  to  Hinldbttafti  -J  *hd  we  hkd  now 
re$^^tm  the  holiest  shriw  of  Hindoo  woif^p.wli^^lldseJwly  hlls  coatlda. 
Theke  ate  siirdy  siriklng  consideiiations,  combining  witk«t)ie  sO^ema  giaa« 
doiv  c^  tlie  place  tSd  Move  the  feehngs  strbnglv/    f\ 

Themouhtatn  above  Gangotree  has  five  ^eaks,  called  Boodrqo- 
IIimal&9  Burrumpooree^issenpoorree,  Oodgiiree^Kanta^  and  Soor- 
ga-Hounee.  The  source  of  the  streslth  is  said  to  be  aixiut  fiva 
rnilea  distant,  in  a  south-east  direction  from  the  templ^i  and  to 
be  supplied  by  the  melting  of  the  j^eat  accumulation  of  snow 
which  terminates  the  valley.  The  popular  belief  that  the  Ganges 
issues  from  a  rock  in  the  form  of  a  cow^s  mouth,  is  a  fab]  ^  and 
iraa  treated  as  such  by  the  pundit  to  whom  reference  was  made, 
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as  to  the  origin  of  the  story.  But  the  author  was  told  that  the 
Himala  range  was  formed  by  Mahadeo  to  conceal  himself  from 
his  rebellious  son,  Rawn,  who  had  usurped  the  empire  of  Lun- 
ka;  that  several  rivers  flowed  from  the  head  of  the  God  in  thi$ 
retreat ;  that  the  Brahmins,  called  the  Twelve  Beekhee,  went  in 
search  of  Mahadeo,  but  not  finding  him,  eleven  of  them  went 
to  Cashmere,  and  the  other  named  Jum-Reekhee,  sat  on  a  huge 
rock  in  the  course  of  the  Bhagiruttee,  absorbing  all  its  waters  in 
his  belly ;  and  that  the  goddess  of  the  stream  having  come  to 
worship  Mahadeo,  and  finding  the  river  stopped,  clove  Jum- 
Reekhee  in  two,  and  gave  a  free  passage  to  the  stream.  In  the 
inside  of  the  temple  are  three  images,  one  of  which  was  suppos- 
ed to  represent  the  goddess  Kali.  Every  one  bathed,  and  some 
were  shaved.  Going  round  the  temple  is  a  very  expiatory  exer- 
cise ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  greatest  rogues  performed  it 
with  great  alacrity, — a  notorious  thief  was  unwearied  in  his  per- 
severance. *  The  day  cleared  up  after  bathing — a  circunastance 
regarded  as  a  divine  favour,  as  it  gave  an  opportunity  of  viewing 
the  sacred  cliffs  unveiled. 

On  the  2lst  of  July,  the  party  began  to  return  toward  the 
south.  At  a  place  called  Loarnad-Ee-Sango,  the  bed  of  the 
liver,  is  a  steep  declivity,  half  a  mile  in  length,  over  which  the 
water  tumbles  with  a  noise  like  loud  and  continued  thunder,  in 
a  mass  of  discoloured  foam :  the  efiect  is  grand  but  appalling. 
In  crossing  a  rapid  torrent  some  days  afterwards,  a  cooley  lost 
his  life ;  having  missed  his  step,  he  fell  and  was  hurried  away  by 
the  violence  of  the  current.  A  little  money  given  to  his  brother 
was  found  to  have  a  very  consoling  effect.  On  the  29th  the 
plains  of  Hindostan  burst  full  upon  our  traveller's  view ;  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  SOth  he  arrived  at  Saharunpore. 

The  author**s  geological  remarks  are  entitled  to  no  considera- 
tion ;  and  the  information  wheijice  bis  map  was  constructed,  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  extremely  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  He 
enters  pretty  fully  into  the  discussion,  but  without  the  means  of 
verifying  his  reasoning,  concerning  the  height  of  the  mountains 
which  he  visited,  and  inclines  to  think  that  the  truth  will  he 
found  between  the  low  estimate  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  and 
the  sublime  altitude  of  Messrs.  Webb  and  Colebrooke ;  or  that 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  range  are  from  18,000,  to  J23,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We  have  already  said  that  Mr.  B. 
Fraser  is  a  good  draftsman,  and  his  forte,  as  might  be  expected, 
lies  in  a  quick  perception  of  the  picturesque  in  nature ;  but  he 
is  not  always  happy  in  stating,  by  means  of  language,  that  com- 
bination of  features  by  which  it  is  constituted.  An  unnecessary 
multiplication  of  words,  and  an  injudicious  selection  of  circum- 
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stances  and  dhjects,  ititli  frequent  inaccaracy^  of  ext>reBinon,  are 
his  gr^alest  faults ;  while  the  sensibility,  patriotism,  and  enthit- 
siasm  which  he  everywhere  discovers,  form  his  redeeming  qualities. 
Moreover,  hd  is  the  first  European  that  has  visited  some  df  the 
scehes  which  he  describes,  as,  for  example,  the  far-famed  hdly 
place  Giingptree,  the  narrative  of  his  journejl'  to  which  is^  in  our 
judgment,  the  best  written  and  most  impressive  portion  of  his 
highly  interesting  and  valuable  work.  We  must  once  more 
advert  to  the  affectation  of  almost  all  writers  on  India,  our  ati*. 
thor  not  excepted,  in  regard  to  the  orthography  of  proper  names.' 
Every  author,  it  would  appear,  hunts  after  variety  in  this  respect. 
The  range  of  mountains,  for  example,  to  which  the  present 
article  chiefly  relates,  is  called  by  different  authors  Himnlaleh, 
Himadri,  Himachal,  Himalaya,  and  by  Mr.  B.  Eraser  Hiroftla: 
The  basis  of  the  whole  is  Him,  the  Sanscrit  word  fbr  Snow; 
and  surely  any  one  of  the  above  terms  is  equally  good  as  a 
distinctive  appellation.  This  part  of  India,  as  yet  feo  imperfectly 
known,  is  subjected  at  present  to  a  process  off  scientific  investi^ 
gation  under  the  auspices  of  government.  ^ 


Art,  IV.*— .jI  CrUkal  Eitamination  of  the  First  Principles  of 
Geology;  in  a  Series  of  Essays.  By  6.  B.  'GrIetcnoiichj 
President  of  the  Geological  Society.  F.B.S.  FiDS.  '  Lortt 
don,  1819.  8vo.  Pp.340.  ^  '      /" 

The  task  whicji  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  has/irapbsed 
upon  himself,  is  peculiarly  difficult.     The  subjebt,  in'  Its 'ow*A 
nature  intricate,  is  involved  in  a  great  degree  of  obscurity^  fttrtii 
the  employment  of  ambiguous  or  theoretical  language,  premsu.* 
ture  generalization,  and  the  influence  of  authority.  * 

It  requires  no  ordinary  effort  to  become  acquainted  wiUi  the 
iiam.es  and  discrimijiating  marks  of  simple  minerals,  '  Every  ex-*- 
ernal  character  which  is  employed  to  distinguish  species^  Has  an 
indefinite  range  of  variation,  so  that  the  stifdent,  who  is  compell- 
ed to  derive  his  information  from  books,  mUst  often  remain  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  history  of  the  ininet^l 
under  examination.     This  want  of  specific  character  is  peculiar 
to  the  inorganic  kingdom,  and  arises  from  the  abseti^e  of  the 
vital  principle,  which,  in  the  organized  kingdom,  regulates  thfe  ' 
form,  stipucture,  and  composition  of  each  species,  accdrditofg  to' A* 
uniform  standard.     The  nomenclature  of  simple  minerdh^  iilfle-' 
pendently  altogether  of  the  multiphcation  of  synohimesJ,afteb^ 
sary  consequence  of  the  number  of  inquirers,  can  never"  exhibit 
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tbe  fixed  and  determinate  character  of  that  of  animals  and  Tege- 
tables,  but  must  depend  for  its  purity  and  stability  in  a  great 
measure  on  tradUion.  Error,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  no- 
menclature of  simple  minerals  may  be  committed,  by  observers 
not  having  bad  access  to  arranged  collections. 

The  difficulties  of  mineralogical  nomenclature  increase  when 
we  attempt  to  classify  rocJcs,  Here  the  mineral  species  occur  in 
some  cases,  occup3ang  independent  stations,  in  others,  mixed 
according  to  no  regular  proportion,  constituting  compound  rocks. 
The  same  bed  seldom  continues,  throughout  any  great  extent, 
to  exhibit  the  same  characters,  or  to  contain  the  same  mixture  of 
ingredients.  If  the  mineralogist  has  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing it  in  the  great  scale,  he  may  be  able  to  bestow  upon  it  its 
appropriate  appellation ;  but  if,  from  indolence  or  necessity,  his 
attention  is  confined  to  a  particular  spot,  he  may  give  it  a  name 
which  shall  not  express  its  general  character.  Thus  a  bed  of 
clinkstone  may  in  one  place  contain  imbedded  crystals  of  felspar, 
in  another,  oval  vescicles  filled  with  quartz  or  calcareous  spar,  or 
consist  of  angular  pieces,  like  fragments  of  a  softer  stone.  Ob- 
servers viewing  different  parts  of  this  bed,  may  term  it  clink- 
stone, porphyry,  amygdaloid,  or  tuff* 

But,  independently  of  the  errors,  or  rather  uncertainties,  of  no- 
menclature, arising  from  a  too  confined  or  superficial  view  of  « 
rock,  an  unspeakable  degree  of  confusion  has  been  created  by 
the  employment  of  theoretical  language.  If,  for  example,  in 
that  part  of  a  bed  of  sandstone,  in  contact  with  a  mass  of  green- 
stone, the  granular  structure  has  been  superseded  by  a  compact 
fracture,  the  Huttonians  would,  in  reference  to  the  change  which 
they  suppose  the  rock  has  experienced,  term  the  compact  portion 
indurated  sandstone,  while  it  would  be  called  by  a  Neptunian 
massive  quartz.  Again,  a  bed,  consisting  of  cohering  grains  o4 
quartz,  would  be  termed  by  one  class  of  observers  granular 
quartz,  and  by  another  sandstone ;  the  former  referring  the 
granular  structure  to  crystallization,  the  latter  to  attrition.  It 
is  chiefly  with  respect  to  position^  that  theoretical  views  have 
misled  observers.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  correctly  the  relations  of  a  bed  with  the  surround- 
ing rocks,  and  to  make  proper  allowance  for  the  changes  which 
may  in  reality  take  place  in  its  direction  and  dip,  or  those  which 
it  may  appear  to  experience  from  the  inequality  of  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  the  efects  of  disintegration.  But  these  are  not  the 
only  sources  of  error  in  examining  the  position  of  rocky  masses. 
There  is  too  often  a  favourite  hypothesis  to  support,  so  that  we 
are  apt  to  overlook  all  the  appearances  which  militate  against  it 
When  the  late  celebrated  illustrator  of  the  Huttoniau  theory  re- 
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turned -from  visitiDg  the  Alps^  lie  acknowledged  that  he  alwayi; 
suspected  the  accuracy  of  Saussure^s  opinion  respecting  the  stra- 
tification of  granite ;  and  it  required  evidence  addressed  to  the 
senses  for  some  days,  before  his  suspicions  could  be  removed  and 
falsified.  The  Neptunians,  for  some  time,  confidently  denied  the 
existence  of  granite  veins  shooting  into  the  superincumbent  rocks 
in  those  places  where  the  Huttonians  detected  their  presence. 
At  last,  tney  did  admit  their  existence,  without,  however,  em- 
bracing  the  opinions  which  their  discoverers  had  formed  concern- 
ing them. 

These  errors  take  their  rise  not  so  much  from  the  difficulties 
inseparable  from  such  investigations,  as  from  premature  gener. 
alization.  If  a  rock  occurs  in  a  particular  position  in  one  coun- 
try, where  its  characters  have  been  first  investigated,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  in  every  other  district  where  it  shall  afterwards  be 
found,  it  will  exhibit  the  same  relations.  For  example,  basalt, 
wacke,  porphyry-slate,  and  trap-tufi^,  were,  from  the  partial  ob- 
servations of  the  German  mineralogists,  considered  as  peculiar  to 
what  was  termed  the  overlying  or  newest  floetz  trap  formation. 
Depending  on  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  many  Neptunians 
considered  the  occurrence  of  any  of  these  rocks  in  a  hill  as  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  its  relations  and  age.  The  test  is  now  relin- 
quished a^  fallacious,  and  the  rocks  which  were  considered  so 
restricted,  are  now  known  to  possess  a  very  extended  physical 
range. 

In  consequence  of  the  science  of  geology  being  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, the  influence  of  authority  is  still  exerted.  The  students 
enlist  themselves  under  the  banners  of  Neptune  or  Pluto,  and 
frequently  become  more  anxious  to  protect  the  weaknesses  of 
their  favourite  leaders,  than  consolidate  their  power  by  the  dis- 
covery of  truth.  The  number  of  observers,  however,  has  now 
increased  beyond  the  pernicious  influence  of  any  individual. 
The  beacons  are  sufiiciently  numerous  to  warn  the  inquirer  of 
the  errors  into  which  a  blind  adherence  to  any  system  may  lead ; 
and  the  rules  of  philosophizing  are  now  applied  to  a  subject 
which,  not  long  ago,  seemed  unfit  for  the  employment  of  the 
judgment,  although  well  adapted  for  the  exercise  of  the  ima^- 
nation. 

Before  concluding  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  may  observe, 
that  in  the  investigations  of  geology  there  are  two  distinct  objects 
in  view, — to  ascertain  the  composition,  structure,  and  relation  of 
rocks;  and  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
produced,  and  the  changes  which  they  have  undergone.  The 
success  of  the  latter  must  obviously  depend  on  the  perfection  of 
the  former,  as  physiology  depends  on  anatomy  and  chexilistry. 
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Tq  those  who  are  acqu^unted  with  th6  history  of  the  science,  it 
V  '  it  appear  obvious  that  the  speculative  has  prefceded  tlie  prac- 
tical or  experimental  part ;  that  multitudes,  even  at  ptefent,  ven- 
ture to  theorize,  who  are  but  imperfectly  acqumnted  with  the 
affinities  of  rocks,  the  characters  oi  the  natural  orders  or  families 
into  which  they  are  divided,  and  the  phy^ickl  distriBtidoti  of 
ithe  species.  Whatever  sentiments  we  entertkin  witfi  regard  to 
the  theoretical  part  of  (he  Wemerian  geognosy,  we  bestow  bur 
unqualified  praise  on  the  method  of  investigating  the  natural 
history  of  rocks  which  it  recommends,  and  ascribe  to  its  employ- 
ment the  rapid  advances  which  the  science  has  lately  experi- 
enced. 

We  have  thus  rapidly  glanced  at  some  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  logic  of  geology,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  reader 
for  the  exposition  which  we  are  about  to  give  of  the  work  before 
us.  Had  pur  author  begun  by  examining  the  sources  of  error 
in  observation,  and  determining  the  kind  6f  evidence  of  which  the 
subject  is  susceptible,  he  would  have  saved  us  the  tksk  which  we 
have  executed  hurriedly.  Had  he  afterwards  proceeded  to  the 
examination  of  facts,  and  enumerated  those  conclusions  warr^t- 
edby  the  rules  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  he  would  have  com- 
manded the  gratitude  of  every  lover  of  the  science.  Btit  we 
suspect  that  the  author  was  not  aware  of  the  sources  of  ernw; 
and  hdw  far  he  is  qualified  to  exaBEune  and  speculate,  will  sfaort- 
ly  appear. 

The  work  itself  is  divided  into  eight  essays ;  but,  so  far  from 
the  subjects  which  form  the  titles  of  each,  being  discassed  under 
their  respective  heads,  it  is  necessary  to  perus^  all  the  essays  be- 
fore the  opinions  advanced  in  any  one  of  them  can  be  satisfacto- 
rily understood.  In  so  far,  Mr.  Greefaough  has  mistaken  the 
nature  of  that  kind  of  composition  termed  Essaiy  writing.  Each 
essay  ought  to  be  a  whole,  capable  of  being  perused  by  the  reader 
with  satisfaction,  in  a  detached  form.  Perspicuity  ^ould  every 
where  prevail ;  and  while  the  language  ought  t6  be  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  it  should  be  rendered  as  popular  as  pos- 
sible. The  propriety  of  these  remarks  will  appear,  in  the  course 
of  the  analysis  of  each  dissertation. 

The  first  essay  is  "  On  Steatification,*"  and  is  introduced 
by  the  following  paragraph : 

**  Stratum  is  a  word  so  famiHar  to  our  ears^  Uiat  it  requires  some  d^ree 
of  manliness  to  acknowledge  ourselves  ignorant  of  its  meaning.  The  seoae 
in  wliidi  it  is  used^  is^  however^  far  from  being  precise.  Mam  as  it  may 
seem  to  determine  whether  a  given  mass  be  or  be  not  stratified^  there  is, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  geological  investigation^  no  subject  more 
pregnant  with  controversy." 
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In  justification  of  this  remark  as  to  the  ambiguity  of  the 
phrase,  he  produces  a  nupoiber  of  pppo^te  testimonies  with  re- 
gard to  the  stratification  of  granite;  some  mineralogists  having 
described  the  stratification  ofth«^t  rock  in  places  where  other  ob- 
servers could  not  perceive  any  traces  of  such  an  arrangement. 

"  Whence  thk  contrariety  of  opinions  ?  Are  our  senses  at  variance,  ot 
our  judgments  ?  The  cause,  I  think,  is  ohvious.  Every  one  uses  the  word 
stratum;  no  one  inquires  its  meaning;  the  remedy  is  as  obvious-^  defi-< 
nitiori."    p.  9.' 

As  such  differences  of  opinion  do  not  generally  prevail  with 
respect  to  the  other  rocks,  our  author  ought  to  haVe  pointed  out 
those  circumstances  in  the  natural  history  of  granite,  in  which 
these  have  originated.  Had  he  merely  considered  ths^t  granite 
occurs  in  thick  beds,  and  that  these,  instead  of  a  glaty,  have  a 
crystalline  structure,  he  would  have  furnished  an  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  mistakes  on  the  subject.  Instead  of  this,  which 
should  have  been  his  immediate  object,  he  takes  a  general  and 
formal  view  of  those  irreguliuities  of  stratification  which  unques- 
tionably furnish  the  most  jpteresting  and  instructive  documents 
with  respect  to  the  formation  pf  the  crust  of  the  globe. 

It  yras  customary  in  this  country  to  use  the  terms  bed  and 
stratuni  as  synonymous,  until  Professor  Jameson  (to  wHom  tbe 
scietice  of  mineralogy  owes,  in  this  country,  a  vast  deal  of  its  po- 
pularity,) very  properly  restricted  their  signification.  He  em- 
ployed the  former  to  designate  contiguous  masses  of  different 
rocks,  while  he  used  the  latter  to  express  the  similar  layers  or 
divisions  into  which  these  were  divided.  Our  author  here  cen- 
sures the  Professor  for  employing  synonimes  to  express  contrast, 
and  adds,  "  Those  who  feel  the  value  of  such  a  distinction  will 
*^  do  well,  therefore,  to  select  some  happier  phrase  to  express 
"  it."  Throughout  this  work  he  disregards  the  distinction,  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  involves  several  of  his  descriptions 
in  great  obscurity. 

Tho$e  who  suppose  thfit  the  mineral  strata  ^nd  beds  envelop 
each  other  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
covering  of  soil  which  contieals  them  from  ©ur  view  at  particular 
places,  might  be  traced  with  certainty  thrjoughout  extensive 
districts,  will  necesgarily  be  perplexed  when  they  come  to  exa- 
mine rocks  as  they  actually  occur.  The  seams  which  separate  a 
bed  into  layers  in  one  part  of  its  course  do  not  exist  in  the  same 
relation  in  another.  The  same  rock,  which,  in  one  place,  occurs 
in  thin  beds,  appears  at  another  a  huge  continuous  mass,  or,  in 
its  course,  exhibits  traces  of  other  rocks  different  in  structure  and 
composition,  and  in  some  cases  even  differing  in  direction.  By 
attending,  however,  to  the  cleavage  of  the  rock,  or  the  direction 
in  which  it  splits  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  comparing  with 
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this  character  the  direction  of  the  seams  which  traverse  it,  little 
doubt  need  remain  as  to  its  ckdms  to  be  regarded  as  straUfied; 
and|  if  proper  attention  is  bestowed  in  the  course  of  the  exami- 
nation  of  a  mountain  to  distinguish  between  those  beds  which  are 
mdapendent  and  those  which  occupy  a  subordinate  statioDy  little 
mystery  will  hang  over  the  subject. 

It  was  natural  for  mineralogists,  when  they  discovered  the  di- 
vision of  rocks  into  beds  and  layers,  to  speculate  concerning  the 
causes  which  produced  such  an  arrangement  It  was  the  opi- 
nion of  Woodward  and  others,  "  that  strata  were  the  effects  of 
*«  deposition,  alternately  suspended  and  renewed.***  Others  have 
introduced  as  causes  operating  in  the  production  of  seams  or  beds, 
the  attraction  of  aggregation  during  deposition,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  consolidation  at  a  subsequent  period.  It  appears  obvi- 
ous, however,  that  the  tendency  of  that  fluid,  whatever  was  its  ns- 
ture,  to  deposit  the  materials  of  the  strata  which  it  held  in  solution 
or  suspension,  was  influenced,  not  only  by  gravitation,  but  by  the 
nature  of  these  materials,  as  we  observe  in  the  uniform  thinness 
of  the  layers  in  the  beds  of  argillaceous  rocks.  In  some  cases 
the  state  of  the  surface  of  the  mndamental  bed  indicates  that  it 
had  been  exposed  for  some  time  previous  to  the  deposition  of  its 
present  cover,  and  must  have  influenced  its  arrangements;  m 
other  cases  "  we  often  find  that  each  is  impregnated  with  the 
"  substance  of  the  other,"  intimating  their  contemporaneous 
origin. 

The  position  of  the  masses  which  constitute  beds  or  strata,  next 
engages  the  attention  of  the  author.  He  here  gives  definitions 
of  direction^  dip^  and  inclinationy  in  the  senses  in  which  he  uses 
the  terms.  As  he  has  already  expressed  his  approbation  of  de- 
finitions as  means  of  avoiding  error,  we  *  shall  here  exUbit  his 
powers  in  this  difiicult  branch  of  logic. 

"  The  position  of  masses  is  determined  by  the  direction  and  hi^^hnauo"' 
or  the  dip  and  inclination^  observed  through  their  whole  extent"—"  *  f^ 
direction  is  the  position  with  r^ard  to  the  meridian  of  an  imaginary  str«^^ 
line,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  their  pUnes  with  that  of  the  horizon.  — 
f  Their  dip  is  the  position  with  regard  to  the  meridian  of  an  imagnary  n^ 
rizontal  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  direction." — "  Their  inci> 
nation  is  the  measure  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  intersection  of  their  pja" 
with  that  of  the  horiaBon."— «  If  the  direction  is  given,  the  dip  is  deternunwi 
and  if  the  dip  is  given,  the  direction  is  determined."    P.  36. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  understand  these  terms  of  Mr.  G^ree 
ough,  as  we  confess  his  definitions  are  unintelligible ;  but  as  ^ 
know  the  sense  in  which  dip  and  direction  are  used  by  min^.^J 
should  be  disposed  to  ask  our  author,  if,  upon  informing  hhotna 
the  direction  of  a  bed  was  north  and  south,  he  could  pf^^^^^lV 
whether  its  dip  was  east  or  west  ^  We  agree  with  him  in  thi^  ' 
ing  that  a  compass  is  indispensably  necessary  in  determinins 
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position  of  rocks,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  utility  of  expensive 
instruments  in  measuring  the  angle  of  the  dip.  It  is  sufficient 
for  every  scientific  purpose  to  know  the  angle  to  within  a  few  de- 
grees. Indeed,  so  liable  are  rocks  to  vary  in  position,  that  they 
seldom  continue  uniform  for  any  considerable  distance.  The  dip 
becomes  the  direction,  and  the  direction  becomes  the  dip,  or  both 
are  lost  in  the  horizontality  of  the  new  portion. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  various  positions  of  the  strata  on 
the  scenery  of  a  district  are  very  properly  taken^  notice  of  by  our 
author ;  and,  as  the  passage  in  which  they  are  described  is  the 
only  specimen  of  popular  composition  in  the  volume,  we  shall  pre- 
sent it  to  our  readers.  We  may,  however,  observe,  that  although 
the  author  considers  a  compass  and  clinometer  as  indispensable 
instruments  in  geology,  he  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  that,  in  a 
work  on  criticism,  the  reader  should  be  able  to  discern  the  ante- 
cedents of  pronouns  and  the  substantives  to  which  the  adjectives 
refer. 

**  In  travelling  over  an  extent  of  country,  the  direction  of  the  beds  is  cha- 
racterized by  sameness  and  uniformity.  Every  slope  is  opposed  to  another 
of  corresponding  steepness^  unless  when  other  causes  operate  so  as  to  render 
insensible  the  operation  of  this.  There  is  Uttle  variety  in  the  productions  of 
the  land^  or  the  condition  and  employment  of  the  inhabitants.  In  travel- 
ling along  the  line  of  dip^  on  the  contrary^  our  eyes  are  continually  regaled 
wiUi  a  change  of  scenery.  Every  hill  has  a  character  of  its  own^  and  is  sues 
ceeded  either  by  bills  of  a  different  character^  or  not  unfrequently  by  a  flat 
Where  the  ascent  is  steep  on  one  side,  the  descent  is  gradual  on  the  other. 
Commons  succeed  to  enclosures^  pasture  to  arable,  wolds  to  marshes^  a  nak- 
ed district  to  a  forest,  a  poor  soil  to  one  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and  vice 
^fcrsa.  The  valleys  extend  principally  to  the  right  and  left,  rarely  i^ewing 
themselves  in  front.  The  employment  of  the  people  is  various,  and  the  fences 
and  buildings  are  constructed  of  different  materials."    P.  39. 

When  the  strata  are  examined  in  position,  they  are  found  to 
be  vertical  in  some  cases,  in  others,  horizontal,  and  in  all  the  in- 
termediate degrees  of  inclination  between  these  extremes.  In 
many  instances  they  may  be  observed  bending  upwards  like  a 
saddle,  or  downwards  like  a  basin.  These  appearances  are  not 
characteristic  of  particular  beds  or  cla^s,  but  are  exhibited 
in  soft  clay  equally  distinct  as  in  cryst'dline  granite.  It 
is  therefore  of  importance  to  obtain  a  solution  to  the  ques- 
tion, ^*  was  the  inclination  of  masses  and  strata  given  to 
**  them  at  the  time  of  their  deposition,  or  has  it  been  Xhh  result 
**  of  subsequent  catastrophes  ?^  Now,  in  many  cases  where 
a  bed  suddenly  changes. its  position,  a  fracture  may  be  observed 
indicating  the  operation  of  a  deranging  cause.  It  is  likewise  im« 
possible  to  conceive  beds  of  sand  or  clay  settling  in  a  vertical  po- 
sition, or  beds  of  sandstone  conglomerate,  so  placed,  and  extend- 
ing several  miles  in  thickness,  and  composed  of  rounded  masses 
of  rock  imbedded  in  sand ;  yet  these  appearances  are  not  uncom- 
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mon,  wd  iatimate  that  a  change  has  t^lkea  plaioe  iix  4beir 
crunnal  ppaition.  But  th,ere  are  circumstances  which  seem 
to  indicate  that  rocks  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  a  condder- 
able  angle,  have  never  been  shifted  from  their  posijdon«  Inclin- 
ed beds  often  rest  on  those  which  are  horizontal,  and  some  of 
die  strafit  are  inclined,  while  the  bed  which  indu4es  them  is 
horizontaL 

If  it  be  admitted  that  in  some  instances  the  rocks  which  were 
deposited  in  hgrizontal  beds  are  now  found  nearly  vertical,  it  be- 
comes extremely  interesting  to  ascertain  the  causes  which  have 
effected  the  changed  On  this  subject  many  writers  have  employ- 
ed all  their  ingenuity,  and  numerous  hypotheses  have  been  pro- 
posed to  account  for  the  perplexing  phenomena.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  Mr.  Greenough  would  have  submitted  these  to  a 
critical  examination,  and  furnished  the  reader  with  an  estimate  of 
dieir  relative  value.  All  his  criticisms  on  the  subject,  however,  aie 
condensed  into  tfie  following  paragraph. 

^'  If  the  heda  were  originally  horizontal^  and  afterwards  shifted,  the  sup- 
posahle  causes  of  this  shift  are^  Ist.  An  external  force  acting  from  below  up- 
wards^ so.  as  to  raise  the  crust  of  the  glohe.  2d.  A  want  of  support,  owii^; 
.|o  internal  cavities^  so  that  the  beds  have  fallen  by  their  own  gravity.  3d. 
An  extiernal  shocks  which  has  broken  the  shelly  and  made  one  part  tumUe 
iover  atoother/'     P.  57. 

His  view  of  the  explanations  which  have  been  offisred  to  ex- 
jplllia  the  inclination  of  beds,  on  the  supposition  that  the/  sdM 
oceuf^  t^eir  original  position,  is  a  little  more  extended,  but  equal- 
ly iaine  ^nd  unsatisfactory.  By  some,  the  inclination  of  the  beds 
is  referred  to  the  uneven  surface  of  the  rocks  on  which  they  are 
deposited.  This  pause  may  often  be  observed  to  operate  tm  a 
small  scale,  among  the  fioetz  rocks,  where  a  bed  of  porphyry, 
resting  on  sandstone,  or  a  bed  of  sandstone  resting  upon  limestone, 
■Biay  be  observed  filling  up  cavities  of  the  surface  to  which  they 
are  applied ;  but  this  deranging  cause  seldom  operates  beyond  a 
few  yards,  and  the  superior  strata  soon  recover  their  usual  direc- 
tion. Facts  are  stiiL  wanting  to  demonstrate  the  operation  of  this 
^^use  throughout  an  extended  district.  The  edge  seams  of  a 
coal-field  furnish  the  strongest  proofs,  in  a  larger  scale,  in  favour 
of  this  opinion,  which  can  be  produced.  Later  observers  have 
been  disposed  to  refer  the  inclination  of  strata  to  crystalFizatioo. 
That  naany  forces  must  have  operated  and  infiuencea  the  matter 
of  the  strata,  when  depositing  from  a  state  of  solution,  can  very 
readily  be  aditritted.  But,  bdfbre  this  opinion  can  be  received,  its 
supporters  should  be  prepared  to  account  for  inclination  or  dip  in 
rocks  which  are  merely  ndechanical  deposits,  as  gravel,  clay,  or 
sand,  as  well  as  in  those  which  have  a  crystalline  structure,  as  p»- 

'*<^  or  marble.  Indeed,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  some  I^ptiiBiists 
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are^  disposed  to  employ  crys^lUzation  to  accomp^jsh  m  nmy 
objects  83  the  central  fire  ot  the  Huttonians  has  ever  been  ocMi'- 
siaered  capable  of  achieving,  equally  dissimilar  in  their  n^tvure 
and  appearance. 

Our  author  is  disposed  to  treat  of  the  causes  which  have  ope- 
raited  in  producing  curvatures  in  the  strata,  separately  fronji  thoee 
-which  have  regulated  the  dip,  as  if  the  one  series  of  eflfects  could 
be  produced  independent  of  the  other.     These  undulations  occur 
in  almost  every  variety  of  rocks,  although  they  are  most  generally 
exhibited  by  rocks  of  mica-slate  and  clay-slate.     Their  app^axr 
ance  is  accounted  for  by  the  Huttonians,  on  the  supposition  of 
the  strata  being  in  a  flexible  condition  by  heat,  and  unequally  sub- 
jected to  pressure.     But,  as  in  many  mstances,  contorted  striita 
are  incluoed  in  beds,  whose  upper  and  under  surfaces  are  stn^gbt 
and  parallel,  and  where  on  each  side  of  the  contortion  thii  mate- 
rials are  regularly  disposed,  it  follows  that  an  external  force  Qould 
not  have  operated,  and  consequently  that  the  contortions  must 
have  been  produced  at  the  time  when  the  materials  of  the  ^tr9to 
were  receiving  their  arrangement  and  relative  position  in  the  bed, 
or  in  other  words,  that  the  contortions  are  coexistent  with  the  bed. 
Our  author  is  disposed  to  refer  these  curvatures  to  the  UAequal 
efffect  produced  by  temperatiu-e  on  the  materials, — to  the  motion 
of  the  fluid  from  which  they  were  deposited,  or  to  the  forpa  of 
the  bottom  on  which  they  rest     As  a  specimen  of  the  inann^r  in 
which  our  author  establishes  his  opinions,  we  select  the  fir^  pai?t 
of  his  illustration  of  the  efiects  of  temperature  in  producing  coUp 
tortious  of  the  strata. 

The  curvatures  which  I  refer  to  this  head  are  aiial(^oiis  to  the  warping  pf 
wood^  the  curhng  of  parchment^  the  blistering  of  paint.  It  is  well  loiowv 
that  trees  are  flattened  in  beds  of  clay  or  marl. '    P.  75. 

It  is  imposable  to  take  our  le^ve  of  this  essay,  without  express- 
ing pur  surprise  that  a  critical  geologist  should,  in  almost  every 
page,  talk  of  the  fluid  from  which  the  strata  were  deposited,  and 
their  subsequent  consolidaHonj  as  articles  of  his  creed,  without 
endeavouring  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  circumstances  which  oc- 
casioned tbeu:  solution  and  precipitation,  the  nature  of  their  condi- 
tion when  newly  depoated,  and  the  causes  which  have  produced 
their  induratioil    But  in  consequence  of  a  frequent  reference 
to  a  condition  of  things  .totally  different  from  the  present,  and  to 
changes  which  are  barely  alluded  to,  the  reader  is  perplexed  with- 
out cause»  and  concludes  that  the  author  is  either  writing  at  ran« 
dom,  or  is  afriud  to  state  his  (pinions  plidnly.     His  pro^ssed  ob- 
j^t  in  this  essay  was  to  define  Ihe  meaning  of  the  term  stratum^ 
and  wbeu  we  come  to. the  conclusion,  in  which  the  definition  is 
givef||Ar  jpmething  intended  to  supply  its  jdace,  we  were  tempt- 
^ '  ^Sffrv  tjiat  the  muthor  was  imitating  in  his  composition  the 
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ialexkMM  and  contortiotis  of  the  atrata,  which  he  had  been  occu- 
lted in  contemplating.  <<  To  conclude,  then,  let  me  ask,  where 
^  a  rock  is  slnMUa,  is  it  necessarily  bounded  by  parallel  sur- 
««  faces  ?  If  so,  let  us  hear  no  more  of  mantle-shaped,  saddle- 
«*  shaped,  shield-shaped,  fan-shaped,  basin-shaped,  trough-shap- 
<<  ed  stratification."  After  asking  many  similar  questions,  in 
which  the  connection  between  the  premises  and  conclusions  is 
equally  slender,  he  adds,  ^^  Let  him  who  can  answer  these  ques. 
<<  tions  rest  assured  that  he  has  a  distinct  idea  of  stratificatioD.'' 
P.  90. 

In  the  second  essay,  our  author  treats  of  "  The  Figure  of  die 
*^  Earth.^  This  is  a  subject  of  all  others  the  most  interesting  to 
geologists,  although  it  has  hitherto  been  in  a  great  measure  ne- 
glected. It  does  not  confine  our  views  to  the  mere  structure  oi 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  but  permits  us  to  contemplate  the  form  of 
the  whole  mass,  and  its  relation  to  the  planetary  system. 

The  figure  of  the  earth,  which  is  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  of 
which  the  greater  axis,  the  diameter  of  the  equator,  is  to  the  less^ 
the  axis  of  revolution,  as  813  to  311,  is  nearly  similar  to  that 
which  a  fluid  would  assume,  of  the  same  mean  density  with  tie 
earth,  and  subject  to  the  same  motions.  But  when  we  contem- 
plate the  inequalities  of  surface  which  present  themselves,  every 
where  offering  resistance  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  we  are  warn- 
ed against  the  conclusion,  that  the  earth  was  originally  fluid, 
and,  thfft  its  figure  and  dtuation  are  co-existent.  When  we  wit- 
ness disintegration  continually  taking  place,  the  prominent  parti 
wearing  down,  and  the  detritus  carried  to  the  bed  of  the  sea,  we 
feel  disposed  to  conclude,  that  the  statical  figure  of  the  earth  wil^ 
ere  long,  become  perfect,  and  the  surface  appear  every  where  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  gravity.  We  are  prevented, 
however,  from  relying  with  confidence  on  our  anticipations,  by 
contemplating  the  compensating  effects  of  blowing  sand,  w» 
rejectamenta,  and  more  especiaSy  the  operation  of  volcanoes. 

These  speculations,  to  which  we  have  thus  slightly  adverted, 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  "  first  principles  of  ff^ 
*•  gy,"  that  we  were  surprised  to  find  our  author  scarcely  d«g^ 
ing  to  glance  at  them.  The  operations  of  volcanoes,  h« 
considers  indeed  as  of  small  importance,  and  intimates  his  ^ 
currence  in  the  views  of  M.  Cuvier,  as  detailed  in  his  "  "^ 
"  liminary  Dissertation,''  better  known  in  this  country  by  ^ 
tide  «  Theory  of  the  Earth.''  We  could  refer  with  some  degree 
of  confidence  to  this  observer,  as  a  comparative  anatomist,  d" 
he  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  authority  in  geology.  Hi»  theory 
the  earth  abounds  in  errors,  both  witii  regard  to  facts  and  rea^ 
ing.    Our  author  would  have  acted  more  wisely,  ha^  "^  ^ 
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deaTOured  to  asoertain  the  extent  of  surface  occupied  by  volcanic 
rocks  and  their  magnitude*  While  he  may  be  accused  of  slur- 
ring over  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  find  him  disposed  to  bestow 
some  attention  on  the  eminences  and  depressions  of  the  present 
surface  of  the  earth,  not  volcanic,  and  to  investigate  the  causes 
which  have  operated  in  their  production.  *  "  From  the  internal 
"  evidence  which  the  complexion  of  our  earth  affords,  I  propose 
"  to  trace  its  inequalities  of  surface,  first  to  their  proximate  cause, 
*'  afterwards  to  those  causes  which  are  more  remote.^    P.  9S. 

When  we  examine  the  structure  of  the  rocks  on  opposite  sides 
of  valleys,  we  often  perceive  a  resemblance  in  direction,  dip,  rela- 
tion and  composition.     The  rocks  in.  the  bottom  of  the  valley  are 
traversed  by  the  same  veins  which  occur  in  the  lateral  oeds. 
Bowlder  stones  are  every  where  common,  and  their  origin  may 
be  traced  to  the  rocks  from  which  they  have  been  detached. 
These  facts  enable  our  author  to  conclude,  "  that  valleys  owe 
*^  their  origin  to  the  removal  of  matter  which  once  occupied 
**  them.*"     From  observing  that  there  is  a  connection  in  form  be- 
tween the  sides  of  valleys,  that  the  salient  angles  of  the  one  cor- 
respond with  the  re-entering  angles  of  the  other,  and  that  they 
have  a  tendency  gradually  to  increase  in  breadth  as  they  descendf, 
unless  where  opposed  by  the  hardness  of  the  rocks  through  which 
they  pass,  he  also  concludes,  ^*  that  valleys  have  in  general  been 
"  formed  by  the  action  of  running  water." 

The  universal  occurrence  of  large  blocks  of  stone  .resting  on 
the  surface  of  the  rocks,  loose  and  unconnected,  has  given  rise  to 
numerous  speculations  in  geology.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
their  origin  to  the  parent  rocks.  They  increase  in  size  and 
number  as  we  approach  them,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  distributed,  intimate  the  direction  of  the  force  which  has 
scattered  them.  But,  between  the  blocks  and  the  beds  from 
which  they  were  detached,  valleys,  lakes,  seas,  and  ridges  of  hills 
intervene,  so  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  transported  to  the  present  position.  Some 
have  supposed,  that  these  blocks  were  detached  rocks  situated  at 
a  high  level,  and  hurled  down  an  inclined  plane  to  their  present 
situation,  by  the  agency  of  rivers,  before  the  present  intervening 
obstacles  existed  ;  while  others  are  disposed  to  call  to  their  wd  a 
deluge.  Our  author  embraces  this  last  hypothesis,  and  considers 
that  valleys,  and  the  beds  of  lakes  and  seas,  have  been  scooped 
out  by  some  overwhelming  flood ;  that  the  rocks  which  it  re- 
nioved,  were  broken  in  pieces  and  scattered  about,  at  a  distance 
from  their  origin  ;  and  that  the  inequalities  of  surface  which  the 
earth  exhibits,  may  be  traced  to  its  destroying  influence. 
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Against  this  hypothesis  of  the  author,  n  host  of  objections  may 
oe  broujght  forward.  We  may  ask,  if  there  were  no  yalleys  or 
beds  of  rivers  in  the  antediluvian  world,  how  was  the  rain  water 
disposed  of?  and  if  it  united  into  streams,  did  it  not  at  that  time 
wear  down  and  wash  away  the  rocks,  as  we  observe  it  doing  at 

E resent  ?  Where  Fere  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  when  as  yet  they 
ad  no  bed  to  rest  in ;  and  where  is  the  immense  mass  of  matter 
which  has  been  displaced  for  their  reception  ?  If  water  spouts, 
luded  by  descending  in  the  direction  of  gravity,  are  incapable  of 
carrying  off  any  thin^  but  the  loose  disintegrated  fragments  of 
the  rocks  against  which  they  are  directed,  is  it  conceivable  that 
any  horizontal  current  could  exercise  paore  destructive  influ- 
ence ? 

Admitting  not  iperely  tlie  existence  of  this  debacle,  bat  its  re- 
cent occurrence  in  comparison  of  the  newest  of  the  strata,  our 
author  is  disposed  to  investigate  the  causes  which  have  operated 
in  its  production.  These,  in  his  opinion,  must  have  been  foreigu 
to  the  earth,  and  to  the  mechanism  of  the  sqlar  system,  transi- 
ent in  their  operation,  capable  of  inundating  continents,  and 
giving  to  the  waters  of  the  deep  unexampled  impetuosity,  with- 
out altering  the  interior  constitution  of  the  earth,  or  deranging 
the  sister  planets.  A  comet  is  the  engine  he  is  disposed  to  em- 
ploy in  the  production  of  this  deluge.  He  does  not,  however, 
inquire,  whether  such  disturbing  power  can  be  exercised  by 
comets.  This  we  consider  as  an  important  step  in  the  inquiry. 
Even  the  elementary  works  on  Natural  Philosophy  inform  us, 
that  the  comet  of  H54,  passed  between  the  earth  wid  the  moon, 
without  sensibly  affecting  either,  and  that  the  one  in  1770,  ap- 
projiched  very  near  the  satellites  of  Jqpiter  without  deranging 
their  revolutions.  Indeed,  while  we  have  evidence  that  the 
planets  disturb  the  comets,  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  proof  that 
the  comets  possess  sufficient  density  to  exert  any  influence  on  the 
planets  or  their  satellites.  Here  then,  as  in  the  case  of  the  de- 
Dacle  forminff  the  valleys,  we  have  the  display  of  that  sophistry 
vhich  the  schoolmen  term  "  Causajn  assiffnare  quce  causa  nw 

The  third  essay  tr^ts  of  "  The  Inequalities,  which  existed  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  previously  ^o  diluvian  action,  md  on 
the  causes  of  these  inequalities.''  It  would  have  been  more  logi- 
cal to  have  discussed  the  subject  of  this  chapter  previous  to  me 
inquiries  pursued  in  the  last,  so  as  to  have  ascertained  the  in- 
equalities which  existed  previous  to  the  deluge.  It  is  obvibusly 
impossible^  in  this  manner,  to  determine  wh^t  are  diluvian  and 
what  are  antediluvian  inequalities. 
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It  aariiits  o^  demoBstratloh,  that  valleys  existed  jtfevlbinf^  to  tlie 
formation  of  alliivial  soil.  ,  In  those  9ohtained  in  the  priinitiTd 
tocks,  the  trinsitioh  foeks  hive  been  5fepbslt^..  These  likewise 
coiitainW  valleys,  into  which  the  floetx  strata  have  been  intro- 
duc^d.  If  ^e  Attend  to  the  diflereiit  fahiilies  into  Which  these 
last  have  been  drvided,  ^e  may  obsiefrvi  the  newest  members  oc* 
cupying  the  valleys  of  the  older.  It  appeaH,  indeed;  that  the 
greatest  inequafities  which  the  earth  ever  presented,  most  iiave 
existed  subsequent  to  the  foriiiation  of  the  piimar jr  rocki,  artd 
prior  to  those  of  the  transition  and  newer  classes,  arid  that  front 
the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  primary  rocks  to  the  pre^hi 
tinie,  nature  has  been  constantly  ebdeavouHng  to  dimhlil^h  th^ 
inequalities  of  surface,  and  to  fiU  up  valleys  by  every  new  forma- 
tion. We  consider  these  facts  as. among  the  best  ascertained  in 
geology,  and  as  roafkihg  with  the  greatest  {Precision  the  changes 
which  the  earth  ha^  utidergone.  Without  putting  bims^elf  to  the 
trouble  of  investiffating  the  extent  of  these  antediluvian  inequali^ 
ties,  our  author  slightly  notices  the  causes  which  may  have  'f  rb- 
duced  them.  These,  in  his  opinion,  are  irj:fegular  crystalHzatibn, 
partial  deposition,  subsidence,  volcanoes,  atid  es^thquakei,  and 
deluges,  without  however  estimating  the  effects  \^hich  each  niaj^ 
have  produced. 

The  fourth  essay  is  "  On  Pdrmations,''  in  whlbh  the  authoir 
fendeavours  to  nulHfjr  the.  characters  by  which  difffererit  kinds 
may  be  distinjguishea,  and  overthiiow  the  bjpiiiion  of  those  ^ho 
consider  some  as  universal,  while  others  are  partial.  It  wbuld 
toot  be  difficult  to  point  out,  in  this  essay,'  several  striking  'ex- 
amples  of  the  Ignoratio  Elenchi,  t^alculated  td  provoke  a  snieer, 
but  we  forbear,  as  we  do  not  consider  ridicule  ks  a  test  of  truth. 
The  title  of  the  fifth  iessay  is  •*  On  the  Order  of  Sufcceskion  iii 
Rdbks,'*  and  the  object  which  the  author  aims  at,  is  to  prove 
that  different  formations  do  not  subceed  each  other  every  where 
in  the  same  order;  and  that  similar  beds  in  di^rent  districts  arb 
variously  connected.  But  he  has  the  caxtdour  tc)  state,  that 
'^  though  every  rock  alternates  with  Some  others,  it  does  not 
"  alterpate  with  alV^  so  that,  while  ^<  the  succession  of  strata  is 
'^  inbonstant,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  inconstancy.^ 

In  the  sixth  essay,  <^  On  the  Prc^erties  of  Rocks;  as  connected 
"  with  their  respective  Ages,^*  the  reader  is  presented  with  a  va- 
riety of  remarks,  some  of  which  are  judicious  and  instructive,  on 
the  composition,  texture,  structure,  position,  and  metallic  and  fos- 
sil contents  of  rocks.  On  this  last  branch  of  his  subject  he  com- 
bats, successfully,  the  opinions,  that  the  older  the  rocks,  the  less 
perfect  in  orgamzation  are  the  animals  whose  relics  are  preserved 
^  them,  ana  that  every  rock  or  formation  may  be  distmguished 
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by  its  own  fossils ;  the  former  having  been  adopted  from  a  very 
imperfect  generalization  of  facts— the  latter,  in  oppo^Uon  to  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  physical  and  gepgraphical  distributioQ 
of  plants  and  animals.  Much  confusion  has  arisen  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  science,  by  confounding  the  generic  with  the 
trivial  names.  Thus  our  author  talks  of  the  crocodile  and  the 
crab,  as  if  each  genus  contained  only  one  species,  or  as  if  only  one 
kind  of  crocodile  and  one  ki^d  of  crab  were  known  to  exist  He 
finds  that  a  crab  has  been  found  in  a  variety  of  situations,  (289)) 
and  he  speculates  with  regard  to  the  geological  relationsof  therocb 
in  which  it  has  been  observed,  without  considering  that  in  each 
of  these  different  situations,  a  distinct  species  of  crab  may  have 
been  contemplated.  This  error,  though  common,  is  inexcusable 
in  a  critical  geolo^st. 

The  essay  which  follows  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the 
history  of  petrifactions.  The  alternation  of  beds  cont^unlng 
land  and  fresh  water  plants,  fresh  water  shells,  and  tnarine 
shells,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  inexplicable  appear- 
ances in  geology.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  some  cases, 
f  uci  have  been  mistaken  for  ferns,  and  that  the  line  of  & 
tinction  between  fresh  water  and  marine  shells  is  not  sufiicieDtly 
marked  to  prevent  them  from  being  confounded.  We  suspect 
that  our  author  is  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  this 
branch  of  his  subject,  otherwise  he  might  have  known,  that  form, 
not  thickness,  is  the  character  by  which  to  distinguish  fresh  wa- 
ter from  ^larine  shells.  Yet  he  fearlessly  adds,  "  I  am  not  aware 
*^  of  any  character  by  which  a  naturalist  can  distinguish  a  prim 
"  a  fresh  water  shell  from  one  inhabiting  the  sea.*"  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  circumstance  which  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  attempting  to  explain  that  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand ;  for  he  talks  of  ccmchohgy  as  if  it  did  not  refer  to  M^i 
but  to  fishes.  Lest  our  readers  should  be  disposed  to  doubt  our 
candour,  we  shall  quote  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  regarding 
the  origin  of  the  fossil  fish  of  Monte  Bolca. 

"  Shall  we  say  then,  that  ihe  fishes  remained  true  to  their  respective  sea«i 
but  that  the  seas  migrated  ?  This  is  not  likely.  Two  other  suppositions  re- 
main ;  one  that  conchology  is  fallible  in  its  decisions ;  the  other,  that  tfic 
propounder  of  the  doctrine  was  ill-grounded  in  coTvchohgy,  \yhetiier  dthtf  ^ 
both  of  these  suppositions  be  true,  1  leave  to  the  judgment  of  those,  whose 
judgnent  upon  such  a  point  is  more  valuable  than  mine."    P.  297.       , 

The  concluding  essay  is  "  On  Mineral  Veins.""  In  theopirwon 
of  the  author,  fissures  in  general  have  been  produced  by  shrink- 
ing, and  are  coeval  with  the  consolidation  of  the  strata,  but  he 
also  admits  the  operation  of  earthquakes,  failure  of  support,  and 
the  erosion  of  subterranean  water.  After  offering  some  obser- 
vations on  the  position  of  these  fissures  and  their  contents,  m  r^ 
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ference  to  the  rocks  which  they  intersect,  the  volume  i&  closed 
with  the  following  paragraph,  containing  the  history  of  the  filling 
of  •mineral  veins. 

''  The  Huttonian  hypothesis^  that  veins  have  heen  filled  from  beneath, 
appears  to  me  perfectly  gratuitous :  and  the  Wernerian  hypothesis,  that 
they  have  been  filled  from  above,  though  it  derives  some  support  from  ^e 
circumstance  of  trees  and  rounded  pebbles  having  been  occasionally  found  in 
them,  is  irreconcileable  with  the  alternate  opening  and  closing  of  veins  which 
we  have  shewn  to  take  place  not  imfrequently  on  their  passing  from  one  rock 
to  another." 

In  this  essay,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  work,  the  au^ 
thor  frequently  employs  provincial  terms,  to  which  he  attaches  no 
explanation,  so  that  the  reader,  who  has  not  resided  in  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  are  used,  is  unable  to  comprehend  their 
meaning.  Thus,  we  have  Killas,  Sill,  Hazel,  Plate,  Elvan, 
Grauan,  Comstone,  and  many  others,  for  which  more  intelligible 
terms  might  easily  have  been  devised.  The  style  of  the  author  is 
colloquial  throughout ;  in  many  cases  it  degenerates  into  flippant. 

Before  taking  our  leave  of  Mr.  Greenough,  we  feel  disposed 
to  state  candidly,  that  his  performance  is  one  by  no  means  cal- 
culated to  advance  his  own  reputation,  or  promote  the  interests 
of  geology.  A  considerable  degree  of  industry  is  displayed  in 
the  number  of  books  which  he  has  consulted,  but  the  remarks  to 
which  they  have  given  rise  are  thrown  together  without  order, 
and  without  reflection,  and  resemble  more  the  abbreviated  entries 
of  an  adversaria,  than  the  cautious  expressions  of  a  critical  dis- 
quisition. He  appears  to  be  totally  unacqumnted  with  the  laws 
of  evidence.  With  him  the  testimony  of  every  mineralogist  is  of 
equal  value ;  all  are  supposed  to  have  been  equally  well  infwmed, 
to  have  studied  the  subject  with  equal  care,  to  have  enjoyed 
equally  favourable  opportunities  for  making  observations,  and  to 
have  communicated  tfieir  knowledge  in  terms  to  wliich  they  all 
attached  the  same  significations. 

There  has  resulted  from  all  this  a  kind  of  geolo^cal  scepti- 
cism, which  we  regard  in  this  instance  as  the  index  of  a  mind  un- 
accustomed to  philosophical  induction,  but  which  others  may 
consider  as  the  mark  of  free  and  independent  thinking.  It  is 
calculated  to  disgust  the  adept,  and  to  perplex  the  tyro.  It  has 
been  publicly  intimated,  that  the  author  is  a  gentleman  of  in- 
dependent fortune,  and  that  he  has  expended  large  sums  in  fur- 
nishing an  extensive  collection  of  minerals.  These  circumstances, 
while  they  aggravate  his  errors,  and  render  him  more  danger- 
ous as  an  authority,  recall  an  expression  of  the  late  illustrious 
Playfair  in  reference  to  De  Luc,  "  to  reason  and  to  arrange^  are 
«(  very  difterent  occupations  of  the  mind;  and  a  man  may  de- 
*«  serve  praise  as  a  mineralogist,  who  is  but  ill  qualified  for  the 
**  researches  of  geology.**^ 
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Art.  v.— Jiwrikiii  of  two  expediitona  into  the  interior  of  New 
South  Wales^  undertaken  by  order  of  the  British  Government 
in  the  years  1817-18.  By  John  Oxley,  Surveyor-Greneral 
of  the  terrkory,  and  lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Navy.  With 
maps  and  views  of  the  intenor,  or  newly  dkeov^red  country. 
^London.    John  Murray.     1820.    Pp.  426.     4to. 

VV  £  faiean  no  disjla^iigeroent  to  tfae  merits  bf  this  ^nfleman, 
nirhett  we  say  that  the  result  of  his  labours  falls  vastly  short  of 
the  expectations  we  had  entertained  of  them,  in  cotnmbn  with  all 
Irh'o  felt  interested  in  the  progress  of  Australian  discovery.  He 
fil&  received  the  public  thanks  of  the  highly  respectable  gover- 
nor, on  i^liose  authority  he  undertook  the  expeditions  here  nar- 
Hit^ ;  and  no  intelligent  person  who  contemplates  the  difficul- 
fies  he  had  to  Encounter,  the  hardships  and  privations  he  expe- 
l^enced;  and  the  sagacity  arid  persevering  spirit  which  he  is 
pt^ovefl  to  have  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  enjoined 
mm,  will  hesitate  d  mbment  iri  approving  of  that  consolatory 
ftward.  .  This  sentiment,  ivhich  for  our  own  parts  we  cordially 
fcherish  in  the  inidst  of  no  ordinary  disappointment,  we  thint 
il  right  topretnise  in  justice  to  Mr.  Oxley ;  becausfe  ^^e  hippn 
to  have  heard  what  appear  to  lis  very  unreasonable  inanuations, 
touching  thfe  fiilOre  and  Unprofitableness  of  the  enterprise  in 
iWiich,  we  hkd  dlraost  skid',  it  wais  hife  misfortune  to  hive  en- 
^kged.  Out  dbiifltfymen,  we  fear,  iire  generally  too  cotificfent 
of  their  dbifities  for  ariy  task  in  which  resolutioti  ^d  hardhi- 
hood  are  requiifed,  to  tnake  due  allowance  for  obstacles  of  any 
kind  which  occur  in  the  way  of  duty ;  and  the  nation,  which  fo^ 
so  long  *a  timte  has  been  consciously  enriching  the  history  rf 
mankind,  by  discoveries  of  the  highest  consequence,  and  jlchiev^ 
ments  of  unsurpiassable  glory,  cannot  tdlerate  with  dny  decency 
th^  tttortification  of  a  d^eat,  whether  the  opposition  present  it- 
self in  the  field  of  battle,  or  be  Sustained  by  the  energies  of 
creative  power.  Btit^  without  questioning  the  theory  th^t  suc- 
cess is  tne  only  proper  proof  'o(  desert,  toore  especially  whcd 
all  the  bplerative  circumstairces  are,  pr  may  be  known,  previous 
to  the  comniehcemeht  df  ah  undertaking, — the  injustice  is  quite 
ifnahifest  of  applying  it  where  the  very  first  step  is  into  the  re- 
^ons  of  uncertainty  arid  ignorance,  and  wher^  the  impediments 
arid  dangers  caiiriot  so  much  as  be  guessed  at,  so  that  due  mea- 
sures may  be  taken  to  avoid  or  to  conquer  them.  The  pub- 
lip  mihd,  we  are  satisfied,  wiU  soon  arrive  at  this  conclusion; 
and,  afti^  all,  perhaps,  the  discontent  which  hacs  been  expressed 
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an  the  present  occasion,  is  no  farther  censorious  in  its  nature  or 
its  manifestation,  than  as  it  is  directed  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
account  of  a  failure  has  been  conveyed  to  the  public. 

A  little  moderation,  it  may  be  arguedi  ought  to  have  been 

practised  on  the  part  of  the  author  or  his  publisher,  as  to  the 

a^ect,  the  getting-up,  so  the  phrase  is,  and  consequently  the 

cost  of  a  work,  the  contents  of  which  bear  so  miserable  a  pro« 

portion  to  what  was  anticipated  from  it.     And  on  this  head  we 

confess,  that  as  we  have  not  materials  for  a  defence,  we  shall 

abandon  the  task  of  a  special  pleader.     The  price  of  a  book  we 

hold  to  be  one  of  the  elements  of  its  character,  and  one  to 

which,  independently  of  regard  to  the  ability  of  purchasers, 

we  think  it  of  consequence  to  attend,  for  a  literary  and  philoao- 

phical  reason.     It  is  clear  tliat  the  interests  of  authors  must  be 

sacrificed,  where  unnecessary   expense,  incurred  in  bringing 

their  productions  to  market)  retards  or  prevents  the  sale  of 

them,  and  that  therefore  less  remuneration  will  be  given  by 

publishers  than  authors  actually  and  justly  require  for  their  la- 

Dours;  whilst,  by  the  same  means,  the  aid  which  the  preaa 

may  and  ought  to  afford  to  the  public,  by  the  diffusion  of 

knowledge,  is  to  a  certain  extent  virtually  denied.     Whether 

in  the  instance  of  this  work,  which  may  be  thought  to  daia 

something  of  the  dignity  of  an  official  document,  etiquette  war* 

rants  exemption  from  the  laws  of  economy,  we  are  unable  to  d^ 

termine;  but  whatever  be  the  rule  or  the  caprice. of  fashion  on 

the  subject,  we  cannot  help  remonstrating  against  the  impolicy^  ^ 

DO  less  than  the  ungenerousness,  of  forcing  materials,  which,  to 

Sr  the  most  and  the  best  of  them,  and  on  a  perfectly  liberal 
culation,  ought  not  to  have  been  valued  at  more  than  ten 
shillings,  into  a  shape  for  which  it  is  conceived  to  be  canonical 
to  demand  five  tiroes  that  sum  as  an  equivalent.  If  the  trans- 
gression, for  such  it  seems  to  us,  were  not  palpable  and  enormous, 
we  should  have  been  among  the  last  persons  in  the  world,  for 
sufficient  reasons,  to  notice  it.  That  our  readers  may  have 
some  idea  of  its  magnitude,  we  think  it  right  to  state,  that  a 
page  of  the  book,  exclusive  of  the  .appendix  of  official  docu- 
ments, contains  only  twenty-two  lilies,  consisting  on  an  ave- 
rage of  ten  words  in  each.  But  much  of  tht  expense,  it  is 
admitted,  is  incurred  on. other  ground.  The  maps  and  charts 
are  ostentatiously  good ;  and  the  plates,  which  are  pretty 
enough,  but  of  Uttle  value,  might  well  have  been  spared.  "We 
really  are  grieved  to  descend  from  the  higher  functions  of  our 
office  to  particularize  such  matters ;  but  as  on  the  one  hand  a 
more  flagrant  piece  of  extravagance  has  not  hitherto  occurred 
VOL.  IV.  no.  V.  2  s 
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to  us,  and  indeed  is  scarcely  conc^vable ;  so,  on  the  other,  we 
are  resolved  that  no  private  con»deration  shall  arrest  (he  con- 
scientious course  of  our  public  du^. 

The  nature  and  result  of  the  first  expedition,  of  ijrhich  wfi 
are  here  presented  with  the  ioumal,  to  the  amount,  of  half 
the  volume,  were  previously  known  to  the  public;  and  were 
actually  specified  by  ourselves  in  our  review  of  BTr.  Went- 
worth*s  work,  Na  XIII.  where  our  infottnation  respecting  i  was 
conveyed  in  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Oxley'*s  letter  to  tiie  gover- 
nor  on  returning  from  the  expedition^  wnich  letter  forms  ^  part 
of  the  appendix.     In  one  sense,  then,  itlnliy  be  thbugnL  we 


which  so  niuch  'has  been  expected,  we  are  induced  to  enter  fully 
into  the  contents  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Oxley'ri  work,  aiidindarf 
entirely  to'  ^nfihe  ourselves  to  it  for  the  present  '"it^e  amount 
of  cxteuitft  iind  remarks  we  shall  make,  will  shew  the.  mterest 
wi 'take  ill  tiie  subject.  t 

'^TPhiswst  expemtion,  then,  was  undertaken  with  ^'<yiewfo 
thri^Hpi^rticulars;!  1st,  and  chiefly,  as  we  have  elsewh'^jmeD- 
tilJhea,'f(i  trace  tfle'course  and. termination  of  the  X^ii^x^j^^ji 
WMdh  ftdd  been  discovered  by  iMif.  Evans,  deputy^urv^oji  ne^ 
th^'tiew  feettleriient  of  Bathurst,  beyond  the  hiffh' ^^nflS  knofii 
b^  the  name  of  thp  Blue  Mountams;  Jdly,  to  a^yKiip;»,A^^ 
eyietx^qt  itp  )5eVng',)[Qund  to  fall  into  the  sea,.  ^:^M  wip^<^ 
ei(fl(Qt,plBiQ«!  of  its  ettuboufilanm^'and  whether  sudi  plisu»(lir^p^  Vh 
sK^eii Usa saftrand g^txxl pott fc^shippibg ;  and9Bfy,c«ti^fti^ 
tt^gfett^ral  face  bf- the  country:  tKrfiu^  whfth  ^Hf  i^^ 
cfc!urs<r;i  %^  tijftture  otihh  scif^  the;  wo(3is,  [^f^^^^ffi^pm^l^^ 

first  object  is  distinctly  ivto^iased  ill  liie'kistiH]ffilA)tAd669i^ 
Mi'i  Oxlet,  'Wh^teie'it  is  mk  WxtiM,  tb^  irffeiditf^^Mitei^s  of 
g^Verpment^,  '^hd.uld  ih'e^  issye  .of  tK^'!  expf^J^'^^^ilfS^^^^ 
wishedi,  <  ,:•  ;  .!./:,  r.  • .. '.  .'•  :  /' ,  -<  'vo  sumIi^^a  '^'^^^^  ^\rj 
^  yf'  A> it  is  flxteoted  thai  the  MjvMba  liter  will,  be  jBomidijtajienF^^^ 
i«^vth«t  mnruli  4he  tqeaititlli^.rfQiUiitiWBSiboiMt  oiJkmia^hetMiD^fi^ 
C€a3;^N;sitfi?«iiiCape:Oftw«9r^at  wiUibfejahSe  ioim^l^M^^ 

opwry  fliscoiiccioii  abd^^relnmjagsit  to  Bi^ar^fiDastderaHf  vi«i^^ 
9)pntbfli;  «•  t&d  gneatest  distance  Mtii  thence  to  that  paxt  a£4fa^  cotft  vw» 
tbe  rivier  ia  supposed  to  fiOliatoiyi^rdmuot  exceedrsiK  fatuidied  tlxilMi  :^^* 
.  al^hoped  anA.eapsetod  llis*,  tke  ^dtiUmBtoAiMMJiw^ 
8piBe;di»ta»ft  p0intiW4  ithece  Ifovlhams  tenxinstedhis^i'aae  ^^f^^ 
]«9 JP^^i^ijsnAiiqk.<9»0,tlie8e jtvo^rLversrare  foundto fonn.ajiuuJwBy** 
exacf  plaee  of  their  confluence  must  be  clearly  and  exactly*  88Ca*tin»  IB*** 
g^U.^  ktilM^a^d  Iwgittid^  :An4  Qpteddown  a(coi^iiglt>'-:.!  uin'f  I. 
•fTJ?e>pa^tj.  eiip|py?§(}  on  thjs  ent^rprjseQORsist^Mw^/^"^^' 
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teen  pexfons,  inbluding  Wr,  Oxley  himself,  chief  of  the  cxperfi- 
tiovL;  A&.  Evans,  second  in  cbminand ;  Mr.  Allan  CunuinsbaiKiy 
kUig's  botanist ;  Mr.  Charles  Fraser,  coloaiial  botanist ;  and  tir* 
WiTliatii  Parr,  inineralofi;ist   It  was  amply  furnished  with  vhat- 
evdr  W9&  thought  requisite  for  the  several  purposes.  no#  explain*- 
ed ;  and;  With. a  view  to  its  adequate  support  during  the  longest 
period'  that  the  exjpledition  was  judged  likely ,  to  be  employed,  a 
liberal  isupply  df  provisions  for  five  months  was  directecl  tp  be  got 
ready,j)arid  to  wait  its  arrival  at  adeppts^ially  establish^  near 
the  last  discovered  point  of  the  Lachlan  River,  where  its  defc^a- 
ed  l^fbddrs  were  ti6  commence.     This  depot  is  rQC.Kloned^j^b  be  in^ 
sputK  Mtitudfe  53^0  W.  and  east  lon|fitude  l48?'2l[/'^]Dd,^t,apt; 
elevation  supposed  to  be  no  more  than  6o6  f^^^t  ^boy^^  t^p  jey^V 
of  .the  :sea,*.  ii^ich.  is  remarkably  low,  considering  j'the'cbsta^ 
frotti  the  west  cx)as't..     \  ^'       y       '\.' "  '''. '  '^  /"'.^^  ^ 

^  Mr.  Oxley  quitted  Sydney  on  ttie  6th  of  April  i$Vi^  ^"^i  ftE". 
rived  at  Bayiurst  on  ihe  1 4tli,  when  he  JpariAed  ^ii  J^^;j^;py^* 
sions  and  necessary  stores  had  been  duly  forwarde^^  tpib^Ji^]»i* 
pc^nted  plaoe  on  the  Lachlah  River,  which  he  reach^^  !weu 
on  the  25th  of* the  same  month. ,  The  following  description  m^ 
plies  ioj^uch  of  wfiat  was  observed  .by  Thira  dunr^  his  t^ac^c'dcmg, 
tjiis  first  part  of  t^^e,  liachlan  j  ^d  is|  9he  of,  the  yQ^y^w^  iPffht 
saores  ip  which  be  has  ocpasion  to  allude  t^any  human  pein£:s  seen 
m  thc'course  of  nis  melancnbly  ibumey.  r  '  r  o      a  rh    a 

'  '^  AV  t^oVcfocKT'saw  tt6  rtver^  wtiicli  certainly  Ad  not  dis^ppoin :  nie  :  ft 
vrtki'efidBfifly  ififetihifigher^thati  uistial;  mmiing'ft  '^ttm^  streAifi  /  tttfe'  hims 
ver^  jik^'btct^iitfl  gb)aiHtoi«lkd^t1ie>wat»Ma(»e^EMe'^:t^^ 

^'  "" "*~^ '-'"-^  -7ojecte4;Oji%Jii(^,andj)»^flffMp^ 

—gest  trees  were  growing  unflfieaiatS^ 

^  ,        /  frtiih  thefr  pokitlort,  fornied  &A'ifffi 

ottjf  tkifetri>t^y  6b9ttitliiril  from'ob^erttttidiit  s^tb^gl^  it  WfiibmaO  io  40 
y^ds^}rp908^t.'  AtvffiliiU(«rf4p<dcirf  fmved.ftt^  ...j   \,  x.^' 

consideraJDle  numbers  on  the  other  side  of  thi^  nver.  f  went  dowjt^  opposite 
eb'tliem/yfed^tef^kdnlt  litfl^  persuasion; atydut  twenty  of 'tliem  BWamAcrossJ 
having  their  galengar  or  stone  natchet  in  one  hand^  which,  on  their  Uhdirig^ 
(Iki7tt]|i<fwratxm^fcii!^  td  sliew  ner^sAiki&f  ^er^  a«  ttitioh  cUr<tet64  of  ann^. 
«i/<M[P^seiUrai.  Alite  i^ii^  a  fhort  time  they '  were  fKretbniled  M^  nomS 
k&n^bd'^eiski  widi  i^hich  tliey  le-eiiMied^the  river/  Atid  kiiidlkt  their  fires. 

irev^  «  f^w  xhMt^  amopg^  them  made  of  tb^  opowum  dkitiy  and  I0  was  errident 
liatk  somo  of  the  party  mtd  been  at  BatbuxBt;  fn»m  their  imking  vde  of  net^ 
sd  JE^Ueh  words,  and  from  their  readily  oompreheiidinigl  many  4>f^oay  ques?* 
ion&i-^h^  feif  words  of  wfaiqh  we  were  enabled  to  obtain  1^  toi^nfng^ 
^txoa  >th^  iiiltiv6B  wer^  difi^eitt  from  those  Hflled  to  daiote '  tHe  same  bbjeet» 
>ythe  4iatite6  <m  the  east  coaBtb''  >     /.  ^^     »:,     ^" 

Haying  loaded  the  boats  prepared  f<^  the  party  with  as  nluctt 
>f  the   provisions  as  they  could  cahry,  and  made  arfangeiaienta 
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for  the  prosecution  of  his  dqties,  Mr.  Oxiey  and  his  oompanions 
begad  their  journey  alon^  the  north  bank  of  the  river  on  the  28t)i 
April-  He  continued  following  its  course,  which,  in  general, 
was  northrwesterly,  till  the  \  4th  May,  halting  occasionally  for 
necessary  purposes,  and  making  various  excurdons  in  order  to 
enlarge  the  spnere  of  his  observations.  The  country  traversed 
during  this  period  preseilted  little  difference  of  aspect  or  nroduc- 
tion  from  the  preceding ;  and  any  difference  that  was  ooserved 
seems  to  have  been  rarely  to  the  better.  Thus  we  find  him 
sayinfi^-^ 

'*  May  2. — Our  journey  this  day  was  very  fatu;uiiig,  the  grass  being  near- 
ly breast  high,  thick^  and  entangled.  The  soil  is  tolerably  good  witbip  s 
mile  and  hj3f  of  the  banks.  I  rode  five  or  six  miles  out^  in  hopes  of  finding 
some  eminence  on  which  to  ascend,  but  was  disappointed,  the  country  coo- 
iimiiog  a  dead  level,  with  extensive  swamps  and  barren  bushes.  The  tim' 
her,  dwarf-box,  and  gum-trees  (all  eucalypti)  with  a  few  cypresses  andca- 
marinas  scattered  here  and  there.  May  3. — We  passed  over  a  very  b&n^ 
desolate  country,  perfectly  level,  without  even  the  slightest  eminence,  cover- 
ed witfi  dwarf-Dox-treesand  scrubby  busies ;  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
day  a  few  small  cypresses  were  seen.  I  think  the  other  side  of  the  river  ii 
much  the  same.  May  3. — ^A  range  of  hills,  lying  nearly  east  and  west,  bound- 
ed the  level  tract  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  These  hills,  and  tvro  or 
three  detached  hummocks  excepted,  there  was  nothing  to  break  the  unif(V- 
mity  of  the  scene.  The  country  was  in  general  poor,  with  partial  tracts  n 
better  ground ;  ihe  hills  were  sUty,  and  covered  as  well  as  the  levels  with 
small  eucalypti,  cypresses,  and  camarinas.  May  6. — It  is  impossible  to  fan* 
cy  a  worse  countnr  than  the  one  we  were  now  travelling  over,  intersected  by 
swamps  and  small  lagoons  in  ievery  direction  ;  the  soil  a  poor  day,  and  co- 
vered with  stunted  useless  timber. — There  are  doubtless  many  wim 
eminences  which  might  afford  a  retreat  from  the  inundations  of  the  river, 
but  those  which  were  observed  by  us  were  too  trifling  and  distant  from 
each  other  to  stand  out  distinct  from  the  vast  level  surface  presented  to  vievr. 
The  soil  of  the  country  was  a  poOr  and  cold  clay ;  but  there  are  many  rim 
levels,  which,  could  they  be  drained  and  defended  from  the  inundations  of 
the  river,  would  am^ly  repay  the  ciiltivation.  These  flats  are  certainly  not 
.  adapted  for  cattle ;  the  grass  is  too  swampy,  and  the  bushes,  swamps^  ana 
lagoons  are  too  thickly  intermingled  witn  the  better  portions  to  render  it 
eitner  a  safe  or  desirable  grazing  country.  The  timber  is  universaDy  bad 
and  small;  a  few  large  misshapen  gum-trees  on  the  immediate  banks  of  die 
river  may  be  considered  as  exceptions.  If,  however,  the  country  itsetf » 
poor,  the  river  is  rich  in  the  most  excellent  fish,  procurable  in  the  utmost 
abundance." 

By  the  11  th  May  it  was  acertained  that  the  river  divided  into 
at  least  two  branc^ies,  one  running,  towards  the  north-west,  and 
the  other  towards  the  south-west,  both  of  which  Mr.  OxIey  re- 
solved thoroughly  to  explore.  The  country  was  found  to  be 
about  100  feet  lower  in  elevation  than  that  at  the  depot ;  and  it 
was  a  circumstance  which  excited  great  astonishment,  that 
though  not  a  single  stream  had  been  discovered  to  empty 
itself  into  the  river,  which  had  risen  about  four  feet  in  the  course 
•f  one  pight,  and  continued  to  rise,  .its  banks  were  not  ^^ 
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than  six  feet  from  the  water.  This  confirmed  Mr.  Oxley's  sus- 
picion that  the  whole  of  this  extensive  tract  was  frequently 
mundated,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  nature  of  the  country », 
bore  unfavourably  on  the  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  tracing 
the  course  of  the  river,  or  any  of  its  branches,  much  beyond  the 
point  at  which  he  had  arrived,  and  aiso^rendered  his  situation  at 
the  time  very  unenviable.'  Accordingly,  in  his  potes  of  that 
day,  he  remarks*- 

"  In  the  first  place,  there  is  every  chance  that  the  river  may  be  lost  in  a 
multitude  of  branches  amon^  those  marshy  flats,  and  farther  navigation  thus 
rendered  impossible :  and,  in  the  second,  a  rise  of  four  feet  in  the  river  would 
swe^  us  all  away,  since  we  have  not  the  smallest  eminence  to  retreat  to." 

His  examination  qf  the  north-west  branch  was  speedily  brought 
tea  close  in  the  manner  apprehended;  and,  on  ascending  an  emi- 
nence about  half  a  mile  from  the  south  side  of  it,  Mr.  Oxley  had 
the  mortification  to  perceive,  that  the  whole  country  from  the 
north-west  round  to  norths  was  either  a  complete  marsh,  or  lay 
under  water  for  a  distance  of  25  or  80  miles  in  those  directions. . 
This  determined  him  to  return  to  the  spot  where  the  two  branches . 
of  the  principal  river  separated,  and  to  follow,  as  far  as  it  was  na- . 
vigable,  that  one  which  took  a  south-west  course.  The  similar- 
ly unsuccessful,  result  of  this  determination,  which  he  fo|*th- 
with  proceeded  to  execute,  and  the  consequent  alteration  of  his 

Elan  in  fartherance  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  together  with . 
is  opinion  on  an  important  point,  are  thus  recorded  ux  bis  jour* 
nalof  the  14th  May. 

"  After  going  about  four  miles  down>  this  branch  of  the  river  toqk  a  si- 
milar  direction  (north- west^ly)  to  that  which  we  bad  previously  traced. ' 
The  baidcB  on  both  sides  were  a  mere  marsh ;  and  about  six  miles  down^^a  * 
small  arm  from  it  supplied  the  marshes  be^inieii  this  and  the  north-west ' 
blanch.    The  fall  of  the  country  horn  the  south-east  to  the  north-west; 
was  very  remarkable ;  the  water  in  the  branch  wa^  here  nearly  level  with 
the  banks^  and  was  narrowed  to  a  width  of  not  more  than  twenty  feet. 
Finding  that  it  would  be  equally  as  impracticable  to  follow  this  branch  aa ' 
the  other^  I  returned,  and  commenced  preparaUons  for  setting  out  far  the 
o^ast. — My  present  intention  is  to  take  a  south*west  direction  for  Caper  Nor* 
thumberland^  since^  should  any  riverbe  formed  from  tfaoae  marshes^  wbioh 
is  extremely  probable^  and  fall  into  the  sea  between  Spencer's  Gulf  and  Gape^ 
Otway^  this  course  will  intersect  it^  and  no  river  or  stream  can  arise  il<&m 
these  swamps^  without  being  discov^ed.    The  body  of  water  now  running 
in  both  the  prindp^  branches^  is  very  considerable^  fully  siuffident  to  have* 
constituted  a  river  oi  magnitude^  if  it  had  constantly  maintained  such  a 
supply  of  water^  and  had  not  become  separated  into  branches^  and  lost 
among  the  immense  mardies  of  diis  desokte  and  barren  oountry^  which 
seems  here  to  form  a  vast  concavity  to  receive  them.    It  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  certain  opinion  as  to  what  finally  becomes  of  those  waters;  but 
I  think  it  pi-obable^  from  the  appearance  of  the  country^  and  its  being  near- 
ly on  &  k¥4^  with  the  sea^  that  they  are  partly  absorbed  by  the  aoil^  and  the 
remaindw  lost  by  evaporation." 
To  the  extensive  flats  in  which  the  L{u;hlan  thus  appeared  to  be 
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diffiisecli.  Mr.  Oxle^  gave  tbe  naine  of  Fidd'a  Plains.  Th^  C^t^J 
commenced  their  journey  in  the  direotiop  of  the.qoa$t,\oii  the 
16th'  May,  and  advanced  in  it  till  the  4th  Jiine.'  They  passed 
through  a  country  in  some  respiectis*  very  u^ike  what' Aj^^ 
hitherto  traversed*  l)ut  oif  wjhich  it  i^  quite  enough  to  WyVTtitlt 
was  level,  barren,  or  scrubtm  and  almost  .utterly  cUsilituii  pT 
water.  The  imperfect  supply,  bad  quality,  or  total  wimt  of 
this  element,  became  at  lengtn  peculiarly  distressing,  and  j^faso^ 
luteiy  threatened  the  lives  of  ^1  concei^iefJ,  men/hbr^j  and 
doffh  M>  tiiat,  iadependenUy  «f  the.  ^Htm  exeeasiv^  hai?^iu{)$  to 
whieh  they 'were  exposed^  in  Minlmqphable<ta<»uiitryy  lunger 
oontmuance  m  the  ^me  eour^  could  ^dt^be  cbn^d^iSed  ^  fi  dhty. 
A  change,  theref(»'e,' was  resolved  on,  to  the  westward  atid  norih- 
west.  In  which  directions  it  was  judged  there  was  agreatef  proba- 
Klity  of  ffndidg  wat^r,  as  th^  countiy  was  obsoiired  to  be  lower  to- 
wftras  those  boints,  tb^n  in  the  south-east  or  south-west.^  But 
little  or  no  alleviation  of  the  chief  suflferings  was  experienced  for 
several  days ;  the  country'  being  equally  desolate,'  barreix^.i^d 
parched,  aa  diat  which  had  already  been  passed.  It  IJNecame 
laoreopen  and  less  nxky,  oii'the  journey  of  the  14th  June,  when 
^^rass  dnd  water  were  met  with  in  such.. tolerable  abundai^ce,  as 
iflduc^  Mr.  Oxiey  to  halt  for  a  day,  in  order  to  Aest  and  refre^i 
the  horses.  Some  of  the  following  days  brought  a  ren9^,a|,of  4is- 
ti*4B80e8  to  the  party,  with  the  aggravation  of  their  being  c^'ged, 
by  a  particular  accident  or  mistake,  to  lessen  the.  ration  of  flour  to 
each  individiiaL .  They  were  now  advancing  towards  th^  ^p^^rallel 
oC  latitude  that  had  bet^  quitted  on  ta)i;ing  a  jjKMidi-.we3^'4i{i!ff^^ 
fijpin  the  l^irlihn  Kiver,—- of  CQiirsJst,  (^om^^sK^y  to  t^^j|9(e^t- 
ward  of  their  fiarmcv  poaition;  >  But  whatever  m^bt-havetieeii 
intoned  as  to  the  existence  of  that  or  some  other/river  at  lio 
vfery  great  distance,  the  natut'e  of  the  coiintiry  prevented  any  in- 
dications of  it  from  being  either  decisive  or  sati^factoiry. 

'f'  June  21.«— The  Hurther  we^^ebeed  norUi- westerly,'  the  miore  cbnyinced 
I  Msathtkt,  for  ali  the  practioal-pHrpoBeB  of  civilized  man^  die  interior  of  this 
cqimtry^' westward  of  a  oertaiu  meridiw,  is  umnhaUtable ;  depiived  as  it  is 
o{  wora*  waiter,  ajid.  grass.  With  respact  to  Water^  it  is  qtite  impossible 
that'  any  can  he  retained  on  such  a  soil  as  the  eomitiry  is  composed  of;'  and 
l^owatjerrcemeib  fyut  liie  sune  reason,,  can  be  faujad :  for^  like  a  ^gcftigCg  it 
ahsorhs  all  me  rain  that  falls»  which,  judging  from  evei^  app^s^Be^  can- 
not he  mx^  The  wandering  native^  wlfh  his  little  fiunily^  niay  fi^cl  a  pre* 
cv^f$iA,mibmUaw^  in  the  ruts  with  which  the  county  aboijnds ;  and  jevea 
h^i  l4th  ^K  the.hx^  toowledge  which  such  a  life  must  give  him,  is  obn^ 
tQ.4^,witb  iiaunense  .lahonr^  weUs  at  the  bottom  of  hills^  toprocui^  and 
pees07^,a  oeegnparDr  of  life,  which  ia  evidently  not  tp,  be  obiamed  by  any 

i7^i^»9^ei7'WiU  therefor^  think  t}ie  astonishment  w^^h  Mr. 
Oxleyexpresses  in  his  journal  of  tbe  seccmd'  day  afterwacds,  to 
be  peiffeetly  natural. 
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*'  June  ^3.— After  proceeding  about  four  iailes^  ihe  oountry  became  mudi 
more  open>  extending  east  a&d  -west  Dvar  a  fiat  l«vel  plain  |  &»  botany  of 
wMdi^  Aaey$r|r  re9p^.tj,;re0e»ibled  Field's  Plama^  e^i^pt  tli^t  a  new  i^cieaof 
euc^^^u^  toolc  jplaq^  of  ^e  Acada  peiidulsu  A  flop^  of  Lprge  kangsvroos  was 
seen  f(pr  tbe  first  time  since  we  quitted  the  Lachllan;  also  numy  emus  and  bua^ 
tards.  Oui^.dogs  killed  tliree  ttftngarbos^  and  two  emus.  Tnesoil  of  iheae 
plains  was  ai  st^  tenadotta  day^  scad  had  every  ai^>earanaa  of  being  frb* 
mient^  under  ivater. .  Aa^we  yf&a^  now  in  the  paraUel  of  the  spot  wbete 
tnerivor  4ividedrin<io  two  branches^  the  altered  appearaujoe  of  the  oounti^ 
iiujucegl  ,U^,t9  h9pe  ^at  we  should  shortly  fall  in  with  some  permanient  wa^ 
ter^  and  pe  rdieveiS  froni  the,  constant  anxiety  attendant  on  the  precarious 
supines  to  wnidi  we  had  lataly  be^  enured.  After  going  eight  miles  and 
a^^^lUffiei^,  we:  irnddenly  aunffV^poA  the  banks  <>£  Ae  riverv  I  caU  it  the  ti- 
vfr,;;f<94l^$Qu)4i<^^wli(l)e,^o,other  than  the  Lachlan>  whidi  we  had 


<]^i^{4yj  fl^lyj^e,  w^s  be^br^.  Our  astonishment  was  extreme^  since  it 
wasan  incident  little  expected,  by  any  one.  It  was  here  extremely  dimi- 
nished in  foze,  but  was  still  tiea^  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  south-west 
brtmidii  *  which  we  last  quitted.  Toe  banks  were  about  12  or  14  feet  abare 
tbeiWat£r>  flx^  it  ¥Kas  iruniufig  with  a  tolerably  brisk  stream  to  the  westwaid. 
inie,1;)^L^  were  so  thickly  covered  with  large  eucalypti,  that  we  dic^  not  per<« 
ceive  It  und{  we^  were  within  a  very  few  yards  of  it:  it  appeared  about  30 
feet  bro^d^  running  over  a  sandy  bottom.*' 

'!Aftasr  this  disc^yeryy  there  could  be  no  hentati(Hi  as  to  the 
caiiif^'^tiyhb  adopted;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Oxl^  resolved  to 
py  ^^^Wti^M-attii^'  As  lofig  as  there  wael  a  ehitnce  of  its  becom- 
ih|^hl6i^ebMdeifabte,  and  until  his  proviaons  should  be  so  fkr 
eip^d^-d  as  to  leave  no  more  than  would  be  requisite  to  enable 
hitft'tb'  rd^Hl^  to  Bathurst^  This  plan  was  eomnienced  on  the 
fi>lld#ih^  da^,  and  persevered  in  till  July  7th.  The  difficulties 
etilfotl^t^t^,  the  chief  observations  made,  tbe  singularly  unpro^' 
mSsing  in^rtuile  of  the  country,  and  the  causes  of  the  utter  disap- 
pMfQtraeiit  as  to  the  main  obiect  of  the  expedition,  Svill  be  most 
briefiy  il^eated,  in  a  series  of  miort  qnotaUons  from  his  journal. 

'^  Tt  is-a  ion^^dar  phettotoenm  in  llie  history  df  this  river,  that  in  a  coarse 
of  u!|p«if)arA»  of  two  huitdred  and  fifty  mOes,  in  a  direct  line  fh)m  where  Mr. 
Evans  first  djlioovered  it^  not  the  snmllest  rivulet^  or  in  fact  water  of  any  de- 
s(iripti<m,  fails  into  it  from  eiUier  the  north  or  south ;  with  .t^e  excfeplicAi  St 
the  two  snail  ocoasionf^  streams  near  l^e  £fepot^  which  fioW  from  tl&  north* 
The  coun^  to  ^  southwiird,  in  its  soif  and^roduotibn)^^  ekplsSiis  pretty 
satisfactorilY  why  no  constant  runnitijg  streatia?  can  have  sources  !n  that  di« 
rection';  and  it  may  be  esteemed,  as  to  liseful  purposee^^'  a  desert  uninhabit- 
able country.—  <      •     .. 

'*  June  ^4.— "We  observed  several  hollotvs  and  gufleys,  wWcH^  beiagcon* 
nected  with  the  riVer  in  times  of  flobd,  receive  their  titers  ftotn  ft.  'They 
were  now  dry;  but  the  singularity  consisted  in  the  watei*  being' donve^ed 
by  tjhem  over  the  low  lands,  instead  of  Aeir  beir^  the  (3iknnel6  By  which 
tne  waters,  in  rainy  seasons,  might  be  drained  off  to  tbte  rivei*.  !l)imng  our 
whole  journey,  we  have  never  disco^er^  ih  what.  ipamieT  ^nV  MdifiontJ 
supply  of  water  could  be  conveyed  to  it,  lus  the  back  lands  (wim  the^eittep- 
ti«j*  o£  the  ranges)  were  always  lower  than  the  immediate  ban^'of  flte^rfver 
iMelf.'  iVhere  we  stopped,  it  was  a15ottt'thii¥y'ffeet'Widfef,'*ftnd*ttfearty  miked. 
Qp^^lll^^  fsdl^  trees.<«*TlK»  8ame>  everlasti)fig  fiats,  met  our  eye  in  every  di« 
rection  westerly  round  nearly  to  north,  in  which  quarter  tbe  horizon  was 
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oocisioiuJly  studded  with  hiUs,  at  too  great  a.dutance  tp  render  ihem  ob» 
jeetaof  infeerest  to  lu.  The  immediate  vidmty  of  ^e river  was  fsse  from 
tinber  or  timahwood  in  Yarimu  place? ;  and  these  tracts  have  hitherto  re-' 
oeiTod  the  particular  denomination  of  plains  ;  which  might  with  equal 
propriety  he  ezteaded  to  the  whole  countrv.  The  bases  of  the  hills  and 
Mges  were  invariably  a  barren  red  sand^  am>iding  nourishment  to  a  few 
miserable  cypresses  and  eucalypti  dumosa;  between  which^  and  filling  np 
■U  the  intermediate  ^aces,  grows  a  variety  of  acacia  and  dwarfjr  shrubs^ 
TCndering  those  parts  nearly  a  thicket  Within  one  hundred  yards  of  the 
banks  of  the  riverj^  and  there  alone^  were  seen  the  only  timber  trees  we  had 
met  with  in  the  country ;  if  huge  unshapen  eucalypti,  which  would  not  af« 
finrd  a  strai^t  plank  ten  feet  long,  may  be  so  denominated.—-^ 

''  June  <|5.^We  were  obliged  to  keep  at  a  small  distance  from  the  river, 
owing  to  large  lagoons,  parttr  ML  of  water,  which  would  have  otherwise 
interrupted  our  course,  or  rattier  our  multitude  of  courses;  tol  never  sawa 
stream  with  guch  opposite  windings,  and  no  one  reach  was  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  resemble  a  collar  of  SS. 

''  June  96 — ^We  passed  througha  oountr^r  to  the  full  as  barren  as  any  we* 
had  yet  seen—^ince  we  have  been  on  the  river,  no  recent  traces  of  the  na- 
tives have  been  seen ;  here,  as  higher  up  the  nver,  they  rather  seem  to  shun 
it>  and  frequent  the  higher  grouiuls  in  preference, 

"  June  9». — ^I  could  in  no  place  deviate  above  fifty  yards  from  the  yiver 
widiout  bdng  bpoged,  t|ie  water  lying  in  some  places  eighteen  inches  deep, 
Mid  in  hol^,  mu<£^  deeper.  I  attempted  several  times  to  proceed  southerly, 
but  I  w|ui  unable  to  aocomplish  it. 

"  Jufie  S9.-*The  pointo  of  the  bends  of  the  rivtf  were  universally  wet 
swamps,  with  large  lagoons ;  the  back  lanc^y  though  equally  sulgect  to  flood, 
was  now  dry ;  but  the  travdling  was  very  heavy,  the  ground  being  a  rotten,  * 
red,  sandy  loam,  on  which  nothing  grew  but  the  usual  productions  of 
marshes. — ^There  was  not  the  smallest  eminence  whence  a  view  might  be 
obtained,  the  country  appearing  a  dead  leveL 

''  June  30.— Immense  plains  extended  to  the  westward,  as  far  as  the  eye  . 
could  redch.  These  plains  were  entirely  barren,  being  evidently  in  times  of 
rain  altogether  under  water,  when  they  doubtless  form  one  vast  lake. — ^Al- 
though those  plains  were  bounded  only  by  the  horizon,  not  a  semblance  of  a 
hill  aTO>esred  in  the  distance ;  we  seemed  indeed  to  have  taken  a  long  fioe- 
well  of  eyerything  like  an  elevation,  whei^ce  the  surrounding  country  could  be 
observed.  To  the^  southward,  bounding  thqse  plains  in  that  direction,  bar* 
ren  scrubs  and  dwarf  "box-trees,  with  numberless  pools  of  stagnant  water, 
too  clearly  proclaimed  the  nature  of  the  qountry  in  that  quarter. — ^Nothing 
can  be  more  melancholy  or  irksome  than  travelling  over  wilds,  which  nature 
seems  to  have  condemned  to  perpetual  loneliness  and  desolation*  We  seem- 
ed indeed  the  sole  living  creatures  in  those  vast  deserts. 

"  July  1.— All  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  country  during  rain,,  or  after 
an  inundation  of  the  stream,  must  have  failed.  I  am  quite  convinced,  that 
at  this  place,  where  the  banks  are  overflowed,  the  waters  must  extend  ftom 
thirty  to  forty  miles  on  each  side  of  tibe  stream,  as  we  are  that  distance 
from  any  eminence. 

July  «.— Our  course,  as  it  has  hitherto  doije,  ky  over  apparently  inter- 
minable plains,  nothing  relieving  the  eye  but  a  few  scattered  bushes,  and 
occasionally  some  dwarf  box-trees:  The  view  was  bouudlesdr  as  the  ocean, 
neither  eminence  lior  liiUock  appearing. — ^By  the  marks  on  the  trees,  it 
would  seem  that  the  stream  occasionally  overflows  its  banks,  to  the  depth  of 
tliree  or  four,  feet;  and  five  miles  back  from  it  smsll  trees  were  seen,  that 
had  evidently  stood  from  twelve  to  eighteen  in<^es  in  ike  water. — It  had 
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been  remarked  by  all^  for  some  days  past^  that  a  putnd  sour  smell  seemed  to. 
proceed  £rom  the  plains. — Mr.  Cunningham  discoyered  that  it  proceeded' 
from  decayed  plants  of  the  salsolse^  whien  produce  the  same  effect  as  decayed 
sea- weed  does  in  salt  marshes ;  in  shorty  sill  the  plants  found  in  our  journey 
over  these  plains^  are  the  natural  productions  of  low  wet  situations. 

July  4. — The  soil  the  same  as  yesterday,  and  most  unpleasant  to  travel 
over,  from  the  circular  pools  or  hollows,  wnich  covered  the  whole  plain,  and 
which  seem  to  be  formed  by  whirlpools  of  water^  having  a  deep  hole  in  the 
bottom,  through  which  the  water  appeared  to  have  gradually  drained  off. 

July  5. — Independently  of  the  nature  of  the  country  rendering  it  alto-! 
Aether  uninhabitable,  the  noxious  vapours  that  must  naturally  arise  during' 
toe  heats  of  summer  from  these  marshes,  (should  the  present  surface  of  the, 
land  on  which  we  are  travelUi^  be  then  free  from  water,)  Vould  render  the 
whole  tract  peculiarly  unhealthy.  Even  during  the  ^hort  space  of  a  fort- 
night, when  it  might  be  presumed  that  the  winter's  cold  had  in  a  great  de* 
gree  rendered  the  effluvia  innoxious,  every  person,  in  the  expedition  was 
more  or  less  affected  by  dysenteriaetl  complaints ;  and  the  putrid  sour  smell 
that  continually  attended  us,  was  symptomatic  of  what  would  be  its  effects^ 
when  rendered  active  by  the  powerful  neats  of  summer. — I  toust  observe,  as 
a  remarkable  feature  in  diis  singidar  country,  that,  for  the  last  fifty  miles, 
we  have  not  seen  a  stone  or  pebble  of  any  kind,  save  two,  and  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  maws  of  two  emus. 

^^  July  7. — I  proceeded  to  follow  the  course  of  the  stream.    I  attempted, 
in  l3ie  first  instance,  to  keep  away  from  the  banks,  but  was  soon  oblige^  to 
join  them,  as  the  morasses  extended  outwards  and  intersected  my  proposed 
course  in  almost  every  direction.    About  three  miles  and  a-half  from  the 
tent,  a  large  arm  extended  from  the  ncHrth  bank  to  a  considerable  distance  on 
that  side ;  the  banks  continually  getting  lower,  and  before  we  had  got  six 
miles,  it  was*  evident  ihat  the  channel  of  the  stream  was  only  the  bed  of  a 
lagoon;  the  current  now  bein^  imperceptible,  with  small  gum  trees  grow-' 
ing  in  the  middle.    Three  mites  farther,  the  morasses  closed  upon  us,  and . 
rendered  dl  farther  prc«;ress  impossible.    The  water  was  here  stagnant. 
The  large  trees  that  used  to  be  met  with  in  such  numbers  up  the  stream 
were  entirely  lost,  a  ie^  diminutive  gums  being  the  only  timber  to  be  seen ; 
the  height  of  the  bank  from  the  water-line  was  three  feet  six  inches ;  and  * 
the  mailCB  of  floods  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees  arose  to  the  height  of  four  feet 
six  inches^  being  about  one  foot  above  the  level  of  the  surroundii^  marshes. 
It  would  appear,  that  the  water  is  freouently  stationary  at  that  height  for  a 
considerable  time,  as  long  moss  and  otner  marks  of  stagnant  waters  were  re- 
maining on  the  trunks  and  roots  of  the  trees,  and  on  the  long-leaved  acacia, 
which  was  heye  a  strong  plant.    There  could  not  be  above  three  feet  water 
in  this  part  of  the  lagoon,  as  small  bushes  and  tufts  of  tea  grass  were  per^ 
ceptible.    The  water  was  extremely  muddy,  and  the  odour  arising  from  the  > 
banks  and  marshes  was  offensive  in  the  extreme.    There  were  only  four  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  plants  at  this  terminating  point  of  our  journey,  viz.  the  small 
eucalyptus,  die  long  leaved  acacia,  the  linrge  tea  grass,  and  a  new  disceous 
plant,  which  covered  the  marshes,  named  Polygonum  junceum^    It  is  pos-  ' 
sible  that  the  bed  of  the  lagoon  might  extend  eight  or  ten  miles  farther,  hilt 
I  do  not  think  it  did,  as  the  horizon  was  perfectly  clear  in  all  directions,  a 
few  bushes  and  acacia  trees,  marking  the  course  of  the  lagoon,  excepted. 
Had  there  been  any  hiU,  or  even  smaU  eminence,  within  thirty  or  forty  miles ' 
of  me,  they  must  now  have  been  discovered,  but  there  was  not  the  le^t  ap« 
pearance  cf  any  such,  and  it  was  with  infinite  regret  and  pain  that  I  was  * 
forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  interior  of  this  vaat  country  is  a  • 
narsh^  and  uninhabitable.    How  near  these  marshes  may  approacn  the^. 
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flouth-Westeni  ooast^  I  know  not ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  range  of  bi^ 
and  dry  land  in  that  quarter  extends  back  north-easterly  for  any  great  dL 
tance ;  it  being  known,  that  the  <x>ast  £ron^  Cape  Bernoulli  to  ^  bea4  oC 

Siencer's  gulf^  is  sandy  and  destjitute  of  water.  Perhaps  thexe  isTictnyer, 
e  history  of  which  is  knoym,  that  presents  so  remark&ble  a  termii^ation  as 
the  present ;  its  course  in  a  str^t  line  from  its  sourbe  to  its  ti^nniiiatioii  a« 
oeeds  five  hundred  miles,  and  including  it?  windings,  ifcmayfd^  be  oka* 
lated  to  run  at  leftst  twelY9  hundred  miles ;  durii^  all  whidi  paa^g^ 
through  such  a  vast  extent  of  country,  it  does  not  xeceivei  a  sin^  ^tievpj  jji 
addition  to  what  it  derives  from  its  sources  in  the  eastern  mounMns^  ^ 

**  I  think  it  a  probable  conjecture^  thait  thfe  river  is  tJie  dfiamxTel'ty  li^ucfc 
all  ihe.wateifi  ri^ig  in  those  '^^i{g^  of  hilll  to  the  w^tward  of  KMUicb* 
son,  known  ]>y  the  ii^Y^e,  ^  j^e^S^ue  ]i^untai9i$>.ai9id«w^i^4Qi¥^^ 
ihe  sea  on  the  east  coasl^  axe  co'nvf^ed  to  th^se  immense  inland,  mar«p^i& 
^uous  course  causing  it  to  overflow  its  banks  on  a  much  higher  leyel  t^antk 
present^  and  in  consequence,  forming  those  low  wet  levels  whicU  are  in  the 
very  n^^bcftuliood  of  the  goremment  depot.  Its  leiigth  of  couib^^  ia  my 
cpinioQf  tbe  pri9<4pal  cause  of  onr  fiT¥}ing  any  thing  likQastrasnioc^B 
last  one  hnif^ed  nules,  as  the  i^uciqnse  b^dy  of  waisr  which  must  vfid^^ot- 
cdly  be  at  times  collected  in  siich  a  river,  paust  find  a  vent  somewh^^b«t 
being  spent  during  so  long  d  course  without  any  accession,, th^  only  wow 
is,  taat  even  those  waters  should  cause- a  ^rrent  at  so  greal  adidtaneeto 
their  source;  every  thing,  hovever,  indicates,  as  before  often  obfionG^  thai 
in  dry  {seasons  the  ch^nel  ^  .the.  river  i^  emptv,  or .  farms  ,<q^)ajgM^  4 
ponds.  ,  It  appears  to  have  been  (^considerable  length,  of,  tip^e  WWj^ 
banks  #ere  overflowed,  certainly  not  for  the  last  year ;  and  I  thiiit  u  jw- 
bable  they  are  not  ofteii  so :  the  quantity  of  water  must,  ibSeeS^^Wisi^ 
mense,  and  of  long  accumulation,  in  the  uppc^  marshes,,  beline  thi-i^yB  tf 
this  vast  cpuDitry  can  be  und^r  Tfatep.  .  .  ,  ^ ,  . ...  ^.ji.^j  xti  j/.>  •• 
'  '^  My  intention  to  penetrate  farther  westward  being,  thij^^fifu^ta^ 
turned  to  the  tent  about  three  o'clock,  and  determined,  shpuEa  ^Jte.^^ 
ajypear  suffidently  recovered  afed  refreshed^  flioally  x6  ^t  ffi& Vfe^ant'i^«l 
the  country  on  Thursday  ttebct ;  a  fei^  days  ram  yd^iaiii  )^^v^i  Sa  frAi<^ 
quitting  Ml  but  we  h^YiP.heeii  bquiiiifuUy  favouml>^^3li|9CV«^idiEflflBwiilft 
season  pf  continued,  1^, ,  ;and  jjleasant  weathfir^  ^yA)%  ffg!^'  i^WS^^ 
been  expected,  and  which  alone  could  have  enaUedysto  aeddi^  ^ffifln 


iorily,  if  it  (^n  be  caU63  satis^ctkm^  to  prove,  the  negative  of^e  efispcea 
aay  naV%al^eilver§  ii^ihis  ^art  df  Atist^dk.        '      »:     ' '  ^  ^^-*  ^^ 

'  ^^^JvJif:  9.^^t  hsUi  pBfi  eigb^  "tKO  «8t  f^ntL  ^01101^  reiiinLlMfet^^si^^ 

oi;i^f(P^hngj^U|;ae  J^ea§uiieatqjii^^  '^   '  ''^''*- 

thing  tppi^  eij^ertions  but  disappoifftip^nt^^dl.de"' 

n^r  thb  tefitf^,  liscribed  with .  the  vfbrds  ^  pSjg'.unc^ 

eontdliSng'  a  pap^,l)eai%ig  the  date  'of  M  nxrktU  Imd^ 

pffl^osed  conrs^  ai^d  the  names  of  each'individiiat  ihtoi?  c 

I  ic^p^t  fiattgr  m^  lyJ*  jftP  ^^^».  bow^^  Api^t 

everttaQe  the  charaptera  either  on  the  tr^  or  thp,  paper;  l^„,  ,.^  Tij^i^ryw-^ 

scroll  as  a  memorial  that  the  spot  had  been  once  in  thie  tide  oif  time'^g» 

hj  dvili^ed  ihen;  and  tKat/^ouH  providence  forbid  our  aa&  reiiSi  w  ^ 

tbonst,  the  &knd6  wiio  migh^  search  for  us  should  at  kAbst  know  Aie  tik0 

-npU^LMm*'' ,..;sriilv'' 

•jifiji^^l}^  j;9tt  pf  Julj^,  the  party  arrived  at  thft.apNftti^i^W* 
tbc^F  iir^^^ch^cl  the  riyeiron  the  23d.  of  thcfpsec^dMlgtePP^!^* 
apXqn  .tjiie  {pllay^mg  day,  Mr.  Oxley  deterijjined  on  prp?fe<^# 
tb  Bathum  by  a  northerly  route,  ini^tead  of  returning  to  the  de- 
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j^t  on  thp  Laph^,    Hia  reaaons  werii;  ju4iciQU$  and  itQperaf 
tive.     The  route  up  the  river  would  be  difBcult  aiidtc^ou$^ 
eveij  if  practicable ;  if  the  weather  should  prove  rainy,  it  would 
bQ  impossible  for  loa<Jed  jhQWe^  to  "ti^avrf  oyer  the^  low-lands  $  ^ 
retijr9^,1:>y  th^  pujwfir^  xc^t©  would  preclude  d>Q  wquUitioft  of 
far(iier.ia£q]aQ§lipi|  respecting  the  country ;  aod>  on  the  sq^(>9 
^ition  tbfiiit  th|§  river,  as  jm  k^agined)  was  the  Xiaddau  and  not 
the  iV[ao9UJ|ti$>,  the  c|>ux|i6  andl  cfountry  b  the  n^gfabourhood  of 
the  ^Mi^/.f:W4cl  preimift. unknown :  whereas*  a  northerly  route 
might  eiia)b^e  <  bw  ^  %w^  the  Maoquarie  ^o  a  ccpsiderable  ex^ 
t^^i ;  giv^  HA  cipportiinity  of  obseryiBg  the  coD3fi^ry>  at  least  two 
I^gpdr^  iniles  below  Bathtitst ;  ^d,  although  the  difficulties  to 
be  met  with  in  it  were  fleqp^sarily  unknown,  promised  to  be  much 
mpro  etigiUbte  on  th[atih€£id  than  an  ascent  by  the  Lachlan,  the 
inqpedimenta  and  hazards'of  which,  were  already  WeB  ascertained 
to  be  highly  formidable.     The  party,  therefore,  set  forward 
a^a^n  up  t&e  stream,  with  t)ie  intention  of  crossing  so  soon  a§ 
poss^bi^  and  tben^ther  to  pursue  its  course  on  the  north  dde, 
li*  tfaeie' should  be  any  thing  like  evidence  for  believing' it  tQ  be 
the  Macquarie,  and  Uiat  H  Would  lead  to  Bathurst ;  or,  oii;  the 
coiitrai*3t,  ^hould  its  course  entirely  obviate  that  noti9n,^^l;p.quit 
H9:i)ai)ks,  a^  take  a  north-easterly  directiou  in  hope^  of  falling 
in  uttthr  that  river.    This  plfan  was  not  found  easy  ^fexeev^bicmy 
as  several  days  were  passed  in  the  advance  tip  the  sonthri^Anks 
of  tft^'rf^c?,  'and  p  frmtless  attempts  to  cross  it;  bv!  jfteahs  of 
tjfee^i'^apdtja  v^ry  s^nall  canoe,  wbic^i  had  been  a})apdo^pi^;Py.  the 
mtiyj^vt  The  country,  to  ihe  joy  of  the  botaiiist»^  pceaented 
rather i^or^'^varie^  of  vegetation  than  formerly;  a'^umpse'of 
sotiq[^'tiktive3  ivas  obtained,  and  great  numbers  of  birds  i^fer^'oifc^ 
casioft^y  seen  on  the  plains ;  but,  unfortunately^j  .^e^woflcA 
state  of  the  river  prevented  any  fish  fr(Hn  being  caught  lOi^c  t^ 
fiOth  July,  Mr.  Oxley  having  ascended  a  hiU,  was  favoured  with 
80^  an  extenave  prospect,  as  connected  his  prieserit  track  of- thg 
ri^^^jr^ jrith  jhjj8  jtbrmer  observations  to  the  efl,st,.aj)i.d  (J^adj^ .;h^ 
PiMiiif^ii  U^t4,waa  theLachlan  which  he  hadibitb^tQ  ^{MEor^y 
ai|djtheJeoi»«^«if  which  he  could  now  deter]idn^,4«i-£iBt^'ft0m.|die 
d^ttDi«s«empp]*ai^  diflbsionover  the  low  ^amps  ^<yf 'F«^ki*s 
PIaAls;-^and,  secondly,  from  the  junction  of  its,  principal  stream$j^ 
bu;  js^img  thence,  to  j^ts  fin4  disappearancein  the  immense  W^^ 
fai^ifto  the  8ouih*.west    Th^e  remained  no  iiiduceia^t>  to.^«K» 
long  his  stay  in  this  wretched  country,  or  to  attempt  pug^iiig'bn^ 
wia^d^tdtheeast^;  and  he  accordihgly  determined  ^to  cbhstl^ct 
a  lufllOT  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  river,  and  aii^MssA^  rio^td 
sMj^  \m  edu^se,  aticcwding  to  the  dtetnative  dPhi^  fiiol^m 
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possible,  to  fall  in  wi^  the  MaoquiEuie,  and  by  it  reach  the  pod- 
tion  of  Bathurst. 

Here  the  monotony  of  the  journal  is  broken^  we  will  add  re- 
lieved,  notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the  topic,  by  the  descnpu 
tion  of  one  of  those  objects  with  which  the  descdateness  of  tms 
country  mournfully  harmonizes,  but  whidi,  for  that  very  reason, 
might  not  have  been  expieoted  to  present  themselves  so  frequent- 
ly as  they  did  to  the  notice  of  our  travellers :  We  tnean  the 
grave  of  a  human  being,  t  There  is  poetry  in  the  incid^it ;  and 
besides  the  sympathy  on  which  we  may  safely  calculate,  the  well 
known  relation  between  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  and 
the  religious  opinions  of  mankind,  will  have  interest  enough  with 
the  curious  to  warrant  the  following  quotation : 

*^  Ahnost  directly  under  the  hill^  near  our  halti]ig*place>  we  saw  a  tonra- 
lu8^  which  was  apparently  of  recent  construction  (within  a  year  at  most) 
It  would  seein  that  some  person  of  consideration  among  the  natives  had 
been  buried  in  it^  from  the  exterior  marks  of  a  form  which  had  certainly 
been  obiierved  in  the  constmction  of  the  tomb  and  surrounding  seats.  Tlie 
form  of  th^  whcde  was  temicireiilar.  Three  rows  of  seats  occupied  one  half, 
the  gra^^  and  an  outar  row  of  seats  the  other ;  the  aaats  formed  segm^ts 
of  circles  of  fifty,  forty-five,  ai^  forty  feet  each,  and  were  formed  by  die 
sioU  being  trencned  up  from  between  them.  The  centre  part  of  the  grave 
was  about.five  feet  m^,  and  about  nine  long,  forming  an  ol^oi^  painted 
oone«  .  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  oonsideEed  as  either  wantonly  di8tarbuig:;tfae 
remains  of  tne  dead,  or  needlessly  vii^tim  the  religioiis  rites  of  anbaoh- 
less  people,  in  having  caused  the  tomb  ta  pe  opened,  that  we  mi^t  e£Bf 
mine  its  interior  construction.  The  whole  outward  form  and  appearance 
of4he  place  was  so  totally  different  f^m  that  of  any  custoih  or  ceremony 
in  ase  by- the  nattres  on  the  eastern  coast,  where  the*  body  is'inerdy  eoTcr-* 
ed  yp.^  a  piece  of  bark,  and  buried  in  ag^yetab<niti£cmr.feet,desn^  that. 
we  were  induced. to  think  that  the  manner  of  intending,  the  body  nq|W  also 
be  different.  On  removing  the  sod  from  one  end  of  the  tumulus,  and  about 
two  feet  beneath  the  solid  surface  of  the  ground,  we  came  to  three  or  four 
layers  of  wood,  lying  across  the  grave,  serving  as  an  arch  to  bear  the  weij^t 
of  4^ft. earthy  cone  or  tomb  above.  On  removing,  one  end  of  these  l^fm, 
sU|et  after  sneet  of  dry  bark  was  taken  out,  then  dry  gra^  and  leases  in  a 
pemct  state  of  preservation,  the  w^t  or  damphaving  apparently  never  pene- 
trfted  even  to  the  first  covering  of  wood. — ^We  removed  all  the  earth  fran 
the  tomb  and  grave,  and  found  the  body  deposit^  about  four  feet  deep  in 
an  oval  grave,  foor  feet  long,  •  and  firom  di^taen.  iaehes  to  twa  feet  wid& 
The  feet;  were  bent  quite  up  to^the  head*  the  fima  havi^  ^e^  vla«)ed  ho«, 
tween  the  thighs.  The  face  was  downwards,  t^e  body  being  puHjed^^sst 
and  west,  the  head  to  the  east.  It  had  been  very  carefully  wrapped- m  a 
areat  number  of  opossum  skins,  the  head  bound  round  wi&  the  net  nsoal- 
H  woro  by  die-natives,  and  abo  the  gix^i  it  appeared  after  beaagen* 
closed  in  those  skins,  to  have  been  ^[aced^ia. a. latter  net,  and.tiieq^dqpMit-. 
ed  in  the  manner  before  mention^.  .  The  bones  ^ai^  hej^  showed  tfa^t 
they  were  the  remains  of  a  powerful  tall  man.  The  hair  on  the  head  was 
penbct,  bein^  long  and  black ;  the  under  part  of  the  body  was  not  toOLlIy 
^^ecayed,  giving  us  reason  -to  ^nk  diat  be  csfold  not  haire  been  ialeried  ' 
above.  8|x  or.  oight.  months.  Judiapng  ton  his  faw  and  teet^i  he  ni%ht 
have  been  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age.    To  the  west  and  north 
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of  the  grave  were  two  cypress  trees,  distant  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet; 
the  sidbs  towards  the  tomb  were  barked^  and  curious  characters  deeply  cut 
upon  them^  In  a  manner  which^  considering  the  tools  they  possess,  must 
haye  been  a  work  of  great  labour  and  time.  Having  satisfied  our  curiosity, 
the  whole  was  carefully  reinstated,  and  restored  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
station  in  which  it  was  found/' 

The  operation  of  crossing  the  river  was  attended  with  seve« 
ral  difficulties,  which  were  at  length  overcome  on  the  3d  Au- 
gust; and  on  the  following  da|y  the  party  proceeded  in  the  di« 
rection  of  north-east  by  east,  intending  by  it  to  get  clear,  of  the 
low  grounds  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lachlan,  where  they  now 
were,  and  then  to  bend  mor^  easterly  towards  Bathurst    Very 
iittle  difference  of  scenery  was  observed  between  the  country 
passed  through  and  what  had  been  left,  till  the  6th  Auguat, 
though  on  the  whole  the  land  seemed  to  be  rising,  and,  as  it 
:f     did  so,  the  supply  of  water  became  scantier.     In  the  jour- 
V     nai  of  that  day  we  find  an  unusual  allunon  to  hills  covered 
'     with  small  pieces  of  broken  white  quartz,  and  a  large  granite 
;.^     rock  occasionally  showing  itself  from  beneath  the  suriPace;  and 
^     are  morcorer  informed,  that  the  botanical  productions  of  the 
r^     hills  had  undergone  a  considerable  change,  indicating,  as  it  was 
-    hoped,  that  a  better  country  was  not  far  off.    Thjs  encouraging 
idea  received  confirmation  during  the  following  day's  route* 
^    which  terminated  in  a  valley,  where  most  fortunately  a  plentiful 
^:;    supply  of  water  was  obtained.     Stilt  the  soil  was  of  the  same  de« 
:;    scription,  red  and  sandy,  though  latterly  more  firm  and  com-. 
^'    pact.     As  many  of  ^he  plants  were  recognized  to  be  such  at 
had  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Macquarie,  and  the 
^    country  had  generally  a  more  open  appearance,  hopes  were  en- 
tertained of  soon  falhng  in  with  that  river,  which  would  for  the 
i     future  obviate  the  apprehension  of  one  of  the  worst  sufferings 
'     to  which  they  had  been  exposed. 

''         The  subsequent  journeying  was  through  a  varied  scenem 

J     generally  calculated  to  keep  alive  their  hopes,  but  rarely  «£.. 

fording  them  present  advantages.     On  the  9th  no  signs  of  wa^. 

^     were  any  where  discerned,  and  the  grass  was  indifferent;  but^ 

'     fall  of  nun  relieved  them,  and  some  portions  of  the  country* 

\     were  open  and  comparatively  good.     Tne  early  part  of  the  foL 

lowing  day^s  route  was  through  a  forest  of  cypress  and  bastard 

box,  succeeded  by  a  barren  brush  land,  after  which  a  large 

chidn  of  ponds  proved  a  most  agreeable  novelty,  as  well  as  a 

reasdn  for  halting.     The  fall  of  water  in  these  ponds  was  to  the 

north ;    and  along  their  banks  were  observed  some  abandcmed 

encampments  of  the  natives.     August  l^th  brought  the  party 

throu^  an  open  forest  country  to  a  large  swampy  plain,  far  to 

Ihe  eastward  of  which  there  was  a  range  cxf  mountains  of  much 
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highef  ctevatioti  flian  any  thitt  had  h^m  6te^fVed  ^tse^fr^tei  tQ 
the  westw^d  of  the  Blue  liloimtains.  Having  crossed  tius  plain, 
wd  taken  a  north-ea^ter>y  course,  i  poor  banopn  camtxy  was 
entered)  and  no  riycr  wa»  to  be  seen.  The  eftpssAsnci^  W^'Bext 
day  was  ultimately  a  little  mor^  satisfkdt^^a^  a^U£gdf^)M^ 
ponds  was  noticed,  ^"nd  afler#aMs  a  StaaU/swrini^  pf  lifater^ 
with  some  tolerable  grass*  As  it  w^s  reckoned,  thai  ihhfhsi 
sow  come  upwards  q£  an  Inindred  mBes  from  ilie  l<SEdl{Eto«'  ifl'  i 
iiortb*:e»st'diredti(«i,  withbut  haWBg' 'fericibfed^  Iri^at' i^^ 
and  that  they  were  neitf  seVeAty  iri&s -horOji  ^.l^^^f^fl 
much  aboiifc  the  same,distance  west'of  it,  Jiin;€^ 
that  tbcf  Maoauaiie  piust  have  takcfh  at  lespit  a  f^rtli4imtfii 
west  eotirse  fr6m  tfc[>*pGSttt  tb  which  it'lfad  tksf '  bedU'tr^  tHf 
llfri/E^ari^Y;'to^  cateWatingf  that  their  6t6cJ^  ;qf  jiSfo^iw 


^ou)4  last  tittle  more  t)^n  a  tortnight  even  at  ft  c&Damiri)^^ 
lowance,  be  was  induced  to  alter  his  course  ta  easy  as  nosi 
(kety  tb  reteh  that  rivef;  probably  at  a  tight  ai^M  sili 
it  to  ifUA  tfBAy'$&  Hbbvt  slated.    This  coars^' ^^^^^ 
cpa  flii  August   1 4th,  knd  proved  of  such  WgbJy  in^, 
Wt«rest,  as  to  furnish  us  with  a  seieotioa  of  passa^es^  Wli^  idS 
fe  flom  to  fbim  a  marieed  eoatnist  ta  thoite  we  hni^^ab^ 
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made  by  the  foot  of  the  amu ;  it  amused  them  extrejnebr,  and  they  fiv^aentf 
ly  j^Uited  to  it  and  the  emu  skins  which  we  had  with  us.  All  this  tim^ 
they  \tere  ^frying  gireat  attention  to  the  roasting  of  their  opossums^  and  wheii 
they  were  scaroely  yrarm  through^  they  opened  them^  and  taking  out  the  fat 
of  the  entrails,  presented  it  to  us  as  the  choicest  morsel :  on  pUr  ^decUning  to 
receive  it>  they  ate  it  themselves,  and  agaii^  coyered  up  the  oposs^ims  in  the  nol 
ashes.  When  they  were  apparently  well  don^  tney  laid  them^  the  snathe, 
and  the  things  we  had  presented  them  with,  on  me  0*oun4,  making  si^  that 
they -wished  to  go ;  which,  <rf  course,  we  allowed  Siem  to  do,  together  with 
their  little  fitor^  6f  provisions,  and  sudh  things  as  we  were  able  ^  spaore  them* 
The  c(41ection  of  words  whi^  we  had  Jipacb  at^  f^exlepot  on  to^  l4Qt4anj  WQ 
found  of  no  use,  as  tney  cQd^ot  understana  9  single  one.    .         ^     1  ; 

Atigfifet  13.-^A  mil?  of  gently  ridftg  gtound  Drought  ua  fo  the  edge  of  a 
fine;^ul&(y,'id  "vrhidi  #as  fr  c&ain  td  ponds  connfectificMby  a  small  streamy  a!* 
ten]atii[jiill>i«alid  iralleya  of  Uie  bestdeaoc^tiott  of'pastttte»landj^  tbe^sc^  a 
^9h  fig^.?*^  l^™^  continiied  un^  we  Wlt^  ft  fh^ ^vAif  §tew©  wil^ 
ill  a  spacious  well  watered  valley ;  where^.  to  'Piw,  peat  ajurprjij^^  wq  fou^ 
distinct  marks  of  cattle  tracks. — ^From  several  of  uae  uub  ^dyer  wluph  bur 
routtfkd'^e,  ^^had  the  most  extensive  and  lfeiedtiftll*i^i^sp6kfe';wm^tlrirty^ 
ta^^&iity^iule&  round,  fftftntiie  north  to  sou^,  ^cduntrV  \«lis43tok!i^n^in1r<^' 
r^g^jMPfL^Yf^ilta  thijaly.$tudd^  witJi  wmU(tjiml^)and>aovrt?edr,wilfc  gj*w(i 
^  ^Wmf  l^^^^P^  within  the  loompasa  of  .our^vl^fW  yw^d^An^  9^%^^ 
semnflngdiversined  pleasure  grounds  irregularly  laid  o^t  and  planted.  The; 
aitii^bHbn  of  thfe  whole  scenery  was  greatly  encreksed  by  the  stAbk^'WP  the 
UdtiTefintt^^trisi]^  in  every  quarter,  distinctly  marldng  thaftW-we^^in^' 
o»fmja(^wl^^t^#OTded  than  ampUimosna  (^  stAuutewe  ;i  ^Qur.diflbrcofe&ooii 
tire  low  deserts  and  morasses  to  the  south.*  west*    The  tops  of  the  hil)^  -.Iff?^ 

W^  a^d  abundantly, m  tiae  interst^cest ,  ,  Tv  e,  ^^^J^  fdeB(;^^^ 
finding  it  well  watered^  and  althou^.tne  soil  ana,^ara<(icr! 
rfei*dferedit  fit  for  alt  agncitftuffil  purposes,  yef^'^ipVA  ^^^, 
irpe^a  from  brush  91;  underwood  of  any  kina,,tifiat^]^<ib4t^ci^^ 
liaifly  adapted  for;  sheep-grazing.  ^  ^   ^  '••  ^  -     ^^^.'•< 

J  natives  who  had  joined  us  en  the  road^ 
«".*  w.*,*i^as  but  one  mogo  or  stone  hatchet  an^or 
I^AV^if flfyifett  had  '^i^hier  seeii  or  heard  of  white  men 
aliWiffir^'astonishea^at  what  they  saw.  Their  fr 
''''ttlfea^''(ti(i'difectioTi  6f  Bathurst,)  'iriducefl  Us 
tbi^iffe  'Wsit^^^iiC'g  tiiere^f^  conj.iecture  which  We 
rhiefy  iip^eared  a  hatmleiss,  inoffensive  rac 
tiibi^if-^ynig  biftn6fe,  and  hevef  touchin|j  any 

l-dbtstm^d  pfermission.  /  ,         !,  > 

r li!).-^Thfe  same  fine  gtazitig"  <J^iii1xy  tdnyiiued  over  iri*egula^ 
^  s%i*  abbiit  four  miles.-rfn  the  north-east,  at)eautiful  range, 
Jnn^'nbfdi  and  south,  bptinded  at  a^  distance  of  about  eight' 
jiete^i^yb' valley  before  us:  Cfi^dfet  tfiose  hiUs,  we  would  miri 
i^ftf^  Kfeifeqti^ie,  feincying  iliair' we  Co^d  distinguish 'the  hlaz^ 
iW^^d^eic.— De^lrOu^  'of  asce^iriin|'  'if  \\ix  conje^Ws  we^He  well; 
jft^tt'i^^di  tji  th6  rivef,  we  alte?-ed  oiir'^Utsei,  ivhich* was  east,  \^\ 
iwWlli^i^i  A  fine*  or  nrore  fertile  country  thaA*  ihat  We  passed  through  ftir 
alittrif  fourm'iles  ahd  a-half  cannot  be  imagined  r  the  sofl,  flight  nrpwri^  ^*^?jf! 
iWttij  ipo^Tfered  with  btoom  grass,  froni  four  to  five  feet  iign.  After  traVet . 
nt^  mfe'iibove  distance,  we  most  unexpectedly  came  Upon  a  stream,  wliicfi^ 
frorti^Wfji^  {^assy  banks  and  rocky  bott6m,  we  were  obBg^  to  condiidfe^ 
riiti^t  te.&e  hver  we  were  in  iearch  of;  but  so  diminish^  inj  m^g ^itude/ 
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that  the  motion  of  tlic  water  conoectuig  ^e  loQg  ^hainsicif  xe^y^poq^  wa» 
80  slow  as  scarcely  to  entitle  it  to  tbe  appellaitio^  of.fk  Uiri^g^i^j^C^^ioJU  ivis 
80  much  smaller  Uian  it  wa^  at  Bathurst^  eve^  a^t^r  J^^'gTfl^tflqoi^ijof 
1815,  that  aflcr  going  up  it  three  or  fouf  nule«>  I  l^^gP^mi^St^Jl^t 
doubts  of  its  being  the  same,  boping  that  it  mi£^t.li«.<9ne,.^i^:eba9nds 
which  must  convey  the  waters  IWi«n  thelugli  r^es.  of^.^iiM9|,ty^ne^ly 
midway  between  the  Lachlaii  and  tteMacqu^enWiJ  :*.  i'*'-»*r//    u 

"August  IT.— The  general  appearance  of  tt^/goi«it^  m^^^^.'ffiri^ 
me  still  adhere  to  the  cfinion  I  ^tertained,:  tbi^  ;4^«#t||§^^^i^^v^«b 
we.  were  traveUin^^  woaild  prpW .  to  derive,  i^  8Wc<5i;fro%j|i,^jJpftj 
fah^  in  this  direction ;  whilst  the  Maoq/ofri^  vfoifjl^h^ 
to  Ae  ttstwd,,  m  wHch^^iwrt^if,  I^mnsi .l^ye ^M  W«*)#?#'  ^ 
We  do  not  find  a  Stream  supefior  to  the  present  s  aAd-my^epesLULtoajUie- 
•p^aKmucb  Mr^gi^Med/  Wh(^'r  (b^deii  'M^W^^4M% 
BikB  in  a  MraightfUnt'fMi'iltor  spxC  i«)fe«^'  MK  B^tfMi  ItftlftfelRIi^^, 
fstrcpga  't W  ilk  aMbsoRoiiiilMri  tpdiisvn 

loiwerdr]  ,|  r       ,.  j  {  .^^     ?>  «6^  ^.S.^<3  °£§ 

Imprc  ,  P^f^y.'^^^y^^SBSfrWa 

cotirsc  ei  ive  neWly  .raufl/eaj^g^ 

of  Bathi  er  realize  t^p^,  b^jjjm^ 

Saestion  ay  con5i€(ei^le,^r§sfi  iWfiMWP 


^""?g  t  U.  wa^/  very  Ji|^g.,%hjjtj|^  M 

previous  i  ^dmQtt,.W  its  ^xc^lj^if^jjf^ 

met  with  several,  pieces  of  limeBtoBe,<r^  ff^eat  d^*  '  '  " 
New  South  W^^s,— wiicfi  prpved  tp  \^  ^  S^P^iAE  ,- 
halted  in  a  ^en,  name^,i>y  hi^n  0Ien^ia9^  4^9(^^4)0^^ 
fully  romant^Cy  and  ftivipg  ,at  its^  bottpm  a  j£Uw<ftr^flj^^ 
water,  the  course  oiF  wTiicS  beiriff  north-e^teriy,  e?^imgB^^ 
belief  that  h^  woufd  b^  rewarded  by  difCQvenifg^jjg(pb|j5|f,;<^ 
in  an  adjdning  Wley,  .,,....,..,..•  ,  >.  ui)  |ti  .)oy-^ 
"  Auffust  19.— Full  of  the  Iwpes  entertained  l^'^^^Aijml&IWc 
eight  o'dock,  we 'mmnud our  ootir^  dOwn  Glenflnlass.  A  wle aM apslt 
brought  ua  into  the  valley  whidi  we  had  seen  on  our  first  descending  into 
the  ^n.  Imagination  cannot  fancy  anything  more  beautifully  picturesque 
than  the  scene  which  burst  upon  tis;  Tttte  breadth  of  the  valley  to  the  bise 
of  the  opposite  gently-rising  mils,  vras  between  three  and  four  miles^  stud* 
ded  with  fine  trees,  upon  a  soil  which  for  rk^nf  ss  can  nowhore  h^f  ^^^Kgjb' 
its  extent,  north  andrtuth^.  we^iildnot  se^r  to,thk^^iim  iT^ttiW*^ 

Sthe  lofty  rocky  raiges  by  wHiohlwe  had  ^t^ved  \ft  f  dOlfmmwM  to 
e  summit  by  cVpresses  and  acacia. |o  fUll  hMti^  'yif'iew  fOs^MoifA^' 
culia  heterophylla,  with  their  bright  green  foliiu^e,  gave  additional  beauty 
to  the  scene.  In  the  centre  of  this  charming  vaUey  Jpxk  a  strong  and  ^Jf 
ful  stream,  its  bright  transpamt  waters '&bcitl|;  <)M*r"d^  H^^^^^^'j'^ 
inCermii^ed  with  large  atones^  forming  at  abort  imcxvi|ls«oriBidfed)fct^ 
in  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  reflected  with^  brilliai)flyipqii^to»w 


of  the  most  polished  mirror,  I  should  have  been  wellcont^^^fofe^* 
fbund  this  to  be  the  Macquarie  river,  and  at  first  conceived  it  t^  °?  ¥\J;^ 
der  this  impveasidn,  I  intended  storing  upon  iti  banks  fbr  Ab  tekimir  a 
the  day,  and  then  proceeding  up  the  stream  ^oixtheiiy.  Whilst  ije^ 
waiting  far  the  horses  to  come  up,  we  crossed  the  atieam,  an4?  ^^^^Ji 
see  as  much  of  the  country  on  ita  banka  northerly  as  possible,  I  proceeden 
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dowB  iihe  stream,  and  had  scaroel v  rode  a  mile>  when  I  was  na  less  astonish-* 
ed  than  delighted  to  ftsd  that  it  joined  a  very  fine  river  coming  from  the 
east-south-east^  from  among  the  chain  of  low  grassy  hiUs^  houndin^tjie  east 
sidd  of  the  i^ilfey  in  which  we  were.  This  then  was  certainly  ue  long- 
8011^1  Macquarie3  ^  sig^t  of  whidi  amply  repaid  us  for  all  our  former 
disapiiointmenta.  Difibrent  in  every  respect  ntim  the  Lachlan,  it  here  form- 
ed a  river  equal  to  the  Hawkeshury  at  Windsor^  and  in  many  parts  as  wide 
as  the  Nepean  at  Emu  Plains.  It  is  at  least  four  times  larger  than  i(  is  at 
Badiurst,  even  in  a  fkvourahle  season. — The  river  running  through  the 
^ndley  was  named  Bell's  River^  in  compliment  to  Brevet-Migor  Bell  of  the 
48&  regimant;  the  vaUer^  Wellington  Valley ;  and  the  stream  on  which 
w«  halted  on  Sunday^  Monk's  Riyulet" 

Reduced  as  his  provisiona  now  were^  Mr.Oxley  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  hidting  for  a  short  ^me  ia  this  delightful  ooun* 
try,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  precise  situation^  and  to  exanune  its 
various  beauties.  He  found  tiiniself  aooordingly  to  be  in  Lat« 
S2'>  m  45"  S.,  and  Long.  148<>  51'  80"  E. ;  imd  his  deacpptions 
are»  if  posnbie,  fully  more  satisfactory  and  glowing  than  the  pio* 
tures  already  exhibited-— not  forgetting  the  greatest  abundance 
luid  various  species  of  limestone  (w  theli^si  quality,  lots  of  uiu 
usually  fine  tunber,  plenty  of  good  grass,  ana  sppngs  of  waten 
His  journey  towards  Bathurst  recommenc^  on  the  32d  August; 
the  mi  allowance  of  provisions  was  distributed  on  the  following 
day ;  but,  having  the  aid  of  dogs,  no  fear  of  want  was  entertain- 
e4«  The  necessarily  irregular  route  of  the  3Sd,  and  four  follow. 
ing  days,  brought  our  travellers  through  a  country  of  remark, 
aide  scenery  and  goodness.  On  the  S8th,  they  obtained  a  view 
of  Bathurst  Plains,  estimated  at  about  20  miles  distance;  and 
late,  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  they  received  th,e  hosjiit^ble 
congratulations  oi  their  friends  at  the  new  se^lement,  and  aliiiost 
forgot,  in  the  ioy  of  the  moment,  tbat^ineteen  weeks  of  fatigue 
and  suffering  had  elapsed  si^ce  they^^Iaiii^.guitti^d  it. 


Am.  VL'^Esmys  and  Sketches  if  tfe  afi4  Character.  By 
a  Gentleman  who  has  left  his  Lodgings.  London,  Xiongm;g»i 
fcCo*  1820.    Pp.  864.     l8mo. 

. W  s  were  so  much  pr^iudioed  in  favour  of  these  Essays,  by 
wha(t  we  had  seen  ai^l  heard,  that  we  conceived  we  might  be 
able  to  gratify  several  of  our  friends,  by  iptroducbg  them  to 
their  notice.  The  necessary  duty  of  reading  them,  we  confess, 
proved,  less  agreeable  than  we  had  expected  it  to  be,  and  has 
rather  forcibly  reminded  us  of  a  sentiment  of  that  eccentric  but 
.  sagacious  writer,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  Pseudodc^da  Epi^ 
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Arnica :  <<  Knowledp  w  mad«  by  oblmon ;  awl  to  purcbise  a 
*•  clear  and  warrantable  body  of  truth,  we  most  forget  and  part 
**  with  much  we  kuow,---our  tender  inquiriee,  taking  up  learning 
f  <  at  large,  and  together  with  true  and  assured  notions,  recdvmg 
ft<  many  wherein  our  reviewing  judgments  do  find  m>  sadsfac 
« tion/*  A  silly,  and,  to  aH  intents  and  purposes,  a  superfluous 
t&ece  of  fiction,  under  the  title  of  a  preface,  subscribed  JoseiA 
Skillett,  informs  us  of  the  maniier  in  whidh  the  pap^s  thus  de- 
ncamnated  were  obtiuned,  numely,  by  seardnng  the  noon  of  a 
decamped  lodger ;  but  it  has  na  earthly  nation  to  the  hook  it- 
self, ahd,  what  is  worse,  no  imagitiable  poww  to  produc^mte- 
rfcst  eWher  as  to  its  contents  or  its  author.  Such  invetitions,  be- 
sides b^Sn^itticknteycd-beyWicI  the  po^biKty  of  exciting  itaD- 
alMe  emeftibn  ill  d^  age  of  readers  and  erltics,  ar^  in  genebd  fio 
paltry  andf' k>  puerite,  as  to  bi4ng^ discredh  on  tlie  jtid^eoft, as 
well  as  the  tastt^,  bf  aii^  mtem  who  ttiinks  it  ieicpedient  to  employ 
iheth.  EVen  the  genius  of  the  author  of  Waverley  has  found 
diem  all  encunibran^e  on  hi$  fame.  Let  not  humbler 
hope 'to' use  theiti  #ith  impunity. 

Tbe  'essays  are  sixteen  in  number,  on  topics  not  pecuSi 
connected.  We  were  prepared  for  Whiggery  in  them,  ttiiA  we 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  quarrelling  with  the  gentleman, 
because  it  Was  hiscreed.  We,  too,  occasion^ly  speak  ^botrt  Pitt, 
and'^x,  find  the  national  debt,  and  4be  House  of  CmtAo^s, 
iYidRadfeal  Reform ;  and  when  wie  do  so,  we  use  that  fcofistitu- 
tional  and  truly  valuable  liberty  which,  we  trust,  will  e»r^be«- 
jdye*  by  i^ur  countrymen,  ahd  which,  we  shwserefy  think;  can  crtily 
be  endangered  by  the  mad  and  wfdely-wastmg  licentitawjessrf 
those  whom  notl»ng  short  df  physical  foiice,  pains  and  penfllties, 
have  hitherto  been  aUe  to  controul.  It  is  nojt  the  mte  txf  iiCeniture 
and  of  refined  ^ducirtion,  who  will  lightly  hazard  the^ioss  rf 
such  a  privilege,  by  inflammatory  declamation,  howeverhe ffl»y 
speculate  on  the  points  at  issue  between  the  great  parties  in  our 
state.  His?  habits  have  no  afflnity  with  the  materials  of  r^olo- 
tion ;  ^i6dl  'it  ^eve^  tttn^  be  mcMre  than  in  fttiicy,^certiM)'  not  in 
will,— -that  be  calculates  the  momentum  of  a  power  wKidi  shall 
be  able.to  break  down  the  venerable  biUwwks  of  his.cimtrjs 
peace,  and  let  in  the  hydra^beaded  monster  oi  democvany^  Witk 
hnta,  thereforej  we^can  bavi^  n6  eotitention  beivond'tfiiirof  intel- 
kct  and  patriotism ;  and  the  issue  of  it  must  be  an  iliiereiised  re- 
l^d  ta  tlie^  objects  of  our  mutual  admiration.  He  will  know 
bow  U>  respect  cair  prejudices ;  and  we,  cm  the  ether  hind,  are 
ifeady  U>  make  allowances  for  his  mistaken  enthusiasln.  Tl)« 
iipdividual  before  us,  then,  has  ou:r  forgiveness  as  to  his  party  sen- 
lifneiita^«H-a[beit.  we  take  his  leavmg  hi&  lodgings  unpaidi  to  be  a 
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Tery  diopewteble  fimiphi  of  hi^  politics.  That*  however,  ia  the 
conceiTi  of  Mr.  Skillett,  not  oiirs«  Qur  charges  agam&t  him  are 
of  a  totally  diiSerent  kind.  We  pronounce  him  dull,  in  defiance 
of  hi$  efforts  U>  be  lively^-prosing  where  I^e  nieana  to  be  poetical  \ 
the  profouBdest  of  his  obBervationa  to  be  but  the  surface  of  Qtb^ 
menV  thinking  newly^  not  vienrously  exi»e»9ed ;  wai  his  oini 
inventions,  which  (bre  few,  to  have  litde  other  excellence  than 
their  h^mg  set  Yprth  ia  very  decent  English.  Wiibal  we  Qf)xir 
ceivf^,  tha^  sowe of  tb^  prin<?iplesr  on  which.. he  .feadessly  deter- 
mines several  iroportiiDt  questions  in  liie  and  chanuster  indir 
cate  a  mind  too  slenderly  disciplined,  benefioiftUy  to  judge  of 
either.  This  opinion  may  seem  perhaps  qgit^  CQ^^istent  with 
Mr.  Joseph  SkiUetf s  d^Kniption  of  Ijtis.quoodam  ipq)^^*  ^'  Hf 
«(  was  apparently  a  young  man,,  but  his  loo^  wi^  pojt,.  diffident 
^  and  unpractised  like  that  of  most  mien,,  but*  bold  and  deeded 
^.  Ufeq  tJtiQ  countenance  of  a  lieutenant  pf  hussars  who  i^is  serve4 
"  a  qampaign  or  twoj  and  as  piercing  as  that  of  an  Old  Bailey  L|iw- 
'^  yer.  He  went  to  Almack's  and  ihe  f!fiMich  play ;  i  wa^.a^J^fUtted 
^^  mto  ^e  Traveller's  club ;  wor^  slayS)  and  used  mu<^  starch  ia 
*f.hi9.i|iec^cloth.''  .    , 

,iT^etfdQ  iwxt  wish  to  have  it  understood^  boweyer,.  that  thesp 
&k«tclBhea.are  without  rnent^  and  their  sui^ss  ist  altogether  luw 
deseryed'  AH  thals  we  mean  is^  that  ibey  a^e  not  of  the.  highest 
rank  in,  this  sort  of  composition.  The  author  has  obviously  read 
aodf^ep^  a..great  deal ; .  has  the  aspect,  the  manper^.  a^d  the  sen^ 
tiq»aa^&oCa<gfnlien>aa  who  haa  lived  ift  the^,  world,  4\yay^  ex^ 
c^pti;^  be  it  remembered^  hiftdeoanaipingrif  ^^$9  be  mi  in  clukt 
*  r^LQt^r;.  ^e  M  assure<^ly  an  Bnghshtnain  notwithstanding  his  Whig* 
SR?%i§ti  which,,  we  repeatiti  we.tak,«J»o.oflfence;.  wd  ^bQUAh,hQ 
%i)Pt)(an^of()^  wx>Mers.of  (j)e  aaei  is,^  Uttl^  beavjf  in  his  n^- 
ra^ons^apdccHaQparisons,  and  nihbk».too  iafte9rat  liQfttcs.wiuch  ha 
^i^ot  digest,  he  inay  prove  a  Very  tolerable  companion,  when 
0|^K>Addi,soils,And  Stj^d^s,  .and  Johnsonsyapd^  Mackenzies  are 
iH^ttAl  hfdva^.  >  fiHr,qp«cii¥ienft.we>id#^tXwo.pa§sa9e^  from  ''  So- 


"  f^  il!I<&ou^  in^vidoals  ma^  exist  in  a  society,  endowed  with  etery  powet 
tftmUertaimngand  enKghteningi  vet  the  forms  of  society  may  be  such  that 
^iftfjerv, difficult ,ta  4)btain  the.  tull  advap^a^  of  their  superior  qualities* 
TEiadimculty  is  the  misfortune  of  London,  where  there  are  more  men  of 
cultivated  understanding,  of  refined  wit,  and  literary  or  political  eminence; 
than  in  any  metropolis  of  Europe.  Yet  it  is  so  contrived,  that  there  is  little 
freedon^rlittle  intimacv,  and  little  ease  in  London  society.  '  To  love  som^ 
penwns  v«ry  niuch^  and  see  often  those  that  I  love,'  says  the  old  Duchess  of 
Marlboroiuch,  ^  is  the  greatest  happiness  I  can  enjoy.*  But  in  London  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  get  to  love  any  body  very  much,  or  to  see  often  those 
that  we  have  loved  l^ore.  There  are  such  numbers  of  acquaintances,  such 
^  succession  of  engagements,  that  the  town  resembles  Vauxhall,  where  the 
Nearest  friends  may  walk  round  and  round  aU  night  without  ever  meeting 
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If  you  flee  at  diimer  a  person  wfiose  mtiimh  ^lA'  eiohrertlit5felh'|ilfe«ie;  yim 
may  wish  in  Tain  to  become  more  intimate  ;  for  the  diihee  i^;  Xiati  ¥(m -wi& 
Hot  meet  so  as  to  convezse  a  second  time  for  three  moniihs;  yrheti  '4ie  ice- 
box of  society  mavj  perhaps^  turn  up  again  the  same  numhers.'  "^Kfft  that  it 
h  to  be  inferred  fliat  you  may  not  hardy  see  Ae  same  featttt«s  Jigffii  "it  » 
WMslble  that  you  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  them  on  I3ie'6ihek''iridif'tof  Bt 
James's  Street,  or  see  ihem  near  to  you  at  a  crowded  rout,  without^s  posa- 
hlHty  of  appsoaching.  Hence  it  is^  that  those  who  live  in  £oiid6ti'  are  tota&v 
indiferentto  one  another.;  the  waves  follow  so  quicl^  ^t  any  tscattcyt 
bnniediately  filled  up,  and  the  Want  is  not  percefved.  'At  the  saftte  timetk 
Well-bred  civility  of  modem  timw^  and  the  exattipU  of  stoc '^ifttnrpoMilir 
people,'  have  introduced  a  shakli^of  hand&i  a  pretended  %tittt^i  ssto 
C(»tliality,  into  the  m^^  ^  the  i^Id  a^d  th<^  'SBm  aOdk^^-^l^dt^Mnd, 
and  the  acquaintance  ofjesterd*y.  Hence,  We  heat  cotttaSuiflly  ^h  «b- 
Jersations  as  the  follbwihg:— '  Aht  hbwa\6  d6?'  fm  ddfighitedtoueeyWl 

"Bow  is  Mrs.M r-^^"^  is  very  Weft,  thank  yoft?^  Ifi^'fli^  «? 

more  difldren  ?'— 5  Any  more !  I  have  6nly  been  mutied  ^Are 


»  rt  has  been  «ai2[  very  justly  of  sdenee,  ttat  the  pvofotmd.  tftiseoWlici  of 
'^e  greatest  iihilpsopher^  of  oueat;^  becom^  (he  elements '  of  Sn^MS^ 
the  youth  of  the  next.  It  is  near^  the  reverse  in  conversation.  -  llie  m«^ 
4ote8  w)udi  form  tlie  bu«  of  card  parties  and  dinner' parties  in  ^'^f^ 
are  in  the  lapse  of  a  himdred  years,  and  sometimes  less;  triiititfiiSkm  mo 
quarto  volumes,  and  go  to' increase  the  stock  of  leartihig  of  'ihe^dwgttte 
and  studious  perscms  in  the  nation;  a  stpry  i^peatedTbjr'ifl^;  TOiW*  « 
Portsmouth's  waiting  woman  to  lord  Rochester  s  valet,  forms  «^;iifljiAt  of 
investigation  for  a  philosophical'  historian ;  and  you  may  hear  in'ifesiitty 
of  scholars  and  autnors,  discussing  the  validity  of  a  piece  of  scandal  iHTent- 
ed  by  a  maid  of  honour  more  than  two  centimes  ago,  and  repeated  to  an  ob- 
scure writer  by  Queen  Eliyabalh'a  littiM»  kcaper. 

'^  The  appetite  for  remsins  of  all  kinds,  has  certainly  increased  (^  late  to 
|i  most  surprising  extent ;  every  thing  which  belongs  to  a  great  man  is  eager- 
ly hunted  out,  and  constantly  published.  If  Madame  de  Sevigne  wrote  wme 
letters  when  she  was  half  Asfeto;  if  Dr.  Johnson  took  the  pains  of  setdog 
down  what  occurred  to  Um  berore  he  was  breeched,  this  age  is.sipe  to  me 
the  benefit  of  seeiiu;  these  viJuab]e  works  on  hot-pressed  psp^:  all  thi^ 
good  writers  threw  by  as  imperfect,  all  that  they  wished  to  be  co?<*jJ^ 
from  the  world,  is  now  edited  in  volumes  twice  as  magnificent  as  tbeirdpef 
works.  Still  greater  ifl  the  aiddJBkyftr  aim:  it  is  a  matter  of  the  ^^^' 
terest,  to  see  die  kttem  of  ^very  bnsy  -trifler.  Yet  who  does  not  laiign  »t 
such  mep  ?  To  ymt^  to  our  ^ektions  and  friends  on  events  which  concerB 
their  interests  and  affections;  is  a  worthy  ehiploymentfirtr  the  heareafldhejd 
of  a  civilized  man ;  but  to'en^ave  upon  lite  tlttle-tattb  <rf  thB.dty>  viw  •" 
ike  labour  and  poBft  i^hidh  &e  richest  gam  09u)d  deserve  is  a  contemptil»^ 
abuse  of  the  peB>  patitr^  m^itime  whidi.  is  on  our  hapds. 

'*  It  must  be  confessedp  ho.w^er,-  that  tnowle^  of  this  kind  is  ^^  ?!" 
tertaining:  and  here  and  there  amongst  the  rubbish,  we  find  fiinlswnjp" 
may'give  die  philosopher  a  clue  to  hnportant  facts,  andafibrd  lothe«noitu« 
s-^e^ranl^sii'or^SS^^iiMiaii  mind,  than  a  Ifhole  library .^ metspfly- 

NSW,©  tid&e,9flplJ|c|/*pp?L,/<JVIan-.iagp.''., 
"  When  a  young  man  comes  into  the  English  world,  fuU  of  spintt,  con-. 
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na^n%  «MJ|9jtient  loTft,  t)^  manner, 
Ij  uppi)  hia  future  pri^peets.  If  he 
lifiis scarc^y  permitted  to  b^  a^eei 
merit  h^  ^y  bave,  like  good  actions 
bis  detniDi^t  than  otherwise.  If^  iji 
title  4n4  »  fprti^ie^jliis  society  is  coui 
the  peerweb;  and  the  amount  of  )iis 
vantages,  oy  an  unexpected  deathj  tn 
I  new  view  o^hini*  He  no  sooner  e 
laattxactc}d,0w«^him;  ,ihec  M^^ 
watro^s-af^  dirf^ct^^  to  hwija^^,^ 
>f  liies  wj^,,8lfive-i^arI^eW  ..  Th^ '  tn 
[>e  aBen'ioakuig  the  most  mailed  ad] 
ifence>  %th^^  approach  of  the  w  ^ 
>th#is  ia^sftori  ahinipt^  s^d  uneasy j 
}^MP&i?W^d ortyfo  tp,p<)Qr  i^ejx  o^ 

hej3ab^g,^j^it^pfV^^^#  w*4^ 
^npe^  aorifiewiuies^y  no  exertion/ no  f; 
9  not  wejjcom^  and  familiar  to  h<Br  i 
1^i4m  li  Wg>:  whflgt  she  A:  baftiM 
»ut  a  net  of  pressing  inTitatibns.  At 
hi!^|^M^4an^^  with.hii 

ahnifij^fplfei'mh^i^  afiectioni^ji'  t1 
e^tf  7^e  one  is  accepted  for  the  141 
»v%  ^ujpd^  x^n  fraud  and  delus£^ 
b#  Wpi^  ^^  V9^^  events,  i 
n4  th^^^/tfashicmed  way  of  makj 
11^  ftn|iiij^ion^'and  duty  a  compi 
ins  %  m^yiqjiiij;.  sodety  a  cattle  fair,  i 
irlsj,and  suspicion  in  young  men.      rp.  loi — iw.  ^^  -  ---  -:--  -  - 


o:  ho: 


.0  «)->^» 


^"  '         ■  .'••..      I  ■.">'    '    r,,,r'   <l   <n   i)ij;nf  i;  vd    [y , 

II  ■ ?ii<**t*^>ni<i>iWi;.i.  .  w  «.{,(,»  /J  Diiv/   nij  M 

'  '  "'  '''"V^  '  ""'      '  .  .•'.;''•.'  •f^'i.iMj,^  <  .;n^  >; 

!  rm'lW.    London,  G.«liid$^;WfiM^ 

1  HA^i^'npems  of  aoYd  writings  wbilph,  ble);iii}$('triit;^  ^^tfa(jS4- 
jii, ^iM  iiiii^te^'ivith  recoided  evipnilfr' inckkntsitiiftt  ittre  jiMl to 
£  foujipL^  ijd  1^^  of  th^  historifttt,  ^ttie^^b^  obieei^  to^iis 

ridUi^j(aiun9e;ttie  the  oi-der  and  aspdd;  i(n|t^^taMishM  ft^ 
lit,  aft  ttudi  wul  history  are  rmre](y  I0|i^t  for  in  sueh  eomposi- 
»ti^,  4t''qMfem9  ftidgi^h  to  qpiacEei  with  tiieiwmcei  mad  pleasine 
lich,  t^^  efforts  of  iiha^atibn  Imwthttft  affiMvM  toime  nidd. 
rery  oneh^ows  what  uberties  Shi&^^>^ai^  fa^  t^lken  With  his^ 
-icai  jeharactars ;  and  we  have  4een  wi|th  ,w})at  a  da^g  U^nd, 
nton  htuprMumikl  to  toikch  the  mo«t  8acr«4  of  ji^M^uiigjE^ 
I  no  one  dislikes  on  this  account  the  works  {^-Ae^^^^atteoed 
ibertines.''    The  speeches  of  l7acita»  amd  HbttM^rafo  eo^ally 
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fictitious ;  and  we  could  name  many  hiBtori^ir  thint  are  no  better 
than  novels.  It  were  well  perhaps  for  the  interests  of  taste  and 
morals,  did  the  writers  of  the  books  which  fill  the  sbelves  of  the 
drculating  libraries,  and  are  so  mueh  called -for  «o  'SUpply  the 
materials  of  amusement  to  the  vacant  mind,"  keep  before  them 
such  standards  as  history  and  nature  have  presented.  '  But  cer- 
tsdn  it  is  that  instruction  may  be  conveyed  t^  the  mk^d  in  Hiore 
ways  than  one,  and  tbalt  t^  pmviittee  <»f  Mstoryaffiyrds-  many 
fields,  in  which  a  chaste  imagination  may  tiev^i  bliltniikMs, '  imd 
genius  gather  chaplets  that  may  be  consecrated  to  f^oM;  thongh 
they  may  not  consist  of  ihe  unchanging  lauireJ. 

The  species  &t'  romance  or  noveUwnling  which  haai  fa^en  in- 
troduced with  so  much  success,  and  rendered  so'fasdvittting hjr 
the  author  of  Wavcrley,  opens  such  an  extensive  and'iagrew>ie 
iSekl  of  entertainment  to)  a^  orderi^  of  readers^  that  w6  do  not 
wonder  to  «ee  oth^  advetiCorens  gfiAer  tile  lisls,  and  Cry  to'>nTaI 
the  efforts  of  that  great  master.  •   .  4- 

The  author  of  «  Lochiel,  or  the  Jfeld  of  CuBodeni**  tes^set 
to  himself  a  very  hi^h  stundard,  and  bis  efforts  to  eintdat^'bis 
great  prototype,  evince  in  an  bonoureble  manner  tjhe  eiunpass 
of  his  powers.  Lochiel  is  a  historical  nove),  but  its^  dkieP  'UksiiA 
do  not  consist  in  a  strict  adherence  to  history,  though'tlicTe  is 
enough  <^  diis  in  the  narrative.  The  personage  who  gives  name 
to  the  work,  was  chief  <£  the  warlike  cian  of  die  Camerons  in 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  on  whose  supposed  interview  with  a 
wizard,  or  person  possessing  the  second  sight,  Campbell  has 
founded  his  sublime  poem,  entkled  **  Lochiel's  Warning.'*  But 
the  Pretender  himself  is  the  most  important  personage  in  the  story. 
The  narrative  embraces  the  whole  of  his  extraordinary  campaign, 
endiag  in  that  climax  of  disaster,  die  battle  of  Ctdloden.  There 
is  no  lack  of  fictitious  plot  and  adventure,  besides  what  is  sup- 

Elied  in  the  details  of  the  rebellion  i  the  style  is  easy  and  fami- 
ar,  often  elegant  aod  energetic ;   the  characters  are  truly  Hi^- 
knd  and  well  drawn  4  and  the  performance  is  tibroughout  writ- 
ten with  spirit,  and  by  one  who  is  evidently  well  acquainted 
with  the  manners  of  the  northern  inhabitants  of  Scotland.     On 
the  whole,  therefore,  we  will  freelv  acknowledge  that  we  think 
the  anonymous  writer  of  "  Lochiel,  or  the  Field  of  Culloden,* 
has  furnished  a  new  tale,  interesting  as  it  respects  our  national 
history,  and  in  which  he  depicts  widi  vivid  colouring,  the  ud- 
sopbistka^ted  manners  of  a  race  of  men,  famous  in  all  ages,  for 
^^isting,  as  well  the  inroads  of  luxury,  as  the  sword  of  cod- 
'uest  ifpd  the  hand  of  oppression.      The  hitherto,  untrodden 
nge  €£ihe  country  beyond  th«  Grampians,  its  traditions,  the 
artial  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  attachment  to 
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their  chiefs  and  sovereigns,  afford  ample  soope  for  the  descrip^. 
tive  pen ;  and  it  is  among  such  warlike  characters  and  men  of 
fervent  temper,  that  the  epic  nuise  delights  to  seek  for  h»X)es, 
and  finds  «iAmples>of  the  most  intrepid  apinu 

The  author  of  these  volumes  has  been  fortunate  in  his  choice  <^ 
a  hero.  Donald  (not  Allan)  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  who  embarked 
in  the  enterprise  of  the  Stuarts  in  174f5,  was  a  man  worthy  of  a 
beUer  causey  and  deserving  of  a  better  fate,  than  befiel  th«  rebela# 
of  that  penod.  He  was  descended  linoai  ancestors  distinguished 
for  great  jiersonal  prowess ;  and  his  memory,  as-  Campbell  in- 
forms us,  is  still  cberisbed  among  the  Highlanders  by  the  ap« 
peUation  of  the  ^^  genik  LoehielT  for  be  was*  famed  for  hia  so. 
cial  virtues  as  much  as  for*  hi«  magnanimoiisy  though  mistakeift 
loj^alty.  His  influence  was  so  important  among  the  Highland 
chiefs,  that  it  depended  on  his  joining  with  his  dan,  whether* 
the  standard  of  .Charles  £dward  should  be  raised  or  not  in  iT*ii& 
It  is  known,  also,  that  this  chief  was  at  first  avenie  to  the  Pre- 
tender's entering  on  his  rarfi  enterprise,  with  the  Hmited  means 
winch  he  possessed  to  coinquer  a  kingdom.  His  character,  is 
drawn  with  great  spirit  and  faithfulness  in  the  novel;  anfl  the 
interview  between  him  and  his  brother,  Fassa&ra,  on  the  subject 
of  the  priilce^s  projeoW^he  meeting  of  the  Highland  chiefs  \o 
swear  allegiance  on  the  dirk  to  the  prince,  whom  they  considered 
their  lawful  sovereign—- and  the  mode  in  which  the  adventurous 
chevalier  found  the  true  key  to  the  heart  of  the  noble  chieftata 
on  whom  be  so  much  relied,  are  painted  in  it  with  great  strength 
of  expression,  and  much  apparent.accuracy  of  detail. 

The  work  opens  with  the  arriyal,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland,  of  an  envoy  from  the  court  of  France  and  Prince 
Charles,  to  Lochiel  and  the  Highland  chiefs.  Having  escaped 
the  perils  of  the  deep,  the  stranger  £q)proaches  the  lonely  shiel- 
ing of  Duncan  Cameron,  an  aged  vassal  of  the  house  of  LochieL 
The  objects  that  meet  the  eye  in  the  interior  of  a  Highland  cot« 
t^,  and  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  the  inmates  to  the  line  of 
their  ancient. sovereigns,  are  thus  finely  described: 

"  With  an  air  of  caution^  though  not  of  fear,  he  approached  the  door  of 
the  cottage^  which  he  found  strongly  seciured^  for  his  advance  had  heen 
Miade  known  to  the  inmates  hy  two  collies,  or  mbngrel  curs  that  guarded  th« 
confines  of  Duncan's  habitation. 

**  He  was  unahle  to  account  for  this  apparent  want  in  his  coantrymen  of 
one  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of  the  land  of  his  fathers^  but  attributed 
the  suppression  of  the  hospitable  ftelin^  to  the  state  of  the  country  and  a 
change  of  manners  caused  by  a  lapse  of  time. 

^  **  Whilst  he  was  thus  kept  In  suspense^  he  overheard  a  consuKatian  in  th^ 
Gaelic  language,  as  to  the  expediency  of  allowiiig  him  to  enter.'  The  jtt* 
penile  part  of  the  family  wished  to  admit  the  stranger^  without  suspicion; 
but  Dui^can  and  his  wife  ei\}ained  caution*    At  lex^g;^  th&  advice  of  the 
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y(iimg?r  brandies  wernei  to  jj^^tii),  aha  ihe  do«r  Vir  iUW^-efelMS^ldlst 
tlie  twQ  curs  kept  up  an  incessat^t  Daxkiti^g,  as  if  reprti^ftg  tlieit'^iiittiter  fof 
hia  simplicity  in  admitting  a  stranger  at  sudhan  horfr.  '  '       ^   :•  t  y 

''  Duncan  Cameron/  the  aged  pat^rcli  ojt  ^s  ^i^f^'iM  pNMad 
huuaelt  He  appeared  to  be  at  1^  aeveirty  yearit^ldybiit  ttdflli^  Hiatal 
6f  ,a^e^,Uor  the  mdemencjr  of  tbe  dimate,  had  chilled  -^e^t^of^fiMihin 
his  bosom :  though  his  hair  was  silvered  V  ^^>  ^  <dieek  preMttd  the 
piddy  j^low  of  healthy  whilst  his  ere6t  and  itlU^d  forml^elioltieiMittiea^ 
mountaineer.'  His  dress  consisted  <Xf  the  6dt&  g^O^i  or^  •  ttlttiH^  i^t^'ftMei 
ff  the  tartan  peculiar  to  the  Camerons^a  iteat^hSSSheg^ct^V^^MmSi  hmti 
4lct,8a^le  material,  shoes  with  large  bratis  buekle^^iid  jb«r'liodl^^itf|d  t  sil- 
ver mounted  bida^,  or  dii'k,  adorned  his  left  dde.   ,        • '  .  .        -i  ■•  j 

''  Haying,once  opened  his  door^.he  appeeured  t6  hlv  BS»ii^  ill^iki^6iimi^ 
witt  the  frank  and  open  manner  Of  a  gemline  HighlanM^>'Vf«idied  the 
stranger*s  hand  with  the  Usual'  salutation  t6'  peftomti'^g^iimmmBa' 
terior^of  t'ailU.ajr  ar^  Dt^inne  Wassaif;  6r^  <;I  salute 'ihd'Mttlegpni;' 
yhich  was  answer^  with  the  common  expre8SU[)ti  of  coiti^tes^wi  f^mi^ 
inferipr  condition :  Failte  air  an  Duinne  Chorj  or,  *1  saratd'tiiv  MOttt 

roan/ '  ' ' •'"•.•:    *•).)  ■ 

,  ^^  The  Btrai^r  was  now  ihthKluced  into  th^  edtt^>'W%idi>lie'lNiM  to 
fnpmst^ft^ee.aparhnentsi  in, the  first  was  th^fl]:^!^^  lft(t)|ttiiiy£Uli«f 
the  floor/ from  which. the  smoke  was  Bufoed  to&d  ito  imfittimiigbB 
J apeicturp, in  thereof,  .  .    <       '. .    • 

'  I  f^  In  front  of  die  Are  was  pliEU^  ah)ng^  and  somewhat  omamcKfaSirtxxln 
bench,  made  in  the  ^rm  of  a  sofa,  on  which  tWo  athletib  yofamf^'WfjOaA- 
^.  Kenneth  and  Reald,'  sons  of  Duncan,  were  seatedy  with  mhnmis^ 
^n'd  target  suspended  on  the  wall  over  their  heads, 'wMht  ADodnr  jist  <if 
'  ;^iese  warlike  imnlements  seemed  to  be  placed  apart  foj  th^  f^^h>^ 
'biboming  Matoisds,  the  daughters  of  Duncan,  occupied  tlieotl;iei;e|^ofue 
^^eji^f  and^were  employed  in  making  white  cockades,  whilst  theynn^  "^ 
pi^tional  (air  of  the  '  Lad  with  the  White  Cockade.'     ^         /•  •    " 

^^  Their  iiged  mother  seemed,  with  a  placid  countenanledy  40Jc|{fNW  <>f 
thefr  oertipkticm.  •  j  i,   ,       . 

.    ^<  A  cheerful  fire  of  black  peat  burnt  on  the  flo<»-j  and  a  brilliant  ligbt  ^ 
aflforded  by  pieces  of  Guisse  Monaye,  or  wood  which  is  dug  out  of  the  m^ 
sesi^and  is  supposed  to  be  the^ remains  of  the  Caledonian  for^,  wMi^^ 
,  partially  burnt  by  the  Romans.  ''J      ."   '•' 

^^  The  whole  group  advaneed  to  welcome  ihe  atnngikr ;  thp  (ions  Ijy  fteor- 
dftd  shake  of  the  hand,  and  their  flisters  by  pfFeringtheiTr^bc^ks  tobis salute, 
raocording  to  the  unspphisticatod  custom  of  the  Hi^land  nympbsl  ' 
'^  **;  Th»e  was  in  the  manner  of  the  young  Highlanda-s  ati  a^^wtfw  « 
mian(y  independence  and  dignity  totally  difibrent  fbni  AW  iJaiuiM<<!^.<^' 
'na^jbeasants  in  other  countiies.  •..      .t    ''''  '*''^' j'^  •  i 

•  <^  The  daugbteni,  ilioiigfa  pexfeatly  modesl«,  <s(})ibit^  ^AffS^  ^ifBP^l' 
IjjkoMt^x  wmck  y»  fieldoB^;  to  ,b0  n^t  with  in.  per$pqs  of  t&eir  jt^m  m  m 
iMtt  of  ^e  .Hi^aifds.  For  tiiift  .-^s®  of  manhf r,.  the  giiesti,'  '^^W^^ 
.recoDecttons,  and  knowing  the  patriarchal  rektion'and'fknMlMtt  iAw*>^ 
which  subsisted  between  a'  Highland  tihief  and  histian^  vas^hi  wiftjA^ 
'pifeparedi*^'-  ''     '  i:  ••  :•  !  .-.:    Vi;'^»'"4i  i 

\'i <i^f!-Thfi  istranffoi had^iD  fiooner  fadvaliced  to  the  liirht.  and  thrOYli ¥>^  . 


'M  r^he  >itraD9^  had^  (ooiier  ^  |idva)i^  to  the  hght^  aim 
i^Jltdf^clo^  which  hei  wor^,  than  his  host's  atten^on  was  sh 
^  ji|  Ae^ipplQUB  of  his  tartan,  and  wfth  the  enthusiastic  joy  or'6ieW{  J*^" 
pectedly  meets  a  long-lost  kinsman,  he  exclaimed  i  «  S^  Ctmntmi^t  t»'*  * 
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!^<>*'^I  0er^  who  had  just 

verccd?^  leen  long  an  exile 

from  m  ly  mother  tongue, 

(wittck  hiort  conyersation 

•  'iHiM  I  Cameron  has  na 
li^il  ftt  without  leammg 
flotte.-o'i  log  o'  a  Cameron, 
leAfskiti  iaa  need  to  ask  a 
teemd 

*  I  ^^  ^  1 )  I  were  unfounded, 
and  tha  hich  were  wont  to 

*  f  I*'  '^  fi  neron  hopes  never 

^tcbsaenl  '  the  /twa/clans- 

mcoirii  and  other  King 

tGtcnno'  [lis  ain  clan  at  the 

•hroa£^  .  white  cockade  in 

his  hon  i^on.    Sae  ye  see 

tiifelafsSi  ye  had  twa  beiiks 

o'b^^i  i^ire  yesterday; 

^fejDtti  hut  Reald  said  he 

^'^^^letimmefiA  your  prudence  and  your  lo^Jty,'  said  the  stranger ;  '  and 
if  allfthfef  pl«8a  wa»  as  £Aithful  to  their  lawml  sovereign,  the  Elector  of  Ha^ 
n0veti/w«Ald  4ooii  b^  sent  hack  to  his  own  country/  "  Pp.  2 — 9. 
'  JX  i^'well  observed,  that  diiriDg  a  period  of  many  years  pre« 
vloui^  io  ltd  actual  denouemefit^  the  memorable  drama  acted  in 
ScojJ[^n(i  iii  1745  was  in  rehearsal  at  the  court  of  Versailles. 
The  restoration  of  the  exiled  Stuarts  to  their  ancient  station  m 
the  ifi^ipeiaal  theatre  of  Europe  had  loi^  been  a  favourite 
project  of  the  French  king.  The  probable  success  of  the  enter- 
prise flattered  his  vanity  no  less  than  his  ambition.  The  See  of 
Rome  was  also  much  interested  in  the  re-establishment  of  a 
popish  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  England.  Yet  from  some 
strange  causes,  Charles  Edward,  the  young  Pretender,  was  left 
to  try  his  fortune  in  the  hazardous  attempt,  that  '<  glaumed  at 
kingdoms  three,"'  almost  without  any  other  aid  than  what  was 
supplied  by  the  few  followers  who  attended  him  to  the  British 
shore,  and  the  friends  he  found  in  arms  in  Scotland.  On  his 
landing  previous  to  proceeding  to  Einloch  Moidart,  the  Cheva- 
lier and  nis  attendants  are  supposed  to  have  been  obliged  to  pass 
a  night  in  the  ruined  Castle  of  Mingarrie.  This  scene  is  ima- 
gined in  the  true  style  of  romance.  Here  we  are  introduced, 
among  other  historical  characters,  to  John  Roy  Stuart,  a  real 
personage,  whose  exploits,  like  those  of  Rob  Roy,  are  famous 
m  Highland  annals ;  to  the  artful  and  intriguing  Lovat,  under 
the  disguise  of  a  monk  or  Jesuit,  which  characters  he  could  weU 
act ;  and  to  an  interesting  youth,  who  attends  the  Prince  in  qua- 
lity of  page,  whose  birth  is  wrapt  in  much  mystery,  but  who 
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ultimately  proves  (vrc  soppose  fhr  f«Me*fi  nke,  fer  seiilieriAs. 
tory  nor  tradition  warrant  such  a  gtatement,)  to  be  the  long-lost 
heir  and  son  of  Lochiel. 

"  The  coast  on  which  the  adventurers  landed^  presented  one  of  the  bm«| 
wild  and  forbidding  {nrospects  in  these  dreary  regions,  and  its  bleak  aad  bar- 
ren  aspect  would  have  been  sufficient  to  daiiip  the  ardour  of  any  visitors  lest 
adventurous  than  themaelves.  It  exhibited^  as  far  as  the  eye  oould  reach, 
•ne  ooatinued  range  of  bold  and  precipitous  rock,  the  face  of  which  ap^ar* 
ed  at  a  distance  as  if  cut  with  the  chisel,  except  where  it  was  indented  bj  a 
deep  loch,  or  arm  of  the  aea.  At  the  mouth  of  this  loch,  and  as  if  intended 
to  guard  its  entrance,  8too4  tha  grey  and  venerable  caade  of  Mingarn^  ren- 
dered more  interesting,  perhaps,  by  its  present  desolate  cwidition,  than  j( 
had  ever  been  in  the  brightest  days  of  its  feudal  glory.  It  was  one  d  those 
square  towers  which  have  been  so  prevalent  in  Scotland.  Its  walls  were  id 
a  prodigjious  height  and  thickness.  They  were  pa^rated  with  loop-hol^for 
musquetry,  in  several  rows  at  the  botU»n,  and  opposite  to  each  landing 
place  on  the  stairs,  and  die  top  of  its  walls  was  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
ahruba ;  $om9  ef  these  had  attained  a  considerable  size,  and  effected  deep 
fissurea  in  various  parts  of  the  walls.  The  castle  bore  no  appeninDce  of 
having  been  inhabited  for  ages. 

'^  Here  then,  the  adventurers,  consisting  of  the  Prince,  his  page^  Colond 
Cameron,  and  a  few  others,  not  perceiving  any  other  habitation  in  view, 
were  fain  to  seek  the  shelter  of  its  ancient  walls.  They  found  that  it  bad 
lately  been  the  resort  of  smugglers,  by  a  temporary  shed  which  was  erected 
within  it,  and  by  the  blackened  suiface  of  its  walls. 

'' '  This  ruinous  pile,'  said  the  Prince  to  his  companions,  as  he  entered  its 

goomy  portal^  ^  may  well  accommodate  us  for  a  time,  when  it  is  consideied 
at  it  is  only  the  vestibule  to  St.  James's  Palace.' 

'^  '^  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  it  has  accommodated  me,'  said  John  Rcj 
Stuan :  '  for  I  once  kept  it  with  a  handful  of  my  clan,  against  a  whole  eom« 
paay  of  the  black  watcn.' 

^^  BefoKe  they  could  communicate  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the 
approach  <^  evening  convinced  the  adventurers  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
them  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  the  castie  for  the  night.  John  Roy  Stuart 
undertook  to  point  out  the  best  apartment  for  the  use  nf  the  Prince.  Hav- 
ing procured  a  light,  he  led  the  way  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  building,  cau- 
tioning the  Prince  to  beware  of  the  many  diasins  which  occurred  in  the 
stairs ;  time,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  having  caused  great  dila- 
pidations in  it.  After  ascending  the  steep  and  winding  staircase  which  was 
encased  in  a  small  round  tower,  or  turret,  and  having  passed  two  sets  of  apart- 
ments, the  stone  floors  of  which  were  totally  in  ruins,  they  arrivedat  a 
small  and  secret  room  in  one  of  the  turrets.  Here  John  Roy  Stuart  spr£»] 
a  plaid  on  the  floor,  which  was  only  large  enough  to  contain  one  person. 

"  The  Prince  could  not' help  contrasting  his  present  drearv  habitation  widi 
the  splendid  apartments  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  repose ;  hnt, 
conforming  himself  to  the  necessity  of  his  circumstances,  he  prepared  to  p»i 
the  night  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  John  Roy,  who  officiated  as  the 
faithful  chamberlain  on  this  occasion,  undertook  also  to  procure  temporary 
accommodation  for  the  page  in  some  other  part  of  the  casde  ;  hut  this  faidi- 
ful  attendant,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  be  near  the  person  of  his  Prince 
in  all  emergencies,  manifested  the  greatest  lehutanoe  to  be  separated  from 
him. 

He  observed  to  John  Roy  Stuart,  that  he  thought  not  of  his  own  ease  and 
accommodation  whilst  his  Frince  was  so  hardly  lodged,  and  that  he  would 
be  contented  with  any  place  whieh  affinrded  him  an  opportunity  ef  per- 
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of  the  stone  floor  m  tSie  a<iy4Hmng  gpartment,  implored  tne  Prince  to  suffer 
him  to  repose  on  it,  and  to  remain  near  him  in  his  dreary  dormitory. 

''  *  Evan,*  said  the  Prince,  (for  that  was  the  name  of  the  page)  '  we  are  in 
the  country,  atid  tinder  the  care  of  friends.  It  is,  as  I  think  I  have  heard 
you  say,  die  land  of  your  ancestors.  Let  us  shew  hy  our  example  that  we 
fearlessly  confide  in  Uieir  affection.  For  my  own  part,  though  unwilling  to 
dispense  "ieith  this  mark  of  your  attachment,  I  can  do  without  attendants 
here,  fot  you  pefceive,*  said  he,  smilinsj  and  pointing  to  the  rooks  and 
ea^led  which  had' made  their  nests  around  him,  '  I  have  already  got  many 
ODVnpfltoions  aJjout  me.* 

**  Bvan^  ^hoT^ever,  still  hesitated  to  leav«  his  Prince^  who  at  length  pier- 
mitted  him  to  rem^n,  cautioning  him  to  beware  of  the  danger  of  hi6  situa- 
tion, ttbm  nvhidi  he  might  be  predpitatei  uticonsciously  to  the  bottom  of 
the  castle. 

^^  Gt^f^eA  with  this'  mark  of  the  Princ«*s  fcWifiAerice,  the  p^  wrapped 
his  clodk  around  him,  an^  fearlessly  laid  himself  down  to  i^st  on  his  hard 
and  dangerous  couch.      ' 

**  John  Roy  Stuart  now  took  his  leave,  alid  wils  appointed  by  the  Prince 
to  kee^fi  'watiA  for  the  night.  John  and  die  other  attendants  dr  the  Prince, 
having  harricaded  the  cmef  entrance  of  the  castle  in  ihe  best  manner  they 
Were  ahle' with  the  materials  they  found  within  it,  such  of  them  as  were 
provided  with  plaids  shared  them  with  their  friends  in  forming  a  covering.** 
The  principal  female  personage  is  Miss  Jeannie  Cameron, 
the  niece  of  Lochiel ;  who  is  the  Flora  Macdonald  of  the  novel, 
and  who  is  stated  to  have  accompanied  the  Prince  in  all  his  pe- 
rilous expeditions.  The  other  fair  object  of  our  interest  and 
attention  throughout, the  §tory  is  Ellen  Cameron,  the  supposed 
daughter  of  Lochiel.  The  first  is  poeticaJly  styled  the  Jftose 
of  Aray,  and  the  latter  the  Lily  of  LochieL  These  beau- 
ties of  the  Highlands  are  thus  interestingly  and  happily  de- 
scribed: 

^'  She  was  Mr  coiiiplexioned  and  fresh  cdoured.  Her  hair  was  ahurn^ 
and  its  ringlets^  which  were  suffered  to  grow  into  romantic  love  locks,  de- 
scended on  her  fair  and  milk  white  hosom,  like  shadows  on  the  moimtain 
smow.  She  had  a  fine  forehead ;  her  eyes  were  of  a  deep  hlue  ;  her  eye- 
lashes dark  coloured  and  well  grown  ;  her  nose  was  acquiKne  and  well  pro- 
portioned; her  mouth  was  most  agreeahly  formed  ;  her  teeth  were  exquisite- 
ly fine ;  and  when  she  spoke,  her  whole  countenance  was  suffused  with 
smiles  and  grac^.  She.  was  in  stature  ahove  the  middle  size;  her  shape 
was  perfect^  syimnetrical ;  and  her  Bkin  was  so  delicately  fine,  that  all  the 
branches  of  her  veins  mi^t  easily  he  distinguished ;  her  hands  were  smaJl 
and  tapering;  her  arms  round luid  well  proportioned,  and  h«r  gait  was  easy 
and  majestic. 

^'  The  transparent  drapery  which  enveloped  the  rising  attractions  of  maid- 
en heauty,  strove  in  vain  to  conceal  the  spotless  heaven  in  which  innocen(;e 
endeavoured  to  enshroud  itself.  Her  dress  was  always  simple  hut  elegant^ 
and  tended  not  to  edi^e,  but  to  be  the  graceful  handmaid  of  her  charms. 

"  Though  such  an  assemblage  of  the  girts  of  nature  is  rarely  found  in  the 
same  person,  yet  this  was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  qualities  with  which 
the  mind  of  Ellen.  Cameron  was  adorned.  She  possessed  all  the  accomplish- 
ments which  add  histre  to  the  beauty  of  her  sex.  She  spoke  several  lan- 
guages with  fftcilityj,  yet  wi^oat  aSkct^^u ;  was  a  great  lover  of' music,  in 
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excelletkt  Hearty  was  attkbieand  cQorteous.  compafidoQate  t^  tjiaumortooate. 
Attft^hiritiAle  16  tbe  !»<»•.  ^  :     r        t. 

''*<TKe  tidktin  pmut  of  iMMitrf  «tid  intmtol  was  lfiiibJMli6i»  ^MifterMi, 
te  jiiewo^  ihe.oUefiaui^  whom  yrphmA  Bl]&a^.]BtiQd^Mto<lI«&aia#M 

earn  aie^  she  fell  under  tlieg^^irdianslup.  ot,DffmqL^,  yfj^g^auxier^v^^  si^ 
ibrded  hef  ^very  tneaHs  of  attaming  ^e  ai^onmlilfaJai^tkbf^^  aeii  * 
^''f'Sll^ii'tMMr  ttle  vety  fnctiii^of  dtilieacy  ithd  sesis^^ 
im^th0^ifim^tffUfxT^iifmt  poriieittedjtfth^i 
#U^i9qtiqi|»  ^«a«  M^^ii^QH '^^«Qt^r  qil 

Cesfpit',  stki  she  prided  herseu  iibt  a  u^tle  on 
iM  iSt^  ebMeUfiB^^Mi  of  the'  Ca^er6n«ri: 
ought  to  e?inAi.>i  U-i!)  (ji-nlJ^wi    •.;  I'l-.'Vi 

beauteous  Eueiirl^nt, me  latcei^  xa  her  en^gui^ 
lAMsh'THAy.  ^JWaiW^/  W*#ay *6f  ^ eotit^ia^t  to  tliei 
MKiiiiirtMi  thkQiH^£)A%:  .      .  -^ 


Itttdi  1hese4;t(^la^i^ll[^^<$XB«9tt§r^  fill 
>wftd  iklttJiQiiMirftilMtij^rHi^^SfA 


»  =  I-ili   'f'QhiWeitUrfi<^Botein'thetHld'irobdgka*J'f^jrf{^^  nsJ^ifn 

1 1 1  i .  1 1 '  <  r  w .  WAen  >thb  wind,  thxot  'the'  g^eeaioif^es.  ifc^steattirijibnoo  orl'J 

MJ.inb  ^f^^My&atloyesthj^viiUty^  boiinu  arit  1^ 

Is  not  half  so  meek  as  jBllen*  i      >    .  ,^v. 

hr.ft  VI    7:>.wTiw»^.wfldly^t^W«m»iaaf*e»ffli»<#W*f> 

,j.,.;i>,,  i,i,f  4L^,it's,hxiglH:«Br4^tfiJIII  Bwing«ftwii.8hptf0|>i,M  arfj  oJiii  h 

r.(p>-  '.I  .,rMfjOr)tte#trf^.of#liiiq»id-feWfcab».-^f,r  7,^  lai-^'/^^oi mll^i-'P'^ 

•'•  •'^'  '^^»  '^'TH^ Rfeter^'dh'Ah^s.ade'/'  '=  '*    ^  .'i/i^'/^  y/oJIo-^  to  -^^^^^ 


lily'-fti^^  W66n(ife  Jh  triav 


Jjnfi  ^jnomssB^fl'' 


life  IRwffer  tbansdeireBi  tOVih^.^''''"  '^  '^''i  ^«P'f  ^  ^^  ^''"' 


or!    i*r    '•jr.- 

,fV;;  '.  ,■>;'(-'!   ajj]"  i'i  't/*""  ■nir!"y;'r"''^r'  •'^"":"^"   ."m  '•';-»  ^nJ  :^fi  O7(iin08  -ifi-Ji'-^* 

And  deck  it  with  its  sister  flower^  .diB^mi 

The  Rose  th$^i^9^M^;!a r  ^^,.  hbo  orfw  ffA 
With  the  more  heWfc  6»M6tl^  yi*|i*Vfer^afcidents  of  the 


If IS!*'^^^.f^'^^^W<?!^^^^       »  g.wwdftni;^i]flf^jffl^^^^^^    ijii 


ofi: hw^dk&ir^  Svtohd-bctareFto  the  Prince,  i^  disawii  iffia  ^ 
pdrt«cl3(j|^aghbg^ii^ilh  a  h«]ppy  tjileht  for  lildtebUs^  arf  *<«*• 
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booteri  arid  ttolin  Roy  is  equally  interesting  as  a  l?^rp^  .^.i9Hl^ 
1.9^^^  and  ama^^UWie..,  ^Th^.Boep^  b^tweesi  these  vv^rthi^i  and 
^^bfiliesloriinjG^gifitvstes  of  Fevth,  Stirlkigy  GrlaBeow,  '&oi>  apb 
ebn<ieived iitid sketched ifith  a degt^Nfi*  playfiil  iritand  Imjipj/^ 
vivacity^  We!shoUld  n6t'f6ih|et  tb  libtice  alsp^  anotbeir  ipiipipsm^ 
p^jrsQoagc^  the  gigantic  Hug$^^  Omxevim,  af  the  wood  Ot  Uapille 
aJBLToimeuk^^w^Q^  most 'heroiorkiiid^' and 

whofie  dittraeterj  t£idugh^l)re  appears  %rb^6  t4i6Mdrdka)hr  siabda^ 
of  hultiatf  tiatute,  h  iiM^  4t  f^il^bfe  >ith  trtim  '$.tid,  the 
4cwupj4.p^th^pe^  or.i^ltl^L  v%  VP  M:^!?  ?P?ft W^.giay- ^ 
lieve  of  the  powerful  nadves  of  the  northern  districtfti.iv  i  oj  t;  v  ,,. 

WitlakHit aittaciipting to  fdtloir  ttie-att^d^  ivi^^i^yvmK^ of 
the  Jitoi^y^ch  he  has  engrafted  on  thV^stOrife^ 
o^Iy  obsjerve  that  it  is  weU  condupie^a^i .  ahdt'  ibat  f^e  ip^r^i^i;  p| 
the  voluufis is  kept.aUve  tp.  |;be  ^lomi.  -  The  mjj|idilr  iMdienH 
thasiastic  attaehment  of  the  HighlKnd6i«  to^^the^  «Klied'^^ 
a^ntdst  all  the  perils  and  revises  ^ifli'  ^i^^hTch  11  wa»^ '^t^hd^^ 
exhibits  a  striking  instance  of  unsbakeii'  bi^very  .'a^'^/i^i^^j^ 
loyalty.     The  conflict  at  Culloden  stiQed  the  last  ray!,pf  hope  to 
the  a&erents  of  the  Stuarts,  but  it  also  bore  a  inexttorable  token 
of  the  valour  andiiffaction  of  the  HigbUuid  soldiiersk  -  u^fter  the 
battle,  nothing  remained  for  the  wnetebod  adventurer  and  his 
mistaken  adherents'  but  to  seek  their  personal  safety^  in  flight. 
The  condition  of  the  Prince  who  bad  aspired  to  the  government 
of  the  united  kingdoms,  after  the  fatal  result  of  this  decisive 
engagement,  is  thus  finely  depicted : 

'^  The  Chevalier^  aftef  nittiessittg  the  utter  route  and  diversion  of 
that  gftUant  and  devoted  brmv  which/  but  a  few  hours  previouslv^  he  had 
led  into  the  field  Ml  of'  eonfidence  and  enthusiasm,  bade  a  brief,  but  affect- 
ing adieu  to  several  of  his  chieftains,  and  advising  eadi  oi  them  to  sepa- 
rate and  follow  different  routes,  the  better  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  their 
enemies,  he  mounted  a  charger  which  he  had  rode  during  the  early  part  of 
the  engagement,  and  fled  alone  towards  Inverness.  His  reiflsf  tions  as  he 
passed  at  a  rapid  pads  over  the  dusky  heather,  through  w^df^  nis  path  lay, 
were  as  sombre  as  the  scenery  that  surrounded  him.  An  empire  lost,  a  saU 
lant  army  destroyed,  himself  a  wretched  Aigitive,  we^  ^th^ft^ittdtt  W6ich  fmed 
his  mind,  and  his  feelings  were  such,  as  it  would  be  tfedit*  tb^ttempt  to  de^ 
lineate.  '  '  ^'  j^;^^* 

Ah  who  can  say  what  berees  feel,      '  '^^  ^' '  1' 
When  all  but  ufe  and  honour's  Inst.  ,r^  ..f.{y   f  i ^7/ 

^  He  knew  that  the  hand  of  every  maa  in  authority  would,  nowfthafeWlb 
pow^  had  vanished^  be  raised  against  his  life^  and  the  attention  whi^j^iii 
appearance  excited  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  lonely  distri<;t8  of  Invern^ 
snire,  who  being  little  accustomed  to  the  appearance  of  strangers  aLa 
time,  induced  him  to  imagine  that  the  news  of  bis  dito^r^lttii^alm 
bUwn  wide,  and  tiiat  Ins  person  waa  known  and  markedi^^  ^%^^'m^d  t 
rived  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  Inverness,  where^  but  tb9>Bf^9f|^4l9J'rbq 
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)iad pretidod  at  the  feast  vA  the  ImH;  wbere  homage  wm^om  hoA  by 
many  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  as  Prince  of  Wakiii>  but  he  covld  now  in 
imagination,  perceive  the  gloomy  dungeons  of.  its  Tolboo^h  vawniDgto  re- 
ceive him,  if  ne  should  enter  the  town,  and  those  who  woiud  bask  m  the 
gan-shine  of  his  favour  when  in  power,  he  dcmbted  not  wo«dd  be  the&vt 
to  denounce  the  friendless  fugitive  of  Culloden,  Appc^eoww  Ini  4he 
stately  gait  and  fiery  prance  of  his  war-hgraej  sq  unlil^  the-mov^ntg  of 
the  country  garrons,  might  betray  him,  he  fdjamiounted^  a^id,  ire^g  the 
gallant  steed  of  hi^  cumbrous  trappings,  turned  him  loose  into  a  fieli 
*  Thou  hast  done  thy  duty  well,'  said  he,  as  he  cast  a  last^  glanielt  ^ 
charger,  ^  though  thou  couldst  not  hear  ti^  mastor/lM  vietOK]r>«<tf»d.4f»€»- 
pire ;  but,  .now  thy  possession  ^is  as  4{^ngevo«a  to  hkn^  aa  Aon  ^^^m^^ 
nis  fallen  state/ 

**  The  Chevalier,  taking  a,  circuitous  route  to  avoid  the  town  oi  Inrer- 
Bess,  which  led  him  into  a  thickly  wooded  ravine,  pursaed  his  way  thnn^ 
Its  devious  course,  till  he  issued  on  the  hanks  of  the  Ness^  df^fositesflBal 

Sooded  islands  whic)i  rai^^  its  vc^rdaiat  svzfacsa.  ia  the:  joldal  of-tiien^ 
!ere  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  determine  which  of  the  only  tm 
avenues  of  retreat  that  were  open  to  him,  he  should  pursue.  By  foDoTrisg 
the  course  of  the  Ness,  he  should  be  directing  his  way  into  the  conntnrf 
Jjochiel>  and  of  other  friendly  ehioftains;  but  Fort  Augustus  and  m 
WilUam  would  lie  in  hia  nmie,  before  he  oaiild  asri?ie  it  any  fiioidlj  mu- 
sioR.  On  the  other  hand,  by  crossing  the  river,  and  direqtdng  his  stqisto- 
wards  the  Aird,  he  would  enter  the  country  of  Lord  Lovat,  and  might,  be 
indulged  a  faint  hope,  be  concealed,  or  openly  protected  by  the  power  of 
that  diieftain,  till  an  opportuynty  should  occur  to  efi^et  hikescme  to  Fnoee. 
He  was  not,  however,  disposed  to  place  entire  confidence  in  um  friend 
or  prom^sef  of  that  fi^thl^ss  adherent  whoi/mifiht  be  ladHMd'tftiBiattDdff 
his  person  to  the  government,  .'m  the  hopes  fi  Qbtaiaing  a  pavdoa'fv^ 
l^art  he  himself  had  acted  iii  the  i:ebellion.  The  latter,  ootwitbstiDdia^ 
wab  the  only  plan  which  offered  a  chance  of  escape,  and  resdhdng  td  adopt 
it,  he  immediately  plunged  into  the  river  and  aw&mtot  Ike  opposite  ade. 

*'  He  pursued  his  way  through  tbe  fields,  iMid  mflai  unfrequented  pstH 
till  he  had  turned  the  point  of.  Cla^^narHaifiy,  and  the  wooded  pinnscles  of 
Craig  Phadrick  raised  their  craggy  summita  betmain.hkn  and  the  scene  a 
his  defeat.  Having  entered  the  wood  of  Bunehr^w.  he  felt,  notwithstand- 
ing the  hardy  habits  he  had  lately  acquired,  that .  the.,  latigue  of  body  ani 
anxiety  of  mind  he  had  endured  on  this  bloody  day,  ^a^  rendered  a  short 
repose  indispensibly  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  hjs  perilous  joaroeY- 
Diverging  a  short  way  from  the  Common  path,  he  sought  tne  fiiendW  sh^ 
ter  of  a  neidibouxinggrove.  Wraj^king  hirnseif  in  hie  ^aidj  and  liavn^  I^ 
h!s  leaked  claymjore  and  loaded. pistols,  in  readuaess. beside  him^,'  he))ffio^ 
his  aching  temples  on  the  verdant ewaiFd*  ..For  some  time  the  batef  <^ 
forter  had  fl^d  his  gr^^sy  cwch^uandleft  Jum.a  jxrc^' 4»>g^«^ 
minations,  hut.  at  length  a  Un&a^  and  trootaied . skonb^n^  'Meie  o*^ 
his  senses,  and  steeped  iA.,<(e9^rar]r  oUhio%  .thcr.cimts  «lf  tftis  i^^ 

^Y:  J    .  '-  '-         '  ■    •  '    ''  \    y, 

*^  The  fair  companion  of  his  fortunes.  Miss  Jeannie  Cameron^  wo^  ^ 
had,  during  his  adventuif»us<;ainfaign,  designated  faiB  goai^dlat^  ing4  ^ 
not  beside  him  to  soothe  his  troubled  mind,  biit  die  arae  not  &' distaat 
The  Rose  of  Aray,  who  had  remained  at  Inverness  during  the  bat^,  f° 
hearing  the  disastrous  termination  of  all  her  hopes^  and  the  exces»s  or  ""^ 
conquerors,  conceived  her  present  place  of  residence  to  be  at  their  ni€^» 
and  mounting  her  palfiey,  fh^d  in  me  direction  her  friends  had  taken.  Ste 
folh^wed  the  moat  imfrequented  paths,  aware  that  her  generous  deTotios  ^ 
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the  cause  of  tihe  Cheralier  had  rendered  hei:  person  too  well  known^  and  her 
sentiments  too  obnoxions  for  her  to  hope  for  tte  clemency  of  the  victors  if 
she  shonld  fall  into  their  hands. 

"  In  pascdne  through  the  wood  of  Bnnchrew^  the  fair  fugitive  was  over- 
taken by  a  vlwent  storm  of  rain,  which  forced  her  to  dismount  and  seek 
iOi^ter  in  a  thick,  and  seemingly  impervious,  part  of  the  forest.  She  had 
ii»t  penetrated  to  into  its  recess,  before  she  could  perceive  a  naked  claymore 
kid  upMk  the  ibid  6(  a  silk  tartan  plaid  of  the  Stuart  pattern.  At  these 
first  iildiciitioiMi  of  the  presence  of  some  concealed  .outlaw,  she  felt  a  sud« 
den  tremor ;  but  on  seeing  the  pattern  of  the  plaid,  her  doubts  were  soon 
dkpelled.  '  The  claymore  of  a  Stuart,'  exclaimed  she,  ^  has  no  terrors  for 
Jeannie  OaiBei'e*!.*  Tlie  stranger  was  rfpparently  enjoying  a  sound  repose, 
VBdkliab^  by  tiie^  peltang  of  the  ^ntiless  '«tonn,  even  though  it  penetrated 
through  the  overarching  foliage. 

'*  The  Rose  of  Aray  felt  a  strong  desire  to  know  who  the  fugitive  might 
be,  rm  doubting  that  he  was  one  of  her  companions  in  misfortune..  As 
flheapprottotaed  nearer  t»  him,  she  gave  utterance  to  the  feelings'  that  aSeet^ 
edber-iik  the  MSitmiB^  lines,  wMeh  she  sung  to  one  of  the  plaintive  airs  oif 
het  natiTe  knd. 

Wha  is  the  sleepin'  youth  that  K^s 
Within  the  greenwood  bower, 
'     '       .      '     .  The  cfttsters  o  his  gowden  hair 

A*  dreepin  wi' the  i^ower.  '     ' 

Oh!  by  his  bonnet's  faded  plume,  .  i      ..    .• 

His  plaidy  rudely  torn,  ►    .    .  .    . 

.,  ],,^       He  seems  some  weary  traveller^ 

'.,,  Peserted  an4 forkum.  .     . .      .     :i 

^^  She  had  bow  advanced  anffid^n^  near  to  obtain  a  glance  at  his  iea^ 
Mnety  land'  tofee>  yAntiNf  the  ample  feld»  of  his  pUid  weris  accidentally  blbwh 
aside,  a  fluttering  star  upon  the  breast  of  the  wanderer :  she  co^tlnu/^  het 
notiniftifjditiiy: 

I-  B«l  gaze  upon  <liat  open  brow, 

T&t  graieelu' form  sarrey. 
Those  looks,  though  gentle,  dd  not  seei^ 
AtcnstOBled  td  obey. 

'  '*         \tid.  see  the  wind  has  blown  aside 

,       ','  *''  '        The  sleeper's  tattered  vest ;  ,, 

I   '   "  '         And  is  not  that  a  royal  sta^. 
*     '!  'that  ghtters  on  his  breast? 

1  **  l^exaimvietum  iastatitly  flashed  upon  her  mind,  as  ihe  gazed  a  secoi\d 
^iine  im-  hisi  countenaBoe,  ^at  it  could  be  no  other  than  the  fugitive  Che- 
^er,..pf! (Whose  fate  ahe.had  thitherto  been- igntoMmt,  that  lay  before  her* 
Though  Isia^enliiw  i^tfonKoitei  itondition  in  wfich  shehadYound  the  Prince, 
^9  r^}OM:^  that  be  had  no*  y«t  falleii  kite  the  hands  o£  his  foes.  Snatch- 
Q^S^ptOie  eUynoie  that  lay  betee  her,  she  phleed  hetself  in  the  attitude 
of  a  centinel,  determined  to  protect  his  person  with  the  same  spirit  wHh 
^hif^Ae  had  alnead^  snpported  and  advocate  his  cause. 

'*  S^  added  to  a  smiilar  mebolcholy,  but  soothing  tune,  to  which  she 
o«d  song  ihc  preceding  ^ 


Yes !  my  belov*d,  forsaken  Prince, 

On  female  aid  relies. 
Can  death  young  Jeannjie's  couisage  daoi^  ?  ., 

No;  for  her  rrince  she  dies. 
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9Ieep  oiii  my  Prince,  aeqnrelj  akq^ 

Iict  every  doubt  depart, 
l%e  fbe  that  would  mj  alumbem  break. 

Must  pierce  my  (uthfcf  heart. 

'*  Whilst  thefair  sentry  watdied  with  unceaaii^  vigQuioe  fortheirfBty 
of  ^PriWM^  die  could  petcebe  that  haa  aliMBbaii  wtnnotunhroknb 
lhewiJdng]ph»ntoma  of  th#  djiy«  He  wi^old  finj^oantlyiitaHwdft^ 
Jbia  arm,  as  if  to  grasp  1^8  cUynuire;  at  othe^  timaij  he  wgvUl  a)).mn.^ 
name  of  Lochiel,  and  others  of  nls  disdnguiahed  chiefltajns.  He  abiut- 
tered  the  war  oy  of  the  Camerons  Snd  ot£er  dans,  as  if  tirgftuE  tbonlOlhe 
4dMige,  imoonsmus  that  inslead  ef  being  at  the  hie«i'of  %'gaubtJing^lie 
waanowawTetQheri.Aigiliiie,  l9ff«sd  le  tid«s  ihegiouod.forh^i^ii^f^M 
the  bine  cope  of  heaven  for  his  canopy,  haj^y  if  their  nodifUjqrjbj^,^' 
menl  mi^ht  he  vouchsafed  by  his  pursuers. 

^  At  lepgth  be  started  on  his  liegB,  as  if  suddenly  idarmdL  bysomeliB- 
Mndkiff  danger,  and  peroeiving  his  fiidtUid  goasdiaft  with  a  dmim  fiwi 
b  her  Kiwd»  yifd  ilildiy  i^  her  fa«»  but  immediatdy  lerotfniiing  ^l» 
friend,,  14iss  fJWniie,  he  wimted  words  to  expiesa  his  agtonliihw^  ^jM 
with  jov,  for  ber  safety,  a^  well  as  spratitude  for  this  flirther  jnroof  of  V 
Itimanac  atiachmdht.  He  warmly  embraced  the  Rose  of  Aray,  snftsfterm 
^engritulitieiis  hsd  passed*  on  eaeh  other's  ssISs^,  as  WeD  as  aaxfDUf  in^ 
Ilea neq^aothig their  nmtiiBl  Ixiasds,  of  wham  nothing! oortnawsifaoKB 

Ss^tbar^  the  €)ieTiUii^r  infonned  Miss  Jeannie  of  Ips  inteiKtf mi  ^  bum^ 
pctly  to  Castle  Pownie,  and  cl&ini  the  powerful  protection  of  Lorallr*^ 
I  his  dan,  advising  her  to  accompany  him.  Miss  J^eaimie  exniei^lKi 
ittSj^lDion  thiit  Ldvat  might  be  disposed  to  act  a  treadieroto  paM^  itti  V# 
■he  migbl  4>e  indined,  from  cosnderationi  of  pManalsaMyi^wiidlii 
fhxn  attachment,  to  aopanipeny  him andah«i»>his,ftstai|ef»!  jistiwiy 
ym^  tjbat  this  opuld  only  te^  to  incre^  the  perils  w^t^jsuippd 
Miem« 
«'"niePfince  replied,  tSiat,  though  from  experience,  "fte  w^l^diipttBi^ 
r  plaiee  hntttttlerettaneeon  ttofidelil7>.of  Lo^al^  lie  iseiueh^ tlttHibii^ 
ildvan^  Ipo  £u  in  his  en^^m^j  4a-^tel:tai|ir  i^y.  Avp^^  ^(fl^W^ 
fr«?rothegpTenmi^t,.and  that  he  wasres^Vj5dtp.ttow,lm^ 
bospitality,  if  not  unon  his  loyalty.  The  Cn^alier  adviised^  ims^  J(eaiuue, 
since  she  considered  it  advisable  to  separate  her  destiny  fhnn  his^  yb  (^ 
hk  eoDsmple,  by  dismissing  her  palfrey,  and  dix^thig  ngr^oottns  acroi#d>^ 
jpioimtains  tomrds  her  lutde's  countiy  on  foot:  he  Jai^nte^^  ^^ 
t^ermii,  that  his  adverse  fate.ahould  thus  have  dooin^  ]^  tosoAn^^^ 
cause ;  but  expressed  a  hope,  that  though  thus  fiiiiing  in  their  iMft»^ 
atteDipt*  they  n^ight  at  least  effect  didr  retreat,  and  meet  on  n^ 
shares.  •  <.•.'!- 

'<  Tha  Piiooe  «9W  leoHi^  the  paifr«]F,  wiiick  iud/BOrofteaibe^ 
rider  in  triuamh  through  conqnered  ddas,  relieved  hiw  .ftoia  his  «k«W 
furniture  ^  nousing,  and  throwing  them  into  a  cmice  to  present  a  ^ 
coyery  of  Miss  Jeannie's  route,  turned  the  char^  loose  intbtfafeftRiti 
aind  biddhig  an  afibcdnff  adieu  to  his  lovely  companion  in  vAshstne,  tbey 
hastily  departed  on  d&BnenI  roales^  the  Chevalier  dirastiiig  Ins  mf» 
'^psge  l>ow^,  and  Miss  Jeannie  to  Lochid."    VoL  III.  to».  8S»-3S(. 
***■     *"  inoe^s  interview  with  the  chief  of  the  Frasersat  Cts- 
^  after  his  defeat,  and  the  conduct  and  capture  of  that 
e  cbief|  ably  shew  the  author^s  acquaiqtauce  with  die 
iracter  of  Liord  Iiovat. 
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The  work,  as  w^Tikvl&'B^)re*  6T[S|^ed^  j^^^^^^      that  school  of 
romance  which  hM%  p^vc^;  ^'pAethiog  tlkrf^  barren  laurels 

to  a  celebrated  bard.  :  I»  ihtitMihooL^  SiftiiaAr  has  assumed  the 
.iPftfb.'Wfi^tfeftja^va^pfl^istpr^.' .Tb^y  .walk..,t0g<?tl|ffprHrm  in 
AnnllikftirtiviinMsiflteis^aind,  iA  gebereA^  die  iOMituiile  sai^dtnikMijer 
'  ^&Ve  bfSfetf 'd0  'fi^^n^teglj^'fcWefe, '^at'f&tttfe  ^ag^S'toaf '  be^  ie^^^^ 


t.aM  fieUob  arfi|iiiiQrer3ieiid)r;ftUim^tA^ii0jgeij|e»(^^ 


'Cdt!i«myi\^tkith]s  adttitito  toits-  tt'OTtbleasnksi^  4:UatrfafedU^S)ire 

*^^^#^6Hfe)us^ijiefi  tKat'ff'i^t  be  a%tiira  feVflm^a'yfiy»|%)f 

iUborinaifleliete  is.cKtceaiely^  l)ienial'. :   We  (tDa^<^^atittti«i  SMifh 

:m  i«%IpRsb8ttrtfce't¥udi  ^>f  amr  AaWPtftl^  befcrtPtl^^tte 

to^^         extie^tea,  W>^^  m^v  memmm'ii^^ 

.mfcwni WPt .imports .Rleasure  ^Q,t?J.e  «RHW  i9J\miAm}^i>i^o 
'mmoiiaiawuitfiiHAmV.iobfl£r¥fi3.thei^  Ml 

i«4id^reflefetl^^«pQlb  thestt-uetunE^^tf''^  A((u^4ifC/f1h«M4tfi^s 

<4itt?iivM  m  5magrhent'bf^i^tfe'^WH^  iife^matf  ftif  uag/He 

naiure.    If  the  appearances  and  actions  it  records  be 


appearances  and  actions  it  records  Ue  not  fi^t 
«la/iii^itfa:i«iA]at%e>  ktmv/^df*  t)|ei%ir»4lf9iat«>t'0^«id>d6%iii<l,'lind 

ttetefctt^<*»?*etf''4Ap^itrn6t^«eM't^^  '      '  '     

liift;|^K0f,  ioiitb-nirtieiii'imne  oftb#ig«mirii8«iikeini^im(iMiidh^ 
inttt*gt9  of  lAtfib  oir  fociety  •debfetff^*i^*'dtii*^ai'%'3^ 
ti&rf,  »^W&'1fitf  ea%'guWo^e  k^tay^%li^!fil*l/W^'fe%«g 
fti  aikcaa'froti  our  faiitids  eWrV^r^jiaSje  &M^ 
goui-  of  hist6ricakt  evidence,  l^dets, Weli^$;  tiMibmm^Wt- 
ers,  peculiariy  lay  claim  to  this*^b^^Wd^MgiM^'*  '^U^» 
suppose  then  an  author,  like  the  iilgenious  fabricator  of  the  dd^ 
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ventixfM  of  Loehicfl,  has  disooyered  «oine  hklierto  unknown  re* 
cordi^^let  uis  grant  the  Iromances  for  a  moment  our  belief,  &nd  i% 
duriBg  the  perusal,  we  find  ourselves  amused  by  the  tale,  better- 
ed by  the  moral,  and  instructed  by  the  philosophy,  ourmonoefv- 
tary  credulity  will  not  be  dangerous^  nor  will  the  hours  which 
we  have  spent  in  its  perusal  be  qpent  in  vain. 


Aet/VIH.     a  S^ifemqfEdueaiiohfor  the  Infant  ittngof^ 
*  '  Homey  hiid  otlur^ Prineei  g^Me  Bloody  drawn  up  by  the  Im- 
perkd  ^Suhcil^  cfState^  ^th  tlie  approbation^  and  under  the 
petsonal  Siipti^tenftence  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon^.     lion- 
'  «on,aLafcMrikon  &  Co.     18^   Pp.172. 

Ikv^jisely  of  the  rdilsons  which  recommend  to  our  notice  other 
Ji^erary, works,  this  ineffably  nonsensical  performance  attracts 
Quri'egftcd^  on  the  score  prits  matchless  fatuity  alone.^  This 
qualityyilfiuulo  it  jsinka  it  far  below  the  region  of  iserjioq^,critiqi^0|) 
'nffords isnofhef  .  iUuatration.  of  the  theory,  which ,.w^,  \w(^  uni- 
fimnlyimaifitained^  that  the  late  Jacobm  master^sofitb^jfoQ- 
tinent  of  Europe  were  no  better  than  ignorant  icbafl^HpSr 
Wiiose  atrocity  was  only  equodled.by  their  imbeddity  ...i  it  form- 
er ^N&iWbew  We  had  ocdsision  to  animadvert  on  *c  utter 
de3tit,\itioi>  of  common  f^ith  and  honesty  w^ich  disffiiffj^hed 
the  whgie.poliw  of » Bonaparte,, ^nd  to  urge  that,4;i9^^Pff^^<J° 
as'aTdqflon.  for iHbping  that  .the  wcnrld  woukl  never  again  oe  in 
h&5fetrtJ  Af  falHtfg  i^nto  his  tndy  ooarse  and  unsparinghands.  We 
'have  always  denied  to  that  man  more  or  other  talent  ifct^  if  n^ 
,q^9S(fffy,fyr,^f^\ij^f)o^^\^i  vulgar  ambitiqn-rrifi.fltjbffr  wofdejor 
tiie  )M9plicaj^onTo£.afn  .(Qverwheiming  forces  sim:^b}ifi.Wf^)^^^ 


luions  were  powerless  wiie^  VMty  presumeu  vg  ^^^w^f^^.^ZV^P^ 

.  hS  moiAiL  And  'intsUectuat.warfare^  and  worse  tbanl.p9t9fri^  ^^^^. 
^  ihey  haridled  the^yet^mmre  delicate  instrumemitof  ©hii«i<qphicai 
'•'•speculkttbti.'^^'^'  '^'  •    •    ■'^^^■'   ■■  ^••.^I ■'.'■- 

i^  •■[    ♦'«:»?     ■'■•    0..   -'   <»   ■'  •  '5'   ■  •     -..'.■•      .    '        •.,■**    ./-fj-   I   wt    •<  J'  ' 

*  <*^  L*  :Tk«iorigfaid  niiliiiterq)t  odbis^tmatdkkary  pradiietioaiB de|IDlited«k>tiiefid^ 

> i^^lklieiiviDr ftfaa ii|ii]nocioH jof Ithecuriouf ^ dnd tho MtiifiuAion of Oie 4ofi»btlui  Uf f^ 

'^  J  tDiiasfBilMniTfoUnd  w^ci  cabinet  loB  ^Mfolem  at  St  jGJoud,  aod  to  ^lbT9/#^  ^ 

>  eiiir'ii(«D4lfpf4'.^t]Qnah.whQrhfMi«iiTich9a  his  coujitiy  nfith  mo?^  thii«s  <)f  »*^ 

nature.    For  our  own  pstt^tfw.'fffepeilecdyaitMl  mtQ'm  KoOiffn^afJf  wjucbyOOi^' 

ever,  we  liaye  iie?rr  heard  questioned. 
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This  i^jHOt  «ii  aoonytooufe  work,  it  U^a  system. '"rf^edfitf^ioi^ 
Jf  drcmn,up^hythe  irtjp^riaJ  Coancil  of  State,  <«  with,^ie.iaH)i«>- 
bation,^nd  tinder. the  p^*sonal  superiQtetidence  of  the^f^ai^ro]^ 
NapoieoaJJ  Tlie  ^stem  is  strifctly  coiiformabl^.jtf^uie.epuncfftr 
tioii.  tn  aina^s  of  m«aiiii)gle8s.tr^h,  wdM^y^^V^hastrM^W' 
ed  for  great  depth  of  thought,  and:overpowering  eloqii^pc^,— in  fk 
maudlin  farrago  of  historical  allusion  as  well  misstated  as  mis-^ 
applied,  whfere  Christianity  is  insulted,  and  even  mythology 
abused,-l-the  truth  is  too  pfatn^o  he  mistaken,  that  the  son  of  Na- 
poleon zvas  to  have  been  trained  up  to  be  a  despotic  ruler  and 
great  warrior,  to  degrade  and  oppress  his  own  subjects,  and  de*- 
'  troy  as' large  a  portion  as  h^  could  of  the  fest  of  the  world. 

'The  first  part  of  this  mdiTellQttp  di&QU^sipn  has  for  titl^  "  In- 
troductory Principles;''  ,and  we  do  think  -the  Grand  Llama  hira- 
BeJ?,  had  he  been  a  member,  would  hfLve  stood  singl^^  atid  pro- 
tested against  the  act  of  the  Council  of  State,  when  they  "  drew 
up*"  such  slavish  doctrines.  We  thought  we  had  got  into  the 
K<ftr^o»  wbe/i  we  r^acl  the  following  ^ic^t^ipt.  f 

„  ^4  lip  the  .empire  exercised  by  Gaid  .over  IdngSi  the  principles  oii^t  to  be 
fipund,  wl^oh  shall  regulate  the  education  of  the  princes  6i  the  blood  of  Na- 
poleon, formed  at  once  to  ohey  and  to  cfcmtnan'd".  It i&  nejce^sary; they  should 
^dd  obedience  to  hiih  as^foOod,  sino^it  ia  JGrdd'Who  cdndactB'hiai/''  •>.  • 

'  Th^  comes  what,^-^with  the  utter  ignorance  of  •  Jogicfel  ^Kvbion 
whichiVihkracteriSies  French  revolutionary  writers^t^isqoompoasty 

iTr  fvi  j||cing4)f  4in  hlood  of  Napoleon,  )po9pA  of  the  aemu»  to.whifh)bQ{9ife9 
nbif  roj^aliy^r^ught  to.  find  no  less  gratiiieation,  in  ,tne  being,  ^iqi^p^d^  di« 

'^iBiaerffie  influence  of"  ^eat  conceptions  .'every  thing  becomes  ^eit. 

"  *^  th(j]tf''d^^rc^  to  raalte  iiie  of  my  aite?'*  said  a'  philb^pher  t6  F^te: 

'  '^'Tiifc9  iti^Thotl  ctssirear  niy  son  ?  There  h6  ss/ WThe  phHosepher  kaff^^ 

ifiat  Fjater^iMse^er  lead  or  compel  him :  and  is.  it  :9ot  efualfy  manifeat^ 

.jthat  Zj^pyleoneoiiipelstwhatever  oppose^  him^  aqd.  leads  whatever  'submits 

tp  His  will  ? 

*'  Thi's^  prelimihary  being  settled,  we  shall  liext  say,  that  he  who  lliis  m«is-i 
te^  the  age^  iri  which  he  'Uvea,  Ho  timt  iiiothiBg  'durea  ^to  relist  hiioy  {qu'dl  se 
^iaiits^s  liileat  before  him,)  may  in  like  mfinner  i  command  jlihe  fi^tcire^  impps-* 
iy^  thepenal^^  of  impotence  on  aU  those  passioui^  bjr  which  the  future 
^  mie;ht  be  agitated :  he  alone  is  entitled  to  prescribe,  the  polidcar  principles 
'  of  the  education  of  the  princes  of  his  blood.  ' 

'  ''<Kevertlrtless,  as  man  is  properly  the  isuljeci  timtwe  ttimt  ihrst  under- 
At^d^  and  oiit  <^  which  must  be  formed  man  :ih^  soveragn>  1^  ti« endea-* 
vour  to  collect  the  ideas,  which  appear  the  best  adapted  to  raise  the  man  to 
tiie  elevation  of  the  Jdng.  -^ 

"  The  first  object  of  uds  education  will  be>  to  know  how  to  lose  time  judi-* 
eiim%.  The  extreme  ymilii  of  the  princes,  and  the  necessity  df  giving 
them  a  healthy  and  Tobuat  frame,- by  means  of  exerdaea  and  games.  Will 
admiraUv  answer,  to  the  skilful  preceptor,  the  puipose^of  enabnng  him  to 
Q^bserFe  the  disposition,  to  excite  the  ambition,  and  to  unfold  the  pecuttaiH 
Mes,  whidb  may  characterize  thnqi  as  individmds*'* 
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N«xt  i8'prefi:ced  to  a  few  wretched  truisBis,  imotliferfiMd 
title,  namely^  "  Power  of  Education.* 

''  But  a^  before  all  things,  that  we  should  do  well,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
•ttisfied  we  are  not  Exerting  ourselves  m  vain,  let  us  endeavour  to  point  out 
thfe#vatpi»w^t»Sthwlii€iiedaea^n'Sii€Sidowed.  ^      '   '' 

Doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  insitani, 
Rectique  cultus  pectora  roborant. 

Sorate,  book  iv.  Ode  4. 

•  '•'  If  the  clroppipg  water  can  penetrate  the  hardest  rock ;  if,  with  bo  •Ukt 
JAt^ructor  sth^n  tiiae^the  most  savage  natuna  become  -polished  and  en^i- 
ened ;  if  il^e  mwttfupq-4^ ai^imals  are Ci^pable  pf  being  tanaed*. yu^.theiMit 
unjgrateful  soil  of  beiug  covered  with  dowers  and  fruits,  which  a  kixi^lj  cul- 
ture stiU.farthey  erah^Uishes  and  improves : — how  can  we  soppoa^,  ^fhat 
beiiig,  so  intelligerit,  that  a  gesture  can  command  him,  that  an  accent  m 
poBukdehiin,'  andthattr^dn  a  word  can  stop  or  precipitate  his^i^^reet:- 
hoi^  cttfr  w^aappOa^'  that  miUi  fiiioald  be  the  only  bang  m  the-^e^tiw, 
.vp0n  whoi9.a.  cJaHivatihon,  best,  suited  to  his  peeuliar  nature^  dipaM  i^odicf 
flfi effect,?,,  Ftcps  abundantly  prove,^  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

'^^  JJTature,  Vnich  is  rarely  cnoice  m  the  formation  of  individuals^  DfiTpr- 
theless  6onforms  every  individual' to  the  qualities  which  characterixe  tKe 
species;  this  is  the  mould  to  which  she  attaches  heraelf,  and  which ^ 
evir  maiaUiiitf  pute,  notwithstiaadingp  her  apparent  depoo-tiireo  from  it;  when 
jIk  fvodttcesiaUKhit  and  perikhaUe  peoolianties." 
'  In  ftirth^  defiflffice  of  aH  setise  and  meamng,  the  tkie  /^Oe- 
Jieiialittei?*iB^en  to  the  folldwing  grand  nonsense.  1^1^^' 
yerthjeless,  the  eflusion  of  a  mind  which  enthralled  thc^  wpyli 

'^Yety  far  from  restraining  herself  on  this  account  to  a  nauQBOto^oOfiU^ 
tity,  she  (Nature)  seems  rather  to  take  pleasiure  in  varying  tto^achindi^ 
4na^  thepcvtiops  of  h£B,  f.lcs  dotes  de  vie,)  perqiicaci^  and  fjed^iagj /vhidi 
dUFcrenos  hhn  frona  others,  and  &om  eatiiest  infancy  6x  hinaijai^s^eita 
9i:'l«fiSrdfig$B^.afperfsctibOit]r«  •^.''. 

.  •  ^^  As  mcm^is  are  depaxturea  in  various  kinds  from  the  ^mm  pUa  ^^ 
t]Me>/90/the.eacdlle^t<^cunen6.of 'Onr  species  aia  the  pco4uctiQ)U  that  4o 
Jm  .the^hi^o^t  hevour.  How  jnany  giaulations  are  liupr«  batweenilb«0»  t«) 
j^atremesi  Itis,withitiihes& limits  that  mso^  more  or  le^Ujndpdhyibe 
penuriousness  of  nature,  or  misled  by  the  errors  of  his  instructois^v]vaBd(^ 
.  in  pursuit  of  an  imaginary  happiness,  or  of  a  supreme  good,  jthatfij^^or 
ever  before  him.  How  much'  senseless  emulation  *  and  •  aniginAyjylyodoce 
tjbfem^wsii^^,^  jat^iot^  <^  ^  Mies  and^his  wande?^^ i..|  JF(i^|ori- 
ginates  the  distinction  of  the  good  and  the  bad,  who  are  in  1 
ment  men  happUy  or  unhappily  constituted  by  nature,  or  ^ 
"ly  directed  by  then'' instructors. '  "'  '  ' 

'^Bnnugh  afthesegjeneralities:  we  nrereiyinfrr,  that  since  Mttii^^^ 
preservation  of  the  species,  die  indrvidnal  must  be  endow^-  byWwtA 
diqxKiitions  favourable  to  diat  ohfect. 

*'  Man,  a  creature  with  a  thousand  weaknesses,  is  never  mort^tr^^ 

when  he  entteats  and  imtdores.    His  strength  lies  in  his  g06dnesi,1tf6^- 

xiby.    This  it  is  that  cements  the  social  union ;  diafinventit,  iatpHf^ 

1  adorns  it.    Bad  men  unite  only  for  purposes  of  injmy  and  dcstrtctig- 

e  noise  they  midce  deodves  as  to  their  number,  and  renders  thtfr  wv^ 
;vdiemence  bffipotive  yhvtt  ihe  continued  progress  of  die  sodal  ff^^ 
«p«  how  much  k  iS' the^de  and  master  of  ns  alL  '  "^^ 

It  is  enougb  for  our  purpose,  ^at  man  is  naturaOy  gtod  and  ^ts^ 
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ofpemtmilliiiprQy^iit  Thw.  enflouraged  lis  to  obey^  with  atiiMMest 
hope  or  success,  the  impulses  of  h^evolence,  and  the  ip-dent  concj^tionspf 
thatgenitis,  which  is  brined  to  preside  over  numan  destinies."  .\ 

Of  the  religion  of  thie  Imperial  Council  of  State,  tBe  fpljowii^g 
passage  of  impudent  blasphemy  and  8UIi<ies&  i^giv^na^  a  s^peci- 
men.  ,.     , , 

*'  Two  principles  govern  tl*e  vfoilAs  love  and. fear-  These  are  the  two 
vessels,  from  which  Jwpiter  draws  forth  the  fetes  of  mankind :  but  if  he 
use  too  plentifully  the  resource  of  fear,  if  he  thunder,  if  he  terrify  man- 
kitHl-«^^  philosopher  is  at  ^i)^  toTefnhld  ihsAi  cftHit  weahnt^i  and  to  tell 
hite,  •  Yoii  Sire  whrkg  J  True  Wisdom  therefoiis  consist*, ;  irt  knwWng*  how  to 
Upply  tiiese  two  re^uitte:  Fot  dui^lves,  who  ineHW  to  the  prindtfle  etf 
later  ^^  '        •  r  ^       ^-^ 

Even  if  these  profiigate  senseless  coxbombantt^ntth^  Beity  of 
Christianity  in  tne  above  pestilent  sentence,  tlijc  adoptiQii  of  the 
mvae  of  Jupitej:  as  a  generic  term  for  the  Eternal,  pccasioned  to 
us  a  feeiing  of  horror  mingled  with  indignation^  which  v^e  have 
no  words  to  describcf.  The  depth  of  thtnkttig  wherewith  the 
couricil  was  im)bued,  shines  forth  in  the  following  iristructive  and 

iijit^Hgible passages.  , /,  ,    .,  .  . 

,..fS  In  tbii»  career,  tet.out  £rom  a  higb  pUdu  U  xnay  he^i  that  juature.  has 
endowed  your  pupil  with  a  genius.  aboY<^  yoUr  i  force  .to  direct  it: ,  it.  may  hfe, 
tl^,.ins^l4  of  its  falling  to  your  lot  to  excite  <  and.  ta^n^i^ii^t^  itnYo^i  |uay 
uf^ortunfitely  htjjojg  it  dowii  tp.  your  own  ^eveL  l^ow  ^pmy  gpyexi^pj^  iMy^ 
fouijA' themselyes  i^  tow  of  their  pupi^  without  daring  tO|Con^ss'It^|  ani 
hay^'beeitf  basfe  enough  to  accuse  the  beings  they  should  have  iiistifn'cted, 
instead' of  taking  shame  to  themselves !— You  will  always  hate  time  enough 
to  low^  your  tone :  but  O  beware  of  committing  an  intellectual  murder  f' 

^  All  ^hose  cMdzen  who  have  been  educated  alone  have  shoivn  them- 
«^«^ilnfu)y.  Such  was  die  Duke  of  Biirgundy,  so  ^celebrated  in  theaii- 
nals  of  education.  He  was  an  eagle,  long  treatdl  as  a  hateful  and  hopeless 
MiA,  frcnki  his  rebellious  and  sarcastic  di^osition ;  )mmbling  his  masters, 
Who  were  distressed  bV  his  sagacity.  If  they  Succeeded  in  dualifyinjg  him 
ftit  the^iitate  to  which  ae  was  destined,  in  making  him  a  man  fit  to  command 
^Aiiei:^,' it  was  not  till  after  they  had  observed  that  he  was  enraged  at  his 
o#n  faiil4sy  eUn^ed  even  to  fury,  to  madness.^Beware  then  of  committing 
^■muMih  ,   •   ' 

'**' Mjirk  the  eondu<Jt  of  Augustus,"  and  so  fbrth. 

'Hitl  slavey  pen,  and  N&poleopi  approves^  thi^  ikriher  n^easure- 

leisii  imbeqyity. .       ,,,'•...  .i     *       ,  ..",i  .   ... 

"  Yes,  power  alone  can  create  power :  the  WX^^  ^f.NaPoIeo^a  ^one  iJs  c/i« 
JS^  9f  f jg?pQ4ucjW,it|^f  ip  hia  deacpudants.  Who  would  dare  to  attempt 
»,%ork.sf}  sac;red  ana  Ibftj^  were  he  not  sustained  bv  his  hand? 

'^  in  this  chain  of  procugies,  who  can  foresee  the  link,  that  is  to  oonte 
nfipt,  ,that  is  perhaps  deitined  to  maatex  futsiprity  ?  Po,  w^e,  not  already  per- 
qeivej its  ^WcW. dawn?  AncJ  if  it  be .  true, ,  that  1^,  who  ppsses^s  p|(;jit 
Q^laifktio^ii^  hfft^  seized., with  the  greatest  astouismjaent,  ,and  most  If^t  ,:^n 
Joije^iet  Jum  be  content  to  be  the  best  prepared  to  cpn^rehend  him  best, 
a^^rye  him,  best. — flere  the  pen  dCalJs  from  pur  hands,T-#at  let  us  ta|ce 
tourage :  what .  a  man  writes  in  private. .  ha^i  notfiing  to  SMaon  l^n^  j  it 
tends  to  cultivate  his  mind,  so  as  to  dispose  it  to  i^rodu^.tbo^  hig^in-^ 
«<7tt^t;i<msi  that  may  be  conyeyed  to  him. 
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''  The  hupiefit  firesage  for  the  capacity  of  a  governor,  as  to  ]^ese  mstruQ^ 
tioiiBj  would  be,  lus  beiqg  able  so  thoroughly  to  imbibe  ,,th^'  ppinl,  as  fo^ 
appear  to  have  preoonoeived  them — to  impart  thena  with.  suc^,^WI^*apd  by 
•uch  degrees,  as  should  render  them  loved  and  desired,  \vouli"be  tiieheigfit 
of  ability.  They  W4]»uld  then  genninatc;  the;  warmth  of  the  in^mtiBg 
miud  would  then  4|uidben,  cheruh,  and  cause  tn^tQ  produce  thW  uowers^ 
thac  are  the  harbingera.of  i&rttit*<r— But  where  siiall  yf^  ai9Ci>y.er,i^  nmxs(,f^P^! 
ble  of  acting  as  a  conductor  to  the  mind  of  Napoleon  ?  .^.^.. ,,    \,      '    ,,  . 

'*  If  a  g]«at  tragedian  cqnld  «ay«  iR.lihe  ^n^visiasm  ugpiir^d  Itgf  W^^^* 
that  actori,  who  aCber  all  are  but  J;hecapes  of  gr|incle\ir,  M^y^^  ^^W^^ 
up  in  the  lapa  of  queon8;,by  whom,  aQ4  *»«  w^9e  &^,.* sfi6ul4 ^tneype 
brought  upy  who  axe  «p>«3(ierci|ie,  ui  f^^nsm^  pb^er,  the  neaHly?      . ,     , 

"  I  have  thou^t,  I  have  seen^  thaJb  itl^e  love  ot*  the  beautiful  al9j^e  coul^., 
sustain  a  mind,  naturally  well  disposeid,  at  the  exalted ^hei^ht  ^.^^%|^<:* 

tlPQS.  »•'•..,  •      *       \ 

The  lotTB  of  the  be^udful  carries  i  with  i^  the  love  of  ax^dness  jrj^a^  it  is 
nothing^butgoo^ncssJn  its  full  extent,  in  its. greatest  beauty.  ,  Thelmind, 
possessed  b^'tho  We  of  the  bsiratiAilipttlone  capa]^of  bdi^  eni^p^witli 
tblt  sovereign  aact,->wbidbi  assigns  i»  every  tliii^jlts^^ri^t.pla^,  to.  ej^ry 
thiilg  its prflpsr  time :  and  ii»  tQ  govern, a xbil^^Rf^.^cz^^f  ja..mii^4i  so  as 
to  make  it  burst  its  shell  at  the  proper  time  and  place,  4^  fashion  it,  to 
guide  it,  and  to  direct  its  flight>  if  natwce  have«i^awed  it  with  wings;  who 
u  better  qualified  to  seize  on  every  thmg  oppbrtunelv^  which  can  uone  in- 
sure success,  than  one  vifhose  mind  is  enamoured  of  the  beautiful,  and  re- 
fined by  time  and  circiunstances  ? 
•  '*  Your  heart  bums,  you  are  inflarned,  with  love  of  the  ^nce^  with 
Ibndness  for  your  duty :  infancy  charms  you,  a  tender  and  sweet  l^W" 
tion  attaches  yom  to  your  pupil — ^What  treasures  I  but  emplpy  them  ff^ 
in  pogressive  doses,  and  with  attention  to  that  golden  ppportimi^,  <« 
which  the  ancients  made  a  god.  *  >        .]    . 

^'  But  let  U9  simpose  the  choice  made,  and  view  it  in  actioiu      >,^  j 

"  £ndawed  with  that  energy  of  mind,  .which  animates  every  thj^  nvj-i 
fies  every  thing,  but  calm,  serene,  and  bordering  closely  on,  |the '^mial^p; 
the  governor  appears  to  his  pupil  a  wise  and  thoughtful  ntan^'.  yet  svopl^ 
and  mOd.^ — ^After  a  diort  interview,  in  which  the  authority  of  age  has.peeo 
softened  by  the  look  of  affeetionate  kindness,  he  disappears,  ip  j^C'seen  agaia 
amid  the  unrestrained  indulgeaice  find  hilarity  of  amusepients/  Vlui^  be 
will  have  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  lea^e  them  all  th^  ftej^iflcm' 

**  It  is  amid  thsse  annuseme^t^  tliat  .^he  stolen  glances  of  the  ptipu  will 
catch  every  thing  they  can,    &c.  •, .  \ 

StiH  under  the  title  of  *^  Generalities''  a  very  great  quinuty 
of  additipnal  raving  and  drivelling  is  ^^drawaup,''  whiobbrtferi^ 
ought  to  extinguish  the  last  embc?i-s  on  the 'attar  of  tha^  idofetry 
for  these  pretending  quacks  w^ich  still  disgrace  a*  Ikige  poHio* 
of  niankind.  After  some  verysilljf  rules  fpr  th^.  bpcfijy'exjw^ise 
43f  the  young  nursling  of  despotism  and. 4^l^^tatioQ^.^n  wtjjcjf.W^ 
"i^ere  amus^  with  a'veooinme^idation  to  toy  him  <  ooeasiosifii^ 
•with  a  little  danger,  taking!  care  that  it  ;9ihould  be  tfpparent?biiiy» 
jaot  real,  tlie;  conclave  speculates  as  TolJoWs,  '*'  *  '^ 

'*  Bui  let  us  not  foigety  that .  if  strength  of  body  be  the  safep^d  ^^^ 

strength  of  mind  is  it»  glQry.  and  lOrnament.    A,  ^ufid  mijad  in  a  ^WtJ^9| 

*l.  ^HflSciwii  for  one  whose  business, it  is  to  ole^ ;  but  Jhe  jxho  -I^'^J&tjT' 

yfnand,  requires  strength  of  mmd/  Take  carej~uierefoye/hot?t<i^»erofe  tu« 

body  «t  the  expense  of  the  mental  powers. 
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**  To  take  tiUs  niaadm  as  it  has  been  delivered  to  us,  we  mif 
that  man  is  born  just  what  we  could  wish ;  butiiow  gpreatrisit . 
Nature  casts  bun  on  the  earth  feeble  and  naked :  his  bir&  has^nioittf¥e80m««i'' 
blance  to  a  shipwreck^  than  a  happy  landing;  in  short,  ishe'hasgiVen  'him-^ 
to  us  <»  Me  <»m/^,  i»d  loe  must  be  content  .^    -i   .;    - 

But  here  hx^w  much  reason  hiiye  we  to  be  satisfied  !  <  ?/en  BS^  of  diffei^nt  > 
races,  and  the  eagte  does  not  generate  die  dOve :  it  is  ^  ube  l^oocl>of  heroesi 
pur  cares  are  devoted :  bom  in  the  lap  ^  glory,  "they  have  all  ite^chaHDyiandl 
will  have  all  its  lustre.  :-'>«.•. 

^^  Yes,  he  who  acts  is  a  master.  Bodily  action,  weU  regulated,  is  suffi- 
eient  for  this ;  but  animated  wi£h  the  fire  of  mind,  it  carries  ail  ,beft»e  itt 
Fire  includes  heat  and  light ;  it  is  the  ardour  that  ensmates  ixaoi  the  hearty 
the  hghtuii^  that  flashes  from  the  intellect,  whidk  pevfovm  mirac^s  difu  this 
^orld.  Strength  of  mind  will  raise  the  d^d.  Does  not  France,  saatehed 
from  the  tomb,  proclaim  this  aloud  ?  .      .    ..       j  . 

^*  It  is  here  we  require  a  consummftte  man,  (wn  homme  consomnie)  :  and 
one  especially,  who  is  thoroughly  penetrated  with  the 'principle)  that  niihd 
is  every  thing;  that  it  Is  the  mind,  not  M««7id^^M7tt^tt^  that'^ovvrHB;;' 
4tat  it  la  the  mind  that  decides ;  and  that  ability.  While  it)  afitfs/ can  a»eri 
imitate  it.  He  is  able  who  possesses  talents  /)but  greatness  residai  onlv  dn  t)w. 
mind.  Great  talents  do  pot  constitute  a  great  mata^  how  then<  9bqiud  ^ef. 
make  a  great  king ?  .  *  f  ,.  ;f  .  •    .• 

"  If  &e  mind  be  every  thing,  to  impart  to  it  grefatnes&'anA  streoigth  >should 
be  the  object  to  which  the  precqiftor  riiould  «pply  himself.  Tf  hia.iiffaistbiiki^ 
i)iess,  which  he  ought  never  to  detolve  on  another.  Let  dlhcss' )eiierei|» 
the  pupil,  let  others  cultivate  his  understaifding :  itia  ou^Sdentifor  t^|ne"> 
Cfeptor  to  fajow  what  should  be  done  in  ihtfse  respects,  and*  to  ipresidooVer  it. 

'*'  Itls  the  m!nd  ctf  thfe  pupil,  thferftfore,  to  which  heiwillJientofitHrvianl 
attend^  With  that  instinctive  love  of  yotiih,  «iBd|fov'  the^blood  <^  iNapdeon^ 
that  cannot  be  feigned,  that  cannot  be  inlita4)0d>  luqd'the  absai^of-ssd^ck 
noMiW  can  supplVf  '■  ^'r  lu.)^   ,r  .  i:».ii 

"  He  who  would  accelerate  th&  e^n^dn>  lof  a  €^0weriUD)acesi  it>bni.ld  hot« . 
hti;  places  child  on  (sur)  your  heart,  Uiatialtisifrtd^nbed^tf  Jroiihive 
hitn  as  a  father  who  seeks  his  happiness  ^d  glory^j  .     •    '  .  n l  ?    v-i , '   i»^  r 

'\'  Love,  then,  and  b^in,  but  with  simplic^cy.  iSintpdidtyjis  Aadhie^ana 
benids  itself  to  every  thing;  it  knows  how  to  ehxdd,  ati^  well]  lis-  tcbircBDbrei 
An  air  prkindQess  can  do  no  injury;  if  you  advance  but) httley^frafis^nil 
libthing.  Make  your  pupil  talk ;  taking  ea¥e  ,thitt  ^y6uv.questionsjafae!«o»iu 
'j^^  prOgre^ive,  and  so  w^ll  timed,  that  hte"{Uin|K)^iiulitoianswBr  jil»tl)^,Ubd 
m  a  few  word3  \  ^  Socrates  did,  when  endeavouring -to  unfold,  tine  ahi]|d&  of 
his  auditors.  -'   *  ■  r^       f^r    .''t  ar^.   bt>:.r 

"^  ^^'ISbUnd  iiiai in  his  walks;  and  obierv^  whether  the  Ijequijatof  llf)wiera« 
<tf «  finojday,  of  a  bright  sun,  please  hi|n>  and  afl^i^t  h^  ^r^^jnd^  w^h^ 
h#jk{e.Tt¥>v^  ^  admire  them:  but  do.po^  ^ther.*  P^ap^,  toigake  mm  dc« 

**uch,ii^d  I  Now  for  the  obscuriitn  per  bbscurit^l  '■''^"  ^^ 
Vq  cannot  do  every  thing— ^sonsequen^  We  tni^st^set  bbtmtls^'te'  oibt 
^iemj[ita.  Man,  pla^  between  tw4  M/SMt/i^,tiniBt'tedu<hiRNHNiraedJlhai 
WM  limite;  but,  without  lamentinff  the  shortness  qf  •  the  jcaie^r.  he  h^  |a 
Tvki<ktm.aMfm,  tha^ if  oeat  tho^ghtsp^ee^iftom  the heartj,it  i« ^(ber 
from  a  heart  raised  towards  heaveq,  than  from  one  incUhed  to  i}ie  ea^th. ' 
}0  InSf  looks  ])e  turned  toward  the  skies,  thou|^ '  at  fii*st  he  •  eomjireh^titda 
'^p(J|^ing  he  sees  there,  rather  than  learn  tilings  of  n^iidvli^  <Migkt  ^le^b^  igi 
^Iprant.    By  Mwhe  w^l  gain  at  least  *A^iito*#i»dfedf*rAlfj^J''    ^J  *    iir,Mf -.^^ 

1^  Be  whp  govons  ge^graltiea;  ]et  him  leani^  theremei  W^gCMvAuia, 
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601^  EdnMiM:qf:^tiiauff:^Jt9me^  NM. 

Tlwi^Miil9|;^,tii09rA4lB«  tin  mfj^t^i  rnArn^,^  ynwA^ta^' 

roj/o/  di8p^sUi<Shs  itiat  announces  a  nund.  capable  af  some  fktm  day  qCj»^ 
m«4^/i^;ati**r*k^ngiteelfint6fe6lttgaMinit^^  "       '^    * 

'^  It  is  the  genn>'<^  tliaft  n^Mu  «pbit,  wUhtmt  i<oUcA  th«^'^lM^  Id)' 
giopti  JqA  also  ho  fV;ti]riky'|  asiA  if^^iro  ttNMttuniB:o#'  idii^  Mtf"-  Aitor  «f  tik- 
rity^itP-Cfmikel  hMuren  and  eaitlv  uid  excilef  <ii«  li^d^st  KlSMimi^iMWcfrat 
th€idaQnstt>|»}flMUig  Btaettai^amf  k^ntf hasten  licxciiUiiateiii  fli«v6^(yA 
tliisjgentL'of  hift  inmlialipindssy  and  of  that  of  his  j^exn^j '  I  i^'  ^ 

'Silakil  mtuinsBi  a  lulnie :  'wfaKtevci  0ome«Mljristff ^  it^-tieeliMry  totUtn. 
A  tibnmfa  Jdi not mfffawnttta fill  tbei  ndnd^  of  •  nAg;  MM  it  U^Heeam  he 
pei|)ciret{ainwU^tha*ifaeiaidthorxi8tltiByor^t^  ^i*  >' 

I.A Aitnre is  iwmianyitoj ^erv ;aa ^well a» 4^  wietohednesa^^  6tt.' 

The  imperial  pupil  was  then  to  have  been  walked  ofllit  In  » 
stariight  riigfit;  lirid  bn  a^stinshine  iwortiirig;  and' it  Wi£i't6%n 
been  a!tat)gedy  Ihat'iMhen  his  tiitor  should  make  isbihe  fi^lui»6e 
remarks,  he  should  melt  into  tears,  and  be  taught  i^  so  a^TOye^ 
"  toiforgjftfc  itj*  thata  Iriog'  lihduld*  reign  upon  eaWh,  as  thd  siin 
<«  reigns  in  the  teavens,  by  his  glory  and'  his  benefits*  'Jlf  gby 
*<  is,  ,Qne,and  tjiq  s^i;n^«^,  The  impressions  of  thb  lesscm  of  bm> 
lity  were  to  have  been  strengtiiened,  by  taking  the  royai  star- 
gaato  to  iSetf  th^  ApoUo  BrfViderfe,  « that  he  might  place  himself 
*«-inr4ti5  'attitude^  arid  a^Mtwi^  its  noble  airT  Out  reader^,  we 
fean^!,may  not  credit  the  fact  that  such  consummate  fiAlf  has 
reaSyabc^awfitten*  It  is  nevertheless  true^  ev«i  to  th^  length 
of  the  following  master-piece,  if  we  dare  assign  to  any  one  fo^ 
/ige  that  pre-eminence.  \'^''\ 

'f^tkit'^h^  kg^'itil*  Jtettf|essbn6HaVe^iaitedto,W 
45tat«e?5ns^s;;^ou  m&Vhi^kfe  him  fcotn^ehtend'Aie  ^kj^if^wMW^. 
of  tlfc?li«iidj'ftf*fittfed«i;  Aiid  of  foi^^    whici  the  artist,fgit  so  ViJfl*'* 
that  he  has  surpassed  all  mortal  heaiity;  And  made  of 'hin6^  4  ^doI'  ] 
forget  the  forehead^  that  beams  encouragement  on  the  good ;  iltf  i 
that  reMiU  the  kicked  'wftfa  disdain;  and  die  arm  '^lat  punii^ea  them, 
vinamole !  gtviiig  at  onefe  lessons  of  the  sublime  and  graeefVil^  of  strength 
and  lAajoitj ;  ^xmohling  in  propartioii  as  it  id  contemplated^  and  stillftM' 
ing  improvement^  could  the  beholder  remain  always  admiring  it^ 

''^^4f  ^iiailwe>d9:not  «f itcspont  to  yotir  greatni^Efi ;  if  ilui  vefyatU i^ 
del  youjrfian^ejso  a§  to  r^^/t  co;?ppM!xtwith  tfoLey^w^  ^f.,the.ftt6''aji' 
signM'ydu  hy  your  birtn ;  let  your  eyes  b^  fixed  op  thps^  ^^i^fip?  fefJJW^ 
and  endeavour  to  reproduce  them.  Imprint  qt  ledst'onvour  Boc^  'ft^'.?"5 
/Aor^*  WHitih^srfi  erattiiale'ohlj;  frtm'the'  inlnd.  Exalt  ttlftj  Tifim  «»* 
noblfe-cttUntfeitent*,  jtiiytere  or  grave:  h&ve  incessantly  )peseitt!us'i(nxi  tfipiijjits 
a  Periclif*,  ifl^*  GatO/  ahnost  iriotionl'ess; '  with  his  lirms  fddeain'hu  cM^> 
and  enforcing  vfbttthe^fB  more  by  iSbe  'Sedaiteness  oiFhis  piten^  &e  ej|rnesU 
ne«B W^tli«rl«5k»/ and'ih^ fithiness  of  his  features,  thaChby  the itienj^  « 
hlsi««ird«;  "   "'"      '  

f^Ansiif  y^ourweafcfjtfi^ytxK),  With  the  impenetrable  veil  of  ptt>f<whd  si- 
lence-; «eeito»li  ferm^tation  in  men's  hearts  And  mindff  at  a  distance;  V^' 
jdex  them,  weary  them,  in  a  labyrinth  of  doubts  and  conjectures;  thus  yW 
will  r<i^  fttle*¥«*hif6ugh  Hope  and  fear,  and,  if  the  philosdph^  escape  jw, 
havetnd  ^^ehendidn,  the  J»eople  will  be  at  your  feet,  and  pubUc  opffifo» 
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cotrtisel  IS  ^  recipe  for  giving  to  w^akttess  thfe  itopoBing  fispe^t'i^ 
strength  and  talent,  and  he  will  the  better  j^ppreciate  tie  histo- 
rical UlueUatioa  wIbcK  i&  meant  iq  ^nfprc€  the  rule.    ,, 

**  MeretiCB\to  Hum  philoiophy  founded  on  iha  natniie  oi^  man,  yon  hip/^ 
se&i  tile«eatflst  tetots  proacrilied  4)r>  rownnrifltstood ;  ■  )the  nobleat  hearts  (3ds^ 
dained;  l^tbientVKFrefeiTed  toCaaar;  Cfe«^  i^Baaflauuited in  conaeqipfiiwe of 
liis  clemency,  and  Henry  IV.  from  his  adorable  kindheartedneBa;  Alexaa*^ 
der,  i^wiiant^with^caV,  y«l dateedtaAa Btatfe'of  a^ laeBdioant  hyhia  va- 
mty>  curb  with  difficm^  ht*  tamtin^na  tiroepB^  and  leducci  thieni  ta  obediaqor 
only  by  the  highest  m^  moit  gnhlime^lkpky  io£  the  nthwBt  graadaiur  aod^ 
loftiness  <^  niindi  foreedy  m  ahovt^  toSiirpMNiiiianannatore^or  want  of 
hai«ng»]auvwnil«^"    *  •  '  •  ,     '.*.■',, 

Whei)  nonaei^  greatly  exceeds  the  limit  within  wbaijh  it  omt. 
possiljiy  h9  mistaken  for  sente,  it  becomee  abfitra<Jdy  <vpry  amuch 
iiig/  Jjor  e^amplp, 

'^  I^ean^  th^t  a  man  must  be  as  isx^alted  as  the  sui^  as  mHch.  out  pjC  th^. 
reach  of  injury,  to  Ipad  mankind  with  benefits  with  imDunity.   . .    .  ' 

^'.He  who  is  supreme,  is  sufficiently  beneficent,  sumcieiitly  goocL  wtien^ 
he  is  j-a^  Goodness  tends  to  relax  everv  thing ;  and  clemency  itsefr  is  too' 
often  iOji]sti£e..  Justice  includes  every,  thing. 

''.  Pax4oii  me  this  digression ;  it  cannot.be  amiss  on  the  sulject  on  whicii, 
we  are  engaged-    A  noble  countenance,  tacitiunity,  and  graYil;y,  wil^.a^. 


am  hnarae.'. 

Again, 

"  4  rude,  bloc^  qf  marWe  is  brought  to  the  workshop  of  the  statqiryr  He 
laboi^at  it,  brings  out  a  Jupiter  Tonans,  is  struck  with  awe^  and  pfpstaratet* 
himsett^)^^Qre  it.  An  unlucky  stroke  of  the  obmi  would  l)ffir«.pi^>f.  itm  > 
xari^s^e^Uiat  would  have  ejceited  his  hui^t^'^        th    .  .  i  {   ■<'     i' 

Aiid'.flgain,    »  .'•;•:■•■'■•■•';  •<• •  •  ^  '- 

"  Btikt  as  a^ne  head  ia  never  more  beautiful  than  when  bai'e  and  dekituie^ 
of  orwmifinU,  the  noblest  air  of  ihe  head  h  that  given  by  a  noble  mind.  *  At^ 
quire  &e  mind  of  Apollo,  and  you  will  have  his  subUm^air,  if  you  do' not 
possess  his  beauty."  »  i 

And  yet  again,  in  conclusion  of  the  genond  ptineifdee  «(r  <^  g^"^^ 
ral^tk&e^  l^d  down  or  drawn  up  by  the  imperial  Council  of  State, 
and  d|ipiioved  df  by  the  Emperor. 

'^  But  till  you  resemble  him  {Henry  the  IV.)  never  livy  ssid^  a  noble  d»# 
n^eaQQur.  Jt  is  the  aureola  of  exalted  nature ;  it  is  ttu^  glory  that  .suirounda. 
and  sympathizes  with  loftiness  of  mind;  in  short,  it  is  one  oftho«e  inde* 
scribable  powers  oj^  subjugation,  as  difficult  to  define  as  to  resist. 

''  liCt  us  conclude  these  precepts  for  the  education  of  the  mind  with  tjhat . 
which  steels  it,  and  gives  it  all  its  value ;  I  mean  contempt  of  death,  without 
which.no  one  can  be  a  great  king,  or  a  great  man ;  that  di^^tion  of  a,l<^y 
^inad,  which,  while  it  f^ls  indignant  at  dying,  sulmiits  to  fftte,  as  innocence, 
to  the  executioner. 

,  *'  Those  whom  nature  has  made  irave,  she  has  endowed  with  constitu^ 
^al  courage,  ^  Whatever  she  has  gifted  with  strength,  is  little  alsaid.of 
^th,  or  does  not  tUnk  of  it    8ome  men,  indeed,  have  such  an  exo^.^f 
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6H  SkiMMon  ^ike  ^O^iffjifSame^  lfor« 

vilalitT^  tbat  th«^.luve  no  rest  bat  in  lavkhing  it.  Bat  it  is  1^  <biiikiD|;(» 
deaths  and  looking  it  stedfastly  In  th?  face;  that  we^  shoioa  leammoltQ 
fe^  ity  lind  know  how  to  bfave  >t  for  our  pdnce  and  kit  |^ory^  Ife  a  geiier* 
«iii  ttUiei^^forglo]7,4iIic/(M/ passion  of  thbMgr/   '  ,,-   j-ij  r,  .. 

''  Mon  of  celebrity  han;.imputed  to  the  fear  of  death  aU  filie  evils  of, life; 
and  I  am  mudi  incfined  to  think  them  in  th^  right '  At  aiiy  rate  it  is  cer- 
ti||ii)  that  the  fear  of  death  ]prev<ent8  our  enjoying  life ;  .thtfngh  it  voolft  be 
the  higfaaat  wisdom  to  ei^oy  it  tafi  deaths  and  even  Jhr4nib  detMy^^im" 
taigne advises.  ''"'  '     ,'  '^ 

''  fie  ttkis  as  it  may^  as  soon  as  your  pupil  <e«es  to'  hs^nitjfaiit/dekiy  bo 
longer  to  let  drop^  as  in  play^  a  few  words  dn  MihStSHtiMtiiMbqixeaodei 
ISfe;  recur  to  it  repeatedly,  inereasftog  gnuhiillf  th#^ibMe  c^hbur  expresr 
•6ns ;  and^  If  yomr  pupil's  *iT«nM^ofbodr  aec«Qf^^/6ailtidmprof  death  will 
become  the  most  habitaalj  as  treU  as  tne  aMSt  profdOnd  ntriHinniBiiif  h^^ 
gBMsrowa  laiiU;   •  '••>>:         ., ,  ,^  ..    o  c.  »  -  f  V 

"  .Lit  us  not  teky  whoUyy  faow^er^  on  die  nvnncetir^f  art  (jrmean  the 
feeling  orhonou^^  and  the  lessons  of  pn2dence)>  to  eitabllsh  ooiiragB  in  kii^ 
mind:  let  us  stimulate  incessantly  that  vital  ardour  which •  it /£xoil:ed  mi 
inflttnM  at  i^e'  view  of  danger.  This  i^  the  native  geld,  thi^t  w^  n»^  Jc^w 
how  to  4Xtric|  ftom  the  mi^e,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  and  Komanai* 
J)y  fr^onenta^d  yarious  exercises,  added  to  temperance  m  every  ihin^' which 
is  not  nere  a  monastic  virtue,  but  an  injurtction  of  tfte  hijghest*'&hlfer?*'  •  * 
't^et  us  tlien  conclude,  that  the  energy  of  th^  j0Rtd9(^e  iMf»#tiDUri»lhai> 
efi:  great  king[.  *Add  to  it  that  fialent  concentration  of  mmc^  wVck^eiJi^ 
its  vwrp^  and  atreDgtheiiB  all  its  efiecti^;  such  as  Pythsi^as^  wihoi^i^iBa-' 
turely  reflected  on  the  subject,  required  from  his  adepts.-^fiut  we  navelQhus 
amyed  at  th^  limlta  <rf  system^  and  of  th^  i<?ea^rdt  tis  l[tiow*ii7h^*t» 

..,  W^»  ;too,  say,  «  enough  of  generalities"*-rof  .**  th6  hy^^Mm 

M^al  edttcxitioQ,  in  which  there  is  not  one  line  of  QpcpiOQ^^epP: 
fibn^  beginning  to  end.  '« >:  t3uy:Jir  i^ 

.^^Xhe.aecpnd  part  is  entitled,  •<  Tuition.'^ ;  H^rt; '^cT' Aiftr 
iriU  natumlly  i^xpect  every  thing  practical.  '£^ji~^^t:ic^^^-^(i^ 
State,  however,  are  too  fond  of  their  generalities  to'4^yf^i|^^ 
selves,  even  hetc,  occasional  high-squnciing- tj^ib^d^^imd'^tiout 
with  on^  which  we  seriously  recommend  iti  tlt^  rutt^nsftidu,^ 
weii  i»f  tb^^iwrp  abstra^  aciniirers.  pCJN.ap9l^p/;as^f'.ti^^ 
wrtari^sjof -veroltiiaon  ii^itbia  ooiuitry,  t>i4elm^i]\Bj^Q§^  iW^^ 
*^  eqmmandy  learn  how  men  are  to  be  eonunanded.'^.»  i.A*fma«r 
bfijiigj,  hi^w^er,  after'  4l1,'a<human  creature,  MUsllie^  suli^  to 
thie  tfite  processes,  pf^bewg  taught  to  read,  pro^nintilipe^  ^liU  ^^f^^? 
and  here  the  direction*  can  .scarcely  b^  very  nons^ns^L .'' J&eou 
g»apby'lb)lo4rs;  ^  thenj&r^o  languages,  (with  us  thelUtTw 
*«  and  Ge|ipan.)^'  THns  curious  parenthesis  speaks  the  infteaMled 
systeniati^^i^cl^^n  of^^ngland  from  the  European  eoeofiboii- 
wealth.  As  to  the  princess  preceptors  in  these  language  the 
ClAi&di  are -by.  no  means  nice.  ^^  It  is  the  husiQess  qfi^tiirf^ 
<Mafbegin>the0i^  aodoC  valfiU  de  chmlwe  to  go  ^  wkh..t|liei||i 
^f  othmriH  time  will  be  tbrmrn  away  witbrat  moj  iqpi  ^ 
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1B20[  Education  o/the  Jtirfg^^Kome:  6^8? 

«  su^ss.    We  cannot  do  every  thiiig;  jit.m^y  even  Ije  3i|^s^ 
«^  tuM^d  whether  the  language  of  Virgil  and  HoKat^  ^i^jjiAla^kih\ 
*^  ter  into  the  plan  of  a  royal  education.^    The  CduiM»t«oBi0  to& 
n  sufficiently  brief  decision  of  the  value  of  classical  e^ucatiort. 

/' Tlie  languages !  exdaim  the  ipaiiy;.but  who  W mbre 'ineptitildte 'itt^ 
business  than  the  polyglot,  whose  instinct  is  chained  dotfrVi  fo  wbiSS^  "IW' 
facility  of  acquiring  languages,  which  so 'ttiany  fools  kdinite,  Isj^tjotioni 
nothing  more  than  a  br^et  of\igJ^rc^e  cmdincapacitu*'       ^      '^  r  '    .  1^  '*' 
Caesar  declared  bi^  ia^  in  attendants/         '^   '^     *       \  '        - 
"  Let  me  hi^v«  mep  about  me^  tl\atjare  filtj .  ^,  ^  t   ,  .  .  ,  ,..  .  ,,4^ 
^^  Sleefc-h§i^d)iii  ijien^^^^nd  such  a§,&le^,  9*pig(its»".  ^    .    . '    .V  i^e 
The  modem  monarch  of  Rome  was  tojia.ve  had  in  his,  service    . 

'^  Persona  of  ^  good  and  senate  aspect;  with  countenances  oaln^  and  con- 
tented, but  auffidently  attached  to  him,  to  be  sad  when  lii^.doe?.  wrong,  and 
open  and  serene  when  he  does  right ;  persons  mute^  bjui  e^quent  in  their* 
taciturnity,  who  excite  to  goodness  by  being  good  themselves. 

'  We  do  no  injustice  to  this  work,  by  giving  detaehcid  ^ittracts 
from  it ;  for  although  it  is  called  a  system,  we  havt  found  it  ut-i^ 
terly  impossible  to  detect  in  it  any  connecting  principle.  There  . 
i^  a  semblance,  j^o^^im,  of  premises  and  oonciuslons ;  but  tfiere 
is  never,  by  any  chance,  the  slightest  c6nnexioa  between  iKenv. 
From  what  imaginable  principle  can  the  following  extravagance, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  gross  blasphemy,  proceed  ?        '  ,        '^ 

^'  But  when  every  day  of  a  prince's  education  is  sp^nt  between  a  doubW' 
line  (une  double  haie)  of  men  of  honour  and  feeling ;  every  one  of  -whdtit*^ 
in  his  different  capacity,  inspires  him  with  prudeiioe  or  couhigi^;' dignity  or. 
gyaeefldness,  and  an  of  them  with  energy  and  goodiiefis:  whea^.'knewigf' 
dldl;^  befi»T«  God,  and  before  ike  statue  of  the  Mmperor,>YiQ  givet.M^nt  tft^- 
gratitude,  respect,  and  love :  when  he  perceives  all  arpupid,  him  t];iir«t^uqi|^ 
^^t^rjj  And  aft«r  virtue;  and  passes  from  one  hand  to  ahouer  ozjl^W 
meet  redoubled  zeal>  without  opponents  or  corrupters  :-^if  yOu  do  ndt  '^n«« 
tirely  change  hi&  nature^  it  will  at  least  be  purified  bytheie  flamdsand  tkesa 
repeated  strokes,  .    i   ro  .••.  f   /'^u- 

"  This  method  of  inflasciing  the  mind,  in  order  to  master  it,  emjpjpjjed 
bv  all  sects,  rarely  fails  of  attaining  its  end;^  ancL  for  this  reason  demi^^da 
aU  Qur  attention.  Form,  instruct,  the  royal  infant,  with  that  arddtdr  wltli 
which  ypu  would  catechise  a  neophite,  and  you  will  6M»iBtll6*8«lii^  iMIcoefcSb' 
]K  i6  langour  that  kills  every  thing :  It  iB  intrlgtue  that  tfanms  eretytihing 
iaio  ^ioiifflsion. 

''^If .  the  prinqpi^  in^  fact^  find  his  authority  weakj  which  he  learns  frpm 
theinsiolenoe  that  braves  him^  the  greater  His  seal,  die  more  he  is  dlstiil^ 
ed :  unable  to  give  more,  from  having  given  all,  ne  loses  the  h^pe  of  edA^ 
oess, 'afd  with  It  that  vital  spirit,  wiOi  wbi<^  he  miiilKttited  every  Ihitagk*^ 
BiU  Napdeon  is  the  Jupiter  who  equaUy  disposes  of  a  blade  qf.gr^$e,^am4 
the  most  solemn  aitfomd  ^fjustioSf,  each  in  its  due  time  H  '  • ,  .  »  .\ 
. :  '^J^49  yot  otpr  busmess  to  inquire^  whetb^.the  ^st  thin1(er  were  ^  de-^ 
pr^ped  animal;  but  whether,  in  order  to  reign,  it  be  not  neoessarf  id'learh 
p  think/'  -"'  ►'  " /- 

The  French  prince,  it  seems,  was  to  have  leanfed/vecy  JiAlU 
himself,  but  to  have  acquired  the  power--show  we^knosr 'iiol-^ 
#f  (bfnmanding the  knowledge  gfvifaem    .''  ^»  .\  v»- 
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«^The  ttldd  of  A  mteoe^  iTfaMi  ahodd  be  irhottv  ocenpicA.lv.^niil 
Yiewf,  degenerate!  we  moment  it  descends  toparliettlaM.  Let  otM£^ 
in  ijbe  arts  and  ^ciflnoei ;  it  is  suflScfei^  for  kini  tp  ^ael  in.tli^,  ^  .oiTi^w- 
Intiog  mens'  minds,  and  making  himself  obeyed.  It  is  tha  btusiaeas  cf  the 
inen  ^  tdlents  about  him,  to  sketch  the  matenals  for  his  cdnuhibdr:  it  is 
1^^  b^t  td  resolve,  and  to  (atuse  them  to  be eifjscdttd''    '      i    t.  .  m 

■  Be' was  to  baye  read  Homer  in  a  French  tratodbCion^Niiid  lest 
iti)<tiiO'  aftitongly  eoLiz^te^  his  ima^aaiioa^  b«.  w^a  l»:k9:9fQh^% 
^canting  courtue  of  mathcniatka,  a9.ap|kbe4  ofi.^QKim^ifilPigttiK 
Beiy  <iuid  foFtificatioDL  The.  councU-rH  wh^  #t  tbi^  aliigi»  #£  tk 
woric  jdi  at  onoe  beeotnfesr  an  indi^idiiaii  'dra|^£ited  \}y  ttbe tapi- 
td  /,  profusely  used— is,  of  course,  practicai  in  its  instritedbns; 
btit  the  iriethcJd  is  w6rth  quoting : ■ '  - 

^ '*  / exhibited  the  skies  as  kn  object  of  adtiiifatfon  to  my  piipfl  in© fen- 
derest  years,  in  order  to  lead  him  to  what  is  great  atid  beattiM.  AStwdy 
he  has  a  perception  of  the  magnificence  of  the  world  he  inhabits;'  airil,  as 
he  has  an  idea  of  numbers,  T  exhibit  the  grandeur  of  the  univet^  to  him, 


gjUihk  iijaaginatibn  spring  through  and  beyon^  the  ntunlters  ptd&eopbers 
ham.^coinectured,  I  discern  his. strenjgth  of  mind,  and  giv^  i\  thefooiiof 
the  s'trong.***^  "  '    ^^        ■    n  »'.■■»  ^  ,    '"    '  '..i  i.i 

^', 'IJTi^y^bn^  oir  tuition  pirl^  concludes  with  a('  most  j'iWofiiu? 
jflt^mg^i  We  boU  up  to  the  execr^^tiott  and  contempt  a^lfi^o^ 
our  readers,  the  profligacy,  servility,  and  exquiste  ^iiarsyof 
iV  wretches  who  could  imagine  or  pen  it. 

^t^ro^tfixteeatddghteeii,  eyety  ^hhig  begintrtd  Unfbld'its^^eveiy 
tbiB^fetllJtots  in  the  young:  p^lpil,  tile  mind,  the  h^nt,  axAHtfe  Beosisi 
^enoe  arises  a  sort  of  docile  inemiation,  thatrendetd ymHatpl id^^i^ 
Mtt'Gddiaiiid'iie  Bihpefifr  /will  oahn  this  8(onDy<^erid43  ybejhaw  to 
m%hti  ft  in  mfni  icy  4o  bom  at  Hmn  nagnfiai  1  .  /^r.ntj,^ 

r^^fWM  ^ii|ps<BU(^^  |he,0ducat«jn  ^  fm  Bri?i9ea^.ii5^,ha¥^fei  \ 
eBjpdtw^,  fru^jpfitm^^  0iat  form  the. soul  pf  it !  q,  div^ie  -^naiest^x  ' 
vM^Wfy.  invUitfU  Oka  visjMe  at  ihi  sqme  time^  reivaYiSSn^cA 
i^tiirii^ikd  in'Herrdty  A^o  whAi  a  ^tch  wiH  yoii  ra^  itotui 
yiMtriiMi^btaln^fron  ily  when  ylHihaiwsuGb  l<rfi^  maaBs  ?  .i;3.f' 

»0t  .m^  as.  i£  ih*..w<n44  ^^  ^  "^^  them  himaelf,  bulb  ^d^  «Aifpe^ 
presented  them  to  the  adnuration  of  mankind;  atad  yio  s^iau  loniicof 
Igart,  tfereir  to  quit  it*  '  '  '    '.        /  »  J  " 

^  6M  a/KHke  JSmperor  will  le  t&einexhaiisliUk  subjeet  cf  oarioin^ 
i.j  itA8fitmBllie8S(SoiiiMi.we«haaderiYftthet9leatof.i;^^ 


ipottiiyctfi  being  wad»  till.we^Msq^ur^thepoiiiFfj&of  dc^ng  tb,um^Vf^<^ 
Ifcring  written !'  .  ,  „   ^ 

^This  detestable  effusion  was  rekd  and  .i^prov^d'  of  b]^  V^^^^- 
Jepn {  Now  wiU'any  sensible  pejrsoU  dehy,  tha<  tM^  pak  who 
did  not  expunge it  with  indignation,  is  as  weak  is'h'i  is^icketf^ 
Bow  mudi  the,  uawise  publications  of.  his  friends  ^iive' sunt  we 
emperor,  and  established  the  truth,  ^  thai  his.d^gradatioii  was 
calkd  fov  'Pn  «Y€ry  principle ,qf  conunoa  sense  iwi4ic^lu>g(-  ^ 
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a  greater' ihsult  to  ah  dnlighteDed  age  be  iittagiaCdlthui  iWh  a 

pas^age!^    ''^'  '  ''.   '      "'     •!•   """• 

,The'thir^'  part  of  this  rare  work,  entitled,  **^  A^6  fforii  jSfx- 
tee^  to  33igbteen>^/set?  but  without  any  improvement  iif 't%' 
writer"*s  rationality.  .  We  give  cmly  its  introductiQn  ;  but^  in  the 
very  irfaze  of  it!s  folly,  we  see  thei  uncbncealable  reebmraendatkm 
of  thbt  sydtenl  of  violence  which  so  lohg  oppressed  th&  worii. 
For  a  rea«m  which  is  not  explained,  bur  very<  flippant  jjfedep- 
tor'  ^^  he^ated  to  go  on  with  tnis  period ;  an  unforeseen^  circum- 
^^«#tan«is  inspired  me  with  canfidei»;e,-aiid- 1  resune^the  pen^^   > 

protecting  him,  serves  only  to  draw  on  h|i»  oppqmom.  )&it  ^,  t^^oq4 
man^  ti^iougH  under  tlie  pi9teption  of  morimty  (ind  the.la^  Oejveyertlieless 
exiju^od  to  lih^  fornikkble  ttazard,  wjhen  he  persists  in.l|^s  ,dut^  without 
considcjanff  the  opposition  of  otberft^— what  would  heoonie  of  a  king^,  ii^  nie^ 
glt^LCting  what  is  done,  to  attach  himself  only  to  what  ou^t  to  he  done^.he 
riestodiptisfied  with  feeling  indignation  at  it? — Hepmft  p^^h.  '  ]  ;  .  ' 
.  '^  Mxtn  presses  on  man,  kings  upon  kings.  B^very  one  fmpicefases  CT  is'o|^^ 
]^ress9d ;  and  audi  is  the  force  of  oj^ession  im  this  world,  that  he  w^ioTi^ 
i-i^hited  lno  def'md  himself  against  it,  is  J^duoad  to  the  cpnditipn  of  i^  prjeyj, 
1)7^9^  yp%it  U  io  he  devoured* 


The  truly  defensive  state  is  offensive  wheii  necessary :  ^ve  yoxir^^'\&!^ 
]gowerj^  ^erefore^  of  acting  offensivefy.  It  is  in  vain  that  history  iraisesjyou 
to  'iiie  plouds  by  trophi^  heaped  on  trophies :  the  security  o^'tKe  ftttuteffests 
lilyttih'iHe  ^ry  of  the  past,  nut  on  llie  sword  iStuit  supports  you,  and^oidgM 
tmteiiiW^iiimtywxi'iiiA^'        '  ,  ■     >-         •  '.    >•«»   ^-vA.ux  lou 

'^  The  only  resource  of  a  kins;  is  in  his  ju^msj  ^m&9.^iikreff4^wii^,xs^^ 
\f^t^»{Xi^xiSai%  to  his  iancy,  but  his  fears  are  a8.gr<^jt  a^  vp^ftV'^Opx^p^ 
thcinT  .  A '.wise  prince  wiU  moderate  the  fear  he  is^ifes;  putb^  w^  ''R^fift 
a/) /o/^?^^  t^at  he  ma^  dqpend  only  on  himsdf/'  -  .         .   .      fU 

.irh/»i«pyial  pupils  ip.spite  of  his  .preoeptor,  wa3  to  have  bftd^' 
it  seems,  pride,  and  much  pride;  but  ^^  our  flfkillomisialgtini^mM 
***ntibliitg  this  pride,  iri  sahctifying  it,  if  I  may"  fio  exprdlS'my- 
"  ^n^Jbr  tkc  good  of  ncUions,  by  ming  him  glory  for  hi$  ob- 
^i^ifj^i^nd  virtue  for  his.  food.  .  Sut  when  wc,  say,  virtiui^  fr'i 
^^  say  strength ;  when  we  say  sti«ngtb,  mH'Saji  eoiira^&dindipti^^ 
^^f^i^Btkc^ ; ^and  it  was  with  the  lurd^ubbf  th^sd<<vihiSek  fiMted  , 

**  add,  equ 
"^)^  itha  ifrmfclemj  of  •  s 
^  it  "h^v&ttt^  these  bases' we  shall  set  out  to'€Off^{rtodie'ieduca*iotk 
^dfihepriWcDj'^'&c.'  Sometime^  thef's^tfeito  i^ift^tt^Me'i^^ftfr 
ep^jample,  w^eij  jV^^J^.^i  '*  The  firt  of  wstr  is  the  art  of  ^mgs,'ihe 
"  fift  Jp^r  PJ4P"  Sjhbuld  stingy  prpfpupdly.^  After  all  tjiis  trou- 
ble in  so  benevolent  a  cause,  it  were  harsh  to  say,  even  wfth  ttip 
firait  of  our  poets,       ,  ,         .   .    v    \ 

^^  War*s  a  game,  which,  were  their  siibjectis  w?se,'   '      *    "'^' 
'  *   "'         *' Kings  would  not  play  at."  '  •'''    .    h  i«|o> « 

Tfo  m^k^  thfe  prince  a  Wftrrfor,  fee  i»  fedt^-^a^m-y  MoinUintta 
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pvo^esa^to  be -nnade  a  farmer,  a  praetical  farmer-^for  a  little 
while.  He  is  to  hold  the  plough — to  attend  the  weddings  of  the 
farmers^  daughters, — to  stand  godfather  to  their  is§u6— and  to 
iuty  tlxe  farmer  proper,  himself.  <^  What  sentiments^  what  ideas 
'<  will  he  not  acquire  from  such  lessons  r  He  is,  however,  to  be 
most  enamou/ed  of  war,  b^  visiting  the  Hotel  of  the  Invalid?. 
jNo  language  of  ours  can  mve  an  idea  of  the  deep  pathos  iotend- 
cd,  but  marred,  in  the  following  passage. 

.  "  But  it  is  the  maimed  soldier,  to  whom  no  asylum  remains  but  the  Hotel 
of  Invalids,  that  merits  his  utmost  concern,  that  deserves  his  utmost  care. 

.  There,  under  the  oommand  of  au  idustriotis  officer  ioom  out  in  the  senricp, 
and  attended  by  oompasaionate  men,  a  deity  ensures  him  repose. 

"'£4^  tbiaplaoe  I  lead  my  pupil,  leaving  it  to  the  numerous  eloquent  ob- 
iecta  h^jees,  to  apeak  to  him  m  their  own  language;  and,  as  he  possessesi 
Jieart,  on  our  return  I  have  only  to  show  him  that  deitjr  of  the  armies,  th»t 
divinify  of  |h^  soldier^  for  him  to  fall  at  the  feet  of  hia  statue,  and  embme 
them  widi  his  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"  Wh^ti'  taara  la  an  educatioto  intend^  to  impart  strength  of  mind  ?-^ 

iXfBf  t^ap^-^rrbut  audi  teaiB  aai Alexander  ahed  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles.- 
AdmiralioQ  produces  love  in  the^ul  of  him  who  knows  how  to  admins" 
.  la  other  words^  he;  theprince,  with  his  skin  whole  and  Jimbs 
entire^  returns  from  a  spectacle  of  decrepitude^  to  shed  tears  of 
gratitude  to  the  jman  who  Was  the  bccasion  of  it,  merely  togra- 
.tify  his  owii  anobition..     THere  is  merit  in  endowing  ao  hospi- 

r^-^a  merit  whicb^  however,  is  not  Napoleon^s,  for  he  was  not 

^^la.jwfaen  the  AsylunI  of  the  Invalids  was  established— bat 
we  are  yet  to  ^earn  that  there  is  any  in  peopling  an  hospital 

^  wit|i  the  sicj^  4"d  thlJifnaiir;ipd  pf  pne*s  own  making.  . 

'  J  Nothing  is  more  pitiatJe  than  the  little  petty  hypocrisies  wiA 
which  "  r"  pretends  to.  try  the  dispositions,  and  exei^ise  the 
TirtUes'of  the  tinhapp]^  prince  under  his  misguidance;  as  if  an 
Want  Wc^d  not  detect  and  scorn  the  poor  imposture*  In  tkis 
xsountry^  truth  ^d  sincerity  J^r^  inculcaltpd  as  tlT^e^vV^s^s  of  edti- 
eation;  in  N^poleon'^s  system,  trick  and  duplicity.  .  In  vain  n 
-wduld  abridge  the  detaiL 

'  **  r  win  suppose  then,  iinthoui  farther  reflections^  that  a  complamt  reaches 
me' of  tiie  prince  having  ill-treated  a  guard,  who  had  led  him  astray  at  the 
last  hunting  party,  'the  complaint  is  made  in  writing ;  I  "direct  him  to  ex- 
aulpate  himself  in  writing. 

'*I'kftotif  before  hand,  thai  there  is  a  mistake;  and  that  it  was  one  of  Ki* 

"tompatiiOfis,  whd  fll-treated  the  gtiard,  by  whom  he  had  been  milfl^ed  bjr  wy 
ofders.  I  fcnow,  that  the  prince  has  reproved  him  for  his  violence;  ann  ^ 
he  must  be  astonished  at  finding  himself  the  person  accused. 

"He  brings  me  his  justification.  I  perceive  his  heart  revolts  at  the  charge^ 
and  apuma  it ;  while  at  the  same  time  I  discern  his  magnanimity.   Hea^ 

^  fends  himself  without  accusing  any  one,  and  thus  gives  an  air  oi'  eoQ6d«it;t 
and  obscurity  to  his  defence.  I  remark  this  to  him :  he  admits  it*  ap^  ^* 
the  first  to  desire  that  the  guard  shall  be  brought  forward.     ThusHi^ 

.' ^ktte  the  scene  i 

"  I  caution  the  prince,  notto  itttimidate  the  guard,  but  to  speskto-fip* 
calmly  ind  kindly,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  his  own  honour^  as  to  put  lui? 
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at  ease^  and  call  forth  thqee  vera,  voces  of  LTicretiu8>  of  which  we  had  ipoken 
so  of tei\* .  . 

«  On  the  other  hand  the  guard,  a  man  on  whom  I  can  depend,  resdujfecy 
and  well  prepared  for  his  part,  enters  with  a  respectful  and  tranquil  air- 
The  prince  seated,  I  ask  what  passed.  The  guard  repeats  his  complaint, 
and  adds*  that  he  has  had  the  honour  of  beine  a  carabineer  for  ten  years, 
and.  shal)  never  forget  this,  were  he  reduced  to  beggary.  At  this  word,  he^ 
gary,  the  prince  rises  with  much  emotion :  '  That  you  shall  never  be,  as  lo;ig 
as  T  live  :*  he  say*  to  him :  '  But  how  is  it,  that  you  complain  of  me  ?  Y^u 
must  have  taken  some  othei*  person  for  me :  tell  me  how  I  was  dressed. -^ 
*  YV)ur  highness  had  on  a  grey  coat.*  (He  was  in  fact  dressed  in  grey  that 
^^y,y~^  But,  in  short,  what  did  I  do  to  you?' — '  You  threatened  me  with 
your  hortewhip.' — *  I !— I  f — '  Yes;  monseigneur.' — '  It  is  false  !*  (in  a  pas- 
sion.)— ^The  ^uard  says  nothing  more,  and  withdraws. 

"  Left  alone,  I  say  to  him :  '  Well,  prince,  you  have  noticed  that  tranquil 

air ;  you  have  heard  that  simple  language,  that  tone  of  truth,  that  natural 

Botma  ttf  liie'Vblce-^*    He  is  in  despair,  and  his  heart  rises  against  me :  he 

k'itidigh«int'ai€  Seeing  mc  doubtftil,  and  hesitating  between  him  and  the 

guard ;  me,  who  must  know  him,  and  ought  to  be  more  fully  convinced  than 

-^ny  p€*s<m,flbat  he  would  have  been  the^rst  to  accuse  himself,  if  he  had 

conimitt^d  the  fault  of  which  he  is  accused.     His  words  flow  rapidly,  aifid 

^tlb' dozened; -I  say  to  him  coolly,  that  time  will  discover  the'ttufti, 

^Yeb:  yesD  it  will  discover  it!'   he  says  with  vehemence,  and  "^  8e-< 

■  'parftte-  I-..  I;  ..        ,-  '  '    ,   '  >t'"t. 

^.   "  fiu%  I  take  only  a  few  steps  before  I  return  and  say  to  him  M\\X\^eat 

coldiicss :  '*  How  could  you  tempt  the  veracity  of  the  guard,  by  assuring 

Mmfhdt,  as  long  as  you  lived,  he  need  not  fear  being  reduced  to  6^5gij7  r 

•^Ae  these  Wcn^ds,  his  head  reclines  on  his  bosom,  as  if  appealing  to  ifas  a 

witnelo)^  the.ii^ustice  of  the  accusation.    He  goes  tiwi  in  the  greatest  a^fi- 

tat|oiKfay^/,fqlloWshim.  ... 

*  I  shall  procceS  no  farther  with  my  description,  as  this  work  is  intended 
for  a  mere  summary:  I  shall  only  add,  that  if  the  plot  of  this  little  drama 
consisted  in  t^ie  conduct  pursued  by  a  party  really  guilty,  die  clearing  it  up 
ivoiild  Aopeod '9n  his  coQ^Bssion. 

.    f*  All  tl^e  skill  in  managing  this  affair  cpnsists  in  knowing  how  to  w^ry, 

j^rad^te.  .ana  prolong  the  sttffering  of  the  prince  to  such  a  dc^ee,  that  he 

may  puTO?  ivitfiout  Jolting  into  a  passion  ;  yet  so  far  as  sensibly  to  feel  the 

I^ctMof  ealMny  on  a  man  Of  honour ;  and  that  Seneca  spoke  the  simple 

tnidi,  witiiout  intagageratk>n,  when  he  said,  ^  There  is  no  spectacle  BO>wortliy 

the  eye  of  heaven,  as  a  good  man  struggUng  against  injustice  aiid  mi^f^riune,' 

^i.^' 1th  l^y.^hocks  like  this,  which  we  must  know  now  to  apply, nfithout 

-  iy^p4w^  *M^  ^W^^  ^^  ^^  character,  that  we  lay  hare  to  our  view  a  young 

Jbe^^,  Oii^  coHtempfate.it  at  our  ease  in  the  play  of  its  most  intimate  emo- 

nons ;  whence  we  may  securely  prognosticate  wnat  it  will  become. 

,    /'  ^1  tlus,  however,  would  he  false  wisdom,  had  I  withered  a  single  rose 

^f  jhi^  HPnng:  but  this  crisis  has  been  to  his  mind,  what  a  storra  ia  to^iui- 

^  t|ir|s,  it  nas  invigorated  its  flame,  and,  proud  of  his  triumph,  he  re^uneB 

his  exercises  aii4  sports,,  and  displays  in  tnem  more  ardour  uian  ever."  . 

'Xhe  pruica  was  to  have  been  led  to  a  series  of  sports-*-hunt- 

in^^  shootingv  fishing,  wrestling,  &c. ;  and  a  series  oi'  adventures 

'«w<a  haveheen  contrived  and  pre-arranged,  when,  in  disguise  on 

tipedestriantour,he  and  his  tutor  ^er^^o  httve  saved  a  child  drown^ 

*ng  for  the  occasion, — got  into  a  row  kept  going  for  the  purpofe^ 

*  •*-'iuid  found  UiemsdiTes  before  a  jready«iniuie  justice  of  pencil. 
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',^lhffte!iaiii^*te1)e  fired  bf  the  toifbhnity  bf  otrf'wijr  t^^'UftJ  f  i&fopose 
tp  him  btJe  day,  by  #av  of  f arjing  it^  to  give  ourselves  tip  f^  jtfM^o^irt^  to 
PhJifidencei  c!it>sjtig  the  flplds  on  foot  wimout  provision  i  ayolAfi%  bribes, 
And- ^bddhg  foArds,  or  Bwimming  across  ih^  rivers.  He^cd^s|&iif£|ddd  W6 
iet  otjtt.  '-'".' 

•  **^™flf8tdajrwe  find  no  jjace  to  lodge,  etmser^k^Wl^.  %e 
iteit.  We  ^  wuhbul  bread-  The  day  after,  we  a^'{]i&i^&^  ^^}^  ^ 
wl<h  diAciilty  we  rep^l  tjie  attack,  and  obtain  jtljifice/'TOydJiy'fbll^ 
A  child  is  drowning,  and  we  have  to  i^ve  him ;  atxd'bij^^huy  ^e  dadgef 
£3  to  be  Waved.'  On  the  AM  dajr  ^e  anfve  v^eary  and  ^ti^ed;  nptttdth- 
^nt  hkvi^  giVen  proofs  of  courage,  acquhred  some  v4;ii|i6le  KAOt^l^e,  ami 
COitferr^  some  benefits.  Our  Wioia  tnerdol^e  ha^  ndt  loiet^ti  ih  vaiH. '  \  . 
"  The  justice  of  peace,  wh*?,  froii^  the  first,  had  examined  tfe  srifcflt  M 
dVffly ;  and  t6  whom,  at  oui*  departure,  I  disclosed  Ivhb  we  wter*,'^IiM)wn 
to  the  prince;'  fw%s  out  V^  lie  A  diftinguiihed  man  (of  leltm^^'rJL^^bA 
ibnned ills  opiiiion  of  Mi-in  the  oontest :  9»^  bdng  a «i£ui 'aver^.iO'Mdden 
troa$9irB9^  tbuiks  ptoper  to  oonsign  to  tba  news^per^bi  ji  iq;ilrited.«o4  inu^ 
iii9«ooo«iil  of  tv  aaventuiea* 

'  ^'ThenciPipmTanives*..  I  give  it  to  the  priiiGetotf»a4.b7'ifay)tf  «x« 
CKne.  On  a  aaddBn  hratops,  blnahe^,  and  puta  tbe  papcarinttfJidf^itnb. 
IriMtditto, ayKlf,  an^  aftor  having  rmd  it,  say  to  him :  '^.  Adnce^  ^  » 
tbeifiifet  ibJairti  jo£  ihe  tciun{iet  ^  Fame.  It  ia  yonraj  attend  to  it.  tKioep 
the  paper,  we  will  talk  of  it  some  other  time/  ■    '  u '  *  -"  >• 

^^i<^Ammk  panes  a«iay  witbmt  mj  spebkiiiig  of  it  to  him ;( :l»t  rum^ 
«lt  hiavedUi^  Aver  affaili  in  seacdet  the  article  in  which  he  is  ao  hoiMnU]! 


'' Every  one  about  him  however  serves  hiin  with  jnbi«ijeag||r|^^ 
^KtUownrcaMid  KiMte^ct. .  Ky^  (h^'b  coiuM«naQ09  ^ark^  wiljbJp^DWf"!' 
ed  « .4^y ^«  yf'm  ha^  .c,ou;:age  ^nd  humanity,    msj 
and  tram  the  Villages  to  see  liim :  children  kiss  ihen^ 
ha^yM\]i^1lll£e  (tf 'a  chad:  Ac  most  deHdate  pMiW*^ 
Mfti"%"£hfe  hewgpaperri,^' yet' with  H  ciriiirtspeetlbtt ' ttAC  _^ 
ti^.'  '';m  Wtes  tn  iiktrik  fhe'ddB^ht  of  being  belb¥e4  i^  \ 
fbe^bUdj  ifad,  when  tihis  shbwer  of  prtthied  aM  bl^^" 
rated.  /  come  in  my  turn  to  talk  with  him. 


,  _  - ydfel%ht!  'I<r.&  t»leaBtfre .  _, 

am  I  indebted  to  you,  for  makiiig  iae  acdu^intfed  Wf(ff ''th^f ' 
aiA  Vprna  it^*«B.yWnfe'day  He  in'iAy'J^Wer^i-Mr  >'ff  >eJiaxu«)L 
hJBfiuik'aiide^ito.QDnQdd  iusinihoim  f  JrAspttimiAimgi^tnii^fcodpvVf 
Wri»,|o^yte)SQWnTf,AJ?>  ]^?^e!  ?/W /*e,fc^tj^.t^jyqvc|{ilt/W 

"  Hc'entreats  me  to  teadi  him,  how  ane(^pse?JwhbritifpW*lfi«*fl*: 
tor>AiidbJI'^IM/<iii^A«i]i|wr'llieiinfinitudd  of saumMA'lBaik/f^ Iti't^m  oT    J' '" 

^aMM^«  >  t^^^^V^?  ^^4.  ships ;  Jie  ^(08^9  ^M  , 

"  low  him  in  a  carriage^    They  are  soon  qaj^j^jj  |i-*iS|P^ 
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".  Tbat  we  mny  be  the  better  exyibled  to  ei\joy  the  fcene,  the  vcfsel  is 
hove  to,  the  boat  is  hoisted  out,  and  we  get  into  it,  enveloped  in  the  $ax^ke 
of  her  guns  that  salute  us.  Her  sails  are  filled  again ;  she  is  a  fish,  « "bun^ 
the  sovereign  of  th^.seas,  the  miracle  of  art.  ■  She  stops  bar  course^  9^'fl  ^^ 
return  on  board.  '  ..     t- 

'5  The  prince  is  fired  with  ardour :  h^  wants  to  see  every  things  aiid  does 
not  loiow  where  to  begin. ,  /  calm  \nm^  quoting  ramos  dompesce  J^uenfe^f  ' 
Jteacn  hinfij  that  the  captfun  of  a  ship  on  board  aex  is  a  king :  thaj^  we  owe 
him  the  same  honoux  and  respect  as  me  meai^t  of  hist^ew,  wkosk  nfmteK 
he  is:  and  Un>^,  .aft^  Hvinft  reudered  th^  QW^in^  th^  ^iScer^.and  ^ 
crew,  wl^t  IS  due  to  ea^,.we  are  saluted  ]vith.  apolamatic]^  an^  extoll^ 4o 
the  skies^T— "^  JPrinc^,*  I  saj  to  him,  *  you  p^,  thfit  a^tooth  for  a  toothy  aft^ 
an  eye  for  an  eye,  is  the  law  of  nature/ "         '   .         ^,   .^ 

The  whole  economy. and  discipline  ot  tli^  sKip  b  jnow.isxpUiiVt 
ed  to  (the  greait  prinoe,  and  his  much  greater  preoeptor*     . 

^'  Meantime  we'  hate  one  entimaitimeiit  after  mother;  doria^^li&eoaiM 
of  oiur  study.  All  the  praeckes  cammon  <m'«falpbo^iair«'iliowir4o'«>^ 
even  to  the  ceremonies  used  on  crossing  the  line?  tiie  KBtvag  <mU  of  ^psiN 
vieiofti  ekaritig  the  decks  for  batde;  manning  llie  to^  itonamdi  ttid 
quarte^-^eck;'  castmg  loose  the  guns;  and  fitationin^  iftid  niai4»  siWefiilraB 
all  wliYsy  and  with  aU  kinds  of  imj^ments/  •'  Wo^di^ak^  itn^ka,  laadi  sml 
wkii^the ^officers. '  Thepiinee  keeps  Ins  #al«hFii9'ainidahipaiMui^r.iAt<isii0dt 
after  a  fortnight's  cruise  we  retivn  to  the  readv  .   r  .i  /.  '»/'  .   »';iq  >.!i 

■^  Here  w«' spend  a  couple  of  day6  in  smrrliymgf.du  «aatt|  mmgfvllow 
th^'lMilDe  soundings^,  how  they  cast  Bxldtsmi  and  iiow.4h<qr::ittoo&ii{  ik^ 
length  our  departure  is  fixed ;  we  make  our  presents ;  and  put  offitoiafamta 
ikf^IiOigiivetheSmpetvrr"  ,.  ..    .  .^.j^vi   • 

They';viatthe  IbrtillcatiottB;  the  ccwvlcts;  SOOOwiuiinbcBij 
fed,  says  the  work,  on  «  coarse  food,  seasoned  with  rdwWif  oM  j^ 
they  ^^cw^j,  /Jrf  ^rge^  crimes  and  puniahments,  oiid  cj;mt'$(?^6^j^"'j| 
,.  f.SJij^-^^f^  B^j^n^  gK90,  tbe  fi^ld  jUdpfi.with  thft^fle99^,pf  |ow€pi>;w^ 
rjetu|3^.^uU,of  ij^asAnd  images,  which  w^  must  bring  to^tber^nf^^ 
^SfMJBW^iftW  thfan,  if /?w*i^,  tme  knoi^ledg^;':  ^d^  xs  to)^,JjuPjf; 
ixinsimey  that  we  k7i(yw  nothing',  ..»..,  ,.   \    h  ..i 

y  fV|tkiA*»  yipw  we  return  (w/oo/,  fojlowad  by  xjurjc^rr^)  pba^v^g^at 
leiawt^jM^hut  wf.  )ia4  only  seen  Mfvfli  speed,  gayb  UW^t^g  oj?^,|ij|l  jifg^sf^;, 
au4  thna.we  reach  our  quartets  for  the  .nidit,  where  we  mibpt  a  leceptum 
equal  to  the  degree  in  which  toe  are  beloved,"  ' 

The  <:)ouiidi  of  State,  in  their  first  person  a^lgular,  were  to 
ba^  had  at  this  period  a  hard  task  befbi^  them ;  their  charge' 
was  to  hav^.been  assailed  by  love.  The  following  i^  the  sage- 
r^edy^  ^  ' 

"  In  vain  I  endeavour  to  direct  his  thoughts,  by  kindling' his  self-lbve,  pr 
exdtiii^  his  curiosity:  in  vain  I  embellish,  and  call  tomy  aldHlievbieeeP 
glory:  he  lends,  but  cannot  give,  an  ear  to  them:  liis  eyes-aattiheavy^aiSc 
dull/heb  blind,  he  is' deaf.  • 

'^  In  this  situation,  far  from  endeavouring  to  deceive  him,  I  open  his  eyes 
to  it  To  save  him  from  himself,  I  fix  the  wavering  of  his  senses  by  >n*r{ 
lightening  his  mind;  and,  not  daring  to  trust  myself,  or  oompromisie.my- 
^j  hy  speaking  to  him  of  love  and  ]3easure,  I  call  in  Lucretius  to  my  a»^. 
sistance,  and  with  the  invocation  to  Venus  in  my  hand,  I  blushin^^ye  him 
wkft  cannsels  of  prudence. 

''^  Happy  that  the  poison  has  not  crept  into  his  hearty  that  yet  itmih  ck'* 
€ulates  in  his  veins,  and  that  he  delights  only  in  vague  phantoms  j  ItfiQuU 
VOL,  IV.  ^o.  V.  !^  X 
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have  DO  refiouroe^  but  to  throw  him  into  the  sea,  as  Mentor  did  Tdemachus^ 
when ii0  did  ihot  know  what  to  do  with  him.  He  i^estoi^him  ly  neiknce, 
a9  I  would  bj  travdiing  or  imr,  invoking  absence  or  glory  to  saye  ]iim  Ijrpux 


Tlie  crisis,  however,  at  which  he  has  arrived,  is  that  rapidlti  thefetreani 
of  life;  which  we  cap  neither  overleap  nor  avoid,  and  from  whith  Ve  ffiOBt 
coniidonlv  escape  only  by  skilftilly  yielding  to  the  -cnrrewt." 

.  I  To  ail  instructors  of  youth  and  studentfl  of  £aa»^'^d»  we  f^ 
commend  the  ^HinnNmg^ paieni  method  of  inouifiB^ng  tbe  w^ 
difflcitlt  and  important  of  atlknowiedgem  that  mf  one'/s  seUL 

:"  My  art  consists  in  inspiring  mj^  jyiipU  with  s^chi  an  ardent  Wi<rf 
knowing  himself,  and  so  much  nnqenty  in  this  desire^  that  he  may  be  capa- 
ble of  examining  himself  (u  cooty  as  he  wduld  examine  another,  aiid  of  feel- 
ing'hitnsfelf  lirdbed'  tb  the  i^nick  "without  blinking.  i '    '  - 

''  This  shioi^ty  itrth^  gddeniboqgh,  with  tvfakh  be  wiQ  distfipMethei^ 
l«Haii»offlelf4»v8;  itis.-the  vgnaL  that  o^nfinds  me;  in.  myjfOW^uit^ 
1(^  me^iQ'mc^Qifhy  fti:ow  ftrst  wweui^tifin«  -  .  /  i 

''  With  this  yieiy-  Iwrrar^  a  hmti;'^P^''^^Ui  *^d  in  the  ippst  retired  and 
gloomy  part  of  the  ioYe^i,qfierpr^ssin^  him  to  my  iosom,  I  b^in  by  reHMtidiug 
hlrti  of  &e  fcelfebrated  inscriptfon  on  ttie  temple  of  Pelphos,  know  iHtsttJ, 
wiuU:h  betalone^  trho  irindood'wrth  greal  understandings  oan^q^y  (wnpie* 
hend^iai)dheaJone>iwhOMpQ68ef)»edtofvisttw,caiir^fd^  C^^v^ce^ 
bfifor^  th^.  mirror  of  truth  ?  Virtue,  however,  f^  from  dreadjpg  itj  seeksit, 
and  iaV^  as  much  pleasure  in  viewing  herself  in  it  aa  the  peauty  does  in 
cOTftcJriiplating  her  image  in  the  glass.  *     • 

'^t'But'hbt  to  oonvert  this* essay  into  a  mvel,  letit«u$oe.ti>isay/^4ii>il^ 
seueral^vmtings^  and  the  imsi  ssrvpultms  ana^ysisf  m.^fdf^  i^^.js  ^"  " 
s^r^t  e^cl^ .otfieri  .h«  bYihi$,can4our,  fand  I  by  my/OffOfiity,  w^^&ij 
trait  of  my  young  pupil ;  sucn,  s|iould  its  prinapal  features  pe  ft 
permanent,  as  may  render  him  hereafter  the  admhratioft  ahd  Wis^  rf^s 

peri^lel*'    M,      M.  .,     .     .,  ...    ..M....M i  :^ 

''Aftei^  ailtbe  pains,  the  folldwing  eloquent  qUalifieafeoJ^  ^ 
raHher  dam{mig.  !     - 

.  >^  ^  lioM[0ver,*  I  tell  Mm,  '  you  will  iot  become,  ia.  .N^^jpfll^pi?,  i#^^ 
lj»«jto^,tjie.d^a|w,j^^^  yom;  yithput^ stiflfUff  ^at.yajn.yr.wW*  f. 

grades  you,  and  exchafiging  for  steadiness  that  nckleness  whi^ju|ns  yo^> 
without  redoubling  ydur  ardour  for  every  thin^  grdit  'atifl  usetW,  givo^ 
pardoning,  rushing  towards  glory,  being  rigid  m  the  cause  of  virtue,  and 
taking  cajre.  not.  to  Set  those  feulto,  which  are.  at.jffe^^t  ,,9nlj[  ^#^lj8^^  ^ 
generate  iato  vices."  •  :  <  i 

After  la.  course,  en  passanit^  of  the  steam^enginej-^as  tney 
gallop  b^ck  to  PariSj—bf  the  hydrfetlilic  raw,  lesrfned'  itoen,and 
all  other  sorts .  qf  machines  and  manufactures*  thfe  sj^^m  of 
systems  ends*  thus,*—  .  • .    /  .        i '"',,, 

"^^  AU  the  principles,  a//  the  foundations,  being  laid>  tosiiy  more  w»W» 
entering  into  an  e^pty  detail. — Here,  therefore>  I  stop. '       • 

M  /have  taken  the  royal  infant  by  the  hand,  /have  guided  his  firstsief* 

'  jr^of  life,    /  haye  taught  him  the  secret  of  his  own  career,  byi^ 

im  to  seek  pleasure  in  glory^,  and  happiness  in  virtue.    "»» 

I  him  more  ?—/ retire.— Higher  lessons  will  uiifoldtoto*^ 

le  throne — the  secret  of  combining  virtue  and  glory.    St.  Cmd, 

ton,  Kiys  the  title-page,  personally  superintended  in»> 
n.     Is  it  in  posse  that  he  may  have  written  it  ait<^ 
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gethc^  ?  Its  style  of  reasoning  and  speculating,  (the  ongindl 
fVencih  is  subjoined  to  the  translation,  although  from  ^he  kt^r 
only,  we  b^ye  quoted,)  very  much  resembles  that  of  his  bulktiils 
ana  ^decr^^s,  and  his  speeches  to  the  legislative  body ;  to  ,^y, 
nothing  of  his  own  history  dictated  by  himself,.. and  ^ited.l^ 
Mr.'Q^Meara^  which  haa  .soiliehow  KiUea  stAlLbocn  ifBom/the 
pressL  It  is  matter  of  cdn^atnlatioa  to  Jitemtiste,  to  -say-no 
more,  that  with  thd  imperial  jacobin  has  fallen  the  execrable 
style  of  compomtion  witn  whicAi  he  inbnlted  the  age,  the  trash 
called  r'easbtiing.  Which  the  world  can  now  afihrd  to  scorn  and . 
ridicule,  when  it  is  no  longer  enforced  by  the  sabije  and  bayonet^ 
We  think  the  publicatioi)  of  such  imbecilcy  .as  weJi  as  wiaked 
productions  as  that  before  us,  the  um£sgiiised  oenfession  of 

Sstematic  hypocrisy,  despotism,  ambition,  and  blasphemy,^  'as 
e  bajses  of  the  nurture  of  the  future  series  of  the  6ppi*essol-s  of 
France,  and  of  Eurc^,  of  incalculable  benefit  to  m^kind. 
The  real  moral  weakness  that  could  conceive  such  trash;  and  thie 
ignorant  blindness  that  could  anticipate  advantage  fix)m  it  to 
any  human  being,  entitle  us  to  say,  that  if  ever  thes^  m^,  ot*' 
men  actuated  by  similar  views, — ^for  such  will  be  produced' by  ajt 
violent  revolution$,-^shatl  again  be  permitted  to  seize  thc^  .yanl 
tage  ground  of  power,  and  insult  at  onee  liberty,  learning,  and 
common  sense,  the  world,  warned  and  enlightened  as  it'  is,'  to* 
by  themselves  too,  will  deserve  its  degradation..        '  '    J|'  '\l[". 

An  uncommonly  fine  engraving,  from  a  miniature  of,  i^e| 
Prince^  adorns  the  title*page.  We  have  no  means  of  j*idgiiig  of 
the  likeness,  but  if  it  be  correct,  the  ci-devant  IQiig , of  Bo!iQ<e 
must  be  a  youth  of  exquisite  beauty.  We  bea^rtity  oongrafiulate 
him,  at  all  events,  on  his  escape  from  the  tuition  of  the'l'inperiat 
Council  of  State,  with  his  father  at  their  head*.   .    .  ' 

.. « ■  f  •    .    i<     1  , ' 

•  The  prd&ce  fey  tTic  l«ii«l&tor,— who  has  peifornied  his  task  fftWy,  whom  wt  ato- 
qmt  of  any  favour  for  the  absurd  work,  and  who  we  trust  is  actuated  by«d«p  own  wish., 
to  r^uee  tbefte  men  wthe  confeempt  they,  desesvo.— has  a,  curiogs  4octt9i9iA»  il- 
InstiatiTe  ofi  N|ip9V»0*s  more  javeoUd  history.  It  may  ao^se  our  leaders--- 
*f  RomlJdUUary  ^hoolai  Brienne.  Examination^  178-k  Account  of  the  .King?s 
SchoIarB  of  an  J^e  to  toter  the  service,  or  to  be  sent  to  the-  Schobl  at  Paris';  namely^ 
M.  de  Buonaparte,  (Napoleon),  born  the  15th  of  August,  1709^  4  ieetv  10  inpb^, 
10  ll&M  Mi$ii4  Juurg9m  ihrottgf^  tJte  fmrih  lii^fs  i  .of .  a  good  oot^stUvftion^ .  fuid  €xce). 
lent  state  of  health :  of  i^.  doc^e,  <x>i|rt^o«s,  anil  grateful  disposition ;  .  Im  alwaysi  ^is- 
tiqgniskedihwlSBlf!  by.hjs  ajiplication  to  the  matfaemiULic^;  }a  tolerably  ac^u^nted 
wiUi. history  and  geography  f  but  indifiereotly  skilled  in  ^ompUshments,  and,  In 
lAlinV  in  which  he  has  only  gone  through  the  fourth  class,  lie  would  make  an  ex- 
ceiilent.  seRman,    De»€rv€8  toh(^admUlcd  into  tl^  school  at  ParU*'*^ 

'      8  ■■  ■  '■..:;■. 
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K4<B«^A«thata  oad  Pnblt9bfl(ni  wtvD  nu^  wkh  in  t»  itraeiArthe  NotSoa  wflVtBUs  in 
wfakh  they  etc  engaged,  will  please  to  inibzm  as  of  them  before  the  lOtfaof  oiA 
Monti),  by  letter,  (postpaid)     .f     k  ./  .  ,. ;  .....     •...  ,u-  >  ,  /'  "i.;"  f  />  '. 
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ANTIQUITIES,  CHOaOG^APHY,  (AKD,T0^a9<li<rfI¥4! 
.  \^|^i^^§^YPJ^  I$int<^laj9d,  ajad  .on  the  Biii»^4 ;  ^J  *Wi»4^»nt^  j  >13ifty«»s 
are  selected  by  himself,  and  engraved  in  Mezzotinto-by  €V  l^«i||etit.TW>  Wvd^.A'f' 
and  other  eininei^:«r<if|sv  .  fM;f»  W^  IC».;  Fro^Jv54«»'    •    .  /^  j.  .iik-'i     1 

The  EnpiAif^htf,  ^Q-  4i  /^on^^^g  ^ti^  Jqg^  fiolpufle^^SUiiPWViqgft  10007 
4to,  68.;  elephant,  i'Os.  6d.  ^  , .  ,.    . 

.  Meijppufor  Gi^r,:Ma(sgT^rt^nd  the  other  Chieftains;  indudilig  ^ai|afeK»ii 
all  tneir  Expeditions^  ana  NewViews  of  the  Ccnqmerca  of  Seuth .  Ai9eric(4  jBy^ 

tJW.,9|rp.jp»^,lK  ..  I.      «•  -.^^^  ^.  .,.     •  ,.    .,  ^U/'.- 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Andrew.  Hoffec,  ^2mo,  7s*  6^    .;  'v:!'..   : 

.1^^  r-.iU'l   \"  '  ^'>  '■.  .        .  li  PRA-MA-  ANP  POBTBY^'  •         "  "  •     »  .  v  ■••*-:I'  / 
'Dit^W  0l^lr  ^li9b  XV)^»  -^ited  by  &  W»  Siugar^£sq.;:No.i9fu)itoRiabi% 
Shakerley»  Marmion's  Legend  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  12mo,  7s.     230Copi^t«d!][ 
4HWtf4liforMle^!"-r    ■  ♦    .^  :    •         '      '    '  r'    -     ^  ^tPltnod.-I 

Andtoniache,  or  the  Fall  of  Troy;   a  Tragedy,  in  Yiv^AAl^.UB^i'lSisxAi 

.riri<k<^9^«iui/fiAl^fir3ii<.or  jOieiDiainwd  Biaa^i  in  Thiee  Acta.  ,  %iftetiA«<M 
-K*Wl»g»«9,3W^w^r>w*Pjgwn*  and  Crows.  ;.    r   -!(>  ffiivp  :n.  \? 

;  s^'bAv^QfQ^^  )ro\tf  .«f .  Dr.  Synbs  in  seardi  «f  Cta0(fldtink:;i4i(vEVn4 1'VoLi- 
wyal  8vo.  ^Sl  ,i»:!0«l'^' 

Poems.    By  the  Author  of  the  ^^i^ty.. .8y^  Is.  6d. 
-cMuI/:  /.I  .J  1  .r  ■'/.sf.  A  .''1  v.'J      WI^^ATiON.  , rnnuCT  arii  noeaium-I 

Harmoniere^s  New  Pocket  Dic^ai^,  .B'eoch' and /EQ^U^'.)^nl'^JSBg|iii »" 

«;8^^'lj^4tiil{  1  ::•'  J  '/'"l  .'.'>.  -;  •    :    t      ,...,-:*      u,^[  U  .•.)rf'na   orii   no  ha&  .^J'J''"] 
Principles  of  E*i»a.^pn,  Ii|teU^tM,;M«ml,ja«idi,Jaiy8ie»LhiB|d*^(B#V^'^^ 
Carpenter,  LL.  D.     8 vo,  1  ^s»  b^f i^  ,  ^ .        .    .      i  / 

t-r -^n  M.cr^r,,;  f,;M    ,.  %    ."...f.,     r    .[   ,^  »(^iTQB,V«    t.  '/    rif    T  J .  oT  i?  "^0  J/U/OM  A  hA 

.2,;l$cq9l)^ctHms,<a9d'^Eeil«nik>QSf  i^jBraicii^  and  ^oMv^mi^^mUMsA  wA^^Slu^^^ 

The  Naval  and  Military  Exploits  whicl)^  Jhay^  rd^|ingvMMbt)l«  M^§^  of^^tttF 
III.  accurately  described,  and  methodically  arranged.    By  J.  Aspin.    iSma  bouod, 

158. 

A  Translation  and  Explanation  of  the  Princiiial  Technical  Terms  and  Fbi^ 

Tifo/4na  iSeciiAis,  with  an  Tnaex'Materiarum,  ana  fne  LatiniKmims  inl*w 
most  in  use.    By  Peter  Halkerston,  A»;M.  S.  S.  C.  && 

ThesiMii^s^<3i^itee«j  LiriginB-^  ff;  Stepfiano  cofistructtis. '^k^l^tmif^^^ 
tior.  Pars  VI 11.  i  <?.  Ko.  X.     Lond.     Valpy.  ^^ 

3U)ineliiJiJB»^ii  s  ^oblicatjbnby  Jisn^  liOch,  Eso.  endtledt,  Aki  AlBobbBf^F  i^^^ 
^imiywTflPts  .Jdryi'ilnL  iJBctiit^g  -  of  the  Mattfois  of  S^alfefd.    B^'Tl^oiM®'!^'' 
s^nringvale,  near  Stone.  ' 
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NOVELS. 
The  Contested  Election,  or  a  C!ourtieT's  Promise.    By  A.  M.  Ewntfj  Author  9i 
IreUmd,  or  the  Montague  Family.    S  vols.  ISmo.  188. 
TheJ^/tib9t»    %  the  Authot  of  Wmwtkj.  •  3  nuk  »2k.  .      -  >  /  i  .  r/. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A  Plan  suggeited  in  Lien  of  Tithes,  with  Oheenrations.    fiy  W.  Coleman. 

The/PoUtiaal  Cbnstttudon  of  the  Spanlkh  Momnehy,  tranAtet  ififtf 
&.^d«  .'..•••.•.■•-'•.•      •  i    •      • 

A  Peep  into  W.  Cattle  after  the  Lost  Mutton.    !«•    >      •       • 

The  Hour  of  Trial,  a  hw  Stanzas  hasUly  wzitten  in  the  House  of  Lords.    Is.  6db 

Reform  at  Home ;  a  Discourse.    By  Tekel.     2s.  6d. 

Types  of  thie  Tfahes.    By  Old  Tom  t)f  OtfoWl'.    ^s^'    '      ' "        '^ . 

iSdbstiUice ol>fhe Bpebch  of  LorA firskhie; on  ttwvitttf  thata  Ust  of txil ^fV^i^ws 
sho61d  b«AisUy&ed4i»*tbe  Queen,  &e.    Is; 

The  Political  Apple  Pie,  or  the  Extradrduiaty  1^  Book  VfertffiW.  •'  lat    '' '"    " 


SCIENCE. 


.1     >:U:-Ui.. 


A  Sketch  of  the  History  and  Cure  of  Pebtile  Diseases,  jnore  particulaTly  aMhey 
a^tpear  ift  the  West  Indies  among  the  Soldiers  of'iht'Bii^AtiAf^  '  BJr'H;  ^ack- 
«oh;M.D.    !»tdls.  Sto.  second  edStfon.  '  '    '"  .  '     '    ''■'''  \''/;' 

An  Etnajr  on  Mercury,  wherehi  are  pres^ted  Fdihilta»ftyr  %t»He^Pn!j)4t!at(oiiii'<^ 
this  Metal,  including  Practical  Remarks  on  the  safest  and  mo$t'd9ectafU'Sfeth<)i^ 
administering  them.     By  D.  Davies,  M.  D.  %:  0d.       *      ■       '    '     '  •     ' '  " '  ^^ 

A  History  of  the  High  Operation  for  the  S6(M^,'by  Incision  above  the  Pubis,  with 
Obsntatioils  on  the  Advantages  attending  it.  By  T.  C  Carfrae^  Fl'Ri  9^ '  J^ce 
«fc^rkL".  /••'         '  '  .■,-■!•- '/-  ,-r.N,^-,i:^ 

Le  Dentiste  de  la  Jeunesse,  or  the  Way  to  have  Sound  and  BeautiAilTisttl&1^|m(- 
ceded  by  the  Advice  of  the  Ancient  Poets  upon  the  Preservation  of  th'd  Tefetfii*  *Bj 
^i^KI'Diftal,  Bflhtist.  *•-}.;.  mbn/- 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Conchology,  describing  the  Orders,  €teneiW^>tt§l 
SpBeicB^f•jKv)lls,  their  mMt'  prominent  Cliara^t^tles,  ahd'ttsukl'M^de'^ilStMsifl. 
cation ;  with  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Propihrties  o(  the  Aiiitn^,  'eAd^-£llre4- 
£(MlBY»r  Bies^iMBg  aadClHaiing  SheUt.  By  Chatles  YMatdH:  <.lMWti  ^v^  "ts.; 
coloured,  18s.  ■'>''•-!  I^YOi 

THEOLOGY.  '•        '       ■  ■■  '^-    '"  ^'''      --"^'''^ 

Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.    By  £.  Andrews,  LL.  D.  Mints- 
tet  <tf:Bet^(ted  Chimel,  Walworth,  78.  boards.    •         •    "        '      -    -'    lai 
'  IliMniufk^  t>ff'the  Kecessily  of  Confomnidg  ttf  O^^r  #itli  ^re)i^ek><iy<>lerietft'(V<MJU 
ments,  and  on  the  present  dilapidated  Stete  of  many  [Country  ChurchesJ  "Ih^  Tif^ 
l<eitfr%'by  k  Qfuduate  of  Baibl  College,  Oxford.    I^od  1^  6&  '  :  "'  ^ 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAtELSJ                  M.     f!        rv     .1 
An  Account  of  a  Tour  in  Normandyi  undertaken  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
icbd^fltftlg'thc  Atchitiectural  antiquities  of  the  Duohy  $  #^  Obsef*«ali«n^  o(i  fts  {lis- 
tory,  on  the  Country,  and  its  Inhabitants.    By  Dawson  TuMeri'  £b4*^A;M.  F;Rf^ 
liifl/Jk^    8  vol.  royal  €?vot    £8  1&.  6d.                                        "'■■■     '  ' 
•  .•  i .,/    >,•  ''I  '  •    '    -  '    "■       .-•     '^  J 


HITEHARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  TNlPORlM[^tiqji(^^ ; 


OF 


Worics  in  the  Press,  or  Preparing JqrJhfWki^timiryAi 

.T]^  Eev.  Hemy  9elA»ge,  Falkiark,  is  prepariag  tot  the  ptesft  a  Secmd  ilTifiime 
of  SaoHunental  Addi;aises  a&d  Meditations,  with  a  few  Conmunioik^SeBDeDtJiitsy- 
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6M  LUerarjf  and  ScieiHifc  Inidtigh%ce.  Not. 

The  Fiffli  Number  of  Dr.  Chalraefs*  drristian  and  Civic  ^Umnoniy  of  Urge 
Tovn,  ihoidd,  in  die  rtgnhr  ooune  of  pobHoMioti,  hftve  appeafcd  on  the  IstrfOc- 
tfllber  ;  but  as  the  subject,  whkh  is  •*  Chnrch  Patranage,**  will  occupy  two  nnmbm, 
it  has  been  though  better  lo  paitpone  ita  fioblicalian  till  tha  lat  of  Janoiry,  when 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Numbon  wiU  appear  lofether.  , 

Pro^BifOff  JDvnbcr  has  in  tha  press,  **  A  CoUeetanea  Miaora«"  cafDt&uug  th«  fol- 
jowing  eztiacts:  J.  The  History  of  Joseph  and  his  Bielfaren*  and  the  Decaiogne, 
from  the  Septoagint.  t.  The  Lord*s  Prayer,  and  other  extracts  from  the  New  To* 
tament.  3.  Extracts  from  tha  Cyropasdhi  of  Xeniiphoiit  ftom  the  XNalogoa  of  Lu- 
pan,  the  Odes  of  Anaoean  aqd  Tyrtaeui.  i.  The  whole  of  the  first  Book  of  the 
Iliad.  5.  Copious  Annotations,  cxplanmoty  of  Phiasesy  Idioms,  &c.  6.  A  Lexkon 
of  an  the  Vocables  that  occur  IB  the  £xtiacto. 

Mr.  Oodwm  has  tn  forwardness  a  new  work,  under  the  titls  of  PopnlatioD,  an  Id* 
quiry  coneexning  the  power  of  increase  in  the  nund)ei8  of  mankind,  in  answei  toHt. 
Malthus*  £«ay  on  that  sohject 

Petits  Contes  MoiaoK.    Par  Madame  Adde  du  Thon.    In  1  wol.    28.  M. 

A  Cflotinnation  of  the  Rer.  John  Liniaid*a  History  of  England 

A  Statistieal  Account  of  V^per  CanMta,  written  by  the  Inhabitants,  aad  CfKBf^ 
by  &.  Oouilay,  in  1  vol.  8vo. ;  illustrated  with  maps  and  phites. 

Eeeentririty,  a  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Macnally,  dau^ter  of  the  late  it  JB^ewotthof 
lifSBid,  Irdwiid.    3  toI.  19ma 

Tracts  and  Trials,  a  Novel     2  vol 

Anti- Scepticism,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  PhihKophy  of  Langoige»  a 
connected  with  the  Saoed  Scriptures.  By  the  Author  of  •«  Philosophy  of  Ekco- 
tion.'* 

In  the  press,  a  new  editk)n  of  an  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  «id  kMwMp 
of  the  Hdy  Scriptures.  By  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  M.A*,  Jyi  4  laife  8w.  vok, 
widi  naps  and  fac  smiles  of  Biblical  HSS.  As  the  third  volume  will  oointFDB- 
dpally  ef  new  matter,  it  is  intended  to  print  an  extm  numbc*  of  titat^voluine»  with 
the  additieval  p^tes,  lor  the  accfliomodatiop  of  such  porahasemof  tbe  taMredkioo 
as  may  ordev  the  same  on  or  before  the  first  of  January  next. 

In  the  press.  An  Account  of  the  most  Memorable  Battles  and  SSeges  (bee  (^  FaD 
of  Troy ;  chund  and  armnged  to  afibrd  a  view  of  their  leipeetive  comequflnetopthe 
DMiral  condition  of  Mankind.  By  G.  Hafiton,  M.A.  This  work  is  iniepd^  to  ^ 
sent  to  the  young  Student,  in  a  senea  of  Lectures,  a  oomprehenave  view  of  tbe  idi* 
live  importance  ^the  diif^nt  great  military  events  which  have  promoted  or  letsule^ 
the  progrestfvB  IkhptovemcDt  of  the  morals  and  instttuiMns  of  the  world. 

The  History  of  the  Zodians,  an  Ancient  People,  from  the  Foundation  to  tlie  fiati 
'Extinction  of  that  Nation.  By  the  Author  of  •'  The  Travel*  ftnd  Obssnratioos  of 
Hareoi^t  the  Wandering  Jew.^ — llie  object  of  this  little  work  is  te  iUuistrate,  in  a 
pleasing  story,  the  prindples  of  polidcal  economy,  as  they  necessarily  deVdop  tha»- 
selves  in  the  institutions  and  expedients  of  domestie  an^.  foreign  policy.  ■  - 

The  Virfts  of  Haieach,  the  Wandering  Jew,  to  thie  most  celeluato^.Chancteis  tbit 
have  appeared  in  the  World  since  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  me  Bomai)>>  ^1 
Ae  Rer.  T.  ChNrk.^Thi8  will  complete  the  entire  desigft  wfiJtfti  tHi  Authotprop«' 
ed  te  himself  when  he  undertook  to  describ^^^TiaVel^nftd  ObseMffMsofmrM^ 
Like  the  incidents  in  that  work,  those  of  th^  pBesentttaveOUcei^^om^  Vipilfl''*' 
tic  Bio<rraphicai  Anecdotes  and  Histories,  with  only  so,  miicli  ^^tyff^^f^pSff^ 
was  requisite  to' render  the  narratives  more  interesting.     '        *•'•*'       ^^^ . 

Br.  BnwtlBr  iiaa  neaily  ready  for  pablicktkm  k  »Hv  mftk  of  M^ttffiV^ 
nmpy.    .1^  a^0Qmmd»AMgXi  to  the.  pwtent  stam\tf  tSia  «|toee#  Jby^iBaartiW^ 
and  SujmlemcnUry  Chapters,  he  has  $tudiou&ly  en^favoi^eed,  tjjOij^^^ftf^^  V^^^^ 
tof  the  Original  work.    In  this  new*  edition,  many  alcerations  an^  addiuy  to;^^ 
fiiade^li  4he,»t)tetn(^  lupplbmentary  matter ;  mid  the  wffirk  -pfif  4tttoii:CTPj^ 
oomreniitni  and  kst  fi;(pfMM%  witli^  the  vieir*  ^o  its*  being  mere  geBarBByitail**" 
intonublic  sclipoUi^         ^  .......      *  -  . 

*'  *  «ew  ^tioiiis  or  iP'ferjAisonV  Kfectricfty,  liis  l*erspective,  and  bis  I^i 
'4fenMi%  Akmtemf,  edited  by  0r.  Brewster,  wfll  spcSedBy  hi'pmlStku».       ^^ 
^  !|n  tb»iH«IM»^^^W»r«»lhe  hice  *«  IMieal Hebcttionk^  oiHedrRMf^Mm*^* 
or  l^yve  and  Keform.  ,    . .  j    •- 1 
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.RT.  I.-^Memohrs  ^ihe  ProUeior  Olivet  CwmmU^  and  g/" 
Am  Som  RiehaVd  and  Henry ;  iUusirated  by  Originql  l^ 
ier9  cmd  other  FamUy  Papers.  By  .Ouv£&  CuoMWj&iuL,  Esq. 
a  Descendant  of  the  Family.  London,  18S0.  Longman. 
Pp.  74^.    4to.  *     '     ^. 


It  has  been  the  singular  ill  fortune  of  Oliver  Cromwell  mid 
of  his  family 9^  says  this  authOT,  <<  that  his  character  hath 
been  left  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.^  We^do.  npt 
link,— «<all  the  circumstances  oonsidered^^^that  there  was  niueh 
ngularity  in  this  misfortune.  It  was  not  to  be  expected^  thitt  the 
lemory  of  a  man  who  had  towered  over  so  maiiy  haugUty  f^es, 
lould  escape  the  resentment  long  harboured  in  vain  i^ainst  his 
ring  power;  nor  can  we  wonder  that  the  retahation  irebemeht- 
but  abortively  directed  agmnst  hii^  usurpation, of 'i^yereig^ 
ray,  should  have  been  exacted  out  of,  his  poftthumoua  fimi^. 
he  scenes  of  strife  and  violetice  in^faich  he  had  been  etigi^ed, 
id  through  which  so  few  pass  untainted,  gave  n(au5ihiHty  .(o 
ery  suspicion,  and  confirmaticoi  ..to.  ey^y.  coai^  ungeil 
;ainst  him  by  fak  adversaries;  nmr  was  it  diiReitlt  to  per- 
ade  the  world,  that  the  heart  of  a  reb^l  isind  iisdr^r  had  been 
e  seat  of  all  ima^able  pollution.  With  the  sceptre  ^returned 
to  the  bands  of  the  Second  Charlesi,  was  oominkted  to  him 
iminion  oirer  the  jbftune  and  fam^  of  his  eneni^ies— the  ppw^r 
beckbning  to  his  service  the  venal  wit,  and  eloquence,  in  whi^^ 
s  inemaxiea  of  the  greatest  men  are  eaprioiously  {wesenred  eidier 
hoBomr  or  to  infamy.  The  name  of  Oliver  Cromwelt  has  accor- 
igly  come  down  to  us  spotted  with  almost  every  vice  which,  tlie 
riety  of  human  wickedness  will  admit,  or  the  iogeiiuity  of  tlie 
urpest  satire  can  invent.  The  most  singular  pers^Hiage  in  Bif. 
h  story  is  also  represented  as  one  of  the  veriest  monster^  of 
pravity — ^nd  we  have  been  left  in  wispence  which  to  admire 
ist,  the  greatneaa  or  the  guilt  of  this  exInwMfaiAiy  iiMih     His 
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688  Oliver  Cromwell.  Dec. 

bad  name,  besides,  has  acquired  an  universal  currency,  wbk\i  it 
must  now  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arrest ;  his  place  in 
history  seems  determined ;  his  imputed  iniquiUes  have  been  em- 
balmed  irrevocably  in  its  pages.  This  was  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  priority  obtained  by  the  royalist  and  presbyterianau- 
thors  in  the  propagation  of  their  charges ;  and  of  the  necessary 
postponement,  by  the  friends  of  Cromwell,  of  his  defence,  till  they 
should  find  an  audience,  in  becomin)^  temper,  to  listen  to  it.  It 
was  long  before  this  salutary  moderation  could  be  realized;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  enemies  of  the  usurper  had  leisure  toboip 
their  reproaches  mountain-high  upon  his  memory,  while  time  W8S 
.  wearing  into  consistency  the  unshapen  mass,  and  impardflg  to 
the  industrious  contributions  of  slander,  the  compactness  and  sta- 
bility of  history. 

Such  are  the  disadvantages  with  which  the  author  before  ii« 
will  have  to  contend  in  his  attempt  to  vindicate  the  memoiyof 
his  ancestor.  They  are  weighty  and  almost  overpowering.  He 
has  not,  in  executing  his  task,  to  deal  only  with  the  vindictive  re- 
publicanism of  Ludlow,  or  the  more  generous  and  loyal  indig- 
nation of  Clarendon,  for  whose  occasional  exaggerations  eveij 
reader  at  once  finds  an  apology,  and  makes  a  due  and  ^ril&J 
allowance ;  but  with  the  authority  of  a  historian  of  yet  higler 
name,  who,  by  his  apparent  equability  of  temperament,  fini 
an  avenue  to  belief,  which  is  equally  closed  against  all  classes  of 
partizans,  whether  apologists,  or  accusers.  Mr.  Hume,  in  k- 
cording  the  exploits,  and  pourtraying  the  character  of  Ofoer 
Cromwell,  has  maintained  an  appearance  of  candour  so  jjrepos- 
sessing,  that,  if  he  have  really  dissembled,  it  will  require  the 
nicest  possible  tact  to  undo  the  web  of  sophistry,  and  dissipate 
the  illusion.  If  he  meant  to  calumniate  the  memory  of  Crom- 
well—and this  purpose  is  broadly  imputed  to  him  in  more  than 
one  passage  of  the  work  before  us — he  has  shewn  himself  3 
master  of  his  questionable  vocation.  He  does  not,  in  order  to 
fix  our  aversion  and  wonder",  proceed  at  once  to  shroud  his  pr- 
trait  in  unbroken  shade,  but,  with  many  bright  and  enliveniDj 
touches,  he  mingles  the  colours  of  depravity  in  siich  a  ma^* 
ner,  as  to  emulate,  if  it  do  not  really  exemplify,  the  combi- 
nations of  nature  and  of  trutli.  He  has  not  singled  out  Crom- 
well for  any  visible  display  of  premeditated  resentment— but,  »• 
ter  conducting  the  eye  in  easy  succession  over  the  thick  brush- 
wood of  rebellion,  up  to  its  knotted  centre,  he  vindicates  tii| 
"equanimity  of  the  historian,  by  ascribing  much  of  the  pestilj"^ 
growth  to  the  accidental  vices  of  the  soil  ajone,  and  the  pecu"*| 
malignity  of  the  seasons.   When  he  leads  forth  the  magnaniiuo^ 
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usurper  to  the  wondering  gaze  of  posterity,  it  is  not  in  the  squa- 
lid guise  of  a  felon  tumbling  in  fetters,  and  trembling  under  the 
ban  of  huitianity.  The  portrait  is  that  of  undaunted  ambition, 
glancing  with  diffidence  and  remorse  indeed,  on  the  spot  of 
royal  blood  which  no  lustration  can  wash  away,— yet  pointing 
with  triumph  to  the  laurels  which,  in  the  seemingly  impartial 
estimate  of  the  historian  himself,  proclaim  the  talents  and  the 
valour  of  one  of  the  most  wonderful  spirits  commissioned  by 
Heaven  to  rule  the  destinies  of  nations. 

Considering  the  author  before  us,  therefore,  as  having  taken 
his  stand  in  opposition  to  authority  so  high,  we  cannot  augur 
very  favourably  of  his  success.  The  History  of  Mr.  Hume  is 
one  of  the  standard  works  of  our  language ;  and  as  there  can 
be  few  who  do  not  read  it  with  delight,  there  are  none  who 
can  omit  its  perusal  without  reproach.  The  History  of  Eng- 
land is  just  a  book  of  that  class  which  it  is  most  easy  to  im- 
peach, and  most  difficult  to  convict  of  mistake ;  for  as  the 
field  over  which  the  author  has  travelled  is  one  of  large  ex- 
tent, and  in  many  parts  thickly  beset  with  controversy,  the 
chance  of  his  having  committed  errors  will  be  in  the, exact 
proportion  of  the  reader's  indifference  about  their  detection. 
The  geneml  reputation  of  the  work  is  settled  beyond  all  con- 
troversy ;  and  the  reader,  confiding  in  this,  will  resent  all  mi- 
nute attempts  to  disturb  his  general  conviction,  and  spurn  every 
invitation  to  the  painful  review,  in  its  rude  and  elementary 
appearance,  of  a  scene  which  the  great  historian  has  so  well 
embellished.  The  suspicion  created  by  listening  to  any  special 
charge  of  misrepresentation,  might  beget  distressing  doubts 
of  the  author'^s  general  accuracy,  which  could  be  removed 
only  by  toiling  through  the  chaos  out  of  which  he  has  con- 
structed his  own  well-proportioned  fabric.  But  this  task,  of 
difficult  execution  even  to  the  experienced  antiquary,  is  mani- 
festly impossible  to  the  common  reader ;— and  nerice  it  is,  that 
to  the  author  of  such  a  work  as  the  History  of  England,  ths 
faxne  of  the  most  illustrious  names  is  almost  irrevocably  confided. 
His  is  the  grand  court  of  appeal ;  and  when  judgment  has  once 
"^en  pronounced  in  this  tribunal  of  the  last  resort,  it  is  in  vain 
that  the  inferior  jurisdictions,— the  antiquaries,  memorialists^ 
chroniclers,— give  utterance  to  their  inaudible  murmurs.  The 
Wide  range  of  Mr.  Hume's  work  thus  gives  it  a  prodigious  advan^ 
tage  oyer  any  partial  compilation,  however  laboriously  put  toge« 
ther,  and  however  ancient  or  authentic  the  materials.  .We  Uve 
^o  wander  through  its  various  magnificence,  and  repine  when* 
withdrawn  to  any  curious  speculations  about  the  quality  of  the 
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materials  of  which  it  has  been  constructed,  or  any  nice  iiupeo 
tion  of  the  rubbish  which  anciently  occupied  its  scite. 

We  allude  to  these  considerations,  not  because  we  questio&the 
merit  of  any  attempt  to  correct  the  errors  of  such  a  writer  u 
Mr.  Hume,  but  because  we  doubt  whether  the  success  of  such 
an  undertaking  can  ever  be  answerable  to  the  expectationsof  its 
author.  Even  if  he  possess  the  unrivalled  felidty  of  compos- 
tion  which  belonged  to  the  great  historian,  we  should  still  tliiok 
that  the  contest  must,  for  the  reasons  given  already,  be  maio* 
tinned  at  great  disadvantage  with  a  view  to  that  which  is,  ve 
suppose,  the  prime  object  of  all  authors,  and  especially  of  the 
vindicators  of  departed  and  misrepresented  greatness— we  m 
the  impression  to  be  produced  upon  public  opinion.  Populantj 
is  of  course  their  great  aim,  beoAuse  it  is  poptdar  error  \k]i^ 
tire  to  correct;  but,  in  seeking  thiisobject,  they  are  compelled,  dob 
than  any  other  class  of  writers,  to  struggle  not  only  against  tk 
fixed  prejudices,  but  the  frozen  apathy  of  the  pubEc.  Tli 
is  a  misfortune,  no  doubt,  to  the  cause  of  truth,  for  it  is  impo^ 
able  to  deny  that  some  of  our  great  and  popular  histonanslu^ 
fallen  into  errors  which  it  would  be  of  signal  importance  to  cor- 
rect. Mr.  Hume  himself  is  not  exempted  from  this  censuft 
There  is  no  person  of  understanding  familiar  with  his  great  voii^ 
who  will  not  acknowledge  that  a  deep  tincture  of  prejudice  «bs 
through  many  of  its  most  important  passages,  and  that  his  i^ 
count  of  the  very  period  to  which  the  author  before  us  has  taken 
so  many  elaborate  exceptions,  is,  with  all  its  high  and  unqiiO- 
tioned  excellence,  distinguished  by  a  certain  unhappy  ^ 
which,  whether  it  proceeded  from  an  erring  judgment,  or  i» 
overflowing  compassion  for  the  suflerings  of  royjutjr,  is  at  ^ 
riance  with  the  high  and  generous  lessons  which,  if  history  <» 
not  teach,  she  betrays  her  duty  alike  to  monarchs  and  tbor 
people. 

It  is  now  proper  to  state  that  we  do  not  think  the  autw 
before  us  has  managed  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken}  "^ 
the  most  judicious  or  efficient  manner.  His  object  is  to  ^ 
dicate  the  fame  of  the  Protector;  and  with  this  view  he ^P" 
pears  to  have  very  carefully  ransacked  all  the  contemporaiy  ^' 
moirs  and  chronicles,  of  which  he  has  made  the  freest,  p^"* 
tisein  his  compilation.  But  although  he  haa  used.them  f^h 
te  Hds  not  marshalled  them  forcibly;  and  his  eaormoua w'"^ 
f>]iesents  an  appearance  -altogether  <;haotic  and  repulflve.  ^ 
be^ns^by  devoting  several  chapters  to  the  history  of  thctroj"*? 
in  therein  of  Charles  I.  and  continues  the  annals  ofp^t 
fairs,  with  very  little  notice  of  Cromwell  personally,  down  tatflc 
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period  of  the  usurper^s  death.  For  what  purpose  this  is  given  as 
a  separate  and  preliminary  morceau  in  a  work  entitled  **  Memmrs 
of  the  Protector,**  '&c.  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive,  the  more  es- 
pecially that  in  the  separate  and  larger  portion  of  the  work 
in  which  the  author  appears  to  apply  himself  to  his  proper 
subject,  the  public  transactions  are  not  only  glanced  at  again, 
but  fully  resumed,  and  the  very  same  passages  and  quotations 
in  many  instances  repeated.  It  was  imposable,  indeed,  to 
write  about' Cvomwell  at  all  without  including  in  great  part 
the  liistory  of -the  period  in  which  he  lived ;  but  this  conader- 
ation  ought  toi  hatre-kdthe  author  to  reject  a  distinction 
#faich  wai^  i2ii|!i0Sslbie,  not  to  commit  a  repetition  which  is  felt  to 
be  intolerftbtei  fireil  the  prriiminary  and  public  history,  how- 
ever,  i&  given  after  a  very  strange  faduon,  and  consists  of  paral- 
lA  pasi^ges  froni  Bushworth,  Clarendon,  May,  Whitelock,  &c. 
aM  heaped  ti^gether,  without  order  or  arrangement,  and  in  most 
instances,  without  a  snngle  reflection  from  the  compiler,  to  bind 
together  the  jarring  materials.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  lu- 
^crcms  atid  wearisome  effect  of  this  mode  of  compilation,  great 
as  ah-e  the  merits  of  many  of  the  narrators,  and  fresh  and  forcible 
93  are  the  details  which  drop  from  the  pens  of  the  actors  in 
those  memorable  transactions.  But  nothmg  can  atone  for  the 
want  of  symmetry  and  order ;  and  the  same  writers  whom  it 
would  be  pleasing  to  follow  in  the  easy  copiousness  of  their  own 
narratives,  become  tiresome  and  almost  unintelligible  when  dislo« 
cated  and  broken  down  to  serve  for  this  compilation  of  Mr. 
Crom  weirs. 

But  leaving  the  literary  merits  of  the  work  before  us,  we  shall 
proceed  to  take  a  hasty  view  of  its  subject,  and,  our  object  being 
merely  a  sketch,  shall  so  far  follow  the  author  as  to  begin  by 
some  imperfect  notice  of  the  political  character  of  the  times  in 
which  Cromwell  lived,  and  of  the  causes,  more  or  less  imme- 
diate, which  led  to  the  tritiisactions  in  which  he  took  so  conspi. 
cuous  a  part,  and  with  reference  to  which  his  character  is  chidy 
to  be  determined. 

In  what  manner  that  spirit  arose  in  England,  which,  after  an 
undaunted  collision  with  the  monarch,  while  in  the  unbroken 
maiesty  of  his  power,  gradually  sapped  its  deepest  foundations, 
and  finally  reached  the  awful  consummation  of  regicide,  there 
seems  to  be  some  difKcuIty  in  explaining.  The  most  sagacious 
statesmen  of  the  period,  were  divided  m  their  opinions  on  the 
subject.  '  Lord  Clarendon  alludes  to  a  hypothesis  prevalent  in 
™  tiJne^althoo^h  he  intimates  his  disapprobation  of  it— -which 
'tra<^'th^  beginnings  of  disorder  as  far  back  as  the  age  of  Eliza- 
bisdl.  ^'  Tbe^ms  of  the  appalling  ruin  which  ensued^  had  lurked, 
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itwa8thou|^t,f<»raloiigpenodintheimtioiuUmiiid;  iu»r€(Aild 
Uie  eye-witnesses  of  the  disorders  believe  that  j^ny  tbi^g  sq  stupeni 
dous  in  guilt  and  misery  could  be  the  casuaLproduct  of  a  few 
angry  sessions  of  parliament.  It  did  not  accord  yniti  thor 
notions  of  the  relation  betwixt  cause  and  ejfect,  to  suppose  that 
^e  slight  irritation  produced  by  the  conflicts  betwi^^t  prercga. 
live  and  privilege,  which  signalized  the  early  administratum  of 
Charles  i.  should  have  led  to  the  burning  fever  that  endued,  « 
could  account  for  the  melancholy  frenzy^  wbich»  fixing  it&ceotnl 
station  in  the  House  of  Commons,  diffused  itself  like  a  pestitence 
over  the  huid*  They  imagined,  and  not  without  apparent  rea< 
son,  tliat  the  storm  )vhich  first  discharged  its  withering  drop 
upon  the  region  of  prerogative,  and  then  burst  in  fatal  thundeis 
over  the  universal  pn vileges  of  the  nation,  must  have  been  gather. 
iiig  its  destructive  matter  for  a  longperiod-^and  that  its  prepaia. 
tions  had  commenced  long  before  its  terrors  weire  descried.  Soth 
royalists  and  republicans  joined  in  this  hypothesi&^^the  one  be. 
cause  they  were  gratified  by  thinking  that  they  had  not  been  over* 
come  by  a  mere  passing  exhalation  of  popular  zeal,  but  owed  thdr 
ruin  to  a  power  which  time  had  nufsed  to  resistless  maturity :  the 
other  because  thev  were  glad  to  be  accounted  the  instruments 
of  a  system  which  could  challenge  a  higher  origin  than  tber 
own  selfish  ambition,  and  issuing  from  the  recesses  of  an  age 
even  then  advanced  to  ancestral  honours,  ,had  about  it  the  ma- 
jestic bearing  which  belongs  to  antiquity. 

The  real  origin  of  popular  commotions,  and  indeed  of  all 
violent  transitions  in  pubhc  feeUng,  is  diflk^ult  to  be  ascertained 
even  in  those  stages  of  sodety  in  which  the  intercourse  is  most 
unsliackled,  and  the  play,  so  to  speak  of  the  national  pas- 
sions, most  distincdy  unveiled.  The  very  emphatic  specifica- 
tion of  the  causes  of  any  memorable  impulse  which  the  puhlic 
mind  may  appear  to  have  received,  is  a  pi  oof  cmly  of  super* 
abundant  temerity.  It  is  asserted  by  a  philosophical  writer  ot' 
^reat  eminence,  that  the  policy  of  mpnarchs  cannot  be  antici- 
pated upon  any  principles  of  reasoning,  but  that  the  coui*se  to  be 
followed  in  any  given  circumstances  by  a  republic,  may  in  geo^ 
ral  be  predicted,  because  while  the  will  of  a  single  person  is  ca* 
pricious,  that  of  a  multitude  will  be  controlled  by  some  &^ 
ma^m$,  however  salient  and  irregular  the  particles  of  which  it 
is  composed.  The  reflection  is  just,  as  applied  to  the  ordinary 
movements  of  the  popular  mind;— -taken  as  descriptive  of  its 
sudden  transitions,  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious.  The  ordi« 
nary  events  of  the  political  world  follow  the  slow  msfch  « 
judgment,  or  creep  through  the  lazy  channel  of  routine,  b"t 
the  more  brilliant  phenomena  which  break  the  taaie  continuity 
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of  the  series,  obey  the  tremulous  impulses^  and  own  the  electric 
movements  of  passion.  When  the  pas^ons  come  into  full  and 
vigorous  play,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  seek  the  external  occasion 
commensurate  to  the  depth  and  energy  of  the  inward  affection, 
or  question  the  dusty  leaves  of  the  chronologist  for  the  progress^ 
of  that  magnificent  delirium,  which  has  its  burth  and  its  being  in 
the  recesses  of  the  human  spirit.  The  accustomed  relations 
betwixt  cause  and  effect  are  dissolved—and  instead  of  the  deli^ 
berate  progression  which  denotes  the  stillness  of  ordinary  seasons, 
the  mightier  destinies  of  empire  are  wrought  out  in  tempests 
which  rock  it  to  its  foundations.  It  is  thus  impossible,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  to  assign  with  minute  precision  the  sources, 
of  the  strange  passions  which  of  a  sudden  take  possession  of 
the  multitude:  and  this  was  remarkably  the  case  with  the 
English  revolution,  which  began  with  the  virtual  dethronement 
of  the  first  Charles,  and  the  elevation  of  popular  power  over 
the  ruins  of  royalty,  even  before  it  had  mustered  the  bad  reso- 
lution to  shed  the  monarches  innocent  blood. 

But,  although  in  all  great  revolptions,  many  of  the  secret 
springs  must  for  ever  elude  our  search,  there  is  something 
aisp  which  we  can  detect  and  explain— ^although  much  is  due 
to  the  irregular  impulses  of  passion,  the  more  equable  opera- 
tions  of  reason  and  policy  are  not  wholly  excluded.  It  is  with 
thpse  alone  that  history  deals-— and  it  is  only  with  their  aid  that 
ahe  can  present  even  her  imperfect,  and,  it  may  be,  after  all,  fal- 
lacious rejM^s.  , 

In  ccxisidering  the  conduct  of  the  English  people  at  this  me- 
morable period,  it  is  material  to  recollect,  that  the  traces  of  a  free 
constitution,  which  had  been  the  common  inheritance  of  the  Go- 
thic nations,  had  never  been  wholly  obliterated  from  the  fabric  of 
the  English  government.  Various  accidents  had  contributed  to 
suppress  thein  throughout  the  other  states  of  Europe,  and  even 
to  wear  out  all  remembrance  of  their  ancient  franchises,  from  the 
minds  of  the  people— a  combination  of  circumstances,  perhaps 
equally  fortuitous,  had  enabled  the  people  of  this  island,  in  all 
their  struggles  with  power,  to  hold  fast,  and  to  save  the  wreck  at 
least  of  their  ancient  institutions.  Whether  the  soil  of  English 
manners  and  habits  was  more  propitious  to  the  growth  of 
freedom,  it  might  be  presumptuous  perhaps  to  determine— but, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  storms  which  in  other  regions  unrooted,  and 
laid  it  prostrate,  in  England  served  only  by.  their  agitations  to 
work  it  deeper  into  the  earth.  The  tenacity  of  the  English 
spirit  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  its  qualities; 
and  has  beqn  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  political  history 
of  the  nation.     It  doe^  not  in  general  moupt  so  high,  perhaps. 
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in  quest  of  the  genius  of  liberty,  as  some  nations,  both  ancieiit 
and  modern,  have  adventured  to  do  with  very  doubtful  sue- 
cess— «but  it  takes  its  aim  from  a  less  elevated  and  more  practi- 
cable level,  and  the  advantage  once  gained,  never  escapes  from 
its  grasp.  The  concession  once  exacted  might  be  violatid, 
but  never  could  be  recalled— the  charter  of  freedom  might  be 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  hand  of  power,  but  the  shreds,  as  thej 
were  scattered  by  its  breath,  only  dispersed  over  the  land  the 
spirit  of  unquietness.  It  was  the  g[ooa  fortune  or  the  sagacity 
of  this  people  also  that  even  in  their  earliest  political  struggles 
they  du*ected  their  sum  against  the  very  strength  and  centre 
of  irregular  power.  In  the  institution  of* trial  by  jurv,  thev  laid 
open  by  one  l)old  excavation  the  great  channel  through  whiai  the 
stream  of  liberty  pursues  its  course-*and  often  as  the  cunent 
was  stopped  or  diverted  by  the  artifices  of  succeeding  hm)- 
narchs,  the  strongest  of  them  was  never  able  effectually  to  sup- 
press the  marks  of  its  progress.  The  canals  might  be  Im  empQf 
— the  reservoirs  neglected  and  impure— and  the  sterility  of  the 
adjoining  scene  mi^t  attest  the  aosence  of  the  ancient  and  heal* 
thy  irrigation — but  the  fountain  of  freedom  had  been  too  sotdlj 
constructed,  and  the  chief  conduits  too  deeply  traced  over  the 
bosom  of  the  land,  to  permit  their  entire  obliteration. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  first  foundations  of  Eng- 
lish liberty  were  laid  in  very  singular  circumstances.  The 
great  charter  extorted  by  the  barons,  with  a  view  only  to 
the  consolidation  of  their  own  subordinate  tyrannies,  and  ^i- 
pressly  recognising  the  distinction  betwixt  freemen  and  thralls 
—exhibits  the  sin^lar  phenomenon  of  the  stem  assertion 
of  the  principles  of  Bberty  in  the  presence  of  the  most  degrading 
servitude.  But  this  charter  so  obtained,  did  acknowledge  the 
status,  and  define  the  privileges  oi  JrMtmen^  and  thus  created 
a  constitutional  guarantee  of  life  and  projperty.  The  m- 
tion  had  something  more  substantial  and  UKure  effective  to  ap- 
peal to  in  support  of  its  rights,  than  the  subtleties  of  abstract 
reasoning;  liberty  vouched  by  a  solemn  contract,  and  guaranteed 
by  the  sanctity  of  a  charter,  now  descended  with  the  reg«ltf"J 
of  an  inheritance.  Philosophers  who  are  accustomied  to  considtf 
questions  of  right  only  in  the  abstract,  may  smile  periurps^ 
the  simplicity  which  takes,  by  deed  of  gift,  that  freedom  of  which 
nature^  they  say,  has  made  the  tenure  eternal ;  but  he  wh« 
wishes  to  rear  the  structure  of  a  free  constitution  with  secun^»  I 
will  endeavour  to  strike  its  foundations  deep  in  the  hearts  and 
habits  of  the  people.  The  successful  vindication  of  constitotional 
rights  was  on  all  subsequent  occasions  promoted  by  the  notion 
*  that  nothing  more  was  demanded  than  tne  ancient,  acknowlcdfr 
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ed,  and  undoubted  liberties  of  Englishmen-^-that  the  nation  was 
struggling  as  for  its  inheritance,  which  had  been  ravished  from 
it-«^that  the  people  were  not  offering  a  claim  of  doubtful 
origin  or  of  modem  date,  but  asserting  the  franchises  trans- 
mitted to  them  from  their  fathers,  and  which  it  was  as  much 
a  duty  to  vindicate,  a&>  to  repel  violation  from  their  sepul* 
chres.  There  is  a  mysterious  charm  in  this  unbroken  con- 
tinuity of  right  from  generation  to  generation,  of  which 
the  abstract  theorist  tak<es  no  account— a  charm  that  runi 
along  the  golden  line  of  human  sympathy  and  reverence,  and 
elevates  the  enjoyments  of  the  living,  by  associating  them  to 
the  virtues  of  the  departed,--^  current  of  life  and  energy  that- 
far  removed  from  the  ken  of  vulgar  speculation,-*plays  unceas** 
ingly  in  the  depths  of  the  imagination  and  the  heart. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  however,  that  this  ancient  and 
habitual  regard  for  liberty  would,  so  far  from  impelling  the  En- 
glish to  the  excesses  of  which  they  were  guilty  at  the  period  ci 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  have  kept  mem  within  moderate 
bounds  in  all  their  proc^ings,  and  ensured  their  content- 
ment so  soon  as  any'  occasional  abuses  had  been,  redressed, 
or  disavowed.  They  might  easily  be  supposed  t^nacipusi  of 
their  acknowledged  rights— but  are  not  so  readily  to  be  im- 
agined zealous  of  change  and  intent  upon  innovation.  The 
pride  of  ancient  and  honourable  inhentance  has  a  tendency 
to  curb  the  immoderate  zeal  for  new  acquisition— the  le- 
gitimate heirs  of  chartered  rights,  it  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, would  have  been  the  last  to  embark  in  a  penlous  ad- 
venture  in  quest  of  new  possessions,  through  regions  yet  unex- 
plored. The  wretch  just  escaped  from  the  prison  house  of 
slavery  may  be  struck  to  blindness  by  the  sudden  and  fervid  il- 
lumination poured  upon  his  fflght-— but  he  who  has  long  walked 
under  themild  and  cheerful  influence  of  a  mixed  constitution,  might 
be  expected  to  endure  unhurt  the  utmost  effulgence  of  liberal  spe- 
culation. The  old  and  rooted  affection,  therefore,  which  the 
English  had  indulged  for  their  civil  liberties,  might  account  for 
an  undaunted  resistance  to  every  encroachment— 4)ut  will  hardly 
explain  the  unwonted  transports  with  which  they  were  seized  at 
this  period,  and  which,  from  the  sober  and  considerate  defenders 
of  a  mixed  monarchy,  transformed  them  into  the  passionate  and 
fanatical  champions  of  the  purest,  and  therefore  the  wildest  de- 
mocracy. 

It  has  been  urged,  indeed,  that  the  reiterated  invasion  of  their 
rights  by  their  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Stewart,  and  the  habi- 
tual insmcerity  with  which  their  complaints  were  answered,  are 
sufficient  in  a  greitt  measure  to  aecount  for  the  ungovernable 
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nveraion  to  monarchy  with  which  the  people  became  a^ct. 
ed.  Nor  is  it  possible  altqgether  to  dispute  the  pmvoca&ai 
given  b;  the  monarchs  ia  the  first  instance,  even  by  Claries  I 
himself,  from  whose  person  and  kingly  state  so  severe  a  retiibu. 
tion  wa3  exacted.  Illegal  levies  of  money-i^severe  zfA  unjust 
4ecrees  by  arbitrary  courts«*violations  of  the  privileges  of  th^ 
lower  House  of  ParUamen1>— and,  not  the  least  of  all  perbaps,  isw 
pertinent  tamperin^s  with  the  forms  of  reli^pn,  andtheri^teof 
conscience,  into  which  the  king  was  seduced  by  the  rash  pedant* 
ry  of  ,an  ecclesiastic,  who  proved  the  chief,  as  he  was  the  bUl 
and  bigoted  instrument  of  his  fall-r-such  were  the  grievances  of 
which  the  nation  in  the  first  instance  complained,  and  of  vbich 
the  monarch  had  not  the  firmness  to  concede  the  swift  and  sea- 
sonable redress.  It  was  not  the  amomU  of  the  illegal  levies  de- 
manded—it was  not  the  number  of  the  penalties  awarded  by  the 
Star  Chamber  and  High  Copamission,— -it  was  not  the  inno- 
cence or  popularity  alone  of  the  imprisoned  coipm^mers  that 
wakened  the  apprehensioi^  aQd  stirred  the  resentment  of  a  je$i' 
lous  naUpn,<n— it  was  the  principle  which  alarmed  sff^  inSasi' 
ed  them— -it  was  the  mepace  of  a  systdfk  which  to  |hem  seood 
more  terrible  in  its  germ  than  the  most  stupendous  but  isolated 
crim^  in  its  in^turity .  They  took  their  stand  accordingly  in  the 
person  of  the  meniorable  Hampden,  upon  the  narrowest  Wr 
ginable  pqint  of  which  the  resplute  assertion  w^arp,  to  supei&i^ 
minds,  an  aspect  more  sc^rdid  than  patriotic ;  but  a  wiseio^l^^ 
pointed  to  it  as  the  rock  on  which  the  defences  of  constitutioiul 
liberty  could  best  be  planted,.  They  covered  with  the  ^W  of  th« 
law  ih^ property  of  tne  subject,  well  knowing  that  however  deli- 
cate ^nd  curious  m^y  be  the  higher  parts  of  the  machine;  of  & 
free  constitution,  it  is  to  this  seemingly  coarse  weight  ^hicb  pbjs 
belpw^  that  all  its  movements  ^e  ultimately  referable.  Sok 
their  pplicy  ivas  justified  by  prindple,  and  has  been  approved 
by  experience;  but  even  after  making  every  allowaooe  for  the 
distrust  produced  by  the  not  unnatural  aversion  of  Clwrte 
to  cpncur  in  realizing  a  mixed  constitutiqn,  of  which,  although 
die  outline  had  been  sketched  by  antiquity,  yet  the  filling  up  «>$ 
to  be  entirely  at  the  present  arid  visible  expence  c^  his  own  «- 
{)Uted  powers,--— we  are  not  aware  that  an  account  altogether  sa- 
tisfactory has  been  rendered  of  those  ebullitions  of  popiuarfrenij 
winch  avenged  the  opposition  pf  the  prince,  in  his  blood,  and  re- 
quited the  imputed  sins  of  the  monarch  by  the  dissoluUonof  the 
mcm^rchy.  Other  causes  of  a  more  general  nature  must  also  be 
.  taken  into  account. 

The  minds  of  men  had  undoubtedly  undergone  a  very  ff^ 
^ange  by  the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  religion.   Whether 
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tlu3  memoiMe  event  was  itself  but  the  indication,  and  one  of 
tb9  consequ^tices  of  9ox|ie  mysterious  proeess  conducted  in 
the  recesses  of  society,  or  was  the  insulated  achievement  of  a 
few  intrepid  spirits  destined  to  quicken  the  sluggish  progression 
of  the  species,  we  do  not  at  pjresent  inquiie,  ^uiough  we  con. 
fess  we  lean  to  the  opinion,  Uiat  the  mighty  movements  of  this 
kind  are  in  general  the  work  rather  of  some  gifted  mind  stand. 
ing  forth  from  the  ordinary  level  of  society,  than  the  result  of  any 
diifuaed  and  recuperative  vigour  inherent  in  the  gjeneral  mass. 
But  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  on  this  pomt,  we  need 
not  hesitate  to  oflSrm  that  the  secret  disclosed  by  the  success  of 
the  Reformation  stirred  the  spirit  of  all  Europe  with  emotions 
unfelt  before,  and  generated  the  conception  of  imdertakings  un. 
imagined  by  the  human  mind  during  centuries  of  abasement. 
The  fact  that  the  world  had  been  lon^  abused  by  a  system  of 
delydon,  of  which  the  paramount  and  infallible  power  to  whom 
it  had  been  the  custom  of  many  succeeding  centuries  to  bow  with 
reverential  awe,  was  the  spring  and  source,  had  been  es- 
tablished by  the  triumph  of  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers 
The  infallible  head  of  ft  blind  and  debasing  superstition,  which 
had  subordinated  all  human  institutions  to  its  guilty  supremacy, 
had  been  pierced  with  the  shafts  of  reason  and  of  truth ;  and 
sodet  J  felt  the  shock  in  each  quivering  limb.  The  settled  con- 
victims,  the  prejudices,  the  uaa^  of  ages  had  been  swept  away 
•^aad  the  intrepid  scepticism  which  bad  overthrown  the  towering 
usurpfitions  that  had  so  long  veiled  theniselves  under  the  sanc- 
tity of  divine  authority,  had  no  scruple  in  dealing  with  the  mere 
earth-born  abuses  of  power,  expoiied  as  they  were  in  all  the  fami- 
liarity of  their  human  origin^  mid  ^f  their  sordid  and  worldly 
destination. 

The  suocess  of  the  Reformation,  b^si^es  the  example  which  it 
presented  of  imposture  overthrown  by  reaspn,  had  also  specific 
acoompanimenta  which  impartal  strength  and  duration  to  its  tri- 
umphs. The  Scriptures,  rigorously  ^ed  to  vulgar  perusal  by 
the  policy  of  the  Romish  church,  vf&^e  now  opened  to  the  de- 
vout contemplation  of  the  people;  and  tlie  study  of  them, 
so  long  forbidden,  was  not  only  perputted,  but  enjoined  ua 
one  of  the  most  sacred  of  duties  by  the  reformed  faith,  It 
has  been  asserted  by  Rousseau,  that  the  sacred  volume  is 
propitious  to  the  claims  of  despoti^uiy  and  that  every  true 
Christian  is  by  principle  a  slave.  Tlu§  is  the  mere  pertness 
of  unbelief^— the  inconsiderate  bitterness  of  angry  scepticism. 
The  gospel  of  peace  does  not  indeed  inculcate  the  doctrine  of 
rebellion  *,  and  it  reckons  not  the  energy  of  massacre  and  pro- 
scription  as  the  sublime  of  hunum  virtue.    It  inculcates  the 
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paramount  duty  of  mutual  forbearance,  meekness,  and  modea. 
tion ;  but  it  is  a  palti^  libel  to  assert  that  the  sacred  volume, 
which  breathes  the  deepest  spirit  of  humanity,  can  give  its 
sanction  to  despotism,  which  roots  out  all  gm&tMs  and  hu- 
mane  sentiments  from  the  heart-  That  divine  code,  irhiA 
nre-eminently  inculcates  the  virtue  of  justice,  can  nattr  sane 
Son  an  order  of  things  by  which  aU  justice  is  s&ptfteded  in 
the  annihilation  of  every  right;  nor  whUa  it  exacts  ftepaetice 
of  mercy  here,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  fcwj^flitf^fttoe. 
after,  can  it  favour  the  existence  of  a  system  wlrielWBttn- 
miishes  every  charity  in  the  Iweast  of  the  opp^asor,  tt^  ewy 
Hope  in  that  of  the  oppressed.  '  ,  .i'    'fJto. 

The  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  therefore,'  must  >tav^  ^ 
moted  the  spint  of  liberty;  and  akin  to  this,  it  gave'  ^i-poirar- 
ful  impulse  to  thct  of  free  inquiry.  The  langaages^f  an- 
tiquity  were  studied  with  intense  application,  on  acodttntrf 
the  aid  which  a  knowledge  of  them  afforded  in  the  interptta. 
tion  of  the  sacred  volume;  and  the  zefel  which  {aetynt first 
created,  was  rewarded  by  the  collateral  advantage  rf  »  fc 
miliarity  with  the  generous  sentiments* of  the  great  gathers 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Men  of  a  fervid  and  l<«y  srarit  were 
profoundly  attracted  to  the  mass  of  kindred  genius  developed 
m  these  immortal  compositions,  and  contracted  a  deep  ai 
miration  of  the  institutions  which  had  gcner^^d  the  sfflpa* 
iiiff  virtue  of  which  the  models  were  presented  t<»  them^afeevffy 
turn  of  their  progress  over  the  enchanted  ground  of  atitiqmly. 
The  Gothio  institutions  of  their  own  country,  ^dtfaot^  eo^ 
cealing  within  them  a  measure  of  vigour  and  of  wisdcmi,  of-wtodi 
events  had  not  yet  permitted  the  development,  suffered  dealj 
in  the  comparison— and  were  without  compunction  confflgned  to 
ruin  by  the  temerity  of  inexperienced  and  giddy  speculation. 

The  elements  of  strife  and  confusion  which  were  thus  at  work 
below,  were  not  at  first  visible  to  the  courtiers  of  the  unh^y 
Charles.  They  despised  the  secret  worshippers  of  republicamsm, 
because  of  the  smallness  of  their  numbers ;  they  contemned  stiJl 
more  the  subtle  fire  of  religious  fanaticism,  which  had  runitscourse 
through  the  bosom  of  the  land,  and  had  akeady  blasted  despoUam 
at  its  very  roots  in  popular  reverence  and  awe.  A  crisis  was  tous 
prepared,  which  nothing  could  avert,  but  the  most  un^nnhK 
firmness  and  unspotted  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  momA^ 
liis  a:dvisers ;  but  it  is  im^sible  to  peruse  Ae-  histo^  of ^ 
times  without  feeUng  that  the  great  quahtieswei^wkWiB8><«ft 
SV^  impiricnisly  ^dtoati^;  and  that  Sf-Ae  pgj^ 
*'Oe}!:^lii  the^riss^^  eitii%uiA^  all  sjrmpiitiiy  ^itA^their^ 
f^  enormity  of  <thfeir  bffencfe^,  it  was  the  peirrersi*  paBcfrf 
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^^  the  unhappy  prinoe  to  put  them  to  a  certain  degfee  in  the  right 
.,,. .  at  th«  begiiining ;  and  to  insure  for  himself  some  share  of  that 
blame  which  attaches  to  this  period  of  history,  and  of  which  his 
enemies  in  the  sequel  relieved,  but  could  not  altogether  remove 
from  him,  the  burden. 

That  system  of  anti*national  policy  which  planted  so  deeply 
the  seeds  of  discontent,  was  not  indeed  the  invention  of  the  First 
Charles,  but  had  been  left  a  fatal  legacy  to  him  by  his  immediate 
predecessor.      James  I.  had,  durmg   the  greater  part  of  his 
reign,  pursued  a  line  of  policy  which  accorded  ill  with  the  senti« 
ments  of  the  nation.  The  hasty  pacification  with  Spain,  which  sig- 
nalized the  commencement  of  his  administration — ^his  subse- 
quent and  unvarying  partiality  towards  a  power  odious  beyond 
ev^ry  other  to  the  political  and  reli^ous  feelings  of  the  nation-— 
his  mysterious  dealings  with  the  Pope  and  his  undisguised  pro- 
tection of  Roman  Catholics  in  England — ^his  contempt  of  the 
Dutch,  with  whom  the  EngUsh  considered  themselves  as  essen- 
tially confederated  for  the  preservation  of  liberty  and  religion-— 
his  ungracious  endeavours  to  restore  to  the  church  of  England 
the   superb  pageantry  of  the  Popish  ritual;   upon  these  and 
other  points  of  delicacy  and  importance,  the  re^  pecuUarities 
of  the  monarch  found  no  symp9.thy  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
nation.      A  prying,  jealous,  undaunted  spirit,  began  at  the 
same  time  to  unfold  itself  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
arbitrary  monarch,  stunned  by  the  novel  impertinence  of  free- 
dom, proceeded  to  alence   its  voice  by  the  naked  energy  of 
prerogative.      Parliaments   were  convened  only  to  vote  sup- 
plies, and  then  to  be  hastily  dissolved  ;-<— nor  was  their  infant 
enthusiasm  allowed  to  trespass  with  impunity  beyond  the  or- 
dinary   limits   of  mute   submis^on.      But   it   was   not   thus 
to  be   tamed ;  and  the   necessities  of  the   monarch,  ,  together 
with  the  irrepressible  turbulence  of  his  parliaments,  led  him 
to  hfi^ve  recourse  to  the  most  illegal   expedients  for  raising 
money    without  their    interposition.      The  consequence   was, 
that  this  misguided  prince  left  to  his  successor  a  large  inheri- 
tance of  popular  discontent,  which  only  the  clearest  demeanour 
in  the  conduct  of  the  royal  functions  could  have  appeased.-- >It 
was  Angularly  unfortunate  indeed,  that  th^  first  glance  which  the 
awak^ed  spirit  of  the  nation  cast  upon  the  summits  of  earthly 
power^  should  have  witnessed  the  pedantic  imbecility  of  James 
upon  the  throne. 

The  unhappy  Charles  did  nothing  to  allay  the  ferment  already 
begun.  He  wished  to  replace  the  House  of  Commons  in 
its  ancient  and  convenient  insignificance,  and  could  endure 
from  it  no  other  language^  but  that  of  humility   and  sup- 
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plication,  lie  summoned  and  dissolved  pttrliaments,  by  an 
exercise  of  constitutional  power,  so  capridoud,  that  his  r^t- 
ed  and  abortive  experiments  of  constitutional  government,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  only  for  the  purpose  of  disoemiDg,  by 
the  frequent  collision  of  all  its  elements,  whether  the  tiation  could 
furnish  enough  of  servility  for  the  purposes  of  his  administration. 
He  countenanced  the  very  worst  abuses  of  judicial  tyranny,  of 
which  the  punishments  of  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Baxter,  by 
the  Star  Chamber  will  ever  remain  examples  Then  came  the 
system  of  forced  loans — ^the  seizure  of  the  bullion  at  the  rtint- 
the  rebellion  and  invasion  of  the  Scots— and  the  fetal  meeting  of 
the  Long  parliament,  with  its  endless  train  of  miseries. 

It  has  been  urged  in  defence  of  Charles,  that  his  misfor- 
tunes arose  not  so  much  from  his  faults  as  from  his  destiny: 
that  he  only  endeavoured  to  preserve  for  himself  and  for  the 
monarchy,  the  prerogatives  which  had  been  interwoven  with  its 
very  being ;  and  that  to  have  tamely  surrendered  them  on  the 
first  summons  of  popular  daring,  would  have  betrayed  a  spirit 
little  becoming  a  great  prince.     The  merits  of  governments,  it 
is  added,  are  not  in  any  case  to  be  tried  by  abstract  principles; 
custom  will  soften  and  even  sanctify  much  which  may  displease 
the  eye  of  a  pedant,  and  time  will  wear  down  the  asperities  even 
of  arbitrary  power,  so  as  to  render  all  that  remains,  ratner  offensive 
to  the  imagination,  than  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.   Id 
our  estimate  of  the  personal  merit  or  demerit  of  a  sovereign,  more- 
over, we  ought,  in  justice,  to  consider  only  the  tenor  of  his  conduct} 
not  the  quality  of  his  inheritance,  which,  although  it  may  ori^nally 
have  been  acquired  in  guilt,  may  yet  be  possessed  in  nKxlera- 
tion.     Charles  might  well  consider  himself  as  the  trustee  only, 
and  of  course  the  appointed  guardian  of  the  prerogatives  which 
rebellion  was  preparing  to  wrest  from  his  grasp— looking  back  to 
the  long  line  of  his  royal  ancestors,  and  forward  to  the  expected 
succession  of  his  progeny,  he  might  think  that  lie  could  give  up 
nothing  without  insult  to  the  one  and  treason  to  the  other.    As 
the  mere  administrator  of  the  powers  of  the  monarchy,  he  ffli^"^ 
justly  conceive  that  he  had  no  right  to  trench  upon  its  int^ty, 
and  that  he  could  not,  without  irtfamy,  transmit  a  broken  sctptre 
to  fiis  posterity.  It  was  his  duty  indeed  to  sway  it  in  jiMice  atid  iJJ 
mercy;  but  here  all  personal  claim  upon  him  terminated;  nor  coulo 
he,  withoutdishonouringhimself,  consent  to  bend  it  before  t^^^^^ 
of  popular  will.    As  the  trustee  of  a  splendid  mon8Crchy,'fo*^^<'^ 
in  the  darkness  of  remote  ages,  and  built  up  by  the  cotii^^  ^^^ 
cdtlduet  of  a  succession  of  heroes,  he  was  not  entitle  topdt  his 
royal  hand  to  thfe  dismemberment  t)f  so  much  magnificence;  "^^ 
AS  a  prince  and  as  a  man,  was  required  to  bear  the  unsuF 
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dem  high  above  th^  waves  of  popular  encroachih^nt ;  to  drop  it 
but  with  the  last  breath  of  expiring  loyalty ;  and  to  nesist  till  the 
monarch  and  the  monarchy,  if  it  should  so  please  Providence, 
should  be  engulphed  in  one^  common  destruction. 

It  has  beeii  contended,  on.  the  other  hand,  that  many  of 
the  prerogatives  which  Charles  claimed,  and  of  which  he 
personally  exemplified  the  mischievous  application,  were  al- 
together incompatible  with  any  degree  of  freedom,  and  stand 
therefore  proscribed  by  the  voice  of  reason.  The  doctrine, 
that  a  parliament  is  assembled  only  for  obedience— a  doctrine 
practically  intimated  by  all  the  earlier  measures  of  his  reign,  and 
whicb  was  modified  only  when  the  menadn^  front  of  discontent 
left  no  ch6ice««is  the  doctrine  of  pure  despotism,  and  if  it  may  in  J 
nocently  find  refuge  in  the  breast  of  a  monarch,  must  inevitably 
prodi^ce  either  remonstrance  or  despair  in  the  minds  of  his  people. 
The  mere  possession  of  power,  it  is  added,  no  more  confers  a 
moral  right,  than  it  affords  an  adequate  phyacal  guarantee  of  its 
perpetuity :  and  if  Charles  was  justifiable  in  retaining  the  prero- 
gatives which  his  ancestors  had  grasped  by  violence,  his  apologists 
must,  in  consistency,  admit  that  the  people  were  no  less  justifia- 
ble in  reclaiming  by  their  constitutional  exertions  the  privileges 
of  which  they  had  been  despoiled.  If  it  be  excusable  and  evert 
laudable  in  the  prince  to  struggle  to  withhold  what  the  people 
have  a  right  to  reclaim,  the  inevitable  collision  of  these  opposite 
rights  must  be  the  signal  of  anarchy  and  blood ;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  right  of  the  monarch  to  retain  the  dangerous 
powers  which  fraud  and  violence  may  have  long  since  acquired  be 
exclusive  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  remonstrate,  there  remains 
not  a  ray  of  hope  for  humanity.  We  must  have  some  other  prin- 
ciple than  the  pure  obstinacy  of  possession  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  frenzied  alacrity  of  invasion  on  the  other,  to  guide  us,  or  we 
proclaim  universal  war  in  the  bosom  of  states,  and  light  the  torch 
of  civil  discord  never  to  be  extinguished.  It  may  be  the  misfor- 
tune rather  than  the  crime  of  a  monarch,  that  he  has  not  larger 
views  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  eminence  of  his  station, 
than  those  whicb  his  apolo^ts  have  hastily  ascribed  to  Charles^ 
but  the  welfare  of  society  exacts  from  him  a  higher  mea* 
stire  of  excellence,  and  requires  ^hat  he  should,  from  the  sum- 
mits of  existence,  look  with  a  more  comprehensive  survey  on 
his  august  duties  and  relations. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  advocates  of  Charles  about  the 
faithlessness  and  insincerity  of  the  parliament  in  first  plung- 
ing hiTU  into  a  war  with  Spain,  and  then  deserting  him  in  the 
struggle  by  a  niggardly  provision,  or  an  absolute  refusal  of  the 
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necessary  supplies— «Ad  it  has  been  inferred  from  tlu9  po&cy, 
that  there  was  even  in  the  commencement  of  the  monarch's 
reign,  a  secret  determination  formed  for  his  undoing.  We  can- 
not,  we  confess,  accede  to  this  theory,  which  ascribes  a  depth 
and  reach  of  purpose  very  unusual  in  sudfi  tnmsactiont— a  pros- 
pective  alacritv  of  rebellion  and  blood,  alike  distant  from  the 
capacities  of  toe  ordinary  actors  on  the  stage  of  politics,  and  ud- 
smted  to  the  known  characters  of  many  of  the  earliest  and  most 
strenuous  claimants  of  a  redress  of  grieyances.  For  it  is  a  remark. 
able  circumstance,  that  in  some  of  die  earliest  parliaments  con- 
vened  by  Charles,  there  were  members  in  opposition  to  hisgo- 
Yernmenfr— StraflEbrdjthenSir  Thomas  Wentworth,  for  exampl«,- 
who  afterwards  distinguished  themselves  by  a  support  moie  ab- 
solute than  prudent,  of  his  policy-- <ana  many  others,  who^ 
although  they  did  not  signalize  tiiemselves  by  «o  free  a  ooa- 
vennon  to  the  maxims  of  prerogative,  yet  evinced  in  the  sequel, 
that  their  secret  prayers  had  been  offered  up  for  any  thing  but 
the  terrible  despotism  of  the  commonwealth. 

We  are  far,  therefore,  from  suppoang  that  the  political  oj^ 
nents  of  Charleses  administration  entertained  from  the  begimuog 
the  hope  that  they  could  ultimately  dethrone  the  monarch,  and 
subvert  the  government.  It  is  seldom  that  political  combuU' 
tions  admit  of  the  exercise  of  a  great  deal  of  foresight;  and  of 
all  political  events  those  which  seem  most  excludve  of  tie  gift 
of  prophecy,  are  the  transactions  which  prepare  or  signal  the 
progress  of  civil  dissensions.  It  is  then  tiiat  the  pas^ons  bound 
rrom  object  to  object  with  a  stem  uncertainty  of  aim,  which  de- 
fies all  computation.  One  event  follows  another,  not  in  the  sure 
and  regular  sequence  which  the  understanding  loves  to  trace; 
but  emerges  abrupt  and  perturbed,  the  birth  of  irregular  exdt^ 
ment,  and  the  parent  of  unceasing  wonder.  If  the  events  can 
be  said  to  proceed  in  a  train  at  all,  it  is  a  train  upon  which  the 
immediate  actors  would  vainly  predict,  and  which  even  history, 
judmng  after  the  fact,  is  often  baffled  in  developing.  When  the 
seeds  of  civil  discord  are  once  thoroughly  sown,  the  question 
ceases  to  be  one  of  reason  or  of  policy— -it  is  no  longer  an  argu- 
ment, but  a  sentiment — and  every  concession  obtamed  by  the 
one  party  from  the  other,  is  hailed  not  for  its  own  value,  but  as 
the  means  of  the  utter  abasement  of  him  who  concedes. .  If  ^- 
rants  never  forrive  those  who  abridge  the  integrity  ot  their 
power,  neither  clo  rebels  ever  pardon  the  imbecility  which,  t^hik 
they  overcome  it,  they  despise.  The  beginnings  and  progresB  of 
civil  dissen^ons  resemble  nothing  that  is  regular  in  nature  ;- 
they  can  be  compared  only  to  the  dark  movements  of  a  temfe^ 
riven  sky,  in  which  the  masses  divide  or  close  in  fantastic  irw- 
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gularity.  The  sense  is  confounded,  and  the  intellect  stands  ap* 
palled  by  the  phenomenon-^in  the  tmiversal  consternation  the 
•stimate  of  causes  and  consequences  is  unattempted;  and  even 
the  most  considerable  of  the  agents  themselves  appear  to  be  but 
the  unconscious  instruments  of  that  terrible  movement  which 
has  been  prepared  in  the  secrecy  of  the  moral  world. 

We  are  inclined,  therefore,  to  acquit  the  leading  men  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  Cromwell  among  the  rest,  of  the  enor- 
mous and  guilty  premeditation  which  has  sometimes  been  as- 
cribed to  them  even  by  thdr  panegyrists,  and  which  is  impUed  in 
the  assertion,  that  they  were  aole  from  the  beginning  to  descry  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  final  triumph  of  their  own  bad 
cause.     We  should  be  disposed  thus  far  to  acquit  Cromwell  upon 

general  principles,  and,  looking  merely  to  the  narrow  .limits  of  the 
uman  capacity,  as  compared  with  the  stupendous  transactions  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  even  if  there  were  not  special  grounds 
afforded  ,by  the  siibsequent  history  of  his  career,  for  believing 
that  his  views  were  on^ally  far  more. moderate  than  has  been 
supposed,  and  that  his. ambition  insensibly  expanded  with  his 
unexpected  and  miraculous  success.  The  sununits  of  powers 
invidiole  at  first  to  the  obseure  adventurer,  became  successively 
displayed  in  all  their  guilty  glare,  as  he  rose  by  slow  gradations 
from  the  humble  level  in  wluch  fortune  first  cast  him ;  the  in* 
toxication  of  partial  and  unaccountable  success  expanded  his 
soul  to  the  sublime  of  future  daring  ;<— and  the  fabric  of 
usurpation,  instead  of  being  air-built,  and  hastily  reared  by  one 
audden  bound  of  imagination,  rose  in  progressive  and  measured 
magnificence  out  of  the  combination  of  minor  triumphs.  The 
soul  of  the  usurper,  at  first  prone  and  grovelling,  was  reared  by 
the  aliment  of  continued  prosperity  to  the  gigantic  stiEtture  and 
the  vaulting  ambition  that  embraced  the  world. 

Nor  is  it  irrelevant  to  this  view  of  the  subject  to  remaric,  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  was  of  such 
a  nature,  that  no  man,  however  intent  on  civil  confu^on,  could  « 
have  anticipated  so  favourable  an  occasion  for  bringing  matters  to 
an  open  rupture.  The  impeachment  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  five  distinguished  commoners,  Hollis,  Hazlerig, 
Pym,.  Hampden,  and  Stroud,  and  the  subsequent  attempt  of 
the  lung  to  seize  them,  by  coming  personally,*  and  witfi  military 
att^dfince  to  the  House  of  Commons,  was  just  one  of  those  acts 
of  fitiiity  which  is  the  proverbial  omen  of  approaching  destruo. 
tionr  Here,  was  a  manifest  wrong  connhitteda^nst  those  who, 
at  that;  v^y  mpment  panted  for  an  <™)ortupity  to  discharge 
upoh  *th|&  nnsgviided  monarch  their  hoarded  resentments,  The 
forcjl^  TOijch  jh'ad' been  unconstitutionally  employed  tp-seoMid 
vot.  tv'.  NO.  VI.  S  s 
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a  manifest  outrage  upon  their  privileges,  iqipeared  tD  them  to 
justify  an  appeal  to  force  also  on  their  parts,  and  to  sanctify 
the  array  irhich  was  instantly  made  of  the  burning  seditioB 
that  lurked  every  where  in  the  bosom  of  the  state. — With  teal 
anguish  of  heart  the  unhappy  monardi  observed  his  irrepar- 
able fault,  and  with  the  most  solemn  protestations  endeavoured 
td  recal  his  infuriated  subjects  to  a  sense  of  their  diKy— to  obli- 
vion of  the  mutual  errors  that  had  signalized  the  pa^  and  to 
the  preservation  of  the  state  from  the  storm  which  wto  ready 
fo  burst  upon  it.  But  the  fury  of  popular  nasentm^t  i;^  iin- 
placaUe,  and  their  distrust  of  the  monarch,  real  or  pr^eaded, 
stimulated  the  commons  to  the  proposal  oi  terms  which  he  could 
not  accept  without  consenting  to  his  own  dethronement 

But  while  we  animadvert  with  freedom  on  the  conduct  of 
Charles  in  his  transactions  with  the  parliament,  we  must  never 
forget  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter ;  one  of  which,  exist- 
ing  m  the  early  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  is 
so  important  as  to  demand  a  separate  explanation. 

We  must  not  imagine  the  House  of  Commons  of  that  period 
essentially  to  resemme  the  popular  branch  of  the  legisUture  of 
the  present  day.  In  exterior  form,  in  lum  and  purp^of 
constitution,  it  was  indeed  the  same;  and  the  discoveries  of 
modem  times  have  wrought  no  essential  change  on  th^  ikcoty 
cf  .  British  government ;  but  the  secret  structure  and  in^^anl 
principle  of  movement  have  been  subjected  to  the  most  profound 
intiovation.  The  House  of  Commons  has  been  slowly  advancing 
Under  the  guidance  of  experience  to  a  mature  ana  perfect  or- 
ganizatiiH),  leaving  the  exterior  frame  unchanged.  Thegreatbol- 
wark  of  British  freedon\  is  now  planted  upon  different  gTOunds» 
and  furnished  with  far  other  defences  than  those  which  it  em- 
ployed in  the  disastrous  reign  of  Charles  I. 

The  original  scheme  of  the  constitution  supposed  no  legiti- 
mate intercourse  or  means  of  reciprocal  contrd  betwixt  the 
refHresentatives  of  the  popular  interest  and  the  agents  of  the 
executive  administration.     The  exterior  Mid  direct  force  of  the 
mcHiarchy  was  alone  confided  in  for  the  preservation  of  pu^^l*^ 
ordeifi  and  the  popular  branch  of  the  lej^slature  was  not  to  isiuch 
propitiated  as  overawed.      No  provision  had  been  made  tot 
the  exercise  of  that  bland  and  reciprocal  influence  without 
been  manifest  that  the  two  rival  powers 
St.    The  monarch,  at  the  same  tan?,^*^ 
I  for  his  defence,  than  that  limited  feoj 
y  of  semi-barbarian  institutions  had'pbef^ 
bat  traditional  awe  which  the  breath  ofdtf- 
ing  away ;  no  provision  had  been  ifiaaew 
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;  by  the  great  events  of  tliat  distinguished .  age. .  The  genius. of 
*  anarchy  fell  accordingly  in  its  gigaatic.diildbood  upon  th^  do^ 
^  tage  of  'power  with. so  desperale  an  enejrgy  as.  to  destcoy  not 
[    only  ltd  malignant  excrescences^  but  with  fatal  vigour  to  strike  it 

J   totbelk^t •      " 

Thece  sm  but  two  modes  of  governing  mesr^tdnor  4nd  ,fevt 

'  suanioii ;  th^  ih^trnnuspta  of  tyranny  on-  the  one  Jiandy  and.  of 

.;  iirb9^mf(m  th04>tb«p-f*Tiat  Wast pf. that. r^ulojted  fxfiedom  wJi^Qhip^ 

^  a}ofie.^itbiarthe  giaspof  ,hi^miunty«     Txh^Xj^mnGC  whicjias.  ^ 

,  plueh  CBkiinniatea<  b^,the  false,  IViends^of  .libor^,  i»  the  only  .ex^ 

pedient  which  the  wit  of  man^luus  been,  able  ta  devise  as  a  aubii 

J  stitute  for  the  unmitigated  .sternne;9&  of  brute  £orc&;  they  who 

would  ^oscribe  it  are  traitors  to  the  caus^  of  genuine  fireedoon, 

\  and  would  leave  to  mankind  no  other  altema;tive  but  that  of  ser^ 

vitude  or  anarchy.     Thus  it  happened  in  England,  that  th^ 

perilous   xrisis  when  force  tottered   and  fell,   and  befom  in-< 

'  duence  was  organised,  ^^  distinguished,  bya.terribleiccmvubibn. 

It  wa^  <tb&  hitherto  latent. power  of  freedom  appearing  mjitB 

idavajge  ^cf ndeur  before  having  assumed  the  p]ai^d,-n|^^Sty,  of 

■  civili^^n.   ' r      ,,  Ay.    ,.-> ,^ 

'  ''■  The  pawet  of  the  purse,  of  which  theHpuse  of  .CqiMHinft 

'[  had  tojpyed  the. traditional  possession,,  but  which, <had..  {og>.m 

'  many  centuries  been  rather  nominal  than,  reai^.  bocan^Aian^  e^ 

feotive  «aiid  overwhelming  er^rgy  in  the  hands  of  the  enijran.chi«(» 

'  ed  representatives.    In  the  time  of  Charles  it  waaexercised  with- 

'  out  moderation  or  reserve,  and  was- put  fp^rtb  afi.a.slubboni 

check  on  the  obzkoxious  measui^es  of  governm^V   -Bsfoi^ithia 

new  created  power,  the  majesty  af  the  moQai^oh  wm  ^presoed, 

and   his    prerogative   withered'  away.   •.  This  .right, loneeiao- 

'  know! edged  as  exclusively  lodged  in  the.  Coi|amoi»s^  the.faU 

of  monarchy  became  certain  until  the  new   and  healing  pow. 

er    of  influence  arose  for  its  support      The.  parlii^roentacof 

Charles  made  a  frequent  use  of  their  pecuniary,  omnipc^npe^ 

of  which  a  single   example  could  not.  be   set   in  the.  moze 

profound  and  complicated  relations,  of*  modern  aociety,  with* 

out  an  instant  disruption  of  the  whole  frame  .of  goyernuent. 

They  abruptly  stopped  the  su^^Ues,  and  paralyzed /the  puhlte 

i9ervice;    and  the  executive  admini&tmtion  was  seen  wincisg 

under   this  new  infliction,  and. struggling  by  every  expedient 

to  escaf>e  from  beneath  its  power;   Farliameoita  wens  disboo^ 

nued ; ;  subtte  expedient!?  were  resorted  to,  in-order  to  elude : the 

for^i^-  which  it  was  felt  impossibly  to  controul*-^e  most  ,.111^ 

blubbing  infractions  of  law  were  hazarded  under  the  despevate 

dtimiUant  of  a  starved  exchequer.    Th^  royal  captive  ipwled 
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for  existence  beneath  the  chastising  parsimony  which,  fonned 
the  great  en^ne  of  the  n^w  order  ot  things.  The  power  ft 
the  purse,  which  seems  so  ignoble  a  basis  of  gpvenuneot, 
and  which  once  convulsed  the  ocean  of  politics,  has  ance 
been  spread  like  oil  over  the  surface,  and  has  become  the 
source  of  calmness  and  of  peace.  But  the  art  b;  viudi 
this  beneficial  change  has  been  accomplished,  was  unknofa 
to  the  first  Charles,  and  to  the  successors  of  his  fated  house; 
it  .has  been  slowly  evolved  by  time  and  experieDc^-the 
great  teachers  of  political  wisdom.  It  is  only  sdolistSi  who^ 
instead  of  ruling  by  that  interest  of  which  the  mardi  is  sure, 
and  the  power  may  be  estimated  with  infallible  piedidioD, 
would  have  the  public  tranquillity  left  to  the  feeble  and  pith- 
less guarantee  of  popular  will,  of  which  the  instability  could 
be  represented  only  by  the  invisible  shifting  of  the  mk  of 
heaven. 

In  our  estimate,  therefore,  of  the  task  which  Charles  andb 
ministers  had  to  perform,  we  shall  egregiously  misuse  if  ve 
transfer  our  habitiud  notions  of  a  House  of  Commons  totk 
frowning  assembly  with  which  it  was  his  fortune  to  have  to 
deal.  We  must  consider  him  throughout  his  political  life » 
'  embarked '  in  an  enterprise,  of  which  the  absolute  soreltj 
alone  might  furnish  some  apology  for  miscarriager-^  <^'^ 
yijpm  to  grope  his  wajr  through  untried  darkaesa.  aAd.tooQifi- 
tain  his  constancy  amid  the  -eternal  hiss  and  palp^bli^  irapous 
of  the  effervescing  elements  of  society;  and  wne^  we.have  ap- 

Elied  this,  the  omy  just  cnterion  to  his  conduct,  ,we.jlMF* 
aps  conclude,  that  if  he  had  not  the  majesty  o^.a.gr^tioo* 
narch,  he  had  much  of  the  benevolence  of  a  good  ope;  aQ^ 
that  if  he  cannot  command  our  admiration,  he  must  yet  .extort 
our  compassion. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  merit  of  the  fius^ 
the  English  nation  was  now  cast  by  a  s^rie3  ,of  ifiiS^  ^ 
talities  into  the  furnace  of  civil  dissension,  where  its  virtues 
were  to  undergo  the  crueilest  of  ordeals,  and  evert  Jl^teflt  ^ 
was  to  be  freely  developed.    The  shock  was  one  of  cpn^ctinj 

5>rinciple,  not  of  light  and  capricious  profiigacj,  ^pd  ^ 
ore  it  was  deep,  deadly,  and  unfaltering.  On  one,  wde  ^ 
ranged  the  pure  devoted  chivalrous  spirit  of  Ipyfllty,  exalt- 
ed m  the  present  instance  by  the  mild  and  saintly  cbartc- 
ter  of  Charles,  whose  calapaities,  hardly  unwept,  ev^  bj  ii« 
stem  genius  of ,  republicanism,  were  such  as  :t9  work  uptk 
native  gallantry  of  his  equestrian  adherents  |o  :the  ^^^ 
point  of  self-abandonment  and  devotion.  -  On  the  other  side 
was  marsh^ed  the   yet .  holier  but  jpigtaken  ^eal  o(  HWh 
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\    fortified  by  the  queiichlass  energy  of  roligipus.  feelings    ei^«  I 

'     alted  eyen  fp  fanaticism*— and  working  for  the  greater  pai^ 

through  the  honest  and  rugged  instruments  who,  uninfiuen^ 

^    ced  hy  the  splendours  of  worldly  pomp,  or  the  superstitions 

^    ofpohtical  chiTalry,  sought  through  fire  and  .flood,  to  reiailife 

'   for  their^country  what  they  considered  the  most  inestimable  boou 

which  Heaven  hai  conferred  on  humanity.  Voltaire  has  remarked^ 

'   that  the  English,  in  their  civil  war,  proceeded  with  a  sanguih^ 

'  and  destructive  r^,  which  he  contrasts  with  the  inconstancy  dis- 

'  played  on  similar  occasions  by  his  own  .countrymen^  who  coii- 

'  trived  to  lighten  up. the  customary  horrors  of  civil  dissen^n  by 

a  whimsTcad  gaiety,  and  to  relieve  bV:some  heartless  jesj  the  most 

^  dmazing  a4;rocities.     It  was  indeed  rar  otherwise  in  England;  nor     « 

can  we  marvel  at  the  sound  and  thorough  dislike  of  each  dther^ 
:  which  the  actors  in  her  civil  wars  entertained,  when  we  rememr 
her  the  principles  on  which  they  started,  and  the  sanctityi  iii 
;  their  own  eyes,  of  the  cause  for  which  they  respectively  contend- 
ed.    It  is  consoling  however,  to  reflect,  that  the  contest  thus  be-r 
gun  on  both  sides,  with  the  most  serious  and  profound  anir 
mosityf  was,  throughout  its  progress,  sullied, .  with  a  portion 
miraculously  small  of  that  peradv  and  baseness  which,  in  other, 
cases,  have  signalized  the  cnsis  of  conflicting  passion,  and  attest^ 
ed  the  ascendant  of  anarchy. 

Mr.  Hume  has  justly  remarked  this  circumstance  as  a  traii^ 
highly  honourable  to  the  national  character ;  but  his  antipathv  to 
one  of  the  contending  parties,  has  withheld  him  from  ui^ld- 
ing  with  due  precision  the  source  of  this  splendid  immunity  fronli 
the  usual  guilty  concomitants  of  intestine  disorder.  T6;the  on- 
h&ppy  {)uritans  his  system  of  thinking  refused  all  mei^if:  hU 
pages  exhibit  one^  unabated  hiss  of  scorn  and  disdain  for  theni; 
Vor  was  it  enough  for  him  to  treat  their  intellectual  chatiictet 
nth  the  most  unsparing  derision ;  he  must  also  exhibit  th^  a3 
)diou8  m  their  moral  nature-^^s  monsters  at  once  of  folly  and 
epravity.  But  if  we  take  an  impartial  retrospect  of  thii|  bold 
nd  turbulent  period,  we  shall  find,  that  with  much  to  deplorei 
ti  both  sides,  there  was  also  a  grqat  deal  to  admire— -that  the 
trocities  which  the  pure,  although  somewhat  fantastic  honour  of 
le  cavalier,  made  him  disdain,  the  stern  virtue  of  the  republican 
apelled  him  to  abhor.  The  chivalrous  principle  which,  animajt- 
I  the  one  party,  expanded,  in  mitigating  radiance  oVer  tfie  darfer 
sments  or  civil  stnfe,  raging  beneath ;  the  star  of  fdtH  and  of 
inciple,  even  when  girt  witli  its  dimmest  halo  of  fanaticism, ' 
lided  the  reviled  puritan  to  the  paths  of  justice  and  honour.;  \j 

he  impetuosity  of  loyal  and  chivalrous  revenge,  was  still"  go-«  ^ 

rned  tby  the  master-spring  which  impels  chivalry  in  e&  its 
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aioTemeBtftc  the  wihres  of  Maroh^^  which  seemed  r^y  to  eo- 
giUph'  the  land^  were  still  repelled  fay  one  a^cred  bulwatk  plant. 
ed'in  the  moral  nature  of  the  people. 
^'  The^  Hiode  in  whieh  the  war  was  conducted,  therefore,  at 
once  daring  and  honourable,  had  attracted  the  applause  (^hls- 
tovians.  An  ancient  tnonarcliy  had  been  overthrown;  a  mighty 
nation  plunged  into  a  state  of  civil  war^  with  all  its  sourness  and 
aspetity;  a  terrible  shock  had  been  ^ven  to  every  prejudice. 
Tnefirstinstanoealmost  of  civil  strife  diatprodfessed  abigheraim 
than  themere  shifting  ofthe  rod  of  tyTanmyfiroin  one  savage  band 
to  another'*— the  &sA  descent  of  thegeoiiis  of  repiiibiica];usiDOQthe 
vOMed  surface  of  feudal  fiociety-^Sie  first  e:icattiple  ijivflikh  k 
boUiand  maacaline  forms  of  Gkeak  and  Boman  gteatpesshad 
bee»  hdUl-up  to  dpen  imiMion— ^was  given  by  a  people  renovn- 
«d  iniannSy  and  combining  in  thehr  own  history  all  that  was  most 
briUiairt  in  the  lichievament  of  iriodem  times,  f^o^  the  first  time 
since  the  cartiest  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  when  the  spirit 
of  religion,  nursed  to  enthusiasm  by  the  malignant  care  of  per- 
Sficntion;  presided  over  the  soul  of  man,  this  resistless  iia- 
pulse  >bad  assumed  its ' Icmg^Iost  ascendancy*  'Could  any  tbin? 
abort  of  the  heroic  be 'expected  from  so  singular  a  combinafton- 
fitomr  the  grave  spirit  of  freedom  reflecting  the  ^sainted  gl<;« 

itof  the, Ghpistian. faith,  if  not  in  all  its  purity,  at  least  in  all  j^^ 
dSfervoiir f »  'Ls  it  Wonderful  that  we  should  fin4  here  tbje  most  h- 
Uqntootiitage  exalted  by  the  sternest  principle— the  UoWestener- 
'gyoflpafty  with  che  slightest  taint  of  profligacy?  The  very 
liamed  of  t\w  numerous  •  and  sanguinary  battles  fou^lt  m^ 
the  icivil  wars,*  in  wtieh  the  chivalrous  gallantry  of  the  cata- 
Kers'was  so  finely  contrasted  with  the  sturdy  valour  of  tber*^- 
Publicans,  yet  &u  with  a  charmed  interest  upon  the  ear  of  every 

M  jBiiffli8hman,*^the  surest  pledge  that  they  bring  .with  them  nor^- 
tttllfettion  6f  English;dishonoUr--while  the  ensanguined  fields  m 
ahbost  Uoodlffss  scaffolds  of  this  memorable  period  attest  at  oiK^ 
the  vabtti^  aad  the  humanily  of  the  nation.  The  brightness  0| 
'the  inational  course,  never  *  blazed  more  agnally  forth  ^^^^ 
thi6  disast^oiiB  pehriody  wbeo  the  devouring  flame  was  fed  oo  ^ 
vitlils  of  thestate  (  nor  did  the  arm  o(  British  valour  eyer  j 
greater  miracles  of  power  than  when  it  seemed  to  be  raised  oaiy 

•  Do  ky  its  mighty  parent  in  die  dust.  ,., 

'  Tlie  deqpest  moral  and  political  stain  upon  the  history  of  tw^ 

period  is  undoubtedly  the  atrocious  judicial  murder  of  the  f'^ 

■  liarehj  perpetrated  with  an  insulting  parade  of  the  fonos^w"^^ 


titoe,  and  with  an  intense  and  iiLdisguised  mockery  rf^^^^^j^ 

't^tanee— 4rcompanied^  too,  with  a  brutolity  in  the  details  vj 

would  render  the  event,  were  it  the  <Hily  remuning  nacDW^Ai 
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the  char^ter  of  the  pe^od,  decisive  of  its  barbarism    The  divi^ 
sion  of  opinion  which  once  subsisted  as  to  this  sMiguiBarj  tran* 
sactioii,  has  tong,  we  conceive^  been  ctosed  for  ei^r-^and<  the 
pnpiciples  once  avowed  and  acted  upon  by  a  large  portion' cf  the 
[English  people,  would,  in  the  present  age,  find  deifenders  only 
among  bravos  and  assassins.      Mr.  Fox,  who  would  have  been 
the  last  man  in  t^e  world  to  draw  a  defensive  circle  around  des- 
potism, has  not  scrupled  to  condemn  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Charley,  a$  ^  case  of  peculiar  and  distinguished  injustice ;  he 
has  even  expressed  ^  reverential  horror  of  the  abstract  principle 
of  resistance  itself,  which  he  justly  pronounced  unfit  for  the  me- 
ditatioivs  of  a  subject.    The  principle  is  too  dangerous^-^too  sud- 
den and  sweeping-s^too  palatable  to  the  native  insolence  of  the 
multitude  to  oe  advanced  from  its  mysterious  repose  in  the  re- 
cesses   of  political    science.     The  notion  of  fair   inquiry,   of 
dispassionate  consideration,  of  impartial  justice^  is  essentially 
excluded  from    all    proceedings    m    which    the    sovereign   is 
arraigned,  and  the  majesty  of  revolution  supersedes  the  calm 
and  accustomed  majesty  of  the    laws.      The  trial  and    con- 
demnation of  a  prince  is  necessarily  an  act  of  terror  or  of  revenge, 
but  never  can  be  an  act  of  justice-^and  even  if  there  were  real 
mpral  grounds  to  justify  the  catastrophe,  the  essentially  malig- 
nant principle  which  governs  the  transaction,  taints  it  to  the 
very  core^  and:  would  impress  even  upon  an  act  of  high  politiiEal 
retribution  th^  stamp  of  a  coward  ana  blood-thirsty  treason.  .  So 
much  of  turbulence  and  intrigue,  and  sedition,  must  have  pre- 
ceded the  last  fatal  act  of  usurpation^--so  much  must  have  i^- 
ready  occurred  for  the  sovereign,  to  resent  and  to  revenge^  be- 
fore he  has  been  whirled  from  his  throne,  and  dropped  on  the 
abject  arena,  where  the  voice  of  rebellion  is  to  pronounce  his 
doom — that  his  self  created  judges  can  seek  their  safety  in  t^e 
conviction  of  the  royal  culprit  alone,  and  must  hear  their  own  ruin 
in  the  breath  which  would  acquit  him.     They  miKt  be  sad  bung- 
lers, indeed,  in  the  work  of  revolution,  who  could  bring  their 
prince  to  their  bar  till  his  fate  had  been  fixed,  and  his  sepulchre 
prepared}  and  as  the  prince  alone  in  his  dominions  i&  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom'  the  forms  of  law  can  never  bring  the  substance 
of  iUMice;  his  arraignment  cannot  be  other  than'  a  mockery, 
and  his  punishment  a  murder. 

In  the  detested  murder  of  Charles,  Oliver  Cromwell  actied 
a  conspicuous  and  a  guilty  part.  The  sin  of  this  individual 
act  is  inexfnablein  the  eye  of  history;  but  it  is  not  by  an 
insulated  act,  however  stupendous  in  guilt,  that  general  char- 
acter can  be  fairly  determiAfld*  Ixk  estimating  the  character,  of 
any  one,  moreover,  it  is  but  fair  to  try  hkn  by  the  standard 
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of  ihe  dasft  to  wfakh  be  beioAgs.  CvdUfwdl  wds  a'gMt  cato. 
tain,  and  distineumhed  ooiiqueror^^-*a  circutnstance  neTer  to  be 
overlooked  in  the  award  to  be  pronounced  upon  his  memary, 
of  which  it  were  unreasonable  to  expect  the  exemption  either  bm 
the  vices  or  virtues  that  peculiarly  distinguish  his  vocation. 

By  an  instinct  servile  in  its  nature^  but  reastless  in  power,  the 
higfaiest  admiration  is  reserved  for  conquerors,  a  race  who  hm'm 
all  ages  proved  the  sharp  and  inexorable  scourge  of  thek  ipedes. 
There  is  nothing  after  all  that  dazzles  the  imagination  like  power, 
whatever  be  its  shape  or  direction.  The  common  ^nuBck  ap- 
pears only  to  be  chastised  into  the  feeling  of  veneration— «oi 
while  the  crowd  have  often  welcomed  with  ignoble  seem  the 
choice  spirits  born  to  give  them  elevation  or  delight,  they  have 
licked  the  very  dust,  and  poured  forth  their  abject  hosassahs 
to  their  destroyers.  They  must  be  punished  into  homage,  and 
scourged  into  awe--»and  while  the  glare  of  ensanguined  ambi- 
tion fixes  thdr  adoring  gaze,  the  pure  and  imperishable  Bght  of 
benevolence  bums  unheeded  by  the  altar  of  genius.  It  is  thus 
that  the  meanness  of  mankind  purveys  for  their  sidfenngsBd 
shame— and  that  wqrth  and  genius  are  avenged  for  the  neglect 
of  the  world-^if  in  such  revenge  they  oould  ever  take  {deasmc 
«— by  the  calamities  which  the  idols  of  war  and  amUtion  never  iU 
to  inflict  upon  th^  worshippers. 

'  With  a  certain  unity  of  ^aracter  bdionging  to  the  whole  raff; 
the  conquerors  of  different  ages  and  nations  have^  howew,  haA 
all  possible  diversities  of  individual  complexion.  Some  of  tSiem, 
nursed  firdm  infancy  in  the  effeminate  splendour  of  deiBpotisni, 
and  pampered^  to  insanity  b^  adulation,  have  been  rather  the  gor- 
geduft  puppets  Xhsn  the  bvmg  agents  c^  great  achievement*^ 
dwe  their  questionable  renown  rather  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
destroying  masses  whidi  bore  them  along,  than  to  amy  Bpedal  dia- 
pky  of  l^^at  or  of  valour.  They  are  but  the  names  svifS' 
scnbed  by  the  superstition  of  slavery  upon  some  mighty  em^ 
of  the  moral  world— the  supposed  rather  dian  the  r«d  deeola- 
tors  of  provinces  and  kingdoms— ^e  quaint  illutninaUon  of  aoiiie 
eventful  page  of  history,  rather  than  a  compcment  part  of  theaahd 
text. 

•  Others  again,  wkhout  being  bom  to  it,  have  fcnlunately  tdatr- 
ed  greatness ;  but  among  this  class  the  means  and  the  merits  of 
individuals  have  also  exhibited  much  diversity,  fioioe  have 
been  planted  by  fortune  beside  the  very  footstool  of  8upn!i« 
.{Kywer,  and  when  the  dbief  figure  chanced' to  totter  and  m 
have  been  embc^dened  from  mere  juxtapo^tion  to  afaoeod  the 
empty  pedestal.'  Others  again,  wMiout  the  natural  or  wore 
genePDUs,  means' of  ensuring  the   success  of  ambitioo,  have 
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1.  chatwed^ii  pofiflesd  in  abttndanoe  tibe  maCeriiU  of  bAse  and  iori 
^i  did  ii^ueQce ;  and  boldly  rising  fte  hopes  of  their  adTen-* 
:j  tare  on  the  general  corruption,  have  bought  their  way  to  author 
-::  rity,  and  driven  a  felonious  traffic  for  the  dbadem  itself.  Anodier 
:  t  and  a  rarer  class  remains^  in  whom  personal  merit,  be  it  for  good* 
j:;  or  for  evil,  shines  conspicuous ;  in  whom  the  world  appears  to 
^r  recognise  a  native  claim  to  soverrigA  sway,  and  almost  to  Uam«> 
•-,  the  rortune  which  made  crime  the  only  road  to  possesnon,  Tiicse 
-,  men,  spomii^  all  artificial  mds,  and  making  their  first  impetuous^ 
■^  bound  &om  the  utmost  depths  of  obscurity,  rise  with  lin  energy 
•^  which  nothing  can  Resist,  and  which  makes  them  appear  the 
...  creators  rather  than  the  usurpers  of  their  guilty  greatness;  to 
.^  mean  and  scanty  are  the  materials  out  of  which  th^  contrive 
!^  to  raise  it.  To  this  last  class  the  character  ef  Oliver  Cromwell. 
w  is  clearly  referable ;  a  man  who,  without  influoioe  ta  command^ 
or  means  to  seduce  the  instruments  of  his  elevation,  without  tJbe 
ordinary  mds  of  ambition,  moral  or  physical,  hereditary  or  ao^ 
quired,  contrived,  by  the  energy  of  his  own  qiirit  alone,  to  raise 
a  fabric  of  power,  which  overawed  even  the  diaiacteristic  turbtt-^ 
lence  of  his  countrymen,  and  frowned  in  suUoi  majesty  ovec  the. 
dvilized  world,  till  the  ^gantic  ann  of  its  construolor  was  pafa«^ 
lyzed  by  the  stroke  of  mortality.  !       «. 

The  most  conspicuous  qualities'  of  the  mind  of*  Cromwellv 
^neiere  undoubtedly  decinoti  and  energy.  His  was  nol  amittd  Iftat 
nicely  balanced  contending  difficulties,  or  stood  ^wennanng  over 
the  ^byss  of  doubt  till  the  moment  for  action  bad  vanished 'for 
ever;  but  bold  and  impetuous  in  his  resqlutions^nhii^  undaoit 
standing  arrived  by  some  mysterious  prooess'  at  the  'Oonck|sia% 
without  having  to  iqppearance  traveled  die  nitem^eqing:  s^ccw 
He  could  not  periiaps  reason  or  disooursewith 'idearness^-  for>it 
was  his  peculiar  talent  not  to  reasoti  but  to>ie9olve>  '■  Tliilb 
rapid  and  presumptuoKis  course  df  mental  opteationieadB  ib  oid£i 
nary^  minds '  to  the  most  distvesffing*  perplexities ;-  bM  there  waw 
abcmt  the  genius  of  Oomwell  a  native  ^sc^jtei^- which. ^ii^ 
bled  him  to  dispense  with  the  labour  of  rktio(HRSftion<-»^  sure* 
hesB  of  tact  more  desarving  of  confidence  than  its  most  operaee 
processe8^-*^n  instinctive  rectitude  of  thinking,  which  shewed 
mm'  not  beneath  but  above  its  aid.  Of  all  men  recorded  in 
history,  he  was  most  surely  born  for  action*  In  action  and  in 
business,  time  is  every  thing ;  and  he  who  anticipates  by  his 
•alacrity  is  far  surer  to  triumph  than  he  who  could  overcome  by 
his  might.  Cautious  and  reflecting  men  take*  a  lax^viewcf 
their  object,  and  waste- the*  most  predous  moments  in  the eurvejv. 
Cromwell  closely  grasped  what  others  losef  themselves  in  remoter^ 
exploring.    >He  saw  at  once  the  point  through  winch  he^wae  ^ 
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achievf  success;  and,  ^eedle^?  of  s^rIpttn(][iog  obj^ts^ hf  W^, 
ed  directly  forwiurd,  and  opened  a  passage  with  his  .swora.^ 
No  wire-drawn  scruples,  the  baup  of  energy  and  courage,, 
toudied  his  resolute  soul. 

In  whatever  light  we  may  now  look  upon  the  character  of 
Cromwell,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  precisely  tbe  man 
Qf  his  army  and  of  his  age ;  that  he  drew  his  qh^act^r  from 
both,  and,  in  his  tiurn,  reflected  the  coloiirs  of  his  genius  uppn 
those  whom  he  commanded  or  subdued.  T)ie  .biggest  mUitary 
virtue,  not  dubiously  exemplified  in  t|ie  secure  arr^ng^menl^  and 
mathematical  dexterity  of  his  art,  but  .di^tipctjiy  embodied, (in 
the  iinquestionable  shape  of  personal  explpit ;  ,a  qu^Qchl^  en- 
thusiasm  for  the  caus^  he  had  espoused ;  a  profound  $ense  of 
religious  obligation,  which,  if  it  discovered  itself  in  fonp^s  of  coiw- 
duct  or  expression,  pot  quite  coi>fbrmable  to  the  state  pf  inpdei^ 
sentiment,  was  yet  in  deep  unison  with  the  feeliqgs  of  aQ 
around  him;  this  mysterious  combination  and  singular  array 
pf  qualities,  rarely  found  in  union  with  eaph  other,  natu- 
rally promoted  Cromwell  to  tlie  mastery  of  his  age»  and  put.  into 
tie  hands  the  key  of  absolute  power.  It  may  appear  to  j^iany 
to  be  no  compliment,  to  say  of  this  ^xtraprdinary  man,  that 
he  was  the  natural  chief  of  whf^t  they  denounce  as  ft  fanatical, 
and  which  certainly  was,  a  irebel  army ;  '  but  if  conquerors 
jxiust  .share  so  largely  in  the  regard. of  mankind,  we. see  not  up- 
on what  ground  the  name  pf  Cromwell  is  .  to  be  erased  frqin 
the  list,  or  in  what  traits  pf  cl;i£u:acte]:  the  fanatic^  ^mj  of 
England  need  to  shrink  fi^om.  a  comparison  with  the  gs^^gs 
pf  splendid  ruffianism  which  have  enslaved  the  n^^tions,  We 
/see  nothing  in  the  serried  phaj^nx  of  Alexander,  or  the  em- 
purpled legions  of  Cajsar,  or  the  frozen  squadrons  gf  Charles,  or 
the  household  marauders  of  Louis,  or  the  tri-cqloured  spoilers 
oi  Napoleon,  which  should  disgrace  the  sturdy  fanatics  of  Oli- 
ver by  the  cpmparison ;  and  yet  all  of  them  have,  in  succes- 
^on,  shjared  largely  in  the  admiration  of  mankind^  and  most 
of  them,  have  received  no  ordinary  hom^e  from  history,  Tlie 
military  engines  that  promote  the  greatness  of  conquerors,  and 
the  timid  herd  that  bPw  before  that  greatness,  have  not,  in  ge- 
iieral,  much  to  recommend  them  to  the  respect  of  philosophers ; 
and  we  shall  be  satisfied,  if  these  philosophers  will  just  deal 
^ut  their  reproaches  with  an  equal  hand,  and  n6t  lavish  upon 
pagan  or.  atheistic  conquerors  the  laurels  which  they  utterly  re- 
fuse to  the  erring,  but  yet  it  may  be  the  conscientious  enthu- 
siast ;  thus  divulging  the  fatal  secret,  that  Cromwell  and  his  fa^ 
liatics  are  not  condemned  for  the  qv^iities  of  which  they  partpok 
with  all  other  miUtary  adventurers,  but  for  those  in  which  they 
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cKfferdt  from  them ;  for  th^  nated  tamt  of  refigious  feeling 
which  to  some  eyes  is  more  offensive  than  the  hecatombs  of  mi- 
litary slaughter,  and  the  solitude  of  conquering  desolation. 

Some  grave  and  specific  charges,  however,  have  been  generally 
brought  against  the  character  of  Cromwell,  of  which  we'  must 
now  take  notice. 

.  The  first  relates  to  the  self-denying  ordinance  by  means  of 
which  the  actual  commanders  of  the  parUament'^s  army,  Essex, 
Manchester,  and  Waller,  were  indirectly  removed  from  their,  of. 
cest  to  make  way  for  Fairfax  and  Crom,well.  Lord  Clarendon, 
who,  in  this  part  of  his  narrative  is  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Hume, 
imputes  this  measure  to  the  most  hypocritical  motives,  and  states 
somQ  circumstances  attending  it,  which,  if  they  had  been  correct- 
ly narrated,  >^ould  doubtless  have  corroborated  his  theory  of 
the  transaction.  ,He  represents  it  as  an  insidious  'movement  of 
Cromwell  and  his  friends,  for  which  preparation  had  been  hjrpo- 
critically  made  by  solemnizing  a  fast-day ;  upon  which  the  fana- 
tical preachers  pretended  to  have  discovered,  by  some  divine  il- 
lumination, that  the 'projected  new  model  of  the  army  alone 
could  save  the  country  from  ruin.— -It  is  remarked  by  the 
author  before  us,  that  the  able  men  in  parUament  who  stood  op- 
posed to  the  views  of  Cromwell,  and  upon  whom  Lord  Cl^aren- 
don  himself  pronounces  no  ordinary  panegjrric,  could  hardly  have 
beeii  piisled  Dy  to  artifice  so  gross;  and.he  makes  a  statement 
ip  point  pf  fact  upon  the  authority  of  Ludlow,  Whitelocke,  and 
otlier  Annalists  of  the  period  which  is  still  more  to  the  purpose, 
vi^.  that  the  fast-day  referred  to  did  noX,  precede^  and  could  not 
therefore  be  hypocntically  employed  to  originate  the  memorable 
ordinance,  but  was  celebrated  to  mvoke  the  protection  of  heaven 
upon  a  measure  already  far  advanced,  and  virtually  resolved 
upon  by  the  Houses  of  Parliam^t. 

The  facts  appear  to  have  been  of  this  nature.  The  war  which 
ravaged  the  country  had  been  proti^acted  for  year^  without  any 
decisive  advantage  on  either  side,  and  the  impatience  of  the  par- 
liament and  people  for  its  q)eedy  termination,  had  become  in- 
tense. .  The  noble  leaders  of  the  parliament!s  army,  Essex  and 
Manchester,  sharing,  perhaps,  the  sentiments  common  to  their 
order, — willing  that  the  royal  power  should  be  curbed  but  not 
annihilated, — ^and  believing  that  it  had  already  reached  that  ebb 
at  which  a  reasonable  pacification  had  become  practicable, — pre- 
*  scient  alsorof  the  confusion  which  must  follow  the  destruction  of 
monarchy,  and  the  ascendant  of  the  democratic  party,  had  not 
for  some  time  displayed  all  the  zeal  which  it  was  thought  they  Ow- 
ed to  their  high  trust.  TjHnf  rebel  parliament,  with  its  followers 
among  the  people,had  thus  become  jealous  and  disttustfulof  them; 
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and  the  obcuirenoe  at  Dunnington  Castle, '^^hich  ^B&maAe  tKe 
ground  of  a  speoal  charge  a^^nst  Manchester,  confirmed  this  alie- 
nation. To  these  causes  or  a  more  general  nature,  w^e  added 
other  sourcev  of  disagreement,  founded  in  religious  differences, 
which  had  now  risen  to  a  great  height,  and  divided  the  Parliament 
into  pardes  mutually  and  deeply  suspicious  of  each  other— the 
Presbyterians  and  Independents.  To  this  fast  party  Cromwell 
belonged^  while  Essex  was  in  England  the  reputed  head  of  the 
former.  The  Independents,  aware  of  the  ambition  of  the  Pres- 
byterians^  had  some  reason  to  believe  that  even  the  royal  cause 
was  less  obnoxious  to  their  rivals  than  their  own  hated  sect, 
of  which  the  leading  principle  pointed  to  an  ecclesiastical 
anarchy,  very  analagous  to  that  which  had  «o  long  prevailed 
in  the  state.  These  religious  differences  had  inspired  Essex 
and  Cromwell  with  a  distrust  of  each  other;  and  the  author 
befisre  us  gives  from  Whitelocke  the  minutes  of  a  conference 
with  Essex,  at  which  he  (Whitelocke,)  Sergeant  Maynard,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  Scotland  assisted,  when  it  was  formally  disius- 
sedwhat  measures  should  be  adopted  against  Cromwell  as  an 
IncefkUofy,  and  an  enemy  of  the  state.  It  can  be  no  veiy  seri- 
ous imputation  on'  the  character  of  Cromwell,  the  author  before 
us  thinks^  that  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  supplant  those 
who  were  determined  upon  his  own  undoing. 

But  the  ordinance  was  immediately  dispensed  with  in  th?  case 
of  Cromwell  himself,  and  he  continued  his  command  in  the  army. 
Cromwell  was  die  most  active  promoter  of  the  ordinance— -he  was 
the  first  to  break  the  long  silence  which  prevailed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  a  sort  of  reverential  preparation  for  the  important 
measure  about  to  follow-»his  whole,  heart  and  soul  were  in  thu 
measure— and  yet  he  was  the  first  to  exhibit  in  his  own  person  the 
example  of  its  violation.     The  author  before  us  dilates  upon 
the  importance  of  his  services  to  the  army — which  we  do  not 
question-— and  endeavours  to  transfer  to  the  Committee  of  Par-. 
liament  the  inconsistency  and  the  shame  of  this  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  its  own  solemn  measure,  as  if  Cromwell  had  been  a 
mere  instrument  in<the  hands  of  these  intrepid  anarchs.    But 
the  star  of  Cromwell,  although  it  had  not  yet  attained  its 
fun  ascendant,  was  already  bright  and  visible  above  the  horizon, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  attracted  the  devotion  of  a  crowd  of  wor- 
shippers. Its  influence  was  not  unfelt  within  the  walls  of  the  donn- 
neering  parliament  itself.    Had  it  been  otherwise,  this  eminent 
commander  would  have  pacified  public  clamour,  and  paid  hom- 
age to  decorum,  by  resigning  his  sea^and  devoting  himself  ex- 
clusively to  his  military  functions,  'pre  cannot  therefore  fcqu»t 
him  of  dis^mulation  upon  this  oocasibn;  but  it  was  a  dissim«- 
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^  idAoa  rtan&A  rather  as  to  the  meaiKB  emploved^  than  the  eod 
"^  proposed ;  for  ae  Eissex^  Manchester,  and  Waller^  wero  icmoTed 
^  tor  their  inactivity  in  the  prosecution  of  the  var,,  i|  vdll  be  adiait- 
f  ted  on  all  hands  that  their  successor  in  the  commandy  betray* 
ed  no  want  of  zeal  in  his  opposition  to  the  royal  cause. 

The  next  charge  affecting  Cromwell  personally,  arises  out  of 
the  memorable  enterprise  of  Cornet  Joyce  in  removing  tha  lung 
from  Holmby  house;  an  enterprise  to  which  Cromwell  is  tua* 
pected  of  having  been  privy,  although  he  uniformly  denied  aQ 
participation  in   it*      The.  author    before  .us  anoeaiTours    to 
prove  that  this  daring  measure,  was  wholly  the  work  of  the 
agitators  in  the  army;    he  attempts  to  shew,  by  thjS  testi- 
mony even  of  Ludlow,  a  bitter:  enemy  of  Cromwell,  that  tha 
■'"    agitators  acted  with  the  most  presumptuous  insubordination,  and 
q)iu:ned  the  controul  of  their  commander  himself;  he  goes  so 
far  even  as  to  insinuate  that  the  measure  was  not  really  blamew 
able,  because  the  army  had  rea^son  to  believe  that  the  prea? 
>^     byterian  party  in  parliament  meant  lo  avail  tbemg^Iyes)  of  their 
^    possession  of  the  Eing^s  person  to  adopt  some  violent  ste^ 
'-    against  the  soldiers,  who  had  incurred  their  displeasure^-rThia 
transaction,  we  may  remark,  appears  to  be  involved  in  confer* 
:-    able  mystery ;  nor  has  Mr.  Cromwell  succeeded  in  removing  the 
'  ••    veil.  Clarendon  and  Holies  bear  express  testimony  agmnst  Crom^ 
well ;  but  they,  were  both  extremely  hostile  to  hu%  nor  do  tbey 
furnish  any  particulars  of  the  evidence  on  which  their  charge  is 
founded,  but  leave  it  to  rest  upon  their  own  authority.     On  the 
:::«    other  hand,  Ludlow,  as  mentioned^  already,  whose  detestatioxi 
o{  Cromwell  appears  to  have  been  ^ncere  iqa  profound,  admits 
the  turbulent  independence  of,  the  ^itators,  and  afcribea  the 
r     seizure  pf  the  King's  person  to  them  and  to  their  ag^nt  Joyce 
—a  hypothesis  which  becomes,  extremely  probably  when  we 
>     reflect  on  tbe  general  character  of  that  temblt  conibinatioti  oji 
;'     lawleas  power  which  was  in  those  times  called  the  army ;  i^ 
:<      which  is  stiU  further  confirmed  by  the  behaviopr  of  the  sam^ 
9      agita^tprs  when  they  afterwards  suspepted  Cromwell  of  intriguing 
',      with  the  Court,  and  of  a  secret  intention  to  restore  the  monarchy. 
The, reality  and  sincerity  of  these  negotiation^  is  the  next,, 
and  certainly  not  the  least  important  of  the  questions  6onn^ted 
with  the  vindication  of  the  personal  charater  of  the  Usurper;, 
By  far  the  most  satisfactory  and  circumstantial  de^  of  U^^ 
transactions  which  occurred  while  the  King  resided  at  Hamptob 
Court,  and  afterwards  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  to  be  foujad  i# . 
the  narrative  of  Sir  John  Berkeley— a  gentleman  of  great  appa^ 
rent  ability  and  honour,  who  was  specially  intrusted  by  the 
King,,  and  took  an. active  and  distinguished  p^rt ii^  these tiai^ 
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actions.  From  this  narrative,  it  appearsi'  that  CromweU,  and 
other  officers  of  the  armj»  made  the  first  advances  towards  im 
accommodation  with  the  King— diat  the  impresskm  made  by 
them  upon  Sir  John  Berkeley's  mind  was  that  of  their  entire  ance- 
rity,  and  even  of  their  eagerness  for  a  speedy  conciudon  of  the  eon- 
ferences — that  the  prc^)osals  of  the  army  were  rejected  by  the 
King  with  considerable  aspmty  of  manner-^*and  that  it  seemed  te 
be  his  Maj^sty^s  intimate  persuasion  diat  te  would;  be  ajbleuiti* 
DUitely,  in  consequence  of  their  divisidn^  Id  rule-  b(^  tl^  parJia* 
ment  and  the  army.  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  it  is  addedir  f^  H  0Xf- 
tremely  difficult  to  manage  at  once  the  Presbyterians  in  Parha- 
ment  and  the  Levellers  in  the  army — ^the  latt^>  of  whom 
entertained  so  great  a  jealousy  of  Cromwell,  in  consequence  of 
his  familiarity  with  the  King^s  agents,  that  his  life  even  was  me* 
naccd.  He  was  at  last  compelled  to  desert  the  King^s  cause  bj 
the  threats  of  the  mal-contents,  who  expressed  their  deterj^aination 
to  carry  the  army  into  their  own  views,  or  at  least  to  effect  a 
schism  in  it,  which  must  have  thrown  Cromwell  and  hil^  ftiends 
upon  the  !l^ng^s  mercy,  while  they  had  it  no  longer  ii)  tb^ 
power  to  render  him  any  assistance. — The  author  before  u&  fur- 
ther alludes  to  the  well-known  story  of  the  intercepted  letter 
from  the  King  to  the  Queen,  in  which,  in  answer  to  he(  tb>> 
proaches  for  his  having  conceded  too  much  to  the  leaders  ^  the 
army,  he  expresses  his  determination,  upon  his  recoveiy  of 
power,  to  break  his  engagements  with  them,  and  to  treat  &em 
as  rebels.  This  letter  Lord  Bolingbroke  stated  to  Mr.  Pc^and 
Lord  Marchmont,  that  the  second  Earl  of  Oxford  had  actually 
seen ;  and  the  memoirs  of  Lord  Brughill,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Orrery,  contain  an  alludion  to  it. 

The  next  charge  against  Cromwell,  relates  to  the  snaraorable 
act  of  violence  committed  upon  the  Parliament,  by  iirhat  has 
been  called  Colonel  Pride's  purge,  of  which  CromweU'  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  real  author.  .  He  was  not,  however,  pe- 
sent  in  London  when  this  proceeding  took  place ;  he  had  be^ 
in  the  north,  and  reached  Whitehall  after  the  piirification  had 
been  accomplished :  and  he  expressly  denied  all  knowledge  of 
it.  Fairfax,  not  Cromwell,  was  then  at  the  h^d  of  the  army 
—the  political  hero  of  a  party  disposed  to  push  every  thing 
to  extremities  against  the  ^  King,  This  violent  interruption 
and  exclusion  of  the  obnoxious  members  was  unquestiionabiy 
adopted  to  further  the  savage  measures  on  which, thto  Agi- 
tators had  determined  against  the  monarch-^-and  may'  with 
more  probability  be  ascribed  to  ^jpse  wl^o  hadeveir  looked 
with  suspicion  upon  negociation^pan  to  Crcpivirel^.  who  is 
shewn,  upon  very .  credible  evidence,  to  have  at  one  period  at 
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Imst  bcartily.  engaged  in  the  work  of  conciliaUon  and  peace.-— ^ 
But  Pkirfax  is  represented  by  Clarendon,  and  other  writers,  to 
have  been  all  but  an  idiot,  and  to  have  suffered  himself  to  be 
made  the  l;ool  of  Cron\weirs  dissintulation-— a  character  which^ 
eOtreBponds  ill  with  the  account  given  of  him  by  Whitelocke, 
to  whom  he  was  well  known,  who  repres^nt^  him  as  resolute  and 
indexible,  sparhig  of  bis  wotds,  indeed,  but  firm  and  deter* 
mined  dt  purptise.  He  did  not  indeed  attend  the  sittings  of  the 
enurt  of  justice  by  which  the  Kiiig  was'^ondemned-^but  he  as« 
msted  kt  the  preparatory  proceedings,  and  shrunk  only  as  he 
saw  the  catastrophe  approaching— no  very  unnatural  movement, 
sorely,  of  compassion  and  remorse.  It  appears  more  probable, 
i*pc«  the  whole,  our  author  thinks,  that  the  passive  nature  of 
Fairfax*— if  such  it  really  was— was  made  subservient  to  the  fe- 
roeity  of  the  Agitators,  than  to  the  ambition  of  Cromwell. 

Whitelocke  informs  us,  that  even  after  the  treaty  of  Newport 
had  been  broken  off,  various  meetings  were  held,  at  wniclt 
C^ooiWeH,  with  Whitelocke  himself,  and  other  leading  men,  at- 
teikled^  to  consider  of  a  general  settlement  of  the  national  affairs ; 
ae  thoite  meetings,  at  does  not  appear  that  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  the  king  Were  ever  mentioned.  In  what  precise  manner 
tbewiolence  of  a  bloody  faction  afterwards  contrived  to  perpe- 
trate this  deplorable  deed,  it  seems  difficult,  even  now,  fully  to 
explain.  The  chief  blame,  indeed,  was  laid  upon  Cromwell, 
and,  in  supnort  of  the  charge,  several  unauthenticated  tales 
of  his  tnixed  levity  and  ferocity  upon  this  awful  occasion  have 
been  related.  His  furious  reply  to  Dowr.es,  who  is  said  to  have 
desired  4i  stay  of  the  proceedings  against  the  king ;  his  coercion 
of  Colonel  Ingoldby,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  literally  forced  to 
sign  the  w«rrant  for  the  execution  of  the  royal  martyr ;  the  in- 
decent levity  of  his  behaviour  to  Martin  ;  his  alleged  merri- 
ment while  the  noted  Hugh  Peters  was  expounding  the  most 
savage  doctrines  of  treason  and  blood ;  all  these  stories  rest  on 
authority  so  slender  or  suspicious,  that  they  are  entitled  to  lit- 
tle regard.  The  greater  part  of  them,  indeed,  were  brought  to 
light  for  the  first  time  on  the  trial  of  the  regicides  after  the  Re- 
storation, when  the  memory  of  the  witnesses  oould  hardly  be'  ex- 
pected to  retain  transactions  at  once  so  minute  and  so  remote ; 
and  when  the  desire  of  the  court  to  cover  the  name  of  the  usur- 
er with  infamy,  was  submissively  consulted  by  wretches  whose 
dr  death  depended  upon  its  nod.  The  stories  were  first  told 
indrcumstances  so  suspicious,  and  are  in  general  so  absurd  and  in-, 
credible,  that  it  is  surprising,  our  author  thinks,  that  they  should 
ha^e  ibimd  a  place  in  history. 
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But  Ibe  lijpocrifjr  cf  CvommU  and  liis  aimp :  !Ekift  is  ^ 
diai^fe  vhkhaisbeenaocifteii  brought  against  theBV^^iiA^^ 
becggw  incorporated  with  the  inost  popular  t^^ 
If  tlus  charm  be  psoved,  the  usurper,  besidea  a^eaoo^iaoie 
whimfflcal  and  absiuxl  than  other  nuUtaiy  adventurorsi  vill  un- 
doubtedly appear  to  the  understanding  of  %rmry-  ooe  to  have 
been  greatly  more  base  and  wicked.  Next  to  the  liceNiaiisGbel- 
lers,  to  idMm  the  memory  of  the  usurper  was  so  lpng.ahandanti» 
Mr.  Hume  is  the  autbnr  who  has  most,  boldljr  and  &equ(»idjtf' 
serted  this  charge;  indeed*  he  seem  to  nrte  the.cal^my  » 
much  as  one  of  History^s  best  authenticated  facts^  that  he.Midoo 
stops  to  prove  it^  but  uses  the  offensive  term,  aa  if  it  were  an 
undiluted  cognomen  of  the  Protector,  But  Mr.  Hume  lum- 
self,  if  we  are  not  mis^ken,  states  some  ocd^frenees,  and  tbose 
of  no  mean  importance,,  which  appear  to  cast  a  irery  deep  aui- 
picion  over  thb  chargCi  if  they  do  not  .utterly  disprove,  it. 

.  This  eminent  historian  has  very  sharply  censured  xb/^  feroga 
policy  sof  Cromwell,  by  which  he  remarks,  that  the  whqleeiM^ 
at  tj^  ^tate  were  directed  to  the  humiliation  of  the  Spsoisb  mo- 
^ifp^c^y.    .Vox  the  piupose  of  accomplishing  this  absi|irdj,'fwri«^  ^ 
f^Y^  9^ndary  object  the  most  impolitic  aUiauces,  4^a^i^ 
irere  fofnied  with  France;  the  power  which,  aa  i^  is  t)|e.^y 
nat^A^  4val  of  England,  so  is  it  the  only  legitin^a;te  A^fff^  of 
jhcf  j^Ipusy.    He  ascribes,  however,  this  strao^.  aberrsl^ofi 
the  paiit  9f  Cromwell  to  the  madness  of  f9n^tici8QL;|,  to  ti^ M- 
ror  yirhich'the  enraged  puritan  felt  for  tbe>tUick€|rblU4^^^ 
h>wer  prostration  of  Spain— as  compared  ^ith  Fra^^r-rr^  ^ 
despotism  of  the  Bomaa  Fonti£     Spain  was  not  pyj^ti^lybut 
relijg^ously  obnoxipus ;  and  the  hypocriUcai  Protec^f/qfiw  Iw 
|H)litic8  subservient  to  the  cause  of  that  religion  whi^.I^.is  re- 
presented as  covertly  deqpi^ng.      This    ynira^ie  df^ad^xcMy 
and  of  hypocrisy  at  home,  laid  down,  .it  9^m^.  aXL  his  dis- 
simulation, and  even  his  conimon  sense.  <i^  bis  p^ffimcijojx^ 
abroad.— tOne  or  other  of  the  charges. against  him  mui^t  pl^i^ 
ly  be  abandoned,  unless  we  have  recourse  to .  that  .perpkwd 
theory  of  his  character  to. which  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.Mim 
has  bleen  driven,  and  which  repr^smits  him  in  the  upiatelligir 
hie  posture  of  a  dupe .  to  his  own  villainy ;   an  uuppn^dous 
hypocrite ; .  a  knaye.  without  the  essence  pf  aU  knavery-^ 
intent  and  purpose  to  deceive.    That  this  hypocritjicaL  »^^ 
per  should  have  turned  his  ianns  against  the  Catholic  JiVQiisrchy 
of  Spain,  not  because  it  was  the  centre  of  a  power  which  he  ho* 
jfced,  but  the  den  of  ^  sup^rgtitiftij  to  which  he  wfwi  juHUfeffP^* 
that,he*shouId  have  first  joined  in  ^  impplitic  league  witn  FnuK« 
for  the  depression  of  Spain,  and,  again,  when  the  cries  of  the  per» 
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sGcafid^Protestaiiliil  at  Piedmokit  were  lifted  up  that  b6  should, 
witkotttaHYTiaible  motive  but  that  which,  had  he  been  a  hypd- 
crite,w6tiM  haye  solicited  hiin  in  vain,  have  turned  his  frown  upon 
dii»  same  France,  and  in  the  nante  6f  the  feebie  and  unfHei^ded 
martyrs  of  Kgotty  have  awed  hei?  ii^to  mercy  ahd  peace ;  that  not 
the  puritan,  but  the  hypocrite,  thundered  over  we  stronghoidni 
df  isupia!'dtltioi^  (m^ithe  Alps  aiid  beyond  the  Pyrecfees,  and  bra«- 
v^  eveih^  danger  and  scorned  all  jpolio]^  to  reach  iStse  heart  and 
centre  orits  pow^-^-is  a  thec»y  which* betrays  more  partiality  thkn 
ingeAuSty  in  the  contKtiruction,  and  which  can  find  acceptance 
with  those  a)6he  who  weigh  the  sink  ci  the  usurper  in  the  ba^ 
Itoce,  not  o^  indignant  patriotism,  but  of  rankling  infidelity. 

Every  man  who  takes  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  progress  of  a 
revolution  is  especially  exposed  to  this  charge  of  Hypocrisy,  an 
apt  tbjne  of  vulgar  reproach,  of  which  the  brief  and  flippant  re- 
petition  is  e^^>  compared  with  the  drcuinstantial  and  detailed 
relation.  The  events  of  revolbtions  are  so  sudden,  and  the 
comMnations  so  fantastic-^-the  mortzficadbn  of  baffled  hope-*- 
tbe  i^entnlent  inspired  by  abused  confidence-— the  a^ohy  of 
despairing  patriotism,  work  so  manjr  dianges  in  the  mtenot 
of  the  dpirir,-i-while  the  relative  position  of  men  and  thing^ 
is  so  hastiljir  and  essentially  shifted  in  the  fervid  rotations 
of  the  cha6tie  mass— ^-that  of  all  human  virtues,  constancy  of 
opinidn  and  of  conduct  is  the  least  to  be  expected  in  siich  a 
crisis  of  affi^rs.  The  individual  mind  partakes  of  the  ge- 
neral^ imjpiilse  towards  change,  and,  slipped  from  its  inooii. 
ings  in  the  andent  habitudes  ctf  society,  floats  unconsdoijs 
down  the  current  of  events.  The  passion  for  freedom  itself  is 
Oev^ih  siidi  danger  of  being  unrooted  as' after  the  experience 
t>f  reVoIutiens.  In  the  breasts  of  men  who  have  led  a  calm  and 
contemplative  life,  the  desire  of  liberty  concentrates  itself  in  pai^ 
sionate  lon^gs,'  and  may  gro^  in  mtenaty,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave ;  but  the  actors  in  revolutions  too  often  expend  it 
m  deeds  of  siaughter,^  and  breathe  it  away  in  conflagrations. 
There  is  no  such  valid  apology  for  a  change  of  political  senti- 
Tient  as  that  aSbrded  by  the  coui^  of  events  to  die  witnesses 
>r  victims  of  revolutionary  licentiousness ;  nor  id  it  out  of  theor- 
iinary  coiurse  of  human  nature  that  he  who  starts  a  patriot  should 
Mid  in  becoming  either  a  tyrant  or  a  slave.  The  presence 
>f  hypocrisy  is  not  required  to  explsdn  this  j^enomenon;  the 
reacnery  and  the  guilt  of  anarchy  are  suffident  to  account  for 
t. 

That  Cmmwell  was  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  a  devoted 
hough  mistaken  friend  of  liberty,  we  see  no  reason  whatever  to 
loubt  ;  and  indeed  the^  residue  of  this  magnanimous  spirit  was 
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perceptible  in  manyl  acts  even  of  his  despotic  adnumstradon. 
His  attachment  to  the  Independents,  who  akme  of  all  the  pre- 
vailing sects  claimed  and  extended  the  impartial  toleration 
which  was  <A  the  essence  of  their  system,  together  with  hn  equal 
protection  of  the  liberty  of  all  descripdons  of  profesamg  Cbiis- 
iiAm;  and  repression  of  every  attempt  made  by  them  to  inter- 
fen^ '  with  each  other,  had  the  merit  of  liberathty  at  least,  if  not 
oPwisdom.  True  indeed  he  usurped  the  sapreBfte  power,  and  tUs 
redoubted  champion  of  freedom,  like  other  stormy  advocateaof  Ae 
sflfeAe  cause,  erected  in  his  own  persixi  a  despotism  more  terrible 
than  that  which  he  had  so  ardently  conspired  to  overthrow.  But  we 
can  detect  in  this  no  conclusive  proof -dF  diat  dissimulation  wbid 
has  been  so  dogmatically  inferred  from  it,  and  which,  out  of  all 
the  heroes  of  civil  confusion  who  have  performed  the  same  march, 
and  reached  the  same  consummation  with  Cromwell,  is  coo^- 
cudusly  chaiged  upon  his  charactei;  alone.  The  depths  of  self^ 
delusion  must  first  be  sounded  to  shew  that  they  can  ptduce 
nothing  so  marvellously  inconsistent  as  a  real  horror  of  despotic 
s^ay  in  others,  with  an  intense  lon^ng  for  the  actual  possesaoo 
of  it,  before  we  can  decisively  ascribe  to  hypocrisy  what  may  fe 
the*  mere  unconscious  working  of  ungovernable  ambition.  Tie 
enthiisiastic  passion  for  liberty  is  the  indication  of  a  £erj  ^ 
buoyant' spirit,  which  disdams  for  itself  the  control  mat  it  | 
wcnlrld  rejoice  to  impose  upon  others.  This  tobesurewix<  | 
enlarged  philosophy,  but  neither  is  it  abject  hypocri^.  ^  I 
must  be  conceded  at  any  rate,  that  the  crime  of  this  bold  aJ-  | 
vetititrer  was  stimthed  up  in  the  atrocity  of  his  usurpation,  awl 
that  although  <he  acquisition  was  full  of  guilt,  the  exercise 
wab'  full  of  inagnanhnity.  When  he  thought  besides  of  the 
character  and  conduct  of  those  whom  he  had  im««Jifl^ 
supplanted ;  of  the  policy  of  that  terrible  parlitunent,  whidi, 
cradled' in  fireedom,  nad  overshadowed  the  land  With  affloflj 
dread  despotism  than  had  ever  before  covered  its  bowm,  «w 
rung  a  more  than  Roman  peal  of  hate  and  defiance  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  he  might,  without  immoderate  comply 
cericy,  imagine  to  himself  that  neither  his  country  nor  maDkiwl 
could  suffer  much  by  tfie  substitution  which  his  ambitioD  «c- 
complished. 

The  charge  of  hypocrisy  which  we  are  now  considering,  ^P" 
pears  to  have  been  mainly  deduced  from  the  religious  enthusiast 
.by  \^hich  Cromwell  was  distinguished,  with  the  smcerity  rf vto* 
his  accusers  assume  that  the  co-existence  even  of  the  ^'^ 
frailties  of  our  nature  is  incompatible.  Cromwell  was  a  reli^* 
fanatic;  he  was  also  a  great  public  offender;  therefore  he  *^*  ^J" 
pocrite.  Such  seems  to  be  the  summary  process  of  logw  by  wiwi 
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the  inference  most  deeply  atfecting  his  chaPracter  has  usually  been 
obtained.  But  the  syllogism  is  to  our  minds  inoonclusive,  wnen  we 
reflect  how  well  the  deepest  feelings  of  religious  awe  havej  Bi^^ . 
cording  to  the  experience  of  all  ages,  been  found  top  unite  wjith 
very  conspicuous  aberrations  from  the  course  of  justice  and 
humanity— aberrations  not  only  exemjJified  in  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals, and  confined  to  one  solitary  act,  or  one  single  point  of 
time,  but  attested  by  great  nations,  and  pervading  a  long  <^urae 
of  policy.  The  deep  religious  feeling  by  which  the  Bomans  wei^e 
distinguished  from  the  other  nations  of  antiquity,  did  not  impede, 
if  indeed  it  did  not  rather  accelerate  their  long  career  of  usurpa- 
tion, which  ended  only  in  the  subjection  of  mankinds  The  inn* 
cere  and  profound  superstition  of  the  crusaders  transported  them 
to  the  most  ruthless  frenzy  against  their  infidel  foes,  whom  they 
did  not  scruple  to  divorce  from  all  the  bonds  of  human  feeling 
and  of  social  obligation. — The  Romans,  indeed,  it  may  he  said^ 
were  the  slaves  of  a  ferocious  superstition,  utterly  alien  to  the  mild 
genius  of  Christianity ;  and  the  barbarous  era  ot  the  crusades  may 
appear  to  furnish  an  apology  for  excesses  of  pious  zeal,  which,  cs^n^ 
not  be  pleaded  for  the  puritanical  heroes  of  the  seventeenth  pen^ 
tury.  But  the  heathen  superstition  of  andent  Rome,  however- 
unamiable  in  many  of  its  features,  in  theory  commanded  tb^re^. 
verence  for  justice,  of  which  the  general  policy  of  the  Roo^ims 
was  a  systematic  infraction,  while  uie  adventurous  champions  of 
the  cross,  gathered  from  every  repon  of  Christendom,  .proved  by 
their  courtesy  to  each  other,  and  their  corresponding  ferocity  to- 
jMrards  the  enemies  of  their  faith,  that  misguided  devotion  was 
the  true  source  of  their  atrocities.  We  are  not  aware,  however, 
that  it  hasoocurred  to  any  one  to  denounce  the  triumphant  Ro- 
mans, or  the  romantic  crusaders,  as  hypocrites^  merely  because 
the  tenor  of  their,  public  ccmduct  was  at  variance  with  the 
moral  and  religious  faith  which  they  h^  respectively  embrac- 
ed. A  more  charitable  construction  has  in  general  been  put 
upon  their  conduct,  and  their  errors  have  been  ascribed  to  that 
unintelU^ble  contradiction  and  mysterious  self-delusion  which 
may  overcome  even  the  best  and  honestest  natures. 

Intense  devotional  feeling,  operating  upon  tfjie  impetuous 
minds  who  are  most  susceptible  of  it,  is  apt,  unless  regulated 
by  much  depth  and  generosity  of  heart,  to  produce  a  charac- 
ter better  adapted  for  lofty  and  daring  exploit,  than  for  the 
exercise  of  mild  and  tranquil  virtue.  A  state  of  pious  ex- 
citement is .  not  always  favourable  in  the  case  of  intrepid 
natures  to  the  observance  of  the  ordinary  maxims  of  Jusr 
tioe,  and  never  can  be  propitious  to  that  extreme  modera- 
tion, of  which  the  rooted  indifference  of  scepticism  i^  the  best 
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guaieantee.    Tbe  ^nron  of  aa  inflamed  spirit,    acting  under 
the  deep  impulse  of  reli^ous  feeling,  and  conducted  kto  tk 
ai^na  of  civil  controversy,  are  a  proof  of  any  thing  but  b^pocri- 
^y*    All  profound  enthusiasm  is  the  parent  of  occaaonal  enor, 
aa  it  is  the  source  of  every  thing  that  is  lofty  in  human  nature; 
it  is  that  dead  and  ungenial  apathy,  the  peculiar  inheritance  of 
the  unbeliever,  which,    by  freezing  the  heart,  ecyuJly  abuts 
up  the  access  to  vice  ana  to  virtue.     The  ehar^  of  bjpo- 
crisy  so  x^pularly  brought,  and  so  implicitly  beheyed,  of  tbeer. 
rors  of  enthusiasm-— errors  prominent  and  conspicuous  indeed, 
for  enthusiasm  generates  nothing  that  is  tame,**has  not  ken 
deqply  or  impaxtially  considered.    Hypocrisy  is  the  ap}»vpn8te 
yice  of  an  abject,  not  of  an  intrepid  nature,  and  sits  laost 
Qonimodiously  upon  a  crinj^ng  spirit  reduced  to  the  prospectiie 
eternity  of  dependence.     Examples  there  have  been,  M 
,of  m^an  and  vicked  men,  .who,  under  the  mask  of  bjpocii^i 
have  glided,  Uke  fiends,  to  guilty  eminence ;   but  they  Im 
been  of  (the  common  and  crouching  order  of  adventoreis;  d 
it  is  seldom,  that  bold  bad  men  even  have  exhibited  thislut^ 
,(;caqplexion«    That  the  mere  coexistence  of  reli^ous  zeal  witii 
tiemporal  ambition,  supplies  no  adequate  basis  for  tleinqp 
Iwtipn,  must  appear  a  truism  to  all  but  those  who  regard  rai- 
gion  as  a  wora  of  fear  only  to  appal  the  imaginations  of  tv 
vulgar,  not  as  a  principle  of  action  which  may  rationalif  ^ 
yern  .the  ^reat  and  knowing  ones  of  the  earth.  ^  If  ^^S^ 
be.somethmg  very  different,  and  may  vindicate  it^  univew 
sway  alike  over  the  least  and  the  loftiest  minds,  we  can  desor 
nothing  miraculous  in  the  phenomenon  which  exhibits  oneoi^ 
strictest  disciples  as  a  renowned  captain,  or  even  as  a  eteroan 
strenuous,  usurper  of  soverdign  sway:  for  such  is  theweab^  > 
that  clings  to.  our  nature,  tluit  the  truths  of  religion  may*  i 
deeply  engraven  upon  the  very  bosom  which  its  precepts  cawis  | 
always  calm  or  cbntroul ;  while  the  guilt  of  misinterpreting^ 
spirit,  or  occasionally  forgetUng  th^  eternal  oblipuion,  i«w 
irery  far  short  indeed,  of  that  Uackest  consummatioD  of  oo''*'''' 
ice  and  crime,  which  the  name  of  hypocrite  conveys  to  the  «tf 
of  all  mankind. 

We  have  hitherto  been  conceding  that  the  conduct  of^ 
well  was  at  uniform  variance  with  the  principles  which  oeP' 
fessed,  and  that  h'ls  career  was  throughout  a  blind  and  p^^Jj 
aberration  from  tlie  spirit  of  that  rell^on,  of  which  ^^^"^  . 
be  considered  as  the  cluunpion  and  the  example.  ^^^^-^ 
.now,,  however,  point  out  the  limits  within  which  this  seeffl^ 
diversity  of  faith  and  conduct  must  be  confined  ^/  j"^ 
islready  expressed  our  sentiments  at  large  upon  the  ju4<^ 
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msGanation  of  the  monarchy  in  which  the  usurper  unquestionably 
participated,  aiid  which  b  the  foulest  blot  not  upon  him  alone, 
but  upon  the  period  in  which  he  lived.     But  by  this  fatal  aet, 
the  catalogue  of  his  inexpiable  offences  is  at  once  constituted 
and  closed ;  all  the  others,  without  admitting  indeed  of  complete 
defence,  do  not  wholly  exclude  apology.     Tne  subversion  of  the 
liberties  of  his  count^^  was  but  the  natural  catastrophe  of  the 
troubled  drama  whicn  had  been  so  lon^  in  performance^  and 
tbe*Pjotect6r  himself  but  the  appointed  mstrument  of  that  iiiei- 
orable  fate  which  urges  military  despotism  in  the  rear  of  tiopuliir 
rebelUop,  and  punishes  licentiousness  with  servitude.    The  enor- 
mous guUt  of  tne  tyrants  whom  he  immediately  overthrewj  as  We 
haver  w^eady  remarked,  almost  pleaded  for  impuiiity  to  his  usur- 
pation's—the undivided  simplicity  even  of  Sataniierule,  mYHsthate 
been  felt  to  be  preferable  to  the  muldtudih^]^  tyratntih^  of  the 
revolted  legions  of  republicanism.     But  admitting  tHM  Uie  scep- 
tre was  foully  won,  it  must  be  confessed  also  that  it  Was  tibly 
wielded,  so  faf  as  ability  or  virtue  can  be  manifested  by  a 
miUtary  despotism.    The  usurper  hung  high  the  series  of  Jus- 
tice above  the  collisions  of  faction — and  first  iipparted  &  pm^ty 
to  the  British  ermine,  which,  with  tlie  exception  of  a  short  aha 
sullied  interval,  has  been  scrupulously  preserved  down  to'^tKe 
present  times.     His  greatness  of  soul  was  conspicuous  itt  'ttie 
high  and  haughty  character   of  his  ihtercOiirse  wfth  'fdfeign 
powers,  in  which  his  desire  of  personal  gloiy  wkj^  evid^htty 
absorbed  in  his  devotion  to  the  honour  of  the  E'ftgK^h  natrfe. 
It  was  his  boast  that  he  would  render  the  name  ch  £in  E%- 
lishman  as  much  feared  and  reverenced  as  ever  was  thaf  of 
a  Roman ;     and  Mr.   Hume   admits  that  ^  his  countryman 
*^  found   some  reality    in    these  pretensions.^  '   ^*The  great 
"  mind,**  he  farther  observes,    "  of  this  successful  Usurper, 
"  was  intent  on  spreading  the  renown  of  the  English  nation ; 
**  and  while  he  struck  mankind  with  astonishment  at  his  extra- 
**  ordinary  fortune,  he  seemed  to  ennoble  instead  of  debasing 
"  that  people  whom  he  had  reduced  to  subjection.'^    The  re- 
spect and  awe  which  his  administration  inspired,  are  legible 
upon  the  records,  and  vouched  by  the  transaction^  of  that  period. 
The  naval  renown  of  England  was  under  him  upheld  by  the 
vigorous  arm  of  Blake ;  and  the   maritime  exploits  of  these 
daj-s,  if  not  for  ma^itude  of  scale,  at  least  for  valour  and  iti- 
trepidity  of  execution,  may  vie  even  with  the  miracles  of  our 
.  own  times.     It  was  then  that  the  trident  was  first  firmly  grasp- 
ed by  the  amphibious  valour  of  the  English  people ;  and  a  hold 
taken,  which  after  various  successions  of  rivalry,  more  ot  ^ess 
formidable,  has  at  last   transferred   to  them   the  uiidilsjnited 
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£na^  of  diaracter  belong  naturall j  to  the  cast  of  aSfenknre 
and  cacecr  of  hazard  which  Cromwell  run— it  is  at  once  tb 
incentive  to  embark  in  auch  a  course,  and  the  result  of  its 
CHiward  prosecution.  The  agitadons  of  dvil  strife  m\^ 
rate  the  character— the  fires  of  dissenajon  haidm  the  geniiis 
which  is  fitted  to  bear  them.  But  magnanimity  is  not  10001&- 
mon  a  virtue  of  this  class  of  heroes,  whose  minds  are  genenllj 
and  sadly  contracted  by  the  course  of  violence  throu^  winch 
they  are  fated  to  pass.  The  world  too  often  appears  to  them  in  tk 
light  of  a  machine  which  they  are  destinea  to  direct— and  its 
groups  of  abject  inhalntants  as  the  instruments  of  thdr  pissnis, 
and  so  far  removed  from  their  sphere,  as  to  be  out  of  aUcomoni- 
nity  of  moral  obligation.  They  would  fain  repose  upon  the  be^^iits 
of  power,strangers  to  the  joys  and  sorrows  dTthe  creatiuesbeDOtl 
than,  and  communicating  with  them  only  through  the  medioD 
of  thar  vengeance  or  their  lusts.  But  in  no  pert  of  the  conduct 
of  CromweU  do  we  discover  this  nefarious  contempt  of  Iiis  sp* 
des— there  runs,  on. the  other  hand,  through  all  his  measuie^ 
however  harsh  or  misguided,  the  distinct  acknowledgment  of  tbt 
oonmion  rights  of  human  beings,  and  the  reo^nition  of  tbe  duty 
to  watch  over  their  happiQ^ss.— And  without  appearing  to  suk> 
tion  for  a  moment  the  principle  of  an  usurpation,  which  in  axD- 
mon  with  all  honest  men  we  must  detest,  or  of  a  military  des[K)- 
.  tism,  which  we  must  for  ever  abhor,  we  see  no  reason  vhjliis- 
tory  should  shrink  irom  acknowled^ng,  for  the  honour  alib  of 
our  countrr  and  our  nature,  that  with  the  dark  and  ioexpiaUe 
crimes  of  the  period  which  we  have  thus  hastily  reviewed,  tboe 
was  mingled  no  ordinary  measure  of  redeeming  virtue— or  wlij 
the  most  contented  and  approving  spectator  of  tbe  far  difereQj 
times  in  which  we  live,  should  think  his  patriotism  can  beTiodi- 
cated  only  by  the  un^Mtring  reproach  of  the  troubled  scenes 
.which  preceded  and  prepared  the  august  spectacle  of  patioiu: 
hi^piness  and  glory  which  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  wituess- 
or  why  any  one  should  affect  to  dispute,  what  no  sophistry  ^ 
ever  disprove,  that  upon  the  age  which  evoked  at  once  thecl^ 
valrous  gallantry  and  the  pleb^an  vigour  of  Eogland-t^ 
age  in  which  her  naval  superiority  was  triumphantly  u|)bei(| 
—the  age  in  which  the  destructive  intrepidity  of  tbe  nationaj 
spirit,  wnile  it  mangled  the  country^s  bosom,  glared  death  m 
destruction  upon  her  enemies  abroad — ^that  upon  this  flg^  <^ 
stem  prindple,  and  inflamed  valour,  and  magnificent  exploit?  1^ 
impenshably  superscribed  the  name  of  Cromwell. 
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Art.  Il.^^Jdvice  to  Jtdiay  a  Letter  in  Rhyme.    Pp.  192.  New 
edition.     Lond.  John  Murray,  18S0. 

That  we  are  greatly  too  indulgent,  is,  we  occasionally  hear,  ia 
heavy  charge  against  us.  There  are  readers,  we  have  hints,  who 
pay  out  grudgingly  for  panegyric  in  which  they  are  not  concern- 
ed as  principals;  and  who  are  disinterested  enough,  in  their  status 
■  of  third  parties,  to  prefer  personal,  or  at  least  intense  literary  se- 
verity. It  is  our  earnest  wish  to  please  all  oUr  readers,  but  we 
can  only  consent  to  do  so  walking  by  certain  rules  which  we  have 
prescribed  to  ourselves  as  the  guides  of  our  critical  course.  Now, 
m  the  great  majority  of  well-intentioned  publications,  there  is,  oh 
the  whole,  more  to  approve  than  condemn.  We  shkll  neter  fail  to 
state  the  account  fairly ;  we  will  neither  create  nor  exaggerate  de- 
fects, for  ridicule's  sake;  and  if  laudatory  matterbe  due,— M:Mnk- 
ing,  as  we  do,  that  the  cause  of  a  beneficial  criticism  is  better  served 
by  pointing  out  beauties  than  exclusively  dwelling  on  defects,-^we 
will  pay  it  thankfully.  Some  of  our  critiques,  we  take  it,  have, 
to  those  whom  they  concern,  appeared  sharp  enough  ;  rfiid  Sfthe 
curious  in  severity  took  the  trouble  to  observe  the  particulai*  rea- 
sons  of  our  displeasure  in  these  instances,  they  would  be  at  lio  loss 
to  anticipate  its  recurrence,  on  the  repetition  of  the  same^species 
of  delinquencies.  Unmerited  censure,  in  other  words  injustite 
and  cruelty,  they  will  never  see,  nor  our  pages  debased  by 
Pleasuring  literary  criticism  by  political  bias.  By  one  sign,  we 
trust,  they  will  ever  distinguish  us — ^by  the  moral*  cast  of  ovtr 
plan,  and  the  reprehension  wherewith  we  visit  the  violaltiori  of 
purity  of  thought  and  rectitude  of  principle,  in  the  authors  who 
come  before  us.  ' 

With  all  the  rigour  of  our  principles,  then,  we  pronounce  a 
verdict  against  the  unjustly  popular  volume  now  b^oreus ;  and 
should  not  feel  that  we  had  done  our  duty  by  it,  if  we  even  per- 
mitted it  to  pass  on  to  its  destined  oblivion,  in  spite  of  its  tempo- 
rary popularity,  without  accelerating  its  proclivity,  by  our  con- 
demnation. The  very  moral  looking  title  of  the  work  led  us^  at 
least,  to  expect  a  very  moral  composition.  We  forethought,  that 
Julia  must  be  a  person  worth  advising ;  a  young  lady  every  way 
amiable,  and  only  inexperienced,  with  at  least  her  own  happiness 
in  her  power,  selected,  that  all  that  numerous  class  who  think  them- 
selves Julias  might  the  more  readily  apply  and  profit  by  the  les- 
sons. We  necessarily  took  for  granted,  moreover,  that  the  ad- 
vice was  worth  giving, — ^having  a  tendency  to  exalt  the  character 
and  increase  the  happiness  of  the  advised.  We  farthermore  in- 
dulged the  hope,  that  in  the  advice  to  Julia,  occasion  would  be 
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taken  to  hting  forward,  in  the  most  captivatii^  as  wdl  as  pro- 
fitable fbrm,  Julians  most  important  relations  to  life ;  and  that  to 
much  eloquent  morality  there  would  be  superadded  a  lining  pic- 
ture of  the  world,  and  an  attractive  exposition  of  the  Tirtuesand 
aflectiona  which  adorn  and  exalt  the  female  character.  What 
Aen  was  our  amazement,  when  we  found  that  Julia  was  a  kept- 
mistress  !-^that  the  author  had  presumed,  at  tbid  time  of  day,  at 
the  present  mark  of  pubKc  propriety,  to  select  an  iimfwte  for  lus 
correspondent,  and  insult  the  virtuous  and  the  deceit  by  cboos- 
ing  such  an  object  for  a  prudential  admoniti(m  !  And  whi^  is 
the  admonition  ?  It  does  not  counsel  her  to  change  her  coarse  of 
Hfe,  and  eschew  tiie  house  of  correction,  but  only  to  be  a  Jktk 
less  greedy  than  that  tiescription  of  persons  ever  are,  e^er  were, 
and  ever  wiH  be,  and  to  renounce  that  which  it  is  her  very  trade 
t6aoqukeand{retidn,her  power  over  a  silly  young  man  c^mtone 
and  fashion  whom  she  happens  to  have  in  her  grasp ;  not  dther 
that  hxa  moral  conduct  may  be  improved,  and  Tost  respeetabSi^ 
Teoovered,  but  that  the  poet  and  otiiers  of  his  finends  wm  have 
more  of  his  valueless  society  in  a  different  routine  of  selundul- 
gence  and  dissipation,  for  which,  forsooth,  he  has  lost  bis  re&h 
tti  the  engrossing  blandishments  of  his  syren  (  This  it  seems  is, 
in  the  author^s  opinion,  the  most  eligime  way  in  whicb  to  des- 
cribe the  vari^ted  whims,  selfishnesses,  and  sensuaKlies  of  a 
nmn  of  fashion,-— all  of  them,  be  it  marked,  pursuits  maniftsdy 
esteemed  by  the  poet  important  and  |»«i8eworthy— -and  this  the 
approved  vehicle  for  a  detail  of  the  most  notorious  frmdides  of 
London  and  Paris. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  absurdity  and  inefficacy  of  the  poet's 
reproaches  to  the  sort  of  lady.  What  is  it  to  JuKa  that  Chariest 
—for  so  her  <'  thralF  is  denominated,— goes  not,  as  he  waswoat, 
to  Hyde  Park,  to  Newmarket,  to  Melton,  to  Brooks^  to  Al- 
mack'^s!  What  will  she  gain,  should  he  leave  her  and  gb  to  Pa- 
ris, and  there  to  the  Palais  Royal,  Tortoni^s,  &c.  !  Is  it  an  m- 
telligible  ground  of  accusation  to  such  a  woman,  that  her  prej 
faui)ts  not,  neither  shoots,  skates,  drinks,  games,  marries,  boxes, 
nor  sits  in  Parliament ;  and  that  from  all  these  avocations,  he, 
the  poef  s  friend  too,  is  withheld  for  the  exclunve  advantage  of 
the  said  Julia,  and  to  the  great  loss  and  damage  of  his' friends 
and  the  public?  The  readet'''s  sympathies  are  lucewise  presumed 
to  be  summoned ;  and  truly  the  reader  cares  much  how  Charles 
passes  his  time*- which  sensualities  he  forgoes,  and  which  he 
prefers.  The  taste  is  execrable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  morahty 
f>f  introducine:  to  us,  in  so  clumsy  a  manner,  ev«i  the  vapid  ele- 
ments of  which  the  lives  of  the  helpless  rich  and  unen^loyed 
are  compounded.     If  Hyde  Park  and  Almack's  balls  wd  Man- 
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ton's  guns  aie  worth  ih^r  portrait^  ivfay  muBta  joung  debauchee 
and  his  niisicess  be  ather  our  guides  or  our  companions  to 
the  exhiintbn?  Horace,  the  author  says  in  his  notes,  sets 
the  example.  If  the  poet  must  own  that  the  conception,  meagse 
as  it  is,  is  -not  even  original,  then,— *if  the  charge  against 
Horace  were  tni^««4t  can  only  be  '^said  that  he  has  not  eoc* 
ercised  either  discretion  or  delicacy  in  bis  dioice  of,  a  subject 
for  imitation^  It  has  long  ceased  to  be  rec^yable  as  a  plqa 
in  defi»ce  against  a  dbarge  of  violating  decency,  in  verse  or 
prose,  that  the  authors  of  ancient  Gireece  and  Bpnie  did  the  saine. 
but  it  happens,  with  singular  infelicity,  that  Horaip^'s  short 
Ode  of  flULteen  hnesj-^merdiy  lamenting  that  Svbaiis,  for  love  of 
Lydia,  has  disaj^ared  fr<Hin  the  Campus  Mfirtius— does  not 
amrd  the  shadow  of  justification  tp  the  author  *  before  us,r  for 
unveiling  an  vnequivocal  trading  courtezan,  and  avowing  her  his 
correspondent,  and  the  object  of  his  advice.  Therie  is  not  a 
word  of  accusation  against  Lydia  for  withdrawing  her  young 
Roman  from  his  marUal  exercises,  which  might  not  then  ha^xe 
been,  and  might  not  now  be,  and  is  not  every  day  addressed,,,^^ 
badinage^  to  the  most  virtuous  wife.  Horace  exfdaios  his  <<  Sj/^ 
barm  cur  preperes  amando  perdere^  by  a  very  brief  catajcgiji^  of 
the  (^mptoms  of  his  imputed  ruin,-*^merely  that  Sybaris  no.hmger 
rides  and  swims  as  f(H*|nerly ;  and  the  poet  may^.aiid  by  mapy;  is 
believed  to  have  meant  no  more  than  that  Syl!aiis  was  mam^d, 
that  he  was  so  much  gained  to  his  wife  that  he  wa^  h^t  to  his 
companions.  If  any  commentator  should  superfluously  bj^vi^.  xe- 
course  to  historical  proofs  of  the  dissoluteness  of  Qonit^i  map-* 
ners  in  Horace's  time,  and  thence  infer  that  Lydia  must  have 
been  a  courtezan,  such  commentator  would,  we  t^e  certain,  go  no 
faa^ther;  ae^uredly  he  never  would,  like  this  author,  have  been 
stricken  with  the  coarse  conceit  of  trasMlaitingihey  at  WQr9t»:^w« 
vocal  Lydia  into  an  undeniable  London  Cyprian.  No.  s>uch 
blunder  as  this  ever  came  blindfold  over  the  threshold  of  a  gram- 
mar school  into  the  every-dav  world.  If  this  production  was, 
as  we  begin  to  suspect,  an  old  exercise,  without  a  prize,,  and  the 
author  has  in  spite  been  induced  to  <<  shame  the  fools  and  print 
it^  beyond  the  chime  of  his  collie  bell,  we  esteem  his  tact  pretty 
much  as  we  should  were  he  to  stumble  into  Almack's  in  square- 
cap  and  gown,  or  walk  in  the  Park  in  the  same  costume  with 
^<  Mm  dear  Julia^  on  his  arm. 

.  We  do  not,  on  light  grounds,  make  so  grave  a  charge,<-^-the 
^avest  which  can  be  brought  against  an  author,  for  althou^ 
we  think  it  proper  to  abstain  from  quoting  them,  there  are  inany 
passages  which  bear  us  out  in  our  allegations.  At  the.  same  tic^, 
we  shall  not  lay  a  greater  load  of  reproach  upon  the  author 
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than  justice  vrarrant&  It  is  therefore  fair  to  admit,  thai  in 
what  he  does  indite  to  his  ill-chosen  correspondrat,  althouf^ 
the^  is  much  of  uoprofitable,  there  is,  widi  the  exception  of 
ibeae  passages  and  one  about  Achilles,  nothing  absoluteiy  inie- 
cent.  The  worst  is  a  careless  and  fasfaaonable  ^ans  gouci  whether 
what  he  writes  is  moral  or  not ;  and  this  is  the  impiesaioQ  which 
remains  on  the  reader^s  mind. 

But  we  deem  it  time  to  estimate  the  literary  Talne  of  what 
is  conveyed  to  us  in  a  vehicle  so  reprehennible.  We  think 
the  matter  altogether  worthy  of  the  mode.  Upon  such  a  bard 
we  are  glad  to  see  <<  DuUiess  with  leaden  wings  dt  brooding.'' 
We  should  bhiah  to  acknowlec^e  the  Muac  in  his  oompao/. 
We  should  have  beea  sorry,  indeed,  to  have  found  om(3^ 
thought  or  hi^py  turn  of  expression  in  this  <<  Letter  iuBhykt" 
It  is  much  more  suitable  that  it  should  be  a  mass  of  mediocritj. 
Accordingly,  fax  behind  Anstey's  Bath  Guide,  and  in  worse 
imitation  of  Hudibras  than  even  of  Horaq^  we  have  octo^tt 
couplets,  and  forced  rhymes;  which  last,  in  many  instances,  so  ma- 
nifestly oontroul  the  sense,  as  to  demonstrate  that  die  dink  oc- 
curred first,  and  that  there  was  a  want  of  skill  in  the /vet  to 
conceal  that  always  lamentable  fact.  It  matters  not  where 
we  take  specimens;  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  &w. 

''  Then  fdlow  obserTBtions  critical^  Or  gravely  vote^  in  spite  to  us, 
Or  jokes^  on  men  and  things  politi-   What  thus  we  deal  in— frivolous; 

cal;  Let  them  in  earnest,  or  in  fan,  try 

Much  of  the  Regent  and  his  Fetes;    If  they  can  match  it  in  the  country; 
Much  of  divisions  and  debates ;  If  of  their  fr.bric  any  particle 

Of  motions,  speeches,  names  mis-    Is  equal  to  our  town-made  article; 

quoted  If  th^r  choice  topics  are  m  dwrB- 

In  the  last  list  of  those  who  voted,  ing. 

Thence  to  Newmarket  and  the  races    Theirjustice-ing',  or  hounds,  or  farm- 
Shifting,  they  tell  of  lengthened  faces,  ing ; 

When  for  their  debts  Black  Monday  At  which,  when,  jaded  by  the  labour 

calls  Of  listening,  tenant  nods,  and  neigh- 

Folks  to  account  at  Tattersall's;  hour. 

Of  all  the  baffled  hedger  feels,     .        The  very  chaplain  shakes  his  bead, 
When  legs  are  taking  to  their  keels;    And  steals,  unbeneficed,  to  bed. 
How  suddenly  aghast  he  looks.  How  much  at  home  was  Charles 

When  his,  the  paragon  of  books,  •   in  all 

Thiat  Book  whose  value  far  outshone  The    talk    aforesaid  —  nicknamed 
Lord  Spencer's  famed  Decameron,  small! 

Becomes,  hey,    presto!     quick  as    Seldom  embarrassed,  never  slow,  ^ 

thought.  His  maxim  always,  '^  touch  and  go, 

Not  worth  the  fraction  of  a  groat !       From  grave  to  gay  he  ran  with  easfj 

Such  is  the  tattle  of  our  &aus.        Secure  alike  in  both  to  please. 
These  simple  elements  compose  Chanced  he  to  falter  ?  A  grinwce 

Where'er  you  drive,,  or  ride,  or  walk.  Was  ready  in  the  proper  pl««; 
The  Macedoine  of  London-talk.  Or  a  chased  snuff-box,  with  its  ^ 

■f  the  mixture  strange  appear  And  gold,  to  mask  his  ha's  and  heros, 
res?  should  they  affect  to  Was  offered  round,  and  duly  rapF* 
T,  Till  a  fresh  topic  could  be  teppeo- 
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What  if  his  enedmu  rivaU  swore 
*Twas  jargon  all,  and  he  a  hore  ?' 
The  surly  sentence  was  outroted. 
His  jokes  retailed,  his  jargon  quot- 
ed; 
And  while  he  sneered  or  quizzed  or 

flirted. 
The  world,  half  angry,  wiw  divert- 
ed. 

Now  is  the  clatter  of  his  mill. 
With  all  its  rush  of  waters,  still ; 
His  chimes  are  motionless  hecome. 
His  ear-^suhduing  larum  dumh. 


Yes,  Julia,  if  our  xesktless  battery  . 
Has  silenced  jokes,  and  sneers,  and 

flattery : 
Now  seldom  seen,  mcnre  seldom  heard, ' 
He  shrugs— but  utters  scarce  a  word. 
And  bears  about,  like  muzzled  houud^ 
"  A  tongue  chained  up,  without  a 

sound!** 
Once  would  he  loiter,  ere  'twas 

dark. 
With  Nymphs  and  8atyn  in  the 

Park; 
The  Park!    that  magnet  of  the 
'  &c. 


town. 

The  following  lines  are  bestowed  upon  that  important  part  of 
the  t^ileUt  call^a  cravat,  and  are  merelj  tolerable. 

<^  Haveyoa,  my  friend,  I've  heard    *  These  are  iwy  tarns,— 'twere  idle 
him  say,  podunr 

'  Been  lucky  in  your  turns  to  day?-—  '  To  waste  a  thought  on  any  other*  . 
'^  Think  not  that  what  I  ask  alludes  "  Should  yours  (kind  heaven,  avert 
' 'To  FoHunfe's  stale  vicissitudes,  the  omen!) 

'  Like  the  cravats  of  vulgar,  low  men. 


'  To  her  capricious  ups  and  downs> 
'  Her  treacherous  smiles,  or  wither- 
ing frowns : 
'  Nor  mive  I  now,  alas !  to  learn 
^  How  cards,  and  4ice,  and  women 

turn, 
'  And  what  prodigious  contributions 
^  They  levy,  in  their  revolutions : 
'  Nor  heed  I,  if,  in  times  so  critical, 
^  You've  manag'd  well  your  turns 

politicaL 
'  The  turns  of  your  Cravai  I  mean, 
^  Tell  me  if  these  have  lucky  been  ? 
'  Have  your  attempts  at  once  suc- 
ceeded? 

*  Or  (while  an  hour  has  past  un- 

heeded 
^  And  unregretted)  have  you  toiled 

*  Till  a  week's  laundry  has  been 

spoiled, 
'  Ere  round  your  neck,  in  every  fold 
'  Exact,  the  muslin  has  been  rolled, 
'  And,  dexterously  in  front  confined^) 
^  Has  kept  tlie  proper  set  behind ; 
'  Not  letting  loose,  nor  pinning  in 

*  One  jot  too  much  of  cneek  or  chin 


Asundar  start — and,  ys-wning  wide, 
'  Discl6se  a  chasm  on  either  side, 
'  Letting  behind  its  checkered  screen, 
'  The  secrets  of  your  throat  be  Sieen ; 

*  Or  should  it  stubbornly  persist, 

'  To  take  some  awkward  tasteless 

twist, 
'  Some  crease  indelible,  and  look 
'  Just  like  a  dunce's  dog's-eared  book, 
'  How  would  you  pan-y  the  disgrace  ? 
'  In  what  assembly  show  your  face  ? 

*  How  brook  your  rival's  scornful 

glance, 
'  Or  partner's  titter  in  the  dance? 
'  How  in  tiie  morning  diu*e  to  meet 
^  The  quizzers  of  the  park  or  street  ? 

*  Your  occupation's  gone, — in  vain 
'  Hope  to  dine  out,  or  flirt  again. 

*  The  Ladies  from  their  lists  will  put 

you, 

*  And  even  /,  my  friend,  must  cut 

you!' 
Such  once  was  Charles.— No  doc- 
trine sounder 
Than  his,  no  principles  profoundcr ; 
&c. 


In  short,  by  dint  of  hand  and  eye, 
^  Have  you  achieved  a  perfect  tie  ? — 

All  that  is  exalted,  elegant,  select,  and  exclusive,  is  embodied, 
it  seems,  in  the  very  idea  of  Almack's  balls.  Those  who  are 
liappy  enough  neither  to  be,  nor  to  wish  to  be,  under  the  spell  of 
the  Almack  constitution,  are  the  only  description  of  our  readers 
who  are  entitled  to  laugh  at  itv  We  do  think  it  was  worse  than 
ubsurd  to  attempt  it,  as  was  done  last  winter,  in  our  northern  me- 
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tropolit.  This  next  extract  we  think,  nererthdew^  the  most 
fkvourable  passace  in  the  poem.  It  is  rather  lively  and  amus- 
ing^ but  not  worth  reading  twice. 

O !  Jiilis>  could  you  now  bat  creep        "  Suppose  the  prize  by  hondredft 
Incoe  into  the  room  and  peep^  nnssed 

WeUmight  you  triumph  in  tne  new  Is  jour's  at  last.— You're  on  the 
Of  all  he  has  resigned  for  you !  Iwt.— 

Mark^  how  the  married  ana  the  single  Your  Toucher's  issued^  ^^7  sittDed ; 
In  yon  «iy  groups  delighted  mingle !  But  holdr—yojir  tickers  left  b^iind. 
Midst  m^ondshlszingy  tapers  beam-  What's  to  be  done?  there's  no  sd- 


i<»g. 
Midst  Geoiges^  stan> 


snd  crosses 

fe  gaze  on  beauty,  cateh  ihe  sound 
Of  music,  and. of  mirth  around  ; 
And  Discord  f eel^  her  empire  ended 
At  Almack's,— H)r  at  least  suspended. 

Here  is  tlie  only  coalition 
'T  wixt  Government  and  Opposition : 
H^e  parties,  dropping  hostile  no-^ 

tions. 
Make  oa  th/eir  lc;gs  the  self-same 

motions. 
Beauty  e^]^  angry  ppission  ipienchm, 
And  seats  them  on  the  self-same 

bench^ 
There  to  uphold,  without  a  schism. 
The  iPatronesses'  despotism  ; 
The  Whig^  for  female  power  and 

glory 
As  great  a  stickler  as  the  Tory : 
For,  mortals,  happy  you  may  he 
At  Ahlnack's,  but  you  can't  be  0:ee; 
Bent  both  in  body  and  in  soiil 
To  gentle,  absolute  control. 
Yet  though  despotic,  why  should 

any  calf 
Its  wholesome  exercise  tyrannical  P 
Unlike  all  tyrants  slnee  me  flood. 
These  only  mean  their  subjects'  good. 
What  form  is  that  with  looks  so 
^  sinister?— 
Willis,  their  Excellencies  minister. —  Waltz,  or  quadriUe,  till  after  One; 
,  See  where  In  portly  pride  he  stands     While,  without  music,  friends,  or 
""  *   .  . .  *  books 

Perdiance,  at  home  on  tenter-hooks. 
The  least  contended:  with  the  gnat- 

est. 
Who  should  come  lonngiug  in  tbe 

latest. 
But  is  not  now  the  law,  in  letter 
And  spirit,  altered  for  the  bistter. 
Since  our  fair  JSovereign's  last  Uk'-'^ 
Has  peopled  Uie  deserted  place. 


mission. 
Jn  vain  you  flatter,  scold^  petition; 
Feel  your  blood  monntiing  rtkearo&« 

ket, 
Fnmtble  in  vain  in  every  pocket 
«  The  rale's  so  strict*   1  dare  sot  • 

stretch  it/ 
Criea  Willia,  <  pray,  my  tod,  gp 

fetch  it.'--- 
'  Nonsense !'   you  cry^  ^  aa  Isle  at 

nig^t— 
^  Surely  you  know  me,  sir^  by  s^t' 
'  Excuse  me  ;  the  committee  sst 
'  This  momii^."— ''  IHd  th^,  what 

of  that?"— 
'  An  order  given  this  very  day,- 
'  My  lord,  I  dare  not  disobey.' 
'  Your  pardon.'r— Funh^.|^^4^'s 

vain; 
So  for  vour  ticket^  in  the  rain 
Breathless,  you  canter  luNooLe  agun. 
Thus  cured  (and  can  th'  expense  be 

leas?) 
Are  absence  and  forgetfiiltipss. 
And  say,  do  they  abuse  thdr  powen 
'Gainst  vUra  fashionable  hours? — 
Here  once  you  walked  your  midn%bt 

round 
In  vain, — ^no  creature  eould  be  found. 
Save  a  few  stragglers  in  the  vapours 
From  gazing  at  we  walls  and  tapers. 
Then  not  a  dance  conid  be  b^;un. 


To  execute  their  high  commands ; 
Unmoved  his  heart,  unbribed  lus 
.  hands  i 

See,  where  the  barrier  he  prepares 
Just  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs^ 
Midst  fragrant  flowers  and  slmibs 

exotic  ;— 
A  man  relentless  and  despotic 
As  "he  of  Tunis  or  Algiers, 
Or  any  of  their  Grand  Viaiers. 
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And  farced  the  orowd^  ere  midnii^t 

strike^ 
To  do  the  very  thi^  they  like? 
All^  with  theurotherpleaisareBgiuiiH 

Perhaps  the  grealiestF-^f  oompIaiHi 
ing. 

^'  What  sounds  were  those?— O 
earth  asd  beaten ! 
Heard  you  the  fMrneB^^-half  past 

eleven"^ 
They  teSl^  with  iron  topgue^  your 

fate,  ' 

Unhappiy  lii^erer.  If  you're  late. 
Haste  wnile  you  may."-*Behold!  ap- 
proaches 
The  last  of  jonder  string  of  ebaches  ; 
Stem  Wilhs^  in  a  moment  more, 
Cloa^  the  inexorable  door. 
And  great  the  conjuror  must  be 
Who  can  cry,  '  Open,  Sesame  f 

'^  So,  when  a  packet  hurries  over 
From  Calais,  through  the  straits,  to 

Dover, 
Her  saOs  idl  set,  to  save  her  tide 
And  supper  on  the  other  side; 
Wishing  the  force  of  steam  were  lent 

her. 
While  luckier  ships  the  harbour  en« 

ter; 
Just  with  her  bowsprit  on  the  town, 
'Tis.  ebb,— ^e  fatal  flag's  hauled 

down! 
She  sees,  and  sickening  at  the  sight. 
Lies  to,  or  beats  about  all  night. 

^^  Such  is  the  rule,  which  none  in^ 
'        fringes. 
The  door  one  jot  upon  its  hinges 


**  '  Friend,  Fm  The  Ministry,-^ 


give  way 


Awmti  I^^evd  Visemmt  Castle^ 

reash! 
'  You  re  doubtless  in  the  Commons* 

house 
'A  mighty  man,  but  here  a  mouse. 
'  This  evening  there  was  no  debate 
'  Qr  business,  and  your  lordship's 
late. 

*  We  show  no  favour,  #ve  no  quar« 

ter 

*  Here,  to  ;yotir  ribbon,  «  your  gar- 

ter. 

*  Here,  few  a  Congrete  no  one  cares, 

*  Save  that  alone  which  sits  up  staira.* 

*'  Fair  Worcester  pleads  vdth  Wel- 
lington; 
Valoiur  with  Beauty.    *  Hence,  be* , 
gene!  \ 

*  Perform  elsewhere  your  destined 

parts; 
^One  conquer  kkigdoms,   t'oth^ 

hearts. 
'  My  Lord,  youll  have  enough  tx)  , 

do; 
'  Almack's  is  not  like  Waterloo. 

*  Awhile  lay  by  that  wreath  of  Iau*< 

rds 
'Culled  iii   composing   ]ESurope'0 

quarrels; 
'  Secure,  the  war-hoop  at  the  dpor,  .. 
'  InBritain's  cause  to  gather  more.'— 
For  the  flrst  time  in  yain^  his  Gra^ ' , 
Sits  down  in  form  before  the  place. 
Finds,  let  him  shake  it  to  the  ceijitr^^  ^ 
One  fortress  that  he  cannot  e^ter. 
Though  he  should  oSex  on  its  borders . 


Moves  not    Once  past  the  fatal  hour,The  sacrifice  of  half  his  orders. 


The  English  Duke— th^   Spanish  : 

Lord— 
The  Prince  of  Flanders-^drops  hii^ 

sword; 
Compelled  at  last,  ere  break  oi  day. 
To  raise  the  siege,  a^d  march  away. 


Willis  has  no  dispensing  power. 
Spite  df  persuasion,  tears,  or  force, 
'  The  law,' he  cries^  'must  take  its 

course.' 
And  men  may  swear,  and  women 

pout. 
No  matter, — ^they  are  all  shut  out 

The  following,  bendes  affording  a  specimen  of  the  poet*S' ori- 
ginality, will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  pitch  of  his  wit 

*^  To  give  their  gracefal  motions    Now  <2ro2>pe J,  transforms  the  floor  again 
scope.  For  Waltzers,  to  an  open  plain. 

Now,  Ughihf  stretched,  the  barrier    Approach,  O  votary  of  Htmen ;       ^ 

rope  Whether  of  forward,  or  oi  shy  men,  . 

Hems  in  QuadriHers,  nymph  and    Approach,  and  at  the  Ivick  rejoice 

spark.  Which  yields  sudi  beauty  to  your 

Li&e  bounding  deer  within  a  park ;        choice. 
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This  is  the  moment  to  advance.  So  sailors  on  the  tof^-mast  Btand, 

To  claim  your  partner  in  the  dance.  Intent  on  one  look-ont^-for  land* 

And  if  your  fancv  paints  her  fairer  Theif  deem  no  folly  half  so  great 

Than  other  nympns,  to  win  and  wear  Askuve^  without  a  large  estate ; 

her.  And  think  the  nation  ne'er  will  thrive 

But,  ere  you  try  your  fortune,  lend  Where  youi^er  sons  presume  toiviTc. 


In  Tain  you  plead,  in  vain  impor- 
tune. 
Where,  gentle  diepherd,  where's  yoor 

fortune  ? 
Do  what  you  will,  say  what  yoa  cu, 
'  JHfanors/  they  t^  you,  'make the 

man.' 


An  ear  to  good  advice,  my  friend. 
And  keep,  if  not  an  elder  hrother. 
Your  distance  from  her  aunt  and 

mother. 
Of  youthful  hearU  those  ruthless 

hreakers 
Will  weij^h  your  passion  with  your 

acres. 

Of  the  detail  of  the  various  Parisian  pleasures,  which  pr 
Charles  does  not  enjoy,  we  give  a  short  «pe<nmeB,  merely  to 
shew  bow  little  it  is  worth  while ;  there  is  and  can  be  notliing 
new  in  the  eatioff,  drinking,  gaming,  and  all  the  dissoluteness^ 
the  PaMs  Royal  and  Boulevards. 

^'  Should  he  propose  a  trip  to  Pa-   Where  aU  who  stray,  witlumt  t 
ris,  due,  in 

Have  their  full 


The  scheme,  'tis  ten  to  one,  miscar- 
ries. 

What,-— ^D«  consent  to  trust  your 
lover  '' 

One  inch  beyond  the  Straits  of  Do- 
•    ver? 

Trust  him  to  run  the  giddy  round 

Of  pleasure  on  enchanted  ground. 

To  follow  all  his  whims  and  fancies   How  easy  is  its  only  rule ! 

In  audi  a  tiddish  place  as  France    '  But  toys,—- make  loTe,^— la^gh)  f^^ 
is  ?  and  drink. 

That   r^on  where  the  sun's  so    '  Not  often  sleep,  and  never  thinL 
•  bright,  '  From  joy  to  joy,  unquestioned,  raffi- 

The  air  so  pure,  the  wine  so  l%ht !         ~  ble  •; 

To  canter  tnrough  a  land  like  this,     '  But  chiefly,  O  my  pup*l«^*- 


choice  of  roids  to 
ruin. 
As  if  some  demon  took  hisiit^^isare; 
Each  fitted  with  his  fiivourite  {la- 
sure; 
Each,  coidd  a  new  one  be  in?ented, 
Indulged  with  that,  if  not  contented. 
How  short  the  lesson  of  the  school! 


'  Winning,  youll  sddom  take  your 

gains  out ; 
*  But  Ipsing — ^you  may  blow  yoor 
brains  out" 
Grant  he  avoids  that  dangerousden, 
Or  enters  it  unhurt—What  then  ? 
In  every  street  the  mischief  hirb^'a'^ 


Up  to  its  ffay  Metropolis ; 

There  wa&  the  Boulevards,  there 

enjoy  all 
The  orgies  of  the  Palaisrroyal, 
The  central  mart  of  provocation. 
Where  everj  step's  a  fresh  tempta^ 

tion;   ^  ^ 

Many  lines  are  bestowed  on  Manton's  fowling  pieces,  fox- 
hunting, &c. ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  many  common-places 
on  matrimony  and  parliament,  till  the  poem  ends  with  the  fol- 
lowing hapless  lines. 
.  ''Julia,  farewell!  My , words,  I 

fear. 
Fall  blunted  on  your  listless  ear. 
The  best  advice,  like  physic  ta- 
ken; 


licaves  stubborn  wills  like  yours  un- 
shaken. 


JuHa,  farewell !  In  language  vanoff 
'Two-e  idle  to  upbraid  you,  «hamtf ; 
Though,  could  I  summon  to  »/*« 
And  hold  communion  with  the  shade 
Of  Prior,  Swift,  or  Matthew  Green, 
Who  warred  against  the  moDi^> 
Spleen ; 
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Or  could  my  fingers  wield  the  pen  But  no-— The'  aspiring  wish  i0  vain. 

Poetic  of  those  tmngtaen.  Too  feehly  flows  my  hmnble  strain. 

Those  bards^  who^  dear  to  all  the  Destined  to  leave  you  as  it  found  you^ 

Nine^  SpoOed  by  the  mitterers  who  sut- 
Heed  not  the  praise  of  tongues  like  round  you ! 

mine  ;  Henee^  thirsty  ^i/7.*— Thou  shalt 

My  Miue^  no  novide  in  her  art,  not  drink 

Mighty  through  your  senses^  reach  Nor  waste  another  drop  of  ink 

your  heart;  In  chiding, — for  if  not  severe 

Like  the  sweet  lark  might  upward  My  lecture,  'tis  too  long,  I  fear ; 

spring.  And,  Julia,  who  can  teU  if  you^ 

And,   not  content  with^  chir^ng^  My  dear^  wHl  ever  read  it  tnrough, 

sing.  Or  reach  myparting  word— Adieu! 

We  forbear  farther  criticism ;  for  what  has  morality  like  this  au- 
thor!*s  to  do  with  taste,  and  learning,  and  poetry !  Such  personages 
as  his  friend^  and  friend^s  mistress,  are  utterly  unpoetical.  .They 
have  no  title  to  virtuous  sympathies ;— they  have  no  olium  to  a 
place  in  respectable  fiction,  at  least,  if  they  must  ccntinue  to  exist 
in  reality.  Nor  should  we  be  sensible  of  the  loss,  if  descriptions  of 
suck  oommon->place  matters  as  the  feasts,  and  sports,  and  dissi- 
pations of  fashion  ceased  altogether  to  form  the  subject  matter 
of  printed  books.  The  world  of  mere  fashion  is  blind  to  its  own 
dulness  as  a  subject  of  contemplation  to  the  larger  world  around 
it.  Its  populaticm  are  too  selfish  and  unsocial  to  attract  the 
sympathies  of  the  multitude.  The  veriest  idler  in  reading  will 
tire  of  details  of  the  wines  and  the  cookeries,  the  dresses  and  the 
carriages,  and  all  the  bustlings  and  boastings  of  fashionable  life. 
Let  its  votaries  ^*  consume  the  fruits,^  but  abstain  from  writing 
all  about  the  way  and  manner  in  whidi  that  laudiable  dut;|^  is 
done,  or  detailing  the  gustos  of  a  systematic  sensuality,  which 
more  than  any  other  habit  of  life  engenders  selfishness,  hypo- 
crisy, and  hardness  of  heart,  and  equally  unfits  for  virtuous 
love^  or  honourable  friendship. 


Aet.  III. — The  Hiskyry  cf  France,    By  Alex.  Bank£N,  D.D. 
Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.     Cadell  &  Davies,  1819. 

1  HE  early  periods  of  all  modern  histories  are  dry  and  unin- 
teresting,  unless  to  antiquaries,  to  whom  the  very  dust  of  ancient 
literature  is  precious.  Our  symipathies  do  not  readily  engage  on 
Celtic  deities  and  their  superstitious  worship,  or  the  savage 
and  barbarous  exploits  of  rude  and  lawless  chieftains ;  nor  can  the 
imagination  be  ever  kindled  to  any  warmth,  by  the  cold  and  frivo- 
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Imin^MM 6f  Mdnte,  f^ttt  vtp in  tlieur celli^  mSt  tfthieciteMed 
to  ft^  converse  inOi  the  ^orid.  Yet  it  is  detii^ie  ii^  tnoiir  iSoibL 
'iStsing  dT  the  origiii  tad  progress  of  teti6n$,  lrhiaic6  ibfff  fipruQg, 
how  the  famiGes  and  trloes  which  composed  them  weie  astemM 
and  6ompacted,  what  irere  thfe  laws  which  regulated  Ihem,  fheit 
mode  dP -warfare,  thdr  means  of  subsistence^  m^ii^iJ*rf^ttP*cirt]f. 
Lahori^tis  tad  unwearied  research  fnto  old  tadined^  A16: 
tides  and  crednlous  i^erids,  and  considerable  lUfiii^^uto 
ffikfaiguisb  between  fivcts  tad  fkbles,  truth  ahd  n6sr^t#eseiMiadoti 
of  it,  are  requisite  to  the  attammeht  oP  th^'  IHtfe'lM^wM^ 
which  we  am  &f^  hapa'ib  p6Mss  on  these  sabji^ct&  ^  ; ' 
'  Much  httsBeehwrittm  bytheAfbbeDtdkis  afld'6thiK»»  on 
th«  orighy  of  flie*  FVai/kfr;  and  xm  thefar  seMem^nt^  G«ul,  HiAi- 
YMt  aiecffthhihigvtea/ly  ^K^ce  they  came,  br'iHl^th^  tfa^tooi 
porisdgiion'df  'k,  id  the  "G^^ths  tfidof  the  southern  ^sMbtt^Tdie 
Sbdntry;  bVtotifauest:'dt  iksalHes  byin^tatibtL  ^'VW^fM^} 
Maitiai  tribe,  who  ^diiff'  subdu^  and  h<^Id  i^  shuS^tt,  1 
4)ieopte  who^  jmrgolt^  were  those  of  dic^herdsr  and  kuAttdtnefl; 
tod'^MMitohablti;  Mtadtatsettlei^s,  and  long  titlSUMA^ 
war,  were  rustic  and^  pfeaMtA.  Tfaey^gm^tially  mM^MfrAjis^t^ 
-uMer  ihfft'  gdv^Ata#dt  >r  the  Mercmngiaii  *  kk^'l^^tbe 
Mme  hlil|;tuige,<  ado]^  the  ttme  feh^n,.^^^!^ iUffi^drdu^ 
m^;'  iMd '  Bi(»(kAimAMd  tc^ the  same  custom^.  'TMiif^MfiMt 
%^caAi«  iulMitiT^  tad  ^ibnrinate;  m  the  cbursfe;  6f  aftpffiMjf 
Mcc#i6m  -  c^  about  ttree  htadied  yearn'  Tile  TlHw  ^'^ 
piaii^y  'Whb  had  b^^oate  fiYst  minkiter  df  st^,  lifcj^diMWtfU^ 
Wtt^lgk;'ikkiii(L'h\}t»^^  aat  doM!lf^*KM*lMlm 

ikifd  ftbottf  th«^«3idd}tf*t$f  theirightb  centuty,  '^t«*<i4m;Wllf 
secodd;  W  CHrlcMdgitiii^rflbe  W  kingk  ^  ^'  *  hIu  oV  '^^  • 
' '  i:l«eil"i^glbkr%^ftr«mtii«t  of  tS^'Drtfid^,  ^<ii  WUb 
bf  fHMtif  OcKto,  and'6f  th4  Roifita  Mlyti^smC-W^diii^ 
CJhrfetitalty  in  tJii  «Rh'  century,  and  in  the  e^tlj? wl^ 
tb^  "dynasty,  AdbmitiMi  a^  li  kingdkta  to  the  diiif  ^ 
■Pbpe'.  *.''■•=''■   I      •  •  ■  ' 

•  '  TheSif  ctmititutSbn  of  cirir  tociety  waa  irfegiflAr,^HttiffJtB* 
jgot^rflmibt  weak  and  Unitabl*.  ThWfe*  im  Bttle «*«*#»• 
tic  slavey,  but«hte  pdM&  pHMas,  'the'  iib^^'<iP«rf*W*J 
wtt  his  own  family^  Was  great,  and  8oinef6m<fii  '^itktl6^^ 
severity.  Servitude  ;prevailed  in  the  counttyi  Tht'^pe^^ 
irtffe  attaohcid  Kke  the  troes  to  the  soil,  atid  soM  with'it:  T» 
laikded  proprietors  chdmed  a  considerable  decree  of  \iAtpeiAiDC6 
m  seasons  of  peace,. and  held  themselves  bound  to  obcAtfJ^ 
'^hi^fly  when  they  were  summoned  by  the  king  to  war,  HeJ^ 
cAine  hitteriy  a  state  pageant  rather  than  a  powerful  montfAJ 
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brouglst  forwatd  by  his  oaintiterB  to  act  apaH  on  tome  {ml3id 
occasion,  and  then  withdrawn  again  to  indulge  in  personal  in- 
dolence and  insignificance.  His  revenue  consisted  of  the  produce 
of  the  royal  dotnain,  of  fines  and  donations.  Vioktionfi  of  law, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  were  punished  most  frequently  by  fines; 
and  convictions  of  guilt  followed  not  from  circuniistantial  evi- 
dence, and  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  but  from  their  cmnparab- 
tive  number,  land  from  trials  by  duelj  by  water,  and  fire.  Learn>- 
ing  declined :  the  arts  were  neglected ;  and  men  sunk  in  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  rudeness. 

Under  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  there  was  some  revival  of 
national  vigour  and  mental  culture ;  but  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  the  regal  power  was  again  divided,  and  qf  course  dimi- 
nished. The  great  barons  contended  .with  tbeii:  sovereign,  find 
disregarded  his  authority.  They  redix;ed  his  domain  to  little 
more  than  the  city  and  territory  of  Laon.  On  tlie  death  of 
Lewis  V.  J.  D,  987,  Hugh  Capet,  the  Duke  of  NQUstria,  or 
north-west  district  of  France,  seized  and  ascended  the  throng, 
and  gave  origin  to  that  dynasty  wluch  reigned  umaterruptedLy 
over  France  until  the  revolution,  A.  D.  1799. 

The  Boman  Catholic  superstition,  and  papal  authority^  pre* 
vailed  in  fuU  dominion  at  this  period  over  the  kingdom*  The 
German  eiBfire  had  detached  itself  from  the  French  monarchy 
and  crowns  and  the  kingdom  was  no  longer  parcelled  out 
among  the  male  branches  of  the  royal  family.  The  feudal  sy%. 
tem  waa.at  its  height :  France  was  one  great  fief;  tbe.kinff  th^ 
chieftain  tp  whom  the  inferior  batons  owed  hpma^  and  piUitary 
sarviee.  JSvery  baron  administered  justitje  to  his  own  vassals. 
Learning  continued  to  decline,  and  the  arts  to  be  neglected. 

From  this  Mi^9  the  11th  century,  the  commencement  of.  the 
Cap^tiap  dynasty,  the  kingdom  o^  France  bfgan  toasaume  a 
more  regular  form.  The  crusadea  reflected  uia  dawn  of  Ibe 
£aat»  upon  the  western  regions  of  Europe.  Religious  C0htr6- 
versdes,  and  literary  discussions,  sharpened  the  human  faculties, 
and  prepared  the  minds  of  men  ibr  the  revival  of  literature,  ai^d 
the  reformation  oi  the  church.  Cities  arose,  and  by  their  inde- 
pendeace,  and  the  influence  of  concentrated  ci^ital,  diminished 
the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system,  and  augmented  the  power 
of  the  crown.  They  gave  an  impulse  to  the  necessary  arts,  and 
planted  the  seeds  of  manufacture  andcommeree  over  die  country. 

The  successive  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Franee,  the  atate  and 
vicissitude  of  religiwi  under  them,  of  civil  government,  of  litera- 
ture, of  the  arts  and  customs,  from  the  fifth  to  ih^  thirteenth 
century,  are  narrated  so  fully,  by  the  reverend  author  nofP  belpre 
us,  as  to  manifest  the  profoundness  of  his  research,  yet  with  su£» 
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kaepfr  ^t^  4Kili}9Ct  dktjnct  and  pei«pieuou&  These  sFe  At 
ooM^tlf  of  the  three  first  Tttlumes  of  this  history.  The  4A  vhm 
co'moicnces  vrith  the  reign  of  St.  Lewis,  which  isdistiDguisiliedbj 
his.ctisastrpuscrusadesp  related  with  so  much  liveliofiss  andott- 
▼ele^  fay  Jcn&iiUey  who  attended  the  nuNuotth  m  )Aat!«xpediti0D. 
It'cohtains  an  licoount  of  the  progress  of  the  English  ib  tiieif 
succesfiBful  mvasion  of  France,  and  qf  the  vigour  and  perseyer- 
aQ9e  wiii^  which  Philip  IV.  die  Fair,  i:9»sjt^^  axidl^uiablcd  the 
ambitioii^flind  insolence  of  Pope  Benifiioe. 

^^^'ifisthile-wars/^  By.  &.  ohsetvcs,  p.  66,  V€A,  4>ih,  ««  havingln^ttidliis 
uv^gilstft  ^xpemae,  he  had  found  it  necemaxy,  and  thotight  iltusoiulife)  ^ 
impMe  etaxoli  the  clergf,  as  well  as  die  laity  of  hts  oominioid. '  Sffioe  of 
the  most  unaeoonuaodatiipg  of  4iem  nnmnttr^^  tefused  ft^  and  a]^p»fe^^ 
RdBit;  I  Baokitiee,  ibk^smg  thto  iwas  ihe  «ewon  for  fauniblitig  tiiis  hu^ 
jnabiua^y'^md'WimetdK>vMng  lliatthe  tvb^  Gallican  ek^diwtfiSA^ 
ui/m«intBin^  their  own  interests  against  the  oppressieti  of  tlie  tstvilpowf, 
puMiflhdd  ^^  famous  Bull^  '*  Cbricis  Laicos^"  ^ohibiting  {itifices  frott 
exocrtiagv^i^  <^^  clei^  from  payings  withont  me  pa^uil  p^rnMdB^  i^ 
suaii  ctt  'Sams  «)£  moneys  as  a  tasL,  out  of  their  eccledastica!  re^ita^' tfitni^ 
France  wasmotipartSeolarly  motioned  iatt^  Plnhp  iindei«M^'H^'M^ 
resented,  it  in  its  own  ^irit  ^nd  style. .  He  .pub]i^he4.  s^{  ^^^4^^^^ 
that  me  clirgy  ^  well  as  the  laity,  are  bound  to  defend  t'he  ^^(^W^)^ 
th^Wn'a  bttfAtJh  -  That  it  was  their  interest *to  contribute 'MtsSfti^^^ 
adtilev»f8hoakL;beiamong'  flie  first  and  grda«^t  soffer^a'-ibfibe^^i^^ 
itS^i  nTmfl^iScrij^tnilaB  .which  Oiey^prof^^sjaed  to  hetieYte  ai^^jt^^:^ 
jofn^  Myjn^t  to  Cagar;  and.tbat  npthing  wa#  e?aate4  ftPB^f%FWj> 
hm  wnit  wasestaDHsiied  by  consuetude.  Knowing  at  th&  imeiW  ^ 
re^riUri'l^bi(ii  the  popfe  received  from  Prance,  he  pr6hibft^%r#rtt- 
tiDti:^g«fl^iBilveit'j<^K9eisyh«n^,  ptovision^,  or  ar<ms>  but  dP'^ift^oB^ 
iR||(ih^|'lh|s/eHFn?S9'liei^^  ThelnBg'»#tTanes^'lhpaio]ii»iin(?<^ 
al^yyn]|pfi,?gftit|st  ^efp»jiK|  avadoe  aod  anihidot^  and  tl^  JPifB^S^f 
some  even  of  the  ^lergv,  particularly  of  the  Archbisix(w  S'wfflS*/?!^ 
tcf'&e'popfe  tbie  necessity  of  tel^xin^  his  pretensions,  HfeBSiS^i  8«ori. 
Ball,Uyi^ay'ttf<e)^plalnin^  the  ^st,  declaring  tharH^9i9ibt^^'<". 

and  no|;  theji^^  must  jii^ge^  to  me  d^cnce  mA  f^l^t  ^nftp  Wfi; 
and  mkt  it  ndver  y^  his  ihtei^tion  to  innmge  the  custbf&s,  r^Eusm^^'f^ 
tfey,  bf Trafr^.^  'He  t^eii  ^ndeitetidied,  m)t  only  #^iirt  'tfTt^f^^ 
of)aiiiibe  beddBcea  tif  )lhttrCte]gy/lb*'thJi^year8»'btHJ«^^ 
iafluMioerl  -     —  -  •     >.  .  -      -  .  ,i.r  — 

a*ttnip6htfy¥ec6nc-«.v**^**.  r     j       j 

iOaoftheambiftlsn'Of  BMitfto^  Ms^tneiyi/  di^^^ss^,  ^i^^^^^^^, 

Vf^^^>s|i^8<^:«pni9ihiatod'  to4r<Ki8#  hisin«|pifliori  anetrfi|j«p*lW. 


ph)te«^lf^  meColtoniady  wh(V  had  ot)p<»ed  the  el^ctiori  ^TBtlmKv 
{I^iffa>i}inNie,ivbo  w^reitibf^ordfieaiecutedby  him,an«k>l«i^ 

WiS»{W5^ff*e  W^te  (^v999i?f4W<l«»^Mvi^iflr4  w»»4be  |ffl5»^.«*l'* 
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j  \>y  lihe  er^sadingi  ^irit,  «nd  pavticuliirljr  desirwis  or  supportii^  the  H^exUi^' .  ( 
;  ag^8t  tb^  Sarac^E^  Boniface  s^nt  that  bishop  to  re^uir^  the  9JA  of  FriM^oeK  )^. 
''  and  a  termination  of  all  hostilities^  the  expense  of  which  might  interfere  witn ., 
i  this  sacred  and  important  enterprise.  Bernard,  more  zealous  and  haughty  thaiii  't 
i  prtidtent>  delivoved  hiBmeflSBge  with  insolence,  even  dareatening  tlie  ki^g^ 
.  wididepontian,  vt^em  hoaomplied  with  the  vequiflitioii of  bis  hplmesd.../ 
[  FhlUp,  hairing Jt]iear4-hiJ»  vith  eomppsfure^  gave  him  P9  Ather  axupwer  tluj^T 
'  an  order  of  arrestment,  ^ames.  Archdeacon  of  Narbonne^  notairyof  tSfi,;, 
-  Apostolid  soe,  teas  next  dispatched  to  demand  the  immediate  release  of  tlie  ^ 
i  bkbop'of  Pomlers,  and  on  refusal,  to  conBscate  the  kingdom  of  France  t&^'' 

the  Pope,  as  Iprd  paramount,  and  .to  tununon  all  -file  French  llisliopB'  Doif? 

R9ine,!  in  lordea*  to  aetlle  the  afilurs  of  the  escheated  kingdom*  BeraluA  traa 
'  sett  a^  jtibc«rty>  hut  the  temporalitietf  of  the  bishopric  of  Pomi^s  weue  takeir  • 
'  ftom  him,  both  be  and  the  notary  were  ordered  forthwith  to  leave  Franoei  : 
'  and  the  papal  letters  were  thrown  into  the  fire*  The  Idag,  howeirer>  waa> ' 
'  soUettowsiiM  {know  the  senthneats  of  his  subject8.cn  iaa  occmmnii  so  mtinit^ 
'  Supeff9titi(M^>'  he  knew,  is  blind,  ajod  th^efDceaLDQeitain  in  itsidixeetioit  and  i 
^  iniu(9n<)ej:«|^p^hle  of  being  excite4  andconcUictedfaTakaoat:aiij0x»Bi  luboiii 

h«s.  tl»e.8pgi|city  and  patience  to  move,  and  regulate  h.    He  hofitd  HhAtbtT'^ 
'  prudent  ^^ns  he  unight  obtain  the  management  of  thi^  influienoe  oyfviono'^ 

clAB^.of,  ^is  people,  and  fortify  hia  own  resolutuwi  at.lhe  same  timej^it^  Uto/^. 
'*  certa^in  ^ppi'obatioa  of  40Q(heir  el^ss  jcaore  euli|^2liened  and  judicdoua."    .  m  :  n  i 

!      TiT^it^ord,  PlhiHp  assembled  the  states  genet^t,  cortij^^a'|63fJJ 
dep)gi44  from  the  nobles,  tfap  clergy,  nud  the  cqiJMP0i>p,ni,5'^ft 
nQpl^^MiKl  .OQnAinQiis  most  indignantly^  and  UtnaoiniiduisWjfejf^otklB 
'  the^pojpai^clidm  c(  mpefi(mty  over  the  kingdom^  tfhd^d^lire^^^ 
t  that'tW^y'^fere  determitted  to  acknowledge  iio  bth^t  fe\J^ 
":  tfiatj/Godan4  their  king     The  clergy,  inresolute^nql  i^fi^gpi^ 
ingp,,X'e^e^ted  ^  delayn    But  FhUip  insisted  on;  tbeiisimto^diater^ 
'  decioiaaiitaoiDey  him  ov  liie  Pope,  and  they  relue^ixtiy^iiid^d^iltt^ 
J  tl^  d«fetorttion;o#  the  othwr  two  estate*.     ICiie  TtJp^^becktntr^^ 

riou^y'^K^omtnu^^  the  king,  and  such  of  ih^  ^^^kf^iW^^l 
'  \^^i^^f^,f^6ipp^^i^  the  ordinances  oi  r^lkfioa  to  .hm-^  ,fiji4.fim 
<   th^'^ifthops.  weEe  Aummoned  to  Roma     Giiands^^  howwer^'^^diHrT 


lasted  >U)mlQ^ln|ira3e  it,  and  take  possetsion  of  it^  IIe>.iallcil«do 
tb«r  aid  laboi  «if  die  cduti  of  Flandef  s,  ami/  'of  t^at  nmt^i^wiH'  ^d^ 
i^t^  '^H^c^i  E^P^^  ekecme  his'5lii'9''^^^n^^ 

^earitfi^V'^B'utli^hilip,  informed  rf^all  hisschei?py^^.3ept4>!Mni^ 
fcwQ^ik^^F  ti^^  c(Hn]?»aP|dof  the  moat  jNaalaus  agents,  who.  sens^ 
tliiB^dB^pe^'phsndefed'  bis  palace,  and'eo's^vitatra  ami  ^Kstressed^ 
t^fHi'Hhit  his  health  began  immediately  to  decline,  and  ^de  die^ 
if^ljMiiii  ttipi^th  after  of  a  fever,  on  the  llth  OctoJper  Ji'BbiVinq 
'I'fJj^a^.y^JuinejfeirthiBr  dcscribeatbe  low  And  distvess^  SUnlaio^ 
iMfiiluf^^iaiKi^  by:  the  eonquests  of  thr  Bnglisb'r^o  bttltld^vfl 
PoM^^/'^nd  Ihe  <rAptivicy  of  kteg  John.  '  Ih "fh^  'tfilbal^qfi^tf^ 
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chapters,  it  represents  the  state  of  reh^n,  cml  gorenment, 
and  learning.  It  was  the  er^  of  Petrarch  and  Abelari,  and  in 
it  the  university  of  Paris  became  so  celebrated  as  to  claim  a 
particular  attention. 

The  5th  volume  commences  with  the  disaskrons  nigii  of 
Charles  VI.  a  minor,  who  afterwards  was  subject  to  its rfinani. 
ty.  But  under  bis  successors,  the  kingdom  recovered  Its  eaergy, 
the  Englisli  were  expelled,  and  Francis  I.  became  the&mUle 
rival  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 

In  the  chapter  which  treats  of  religion,  the  Beformationisj 
prominent  and  interesting  article. 

Tlxe  6th  volume,  continues  Uie  history  from  the  deai  of 
Francis  I.  1547,  to  the  death  of  Henry  III.  1589.  The  folio*- 
ing  description  is  given  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Barthobmev,iWi 
August,  1572,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX. 

'*  On  the  evening  of  the  24th  August,  being  Sunday,  and  the  day  of  fe 
feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  about  twilight,  the  Duke  of  Guise  weBtii 


windows  of  this  city  should  be  iiluminated.  The  Duke^t  ^  Itf op^mier^ 
Neversj  with  many  o|her  lords  of  the  Court,  and  their  fri^  illptf<li 
attended  the  king,  besides  t}ie  usual  guards  which  were  pla'ceamtkioum. 
and  at  the  gate.  At  the  hour  appointed,  the  Dukes  of  Guise,  Aurfft,  en} 
Monsi^r  d'Angouleme,  the  king's  bastard  brbthor,  and  ^grinil  pior  <b 
FrsMce,  with  300  soldiers^  went  to  the  admiral's  howi90>,  «nterQJi^:ff!^ 
killed  the  halberdiers>  who  usually  kept  the  gate,  ancl  ascendei^fQ^^ 
chamber,  where  he  lay  still  confined,  in  consequence  of  his  late  averewoBK. 
It  earing  the  noise,  and  his  servant  running  alarmei,  and%iag,'J^ 


librd,  God  caD*  us  to  htawelf,'  he  sprang  up  on  Mm  knees]  a»dlejteed«* 
bed.  Seeing  Bvune  flrsli,  one  of  the  creatures  of  the  jivS^  ^'^''^^ 
YfUBioi)^  lyith  hi$.dr»mi  sword  against  him,  '  young  f?^y  ^hfe  '<"r 


you  not  to  reverence  my  grey  hairs;  but  do  what  you  will,  jou  <a3  Jr 
shorten  niy  life  a  very  little.' '  Instantly  the  man  plUnged  the'^st^oidjiitoi^ 
breast.  Others  gratified  themselves  with  stabbing  him,  and 'ihiy  **•'*' 
bodv  owr  tfae'vmidow  into  liM  ODurt.  Tehgny,  YoRioaaB^fi'^'' 
hiB  lieutenant,  and  all  his  friends  a|)d  servants;,  fon^id  imdofijki^io^*^ 
at  the  same  time  assassinated. 

"  In  the  Louvre,  and  in  the  presence  of  'the  king  and  queen  nw»^. 
colonel  d'O,  having  drawn  up  his  guards  in  the  court,  the  ittendinis^ 
the  Bourbon  prinees,  and  other  Huguenots  w^re  edkd,  o«*'^y^'5 
successively  butchered,  to  the  niuaber  of  tvo  hundred.  At  die  «*""^ 
the  palace  clocks^  the  windows  of  Paris  were  lighted;  the  Jipuses"^ 
Huguenots  were  broken  open,  and  without  any  distinction  of  age*  ^*^^  ? 
sex,  these  unhappy  people  were  massacred,  to  the  number  df  ten  dwtisii» 


of  whom  five  hundred  were  barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen  <jfck«^fe* J?* 
many  of  than  assembled  on  occasion  of  the  Idngof  Niayann^saHii^P|^ 
king  of  Navarre  himself,  and  the  prince  (rf"  Conde,  who  w«i«  ^"^^jnS 
were  assured  that  all  this  was  necessary  in  self  defence :  That  ^5?!^ 
had  often  conspired  against  the  Court  and  the  CaAolics,  and  'l^^ 
done  it  again,  if  they  had  not  thus  prevented  it:  that  they,  tftCyotfupP* 
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COS,  wef$  not  only  preserved  alive,  by  the  king's  affection  for  them,  but.  that 
tliey  should  be  cherished,  and  honoured,  highly,  if  they  would  only  j)rofess 
the  Catholic  religion.  The  King  of  Navarre  dissembled  and  complied,  but 
the  prince  of  Conde,  [less  accommodating  in  his  natural  temper,  ag  w^ll-  as 
more  firm  da  his  religious  and  moral  principles,  having  requested  liberty  df 
conficioace,  the  king  was  ^jraged,  and  commanded  him  in  three  days  to  l?e- 
come  Catholic,  on  pain  of*  death. 

Orders  had,  been  dispatched  to  different  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  to  exe- 
cute the  same  horrid  plan  every  where,  on  the  same,  and  subsequent  days, 
particularly  at  Lyons,  Thoulouse,  and  Orlieans.  In. some  towns  where  uie 
gove^T)9rs  favoured  the  Huguenots,  the  order  was  remifisly  e?8ecut;ed :  and  in 
Provence,  the  Count  of  Zende  refused  to  obey  it,  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards secretly  assassinated.  The  number  slain  on  tliis  awful  occasion, 
amdimted  altogether  to  about  40,000  over  the  kingdom.  The  Viscount  of 
Orbea,  govtrno]*  of  Bayonne,  thoiigh  a  Calholic,  liad  the  spirit  to  send  the 
:Mlowia?g  aAsWer  to  the  king :  \  Sir,  I  have  imparted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city,  and  to  the  soldiers  in  garrison,  your  majesty's  eomnjiaiids :  I  find 
them  all  good  citizens,  and  brave  soldiers,  hut  not  one  of  them  who  will  be 
an  executioner.' "  • 

Whatever  may  have  been  afBrraed  to  the  contrary,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  this  massacre  was  with  the  consent,,  and  by  the 
order  of  the  king,  Charles  IX.  His  first  dispatches  to  hi»  am- 
bassadors at  foreign  courts,  it  is  true,  dissembled,  and  desired 
ther^i  to  notify,  that  the  massacre  had  been  perpetrated  by  the 
Guiis^s,  "without  his  knowledge  and  consent.  But  this'  was^  con- 
tradicted by  subsequent  dispatches,  by  the  orders  sent  to  the 

.'provhicial  governors  and  city  magistrates,  by  the  Te  Deufm, 
Avhicli  he  caused  to  be  sung  on  the  S6th,  two  days  after,  by  his 
appearapca,  that  same  day  in  the  parliament,  when  he  not  only 
avowed  the,  massacre,  but  argued  the  necessity  for  it,  in  or4er 
to  preveM  the  conspiracy,  which  he  pretended  would  ha'Ve  other- 

Vifee  soon  overthrown  the  kingdom,  and  by  the  proclamation 
whicb,  was  immediately  issued  to  the  same  effect,  asserting  an 
inj;qi?f5ed  iconspiracy,  and  the  necessity  of  frustrating  it. 
:  Tbe  unpressions  were  various,  which  were  produced  on  the  dif- 
iteretttobirts  of  Europe  by  the  accounts  which  they  received  tof  this 
shocking  event.     Bui,  it  is  added,  that  **  it  appears  to  have  pro- 

.  "  diicea  bti  Charles  himself  a  settled  melancholy,  and  anxiety  ap- 
^'  prK)a^hi|ig  to  derangement.  Every  diing  disturbed  and  alarm- 
<^'Cd-hitti.  His  mother,  and  those  in  whom  he  had  confided,  be- 
*'  Came  objects  of  aversion.  He  was  disappointed,  and  perplexed 
*^  above  measure,  especially  when  he  found,  not  only  that  the 
**  Jalje  dreadful  conspiracy  was  far  from  being  generally  approv- 
^  ed^  even  by  Catholics,  *  but  that  it  had  not  succeeded  in  exiir- 
*«  IMitit)g  Protestants.'' 

This  volume,  in  the  chapter  on  religion,  contains  a  well  ar- 
ranged and  abridged  view  of  the  council  of  Trent,  which  is  sel- 
dom to  be  found,  but  in  voluminous  records,  and  an  account  of 
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the  anttnuer  in  wfaoeh  iia  decrees  were  received  or  treated  by  tbe 
dtfflRmiHf  Cath^^  states  of  Europe.*  Maaj  aoUdtatioDft,  w^ 
iofluencep  and  occa^onal  threatening^  were  efnployed.fo  cause 
tt^on^  ta  n?. published  in  France.  But.  the  G^lican  Chfb-cb  bad 
always  been  jealous  of  her  liberty*  and  of  the  ambitious^^'ncroacli- 
iii4iiits  of  the  Fope,  and  umformly  x^ected  the  decree^^^ef pepting 
in^sd  far  as  thej  cohtcidedwith  her  ordinary  ci]siKn^aapdj)iac- 
tkJe.'  '.  •  ..   :  ;.^. ,. 

'  The*  7th  and  Sth  Tolumes  published  l^sit  wint^Wng  dovii 
dan  hielory  to  tbe  d^alk  o£  Lewis  XIV.  A.X>.  i7jt*4^|v^Lbe- 
eomesTOore  ialereltiDg  as  it  approaches  our  01^  ^^^  1^^ 
shall  quot^  one  ))as8ag&  from  each  of  theci^,  descrip|tif;e  of;  the 
most  euunmt  monarchs  of  France.  The  firist  of  the$e,jr^at£s,to 
the«oniM»aion  of  Henry  IV.  to^the  Catholic  fehgipQ,.;ryalvii 

:ij^'fttitmgff|Ktoptai)ls  mtje  |iiftiii£s8t  everv  where,  in  the  cany^ jind^lsoin 
t^.f)i|y^f^4  ^^^  among, the  jdng's  own  domestics^  that. the  cfias V^no« 
cpnic^  Y^Ifen- decisive  .measures  must  be  adopted  against  tiioth  a^fti^'^iii 
a  Kefetteal  king.    Henry  was  sssnred  bv  Uie  Dakd  of  yLwOfia^r^ 
Count  of  Shomberg,  and  others^  that  all  the  Catholic  princes  wer^^9fa^|P 
d^^n  Hiift^  tbst  thopdticnce  of  his  Cathoho  friends  generaUj  w«sf^lf^' 
flkttlM'Aflninil'ViBar8.wa»«GtaaUy  on  his  way  with  articl^tqfflejam^ 
Owaiaai  itf  BofnilKm^  whon  they  wer«  proposUig  t^ 
riilKt  Viowy  widioot  the  dfilay  of  another  dav>  he  must  chuse^tlierifpwQe 
a  ^CAthbliov'  or  ibaaldoA  the  crowii.    Moved  by  the$e  cansider9itjk)f)9f /|i^^  M 
k  dkpofifticNi  whidi  he  atho  observed  among  others  to  dismemW  W^)^' 
#itn^  Mid  Mtkblish  a  number  of  indep^dent  sovereignties,  wbico^^u^^^^ 
ultimately  occasioned  great  disorder  and  bloodshed^  he  yie]df4  Jl^^' 
ajbtvattdtdcofaursd  his;  rssoluition  io  submit  to  ias^roctipnii.  ./^j  ^^J 
was  held  af  ^Jsnts,  where  lie  was  forraalljr  taught  tne  C^j^oSp  fti^Qt,*^ 
where  Ixe  pronounced  his  conviction  and  satisfaction-    *rh6  Ciiffliffl  £eg»^ 
under  Spanish  ir^uence,  foreseeing  that  this^woiild  anmliilife'il*^^^ 
his  party^  remonstrated,  saying  that  it  was  an  imposition,'  ifclf*'Jh*™ttfl 
ihe  clergy  irom  assisting  in  any  part  of  the  service  of  this  iHre(^^  ^ 
.Tersioi^  nntil  the  Pope  should  consent  to  it.    Tbe  voice  and  ItetfW'of  ^: 
people,  however,  were  now  generally  in  favour  of  it ;  they  beB^te^  '^*f*  |J. 
would  terminate  all  their  troubles.     It  was  vain  to  Oppos*  Ac  rtfa^f 
the  current.    On  the.  25th  of  July  1593,  the  day  appointed  '^^.^l! 
gpingpuhlicly  to  mass,  and  for  being  received  openly  into  t^'^^Ji*    w! 
^archt  all  ranks  flocked  to  the  great  church  of  St.  Denis,    Theiv  « j» 
arrival,  accompanied  by  a  vAst  number  of  princes,  nobles, '  Stiii  5^*SfjJ^ 
knocked  at  the  gate :  The  Archbishop  of  Bonnes,  in  Ms  pontifical  iw«, 
asked  '  who  he  was,  and  what  he  wanted  ?'    He  answered,  *^^^^J^ 
of  France  and  Navarre;  and  thSit  he  wanted  to  be  received  "**'>  *^^j it!^ 
he  Aurch.*    '  Do  you  desire  this  from  the  bottom  of  your  hesrt;  V^z^ 
you  truly  repented  of  all  your  errors  ?'    He  threw  hunse^  «n^%''*f* 
^fessed  his  penitence,  abjuted  hisekr^rs,  affirmed  that  he  woddn^^^ 
^and  die  a  CathoHc,  and  weuld  protect  and  defend  the  Apssliolic  Ffr^ 
iSilthofieAttrthatthehasardoffaislife.    He  repeated  akwdthsff^ 
'^Ids  fSi^,  whidi  was  repreamted  to  him  in  writing:  «n  ii}m  ^^ 
-^MdhMsd  into  the  church  and  to  the  altar.    Kneeling  bef<»re  jt,  Jieiepeat^ 
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cert^n  prf^yem  after  the  archbishop ;  he  was  ihen  iseated  on  a  temporary 
throne  daring  tihe  celebration  of  a  solenm  nass.  -At  the  .cQndiUBan  tiRt 
which;  the  thnnder  of  canndn^  and  the  Iaacbst,iMxiliMaaatiCii»^  ijf  |h^,  j»ft^^ 
hailed  and  ph)claimed  the  JQ^ul  event.  ,  ,  .   ......  .\\,^. 

''.ThiQ|(mestionmight  adroit  o£  very  ingenious  and  extensive  ^fscuSfflOlL 
were  this  the  proper  place  for  it.  whether  It  was  the  duty  bf  Hthtfch^HtX 
on  this  occisidli  to  change  his  religion."  '  .  • :  r. ,  :i ./ . ,» 

Ih*.;Ilanken  ccmsiders  the6ubj«et  at  soine.kfigJth^Mtfaefittri)^ 
stanoedf  which  is,  ttmt,  on  the  onefcand^  Hemy  csouIdiBDt>  btt 
i^orant  of  the  nature  of  the  two  religions :  that  he  might  his 
i^itac^ehf'  p^rsu^de'd  that  ^kiHtikifn  waft  attalmiMe  .in  Ihei  dne 
chVu^h' lis  wallas  the  other:  that  it  sisenk^iesf^diei^vieci  tbe 
stif^ty  and  peace  even  of  the  ProtestiEtnts^tJ3at'h0siiDuiJ:>eiKAffacie 
thl°f  GA%htMc  faith  :  and  that  on  his  ddtiVe^n^^dqnsnddd  >the'otf^ 
del*,  the  pestc^j  atid  prosperity  of  Fmnoefe  '  But'dhtefseali.  wero 
cbnsildei'atioiis  of  tnere  policy  and  ei^dienciji  illha-oBgnm^iUm 
on  t^e,  other  side  appear  to  have  more  weight.  He  migfaft^^bjf 
patience  and  perseverance  have  subdtred  tiSi  IfkjAgi^wK^tmAk&at 
cpnversipn.  He  lost  the  approbation  bf  His'dVtt  fcttfasfeiehe*} 
aiid.tfae  esteeem  and  confidence  of  th^  greaV,\)pdy  p^'^j^^^^ 

gUfenOtS.  ■     .     .f  .".il^  fo  tmm:) 

'"^  That  his  mind  was  not  at  ease  after  his  eonversiciii/-  Bsri  t  lUlllfeRtDbH 
serves^  '"  ^pears  from  the  solicitude  with  which  heitfnq^siscd/a^t^tA^ 
opinio^  of  ms  oldest  and  best  friends  on  thesul^ect ;  wttm^  1lk^{.9imf^ 
tosonibof  these  inquiries  calculated  to  soften*  and' held  dMbk{iv«un^fl^.j^f 
rii.  '  Wjith  his  own  hand  he  wrote  several  letters  t<»  Da.(Flaffisi3)(M^9ys 
ent]:eatihg  him  to  come  near  his  person^  tbathe  mlightf  dbbtv^ear^ifXttD^ 
to  him;  and  particularly  requested  him  to  let  him  .kna(#  .^»t  ilVi^^irlte 
sentinients  of  the  reformed  concerning  his  change."  .  •  ,  lu.  /■  tj.ti!:'i. 
.  The  answer  of  Du  Plassis  is  very  long,  ye^i4  is>  vdr^ihteffesliojg 
that'a  part  of  it  may  be  transcribed,  ana  the  test  abWdf^."'  '  ^ 
'  ^*^  Since  your  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  inquire  about'^t&e'ietiirti^tti 
of  your  most  humble  subjects  of  the  reformed  religion,  tJi^y'sky  tliatf  H^Vi 
ing  the  honomr  to  have  for  their  king  the  same  person  tirlib  'Hadhonburfefd 
th^m  .with  h[is  protection,  the  same  who  amidst  so  many  dangbrs  'pre^eiiiM 
•their  petitions,  now  invested  with  the  powerpf  granting  them,  thfe^jHa^tered 
them^lves,  that  he  would,  unasked  oy  them,  have  relieved  them  ftxAk 
their  troubles.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  wait  till  your  inaj6%*s  'a'fl&fl^ 
mi^t  be  somewhat  settled.  But  now  they  think  tney  may  readdnamy 
cqiQ|daiA  that  your  majesty  has  allowed  four  years  to  pass  Away  "wpthojrt 
Kflieving  them  from  penal  laws,  or  granting .  them  an^  religious  est/d)Bsh^ 
m^ent.  Yet  they  have  not  ceased  to  serve  you,  nor  even  relaxed  the^  izJedl 
for  your  interests,  though  they  are  grieved  at  heart  for  the  late  ^vent,  itnft 
are  not  without  apprehension  of  its  future  consequences."  *  '  '* 

He  proceeds  to  state  that  they  required  nothing  unreasonable^ 
nothing  but  religious  liberty  and  personal  saf<^ty»  ♦  ^^ ' 

'^  What  could  those  who  had  shed  their  blood  so  frediy  for  yo^.,e?|j|^t 
less  than  their  Hberty  and  lives  P  The  common  people  say  if  his  mffte^y^  b 
oanversion  was  of  his  own  accord,  what  have  we  to  expect.  frPTft  t^ajp^o-  . 
tion :  And  if  it  was  by  compulsion,  how  can  we  receive  from  hiwtwftf  t^it 
is  not  in  his  power  to  bestow  ?  The*mo6t  judicious  think  it  is  iiiptp<i$if)^l||fk|;hat 
you  can  forget  your  obligations  to  your  former  servants  altogether,  yet  Uiey 
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^igac  from  your  rccrnt  neglect^  tot  tlwy  hare.  Httie  t»  Sioiie  fii  jn  fatoJe. 
Mfty  rtct'tbcy  icho  have  Bhaken  Iiis  conscience  in  their  owo'&TCiir,  bend 
'life  AtiD  njainst  our  liberty  and  lives  ?  If  lie  ha3  been  unsteadlart  towards 
Crod  and  his  own  sovH,  wliat  reason  htve  we  to  hope  tha^t  he  willi/ib^i&i'^^ 
Wgaffd  or  tenderness  lor  us  ?  You  have  been  tempted  from  sme^  mm- 
ntodfttions  to  a  total  renunciation ;  you  have  sold  your  faith.  if(9%  kingdom; 
you'ha*re  sworn  subjection  to  the  Pope :  That  Pope  may  *poa  s^  you  tfie 
cA>DBecratcd  sword^  and  ordain  you  to  make  war  on  herel4csx  ami  t»  exiir- 
pttle'&em^  your  own  former  friends,  the  best  part  of  ih«~'Fr«o<:lk  ^^^^ 
Against  such  an  order,  jour  na\ura}  gopdi'eelifl^  jwil}.  ^ev,<^  (HiTfittl.;  but, 
mnce"  you  have  begun,  you  must  proceed;  you  shall  ^^ari>  tQ.WKi*Jilii>iUis 
but  anmhef  step,  till  you  sliall  be  led  to  kindle  a  bonfire  wjih  youy  own 
htnds  to  constitne  the  rubbish  of  your  kingdoms.  Yet  ivhat  ^vanta^has 
your  maje^  gained  by  your  eonversion  ?  •  They  mad<?  you- Wie^  <fit  (^ 
league  would  instantly  submit  to  y^u,  that  ci|lea  and  |^9w.n3 .  wqmM.  strive 
who  should  first  open  their  gatcs^  and  present  to  you-  th^irt  k^s?  But 
•^rhere  h  the  ccnvtrt  to  you  in  consequence  of  all  yoiir  ac^^wmaotton  to 
th«n?  If^rc  is  the  paltry  village,  the  single  gentleman  added  to  yoa? 
^VTiat  Is  the  issue?  Tliey  ask  more,  they  say  you  niuat  A>.peniBfe; 
you  mti^t  be  absolved,  and  acknowledged  by  the  Pqpe. . .  They,  ar*' not  ad- 
mitting yo>i  to  the  rank  of  king ;  they  are  offeripg  to  make  jo^  iM»sd  ot' 
fheW  ytatVf  anil  in  a, lit  tie  they  will  advance  you  to  be  their .  e8B^ai»^^ 
f  il  Kgidn^  the  lluguenbts.  In  the  meantime  they  have  banisfted.  the  li- 
berty of  preaching^  from  your  court,  and  the  reformed  frpna  y^ur  peiddn  and 
liouj^hdQ. '  They' will  soon  bani&V  them  from  your  armies^  5an<Ji  alt(^tfier 
'frftttl  ttlui^servlce ;  for  they  are  every  day  exposed  to  lUffigBr i»Rd  death. 
Th^'^jhyel  more  and  higher  pmilegea  under,  your  pretHcfi^or,  to 
•iVowW 'enemy,  than  under  you,  their  professed  fnead.  TiU-fttWi.'^' 
tevfe>»ted  with  liatience;  but  will  you  be  pleased  if  feom:this(4imfe':i«»«<^ 
'  ibdokltdidress  themselves  to  another  protector  ?  If  this  id^  giy'?>y9^ff^>  T^ 
tttahr  "fifttvent  it,,  you  may  yourself  become  their  protector  5  yoi*;^i6wW  tli-'^r 
desires;  f6r  you  have  often  heard  tliem,  and  present^  Aqm-inipe^QOsto 
^O'Ut'pi'fed^cJsfloi's  on  the  throne,,  which  you  now  ooeupy./  Y WtiWr  a«»»^* 
■p^ii^  them  te'your  own  Iwfart.whl^  the  recollection  of.  aiULj  |Wff«^Wul«i' 
"^vfc^'  whlfh  your  hmnble  subieci&.  Wve  perfonaed  fw  .yo».ffcRttj  .tfcW-^^* 
•  YOti'ihay  thus  at  once  be  both  judge  and  advocate."         ^  -/ ' 

The  other  .pa^sfige.wljuch  we,  shall  transcribe  tintdi^iir^s^ 
U  t!i^  on^vn^uix  i^.A  nooaiardi  whose  powerooce 'tfafiekferted  the 
lAdependenoe  and  liberties  6f  Europe,  and  ivhti'  w'^j'l^^ed.and 
fiattwfeddiiriiTg  his  lifetime  to  excess.  The  ibllowirig.^^ptioQ 
6r him  presents  him  in.aa  inferior*  but,  as  far  as  weicaui  judg^j 
ifli  a  much  more  just  yank  pf  estimation.  The  passage'i»'*fe'>  ^ 
£air  speciflieQ  of  Dp.  Rankenls  manner  of  drawft;fg^ijS^|j^^ 
a  branch  of  merit  in  t<rhich  he  often  approacljes  vejjlfj^^i^.^^^ 
highest  masters  of  his  art.     VqI^  viii.  p.  266;   , ...  ;  ...  '  !i 

**  Lewis  XIV.  has  been  generally  celebrated  a»  a  great  king,  which  may 
be  admitted  according  to  the  ordinary  views  of  human  grand6iii;';hntwmcD 
may  certainly  be  questioned  on  the  ground  of  wisdom  vr  iiltilky. '  His  to- 
Unts  did  not  rise  above  mediocrity,  as  they  had. never  been.  duly. ctdtnwteil. 
He  was  not  distinguished  for  acute  discernment,  for  eahuged  vlewi^  orff 
strength  of  resolutions.  His  mind  might  have  been  improTed>  M  ws 
drcumstances  been  more  favourable.  He  was  taught  to  reaj  ftnd  ^ 
with  difficulty,  and  was  almost  altogether  ignorant  of 'hiatozy^   Hff  J^ 
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gim\«%rta  raoral'eAtt^atri^  Was  lof ^tlxit' 
of  his  life,  which  mide  him  believe  th 
little  motoeyi  or  easy  penattces,  aecord] 
diurch,  might  be  readily  forgiven.  '  Hi 
cttrtomed^  the  almost  ntirestratned  i 
passions/  and  unavoidably  impressed  W 
that  he  w%»  bom  to  rule,  and  to  be  iiifi 

eace  of  being  earty  trained,  and  ac(ius 
tf^ritt  both 'were  jeal6u^  of  his  shei 
lest  theirlnfluence  and  power  should  \ 
ble  of  this,  when  it  was  tob  late,,  on  th< 
to  the  aUibition  of  reigning,  grasped  ^a| 
re6(dTed'to  govern  independently,  and 
f*ertnti^d' every  department  of  the  stat 
perlen^>  and  was  of  short  duratioii.  ! 
sure,  either  to  spare  time  for  importan 
liecei^ry  tc  engage  in  it,  and  carry  it 

It  was' easy  for  artful  men  to  make  him  bmfeVe  tn^t  he  was'thV  mpv^  .a||d 
conduetoref  those  plans  and  measures  which  th^y  devised  aiaS  au^ested,|o 
hrni.  W«  can  scarcely  conceive  a  great  monarch  tb  be  capable  pf^two^s 
arid  steady  application;  and,  in  fact,  instead  of  being  independent,  Xew 
was  sueceasively,  though  insensibly  goVeme^  ifter  Maza^m.j.bvX^otbert, 
Louvois,  and  Madame  de  Maintenort.  '  -     "  /t'    ^'^\^  -    rn  ^ 

'*  He  was  ambitious  to  excess  of  JPame  dtid 
hffe  being  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  natioYl,  t 
and  dotniftion4»»atiable.  He  inherited,  fronj 
against  Austria,  and  directed  all  his  power  pj 
this  he'  Mftigbt  have  succeeded,  had  his  Views 
ifess'^cf  his  ^efeigns  and  power  excited  the  sus 
dvced  llioBeconfederacies  which  enfeebled,  a^i 
'*f  H'e'WaS'extremely  vain  and  susceptible 
yally  fetfowui  and  especially  by  his  coiirriers, 
vility^  sind'fed  him  with  applause.  iThe^  pica 
bedid,' bride^ised;,  or  which  belonged  to  him 
-foTdB^,  xdfi^tt  tb  his  plans,  and  power  to  1 
ly  his.  V 

'^.  Ue  vas  flattered  by  thei^  fear  tig  w^  ^k  yj  ^herrtaWlilng."  "l^o  compli- 
xtten%  Q9uld  bepaore  gratifying  than  for  a  military  gtti^H,  with  a  trembling 
air,  to  assure  bis  M^esty,  ^that  be  diet  npt  jquake  thukbefcrejhls  enemies/ 
JRy  this  weakness  his  minis-ters  and  his  mis^tr^sse^  gpver^dibhn;  but  lost 
their  influence  b^er  him  Whenever  they  ventured,  as  Louvpis  did,  to  contra- 
dict hmiJ  He  was  handsome  and  robust,  capable  of  considerable  exertion 
and  fatigujs,  graceful  and  majestic  in  his  ipp<torttnce  tUd  ihanner,  spake  and 
read  with  emphasis  and  elegance.  He  had  an  exact  ey^  In  Measuring  distances 
and  proportions,  but  was  more  magnificent  and  accurate  tbait  delicate  and 
refined  in  his  taste.  This  appeared  in  all  his  pursuits,  in  his  buildings,  feis-. 
tiTities,  and  military  shews.  But  he  was  flattered  in  all  these;  and  men, 
£ax  superior  to  him  in  taste  and  judgment,  applauded  bun,  and  pretended  to 
learn  from  him. 

^  •  'f  With  all  his  pride  and  love  of  pleasure,  he  prbfessed  great  zeal  for  re- 
lig^n  and  the  cattiolic  church.  It  appeared  moderately  in  his  regular  ob- 
sserranoe  of  religious  forms  and  festivals;  in  his  daily  prayers  and  attend- 
ance on  mass;  but  it  shewed  itself  ardent  to  excess  in  the  means  which  he 
^laiployed  against  any  sect  or  individuals  who  entertained  opinions  different 
:&om  tkose  of  the  church,  and  particulariy  against  theHtiguenots.    He  hna^ 
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gined  thai  be  converted  th^m  bj  mkoomg  diexA>  ^|^  ihiit^?!.^ve  won 
^nd  strength  to  tbe  state^  wh^  be  baoiSbed  thousands  of  sff^asva^j  aad 
bthccs  his  best  sut^jects  out  of  his  donunions^  lor  their  jidherenc^  to  iV- 
testaniazn  and  a  gQod  conscience.  Pride  and  jealousy  ivere  perhaps,  lads  xal- 
ing  {Missions.  He  could  not  endure  any  one  who  seemed  si^perif^r  .to  him, 
or  that  did  not  approach  him  in  a  dependent  and  fawning  manofiTn  .Be fdt 
tmhappy,  therefor?;,  in  the  prince  of  the  old  mini^t^rs.a^&^Q^^ara^,  who 
tfere  more  unbending  and  uncourtly  than,  their  sucQessors^.  He  pf^Eeried 
tnea  of  moderate  talents  andjip  experience^  beaaid^  that  h^  i^u^^f  j^«^'^em 
of  his  own  forming ;  that  they  might  be  more  sulpect  to  him,  and^moredis- 
JicWed  to  fi^ow  bira  tbe  honour  of  govemih^  bis  knigdom  and  iiiiiiiniiiaiBg 
liift'antff  In  the  Interior  6f  bi&  cabinet  The  ineitpedieiiey  of  iift  tMutt, 
kvd  the  rnls  arising  from  il»  yrate  evident  to  erery  one  but  Imiisdfw  .  fiis 
attachment  to  Villerjoy  andVenclome^  his  favour  for  ,Tallf^^,l^^  q^^j^nee 
In  Vandemont,  his  respect  for  "Feuillade  and  Marain^  lost  luxii.neaiJjiall  hii 
donquests  in  GertnbAy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy*    '  .     *. .    .  . 

^  tfis  tmbounfded  duribsity  led  bim  to  form  a  s^fstem  of  Che'mo^eitn- 
iiTe '  and  mmui^  espma^a.  It  might  gratify  bim>  but  it  a^ten  •  injurei  hs 
neociopal  G(^fcBrt  md  political  interest  It  inctieaaed  4^ .  siffi|»iei(9m-ta|h 
Benc]^  of  his  temperj  and  excited  pr^udioes  which  he  OQuld .  notoyei^c^ne 
j^allist  thdse  Who  might  have  been  useful  in  the  conduct  of-puTuSlc  ateiis. 
The  iaost  f6cf!Mt  lind  trivial  tbmgjs  weife  reported  to  bim,  as  Well  a^  tfose  of 
'  •  nidze^$ek!iautf  iMut«i  Many  persons  suffered  unjustly  in  cottsequi^ceoE&ese 
repqr/s^.^tV)ut^  honourii^  the  causej  or  having  it  m  th^ir.  pp!«rer,(tojfMlitr 
themselres.  Besides  ordinary  coxnmunicatipns,  po^t  letteK:s.  y^jae^moi^, 
itid  exba6fs  sent  to  him.  . 

'  *'*fii^lote  df  pleasure  ivas  mostKcentious.  In  bis  younger  f^^/^m- 
Anlged'hilUself  tai!iously>  as  fancy  and  aceident  dbreeted  him^;  -W^bec^ 
'  more  fixodiy  alitiLched  to .  I^a  Valliere^  Fontango,  MA>ntespa]k^ ;  ;wfao  19s 
tnanded  as  well  .as  himself^  and  fhiallyji  to  Jjiladsune  MaiiitepQ^  jd^,  |^- 
tret,  legalised  her  connection  with  him  by  a  secret  marriage,  pe  wia  not 
'  'Onlyiitimticipled,  dissolute,  and  expensive  in  these  pleasiirea,  litlt'QJ^Jnflt- 
eftCe  ot  Ris  exatnple^  was  'most  pernicious.  Tbe  Court  and  the  khigUm  fw 
^etra%  oopipted  bj  it  They  were  corrupted,  notmeraLy  ^Jns^diitet 
^mdul^enc^  i;^  sensuahty,  but  by  his  disregard  of  the  ma^or^^  i]^(|^|.f|Bd 
>>f  legitimate  birth.  Be  declared  tbe  two  sons  of  Madame  4e,  JVf  pntespaa  by 
dcfuble  adultery,  the  Duke  de  Maine  and  tbe  Count  de  ThouToule^'^toiiiT 
'  ^uad  ift  rank  with  tbe  princes  of  the  blood-royal,  but  ^ualifled^ttt'  than 
loisucceed  to  the  throne;  and  in  order  to  force  va  general  resp^j^  f(*4b6B, 
he  favoured  those  chiefly  of  ^he  courtiers^  ndblec^:ami  otheta^  whoriyud.eovt 
lo  them,  rather  than  to  the  legitimate  Princes  of  ihe  Blood*  . .  jniisicoiuiBct 
Excited  gteat  indignation  in  many  of  the  royal  family  andTof  tHe  nobl^,  But 
a  contributed  to  the  general  dissoluteness  of  manners  which  chpiijrawd 
the  people  of  France.  He  was  arbitary  and  absolute  even  in  pHvUte  M  ^- 
iferior  matters.  Regardless  of  the  comfort  of  those  who  trayeSed.irith  bin 
in  the  same  qaniage,  even  of  the  ladies,  he  kept  down  the  .window^ihow- 
(^^r  cold  or  dusty,  and  never  stopt  nor  inquired  whether  any  of  .^  oow- 
jJany  reqidred  any  kind  of  accommodation.  ■ ' » •  .- 

^  '  **  "St  feiteoti,  who  Viewed  bis  t)refereBce  of  ihe  Duke  de  Maine,  thtev^ 
Ijip  uodue  influence  of  M.  de  Maintenon,  with  indignatiosi^  «um8«p]B8 
(:haracter  thus,  alluding  to  the  codicil  to  his  testament  in  favour  of  lihe  Pvi^*' 
'  ^  Such,'  says  he,  '  was  the  penitence,  such  the  public  reparation  of  9.^d<xttiik 
iuftttltl^,  so  atrocious,  so  long  continued,  so  scandalous  m  the  eyes  of  a^  Ku- 
topis '>;attd  such  were  the  last  sentiments  of  a  soid  about  to  appear  beftw 
Oodi  loaded  with  (he  guilt  of  a  reign  of  seventy-two  years*    His  pddei  ia- 
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%\ety,  bt^dingB,  prirfUtton  <rf  erery  kftid,  amtlntttil  wars,  ittlddttibi'tldri, 
which  *fras  the  source  atid  support  of  them,  had  shed  the  blood  of  iii^ify 
millions,  and  spread  fere  aiid  desolation  over  BuJrope.  He 'had  dottfite^ctiefl 
tnd  «!«nfou&ded  all  orders,  rules,  rights,  and  Iaw&  tlie  inost ^ndeh^  ilnd  sa- 
cred j  and  had  reduced  tbe,  kingdom  to  a  state  of  irtremfediaWe  misery  f'n, 
state  io  ruinous  that  its  preservation  seems  miraculoui^.  Yet  he  is  satd,  aiid 
indeed  sifeemed  to  have  enjoyed  tranquillity  of  ttiind,  and  the  confident  hojie 
•«fft<t«»  happiness  in  his  last  rtl6mentS'. 

'     Wt  wouM  have  gladfy  idded  othfei*  jia^sages  from  the  hi}^^ 
qiieht  chapters  on  the  state  of  religion,  civil  goverronehti  &c,  &p. 
1)qt  we  must  be  satisfied  with  the^e  in  themeantime^  hoping  sooti 
ifai  medt  with  the  author  again'  on  the  two  following  reigns,  whidi 
mmt  bfe  V<?rf  ifftteresting,  as  preceding  tbie  I'evoliitibtt  of  Pratiicfe. 
All  the  histories  of  France  which  have  been  jiublished  liither- 
to,  )iave  been  very  defective  in  informatioiii  oU  the  sta^te  of*  reli- 
gion^  civil  government,  literature^  and  manners.     Thej  i^ade  tn 
ficqoainl'ed  aliinost  dnly  with  the'  kin'gs,  and  w9th  th^  W^rk  i^hich 
they  WagM  with  provincial  barons,  and  with  foreign  states,  qr  oe- 
^casioqajly  they  adverted  to  their  personal  and  dppa^&iic  afffip^P- 
XB^nts*     When  they  introduced  the  clergy  and  the  siiibjeots  >  tff 
te^gioii,  they  nndesignedly  betrayed  the  artifices  df  the^cite- 
sSdstitts  to  delude  and  bias  both  princes  and  the  people, '?i!i  ordfet 
to  sutij.ect  them  to  the  influence  of  superstition,  an<J  to  ttie;power 
&£  .^e  y^pe.     Their  aim  was  not  to.  expose  religion  ia'  itB4i»fl- 
'g«red'«tate,' or  as  an  ecclesiastical  tool,  employed  fora'polrtteal 
ewd,  feift  to  exhibit  its  supposed  importance,  and'  thS  J)iety,  of  tHe 
tirin'C'e$,  and  of  all  who  submitted  to  it.     This  was  naturally.' to 
be  eT^pected  from  the  tenor  of  the  ancient  memoirs,  and  ftooi 
•tht  habits  of  those  who  composed  them,  from  the  spirit  of  the 
diiirdi  6f  Rome,  and  the  zeal  of  her  clergy^  both  to  inake'|ii'6- 
selytes,  atid  to  secure  her  dominion  over  the  faith  and  conscience 
of  all  who  professed  allegiance  to  her.     The  ancient  m^roqiys 
ape  laeiagre  chronicles,  frequently  conlmcncing  with  sacred  bis- 
^ry^  and  with  Some  of  the  leading  events  in  the  hifefory  of  tHe 
church,  stating  afterwards  a  few  bare  facts  of  a  local  natui'e,  impst 
generally  relative  to  the  district  in  which  the  writer  resided,  apd 
M  which)  of  course,  he  was  chiefly  interested ;  but  whether  thby 
•  be  local,  or  general,  domestic  or  political,  they  are  insulated,  and 
seldom  accompanied  with  any  judicious  observation.     Some  of 
the  annals,  as  those  of  Eginhart,  are  valuable  ;  and  some  of  the 
chronides,  as  those  of  Joinville  and  Froissart,  are  full  of  inter- 
^tiiag  matter,  and  written  with  great  nuivetS.     Some  of  thi?  hfe- 
tones  of  piirticular  periods,  as  those  of  Thuanils  and  Pei*iEffi^t, 
)ire  Well  arranged,  eloquent,  and  agreeable  narrations,  bi^t  tbigy 
are  all  deficient  of  information  relative  to  the  internal  polio v, 
and  gevemment  of  the  kingdom,  its  finances,  arts^  cckmndrc^k- 
terature,  customs,  and  manners. 
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*  Mqzeray^s  history,  to  the  death  of  tjenry  IV.  is  n^her  aqco- 
rate^  npr  supportccf  in  its  statement  of  facts  by  referenqe  to  au- 
"thorities.  In  his  original  wprk  he  introduced  medals- qI"  a  recent 
date  as  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  he  servilely  imd*  indisci 
"minately  copied  thi         '     '  '  "  ^ 

thors  of  chronicles. 


itoinately  copied  the  prejuchces  and  errors  of  tKi^  iijunastic  a\^ 
*  ^     .    In  abridging  that  work  afi^)vai;4^'^l^.cpc- 


rected  so|me  of  these  errors,  and  rendered  the  abridgnj^^oj;  roorc 
valuable  than  the  extended  history*.  But  stiH  it.i&^.dnand 
uninteresting  nar;ralive.  He  neglects  the  relatjiye  sji^ej!^'^  po- 
licy  ot  other  nations  connected  with  France,  ^xxiepting.Ty^e^cft. 
gaged, in'actual  warfarjQ.  He  draw§  aln^q^t  i^o  charactos ^  seir 
dom  iattempts  to  trace  motives  of  a^ctions^  or, the  origin pl-.^v^ts, 
and  givps  no  acccjunt  of  trade  and  manufacture^^  of  I^i^g/uii 
the  ar^  cpBtoms  and  mariners.  /^  ..\\  . 

,Pere  T)ani^*s  bistory  ,is,'  in  m^ny  rQspect%.  sup^ripr  (tq  thjatof 
Mezeraj^r ',  It  jjs  plain  and  perspicuous ;  the  auii^rftiesAre  p^ 
te;d ;'  he  traces  ^onde  of  the  causes  and  conseguencej?  o^veute, 
anSi  frecj^uently  de«icribes  the  characters  of  the  pifinc^aL  igpuls 
of  the  period  with  success.  But  he.mingie3  trivial  ap^W*'^ 
^titiAatferials,  domestic  and^  foreign,  cml  and .  ecc^leaianift^oc- 
Ci^ftr^iices,  \wlthout  discrimiaatiou  apd  due  arrai^gpippi)^ .  The 
Jnan^atip'n^of'  a  subject ,  which  has  just  begua  to  ^njt^r^ijs?  ^ 
i\fiii^m  until  we  ha.y^  forgott^Q  its  ^q^^jf^il*" 

tii^eanft  progres.  .  He  professes  to  record  cu^tofaak^ql^^ 
,fccit"t!hese  are  so  few,  and  of  so  little  moment,  as  tflL|^^^-tbe 
mind  of  thcj  reader  totally  unsatisfied. ,.  .  He,.  wi;itej,,,iie,W 
;iart  8f 'Kis  h'^^  under,  the  influence,  of  strot^g  Y^^^^jy.  anJ 
jeiuit^caf '  prejudices  ;  these  preiudices  eittier  nMyenlj^  hiffl 
ti'oii  inyestigatiiig  the  truth,  or  determined  hinj  gfosajy^jlfl^wi*- 
T^pteWt  '^t.  Tnis  i&  particularly  exemplified  Jc^iifi  afiqg^tiof 
jthe  'cniirch',  wbich  lorig' occupied  the  vaUey^/of,^jL^in^j)t^.,lj* 
&bfiibera.'of  which  were  ^afterwards  koo.wix^.jj(:^d^jhe^j^ 
ttie ^aldenses.  ,         :-     ,  ,/  /•' 

''''Henai^t^s  abridgment  of  the  His^tory  of'  jPr?iqc^'  ^\gffiP^i 
^tibwii,.  and  deservedly  popular;  he.y?as  intim^jieJh^'acfl^^^ 
with  th^  Sources  of  history,  and  his  observatioMj^i^jiu^ifi^ 
ind/pro'fpuhd.;^^  are  i^ot  Knk^tcjige^^ 

reg\ilter  Arrangement,  nor  by  an.  ordinary  style  c^i?^ti(A 
Some  pf  tjhe  chief  even1;s,  only  of  a  y?ar^  or^  of  sey^r4!yW^i5^ 
sdected,  aiiij  stated  very  snoytly,  and  with  *great,  suDpIicitf 
Migt'  frequently,  even  the  verb  of  affirmatipa  is  omitt^, « 
ISft:  ','f*  The  taking  of  CaWs  by  Edward  on  the  3d  of  ^ugu^^ 
j'^^iftV^a^siege  of  eleven  months  and  some  days.^  1346!.  *'-* 
^  ^ilinl  pEgue,  which  sweeps  away  a  vast^  multitude  of  peo- 
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"  ple.^    Then  a  few  consequences  arp  st&t^ 
tionft  are  made  with  much  plainness,  but  grea 
times,  but  v^ry  seldom,  he  refers  to  the  au 
founds  his  belief  of  the  fact,  or  the  justice 
which  lie  irfers.     The  style  resembles  that  ol 
whidh  the  author  intends  to  meet  his  own  eye 
states  •  every  thing  with  the  p-eatest  brevity 
time  with  such  clearness,  as  may  reacjily  reci 
to  his  pivn  recollection.     It  is  well  calculate 
to  aflFbird  instruction  to  th^  ignorant,  who  wiii  carefully  pei^s^ 
it,  or  serve  as  a  text  book  to  those  who  require  to  have  tfe  me- 
mory refreshed,  and  who  are  capable  of  illustrp,tipg  what  he  Su^ 
gests  from  their  own  ample  stores.   : 

Veliy  has  somewhat  supplied  the  defects  c 
in  the  History  of  France.  He  selects  with  n 
facts  and  etents  which  he  details,  and  he  i 
l^arratidn,  at  considerable  length,  the  si^bjec 
the  iiitprhal  economy  of  the  kingdom,  and 
maliii^rs  of  the  people.  But  the  period  of 
whieh'  includes,  in  six  Bmall  octavos,  the  reigi 
gian  jrtid  Carlovingian  kipgs,  is  not  genprall 
hii^  styfe;  which  is  dry  and  neavy,  does  not  c< 
it  iw6r^  ^^g^gittg  to  the  reader.  ViUaret  cOtij 
and  add^^  ten  tolumei?,  and  Gamier  fifteen  n 
raMe'  Infdastry,  but  with  less  simplicity  than  t 
oftheVork. 

Tfce  frequent  and  great  revolutions  of  the  Frep 
^er  th)6  "fir^t*  two  races,  should  render  that  early  p 
tory  itit^sting,  weye  the  minute  circuipstances  ( 
diepetod^  mqre  clearly  known.  But  tlie  princip 
promoted  th^px  ate  wanting,  an^  their  place  is  si 
monkish  writers  with  supposed  miracles.  There 
t6o  iti'lJie  petty  wars  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  a 
barons,  by  whom  t;hese  revolutions  were  accoinpUi 
the  Wbole;  repetition  renders  the  narration  too 
The  ;sub^quent  reigns,  under  the  Capetian  race,  i 
the  Bourbon  kings,  the  invasions  of  ^e  ^English, 
pulrions,  are  capable  of  being  highly  enlivened,  and  of  exciting 
great  interest.  ^  . 

But  still  the  history  of  France  must  always  remain  little  more 
than  the  history  of  the  4ings.  It  affords  none  of  those  free,  elo- 
quenft^  and  instructive  discussions,  which  animate  and  brighten 
the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  British  history,  which  excite 
and  maintain  the  peopVs  attention   to  {he  administration  of 
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Ae^  reffieetive  governments,  and  whidfi  iky  op&tL  to  Ustonans 
thd  motives  of  rulers  and  the  origin  of  events.  Hicf  speeches 
trtiieh  wer^  delivered  in  the  assemblies  of  the  notaries,  atide^eti 
of'  the  States^Genera),  were  stiff  and  adulatory.  The  speaker 
aeem!5  abrays  as  if  he  had  one  eye  on  the  King,  and  the  otherod 
the  Baibtile.  He  felt  the  restraint  of  arbitrary  pbwer,  add  no- 
thing df'tliat  searching  ihqu'ny,  that  bold  remonstrahtie  tmd  da- 
mg  opposition,  sometimes  against  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and 
at  other  times  against  the  measores  of  the  gOTemmertt,  ^ich 
Toase  all  the  ay mpathies  of  our  nature,  sel^e  the  imajginattoti,  aai 
present  to  ns  past  scenes  and  times,  as  if  they  were  stlH  hefore 
tts.  Some  abatement,  therefore,  ought  to  be  made  m  the  t£ 
mate  which  we  form  of  a  history  of  France,  in  comparitig  it  ei- 
ther wiA  a  history  of  Rbme,  or  of  Great  Britain.  After  maktog 
Ais  abatement^  ]>.  Ranketi^s  History  of  France  Aiay  iiotperba;^ 
clium  a  place  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  few  chosen  masterpieces o( 
historical '^rifing  produced  in  ancient  and  modem  time^*,  bqtit 
Btaecris  ^xe^ently  entitled  to  the  praise  of  industry,  of  dearar- 
tttti^eihent,  'andof  a  plain  and  unaffected  style.  Hiere  is  do 
dot&t; 'therefore,  that  its  author  has  conferred  a  grea^  ktdi/tsf- 
ifigoMigtttlon  6ik  his  countrymen  hy  eom{)osJng-  it.'  '  '  ''  '" 
'  OTde-pfan'of  it  resembtes  that  of  Dr.  Henry's  Hfettorydf  Qtfe(t 
B^Uk^^  aind'Mr;  Kum^V,  where  be  adds  apperidist^s.  ^  iX''^ 
4xmdidt6M'  of  the  rei^  6f  Etis»!ibeth.  It  is  ikirlAhdt'mii  iKJob 
or  "peAfA^:  E^h  book  is  also  divided  intb'a^!>^''di^ 
The' first  is  a  narration  of  the  civil  and  military  tt^H^Mi 
die  ^  period  4  file  'secbnti  e<«itains  ai^  adioi^t'  c^  %IJt^4t^'  Biiil 
^aK^teski-Wli^oUs  opiidontf  or  eGe)eri<lsti<^li'p6!}dy;^HIfe'W 
df  *3  stat^bf  the'civllgov^rhtafetit,  ks  revehtl^,  utid'fei!Ba^ 
eeis  ^;  thefoiirtfa,  of  leamhi^  \  the  fifth,  6f  Ai^  "r^^&ss&^M^^ 
urts ;  Hie  fibrth,  of  confi^tfer^  i'  and  the'  9&feMi^  H^^hjm&i'i'^ 
Htenners.  -  !  '  •'"     ■'••'    ••'  -"-'^  -   '-'''  i(»  x^n.jq  k--'^ 

•^•fttaquestibnabte,  WhetWit  itti^t  not^h^^  B^l 
t^yfe  'ili«4rwov€»'  tilese  flrttWedW  k  the  gettferal4i ArrHt 
lidv^  assigtiM  io  ieAdi  ^f  theihlts  proper  pei^ydti 

•i^t  n>tght  then^  hav^  b^en^^sierv^  to  ^ot^'  \ 

<«atfe  cif  tll€*  kinj^oto,  awd  irt'theiftartedikW  pfc^^^^^ 
libA  atui  ihfelttitiers:  '  They  w^Uld  have  v^e^  ahd^  ^^\iy^^^ 
bistbry,  changed  agjre^ably  #br  a  time  the  sobjebt-oPtB^VeiW^rt 
altentl<m,  tthdfpKepttn^d  hiW  fbr  renewing  WKtf  ftesTi^^*?|^ 
■  ^uMeriftfty  subliequeiiit  eiveiits.  On  the  dthfei<'*feaf,  %W^^ 
^--^—^-'\i^\T^  these  detached  ch^ters,  tUbit^'^^ 
*be>econfed  arid  known;'  eo\iWm}^^^ 
ork,  without  disfiguring  it,  and  appearing  » 
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xaast,..be  coUecteo  a&d  onraDged  at  difieireot  time^  and  in.i^^^ 

r^^ite. portions;  they  require  4)ftea  great  .exertioa  of  re^oai^cl^  ia 

Uiei  cpUecUop,  ajQd  th?  design  and  value  of  them  woul4  b^  lost 

^^r^  ^ey  to  be  flittered  down  so  as  to  be  adjusted^  9^  ^tted 

into  tthe  lii^e  of  the  h^\ofy.    Son^e  of  the  best  histqrians^  ho\\k  ^Jl* 

ci^n^.^iiid.iwderJV  aware  of  this,  have  accordingly  eptploy^is^ 

])^ate  cY^aftexs^.  ox  appendices  on  special  si^bjects^  and  dis^erta^ 

tjon^,,  S^ch  ai:^  those  of  Polybius»  aQ4  such  is  the  celebrated  book 

of. .  T^pJttus  ^n  the  manners  pf  the  Germans,    Dr.  ]^pb?rtspn's 

Pf ooft  and  Illustrations,  annexed  to  his  G^ner^  View  of  thf 

St^jt;e  pf .  l&irope,  which  prec^es  bis  history  jof  Ch^leil  V.  is  <^ 

the  ^vne  nature.     They  form  an  accoupli<;MC,the  insti|tutiws  a{l4 

au3tpm^x)f  xhe  times,  which  it  wa3  of  importance. ii>;rj^QOiid«  bul 

whiob.  th^  writer  could  not  incoiparate  with  the  {body.  ^^  1^  fcvh 

tqi-y.     \       .      •    •  ■      .         .        .  •'■-    )'.,..:.'  '•■  '.  !•:  i 

..  %tfis  certainly  true,  that  we  have  no  history,  of  |Pj;jtp^,,.i^tji^ 

iif  .!%eja9h  or  English,  so  full  and  so  -contiojuisd^  fi^^,.tlo^, ^9^ 

menqemei^t  of  the  jnonarchy,  to  nearlv  the  presep^t  tiniie^f^  t^ 

which  ,pr,  Ranken  has  aheady  puUish^  to  the  ejpdof jjie  migR 

of  lL.ewis  XlV,  A.D.  .1715,  and  which. another  yo4uTO^;niir,peff 

bAPS|)t^o^,  may<  carry  forward  to  th^  death  tpfftf^^^.^JJ^VL 

'^I^l^es^  ^e  think  he  should  terming  his  wprk^i  aadra^,^%iiQ4^ 

^,^^VIiich|  se^|Q«  abfiDlutelj,»€W^aqryfrr.fiiuUng,i3^i^ 

^^m/^^f:ff^s.^  important  smbjects  sfsattc^r^  osrep*  tb^<.f§QiKpr<^ 

wo^  ,^^  chjjtptecs.     When  he  has;  completed  tl;M^i£^^t-yqp4f  (¥ 

PW^.'¥^!^^^^       ^^ch  we  hppft  h^.isn^.bf  fa(vwi;p^.,ill 

Wffi\&'ffid:St^9P8^1».^  accomplish  in  dw.tim^,.  J)fl.  Bflfiji^WirMl 

apffXftj^^fjN^l  receive  bis.abundapt.  reward  ^a,lih^,yfi^pf^bi4liqi^ 

9fi!}^ffl-,¥iF^  Woks  to  be  instrvcted^mrW^  fati«MH»ipiiMthQi?Jb 

Wi.¥^  ffl^?r  j}^  ^mtbx^  display  of  a  ^w«d  'Mg^^r  Wi  J^n 

utmost  purity  of  feelmg  and  purpose.     The  public  tastei  hd^^* 

i4l8^9  ?P.W^h:^cp^»tomfd  to^fc^dtof  )l^  iW^hig^^ 

R^"J»ftPft!i^H  ,t{ie  plain  ^opd.,old,fashi<wed..fimpterityrirf 

Tfl'^P^??^>i^X*P* W^3f  wt  peAap^.?^  i^garded  with  jsor^mufib 

fPffi  9^ i^, iW9Wd  J?^ve  oreoeiv^  atiamMt-y  fi^a^^^f^  \  JEQTi^mh 

*6lT^y^Jpy?A^f^lefqr  its  3fpry  B^iBplicity.i  ,Wii|d^r^.npi^4ifl|P^ 

<WPfl»^W}►n^TV'^)»?;e.l^ppy  in.  payiRpf,thi6:iperitipdwwpliBW^'<i» 

QQ^Iflf  thp  l^Up^  that  fine^d  ^Qf(:|l:4tf.%ntisfc  <?i«r^)^W«W 

§fftojpg  wi^opi  it,  wa?.pot  thought,  iacpwpfttibb  with  .the  most^sftt 

T^^rrf  pS  ^ealqws  di48charge  of  their  professjoiml  diujt'w%  itOrrdfti 

iflfjli  hpjirsand  years  of  elegit  eify^rtion  tp  this  W  fQJ»^^«tfeftB 

]^f}tJ[(^9imp9irtapt.bra»ch€Sof  htei:»ry.eiitei^  .  .rrrrr  )asp 
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Hit        V&laon**  EiMm.gSM9ftik^BlM  Grammar,     ito 

J!Ut.  ly. -^EUmenta  Linguoe  GrceccB ;  novU,  flerumqiie^rtgi. 

amdeetent  Partes  Orationis  DecmUt>ie»f  aB*jhB*l^ 

contrahendi,  ex  ipsa  ■miiAum\iki0ufk^'<axitt^ad;^W 
universalibus  traditam.     Studio  Jacobi  Mooa,  LL.D.Ja 

•idilibttfih ;  tod  al&^W'.'BJWh«tak«:;'IJ«i*?l«lWf'P]pj«» 


tltt^y||r>«JNlKf»W« ?»8  left  IW  w  wn(wMA?ff«4«^«^il _  . 

ly  feel  particularly  well  plea«ed  with  tJbfi^i9]j^si;^%p{^,/h% 

tfUbiaf  aMW>•lp^•>«frlW}8  V^r{i(Wgei|^i^  «ri^g^cV^ 
ni  <)iUd4M  «K!?ii)i»l)iie4Hii{B  «j^8(^iwsj9}^$hftsy«^  «&flF9 
owMNc^iitolto  wiotwriUlilli  «Mee(i{inj<pa„|^  BmM»^°9M^ 
■ilBdianU«ilNim<«i8M-  uKPPV^Wl^W^Se^/ffP  NmK^^*" 

vHdtoeitobkeiAkM!  ^ttii^HtiM^^ffk  v^^mmn^  ^mm^ 

MJfcmbfkhriwBi^  towwuVlgi  tin<j|i|»$ipts^'fl»e|9gM}g«l^ 
liiaih>aat«i^4mipb«timpM»edo^^  afe|^nw4M»' 

qritiinttartt  «)itw»«cm«ll<^|>«l«Pt|(»iJi!H$e«lA4M«\«^ 
ta7«od^«fad/w(thdDMr8^>1<hiAti  «IP  4qin«MiMoVBMnf«°^ 
My  iMlaalwn<i,iljtii>itB»«iMi)t(  %  Ii[^li4)A,c^^m,nntfW^ 
I)£ciMK>#itkitaMnMll»8,  m«l4is!^NIi»<PCg}us|(i(  JHK>iMJ*^ 

o«rtiB«l^lth«jiMiidMtM^  lie  nidi  toc>^«^B«#ll)(>  P»riHi«>*""vr 
gpHttii'Mi)^earanBe.i0  titt«ewly'.Ag»eWbl^fWim:htigrM^<""' 

MOmlite  wl«>l%  4heMf«w,,w«4i^ii9tave»|»t8i^ot^^«;«^ 

Moor's  Elements  that  has  yet  aM^ored,  and  as  »Bc|%,.'W«f?*P 
mend  it  to  the  attention  of  students  and  instructors  of  youu"" 
the  Greek  language. 
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.  JBdinb|»rgb^CQlMlttlbte&Co,v  :l  .        vVu-^u.  ^ 

jyi<i9!ri^bu|ismU]ry  |K>iq€iiit)e9|,  dp^attr^in^i.  iD^l4  .  White  Ape 

gina  to  1)6  mss^  by,  by  the  reviewers,  just  because  of  his  unpa^^ 

iriit^  otteinal  and  supferior  fbitn,  is  kndwtt  to  eie*f  t^ttderaf  the* 
EhgiiiifiTariguagc;  and  if  cHticii^m  bcl  expected,  It  ka^cdurs^* 
as  'hofkl^ss  ib  l)ring  to  its  tribunal  a  gi^ttiils  Who  'has '  sty  l<^gf^04a 
fi^  iBiM  iihiihaX^if  altncfst  supersede  Jt; '  If;  n«tertfldbsd^*tt  tM^^ 
car  ibbt^ttF  bef  destine  tb  live  lu  a  redohd  bf  the' imfpiMiUvt  lit^rfti^ 
tuV^'bfitfl'p^o^,  it  woiild  scarcely  be  table  ablaokbtlkrIihiKii'f 
(if  EhkTinf  to  otikit  th^  Reformation  or  the  Re^oldtiM^  tbahiial' 
ik&tjdxirn^' 16  feave  the  fact  unreeordedj  that  an  <uiilitai*d««P> 
nntttM)r  df^th^  ablest  works  of  fancy  of  thai?  or  any  othai^adN^  «f^ 
tlfe  t^t^  bf  liearly  twb  pef  annum,  came  fram  the  pen  d£  tbe  t^M^ » 
gifti^ibthox' of Waverley.  ^  :       '  ^     '       '..ji^axl 

AKhb]j^gh  ire  butsdves  omitted  the  Mb^iuii^rt  ^  tli4  6mt^ 
vfi^  tiid^'ky  ok  tb6  c(trength  ol*  ab  intittialiMlr  mat'  th*  Abkotii 
wioft  M^'<f>a^#  tis'  ii  Sequel;  and  of  the 'two^  atoM*  WidU^ 
w^"i(bdl  «fc/#'^)i^be^M  to  give  at  l^t  a' eritittifr  o^<kV  ipst 
we"  'Ii9^'  Hith^fi^  dbne  of  ali  th«  {mMltKStioga  of  dle^Miiiei 
atittiiMr  "v^lrilcli!  fa^ve^  dome  foi^th  liiDtoe  Uvi  eomttM^nistoiant  lai^. 
oH^i^uHi'^  Cbnifidetibg  isn  abstr^t^itfitba  ai^ry  •«!* 'Olhar^ 


nthiA  jlltb^ahbi' iiup^ttbus,  wis  fiHidl' rust' our  ,obiervtttiooa< 
on'  tb^'  if6attB8d6ii  '^  ^tbe  •  rea^er^i^  pmaoMd  fiuniiujrilyt :  wi&i 
biH^*  nidiMtiV^s.^ '  Wefanker  IR^I^  «bat|  what  appeaiis  to^  qa^ioti 
ht^'li^^^ii'^itd^l^^d^Tmin  of  tbebe  -two  wietksi  AmMlmm^^ 
loli]|^«'4ittih^,  ^(aemaiJia^  aa  we  do  tbink'they  kiaw  l^qm« 
jdk^ed^  iiMkVoutttb'ly;  with  a  p^ed|Ml«iiee  against  wUck  ir»^ 
bkv^;ji6T<g  WbhMt^  to  ri^  our  vosee*-  OMaJMriag  tbem  withri 
bM*  other  nUelslUdt;' written  by  <Aie  sa«iei«ath0r^  me  bmittukB^ 
BOt'^d'i^laaslhem iii  fb^  foremost  rank  of  flctkk)uaa)wyiytioo?% 
a  rabk  wkibh  would  have  estabUriied  tba  tume  of  MAf  otber  ou- 1 
thbr  ilmon^  thbse  of  the  first  noVeUiato  m  tba  kuimage.  p\Ukm « 
anbtber  thing  to  compare  the  author  With  himserf.  Irving  Ihiai;; 
we  as  unhesitatingly  say,  that  he  has  givMrtbr  the*  world  aeveml . 
cempoaitions  of  an  average  superbritj'^io'^lfiat  of  eifebar.tka 
MoHMt^ry  or  the  Abbot.  Theas  came/  a  kula  mal'0fPtp0$iKi 
vbt.  iv.  Nb.  VI.  3<  *  ^         -f 
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itnmediatdy  after. one  w^mficeot  effort  of  rge^3,  ,^jwV\di 

•Besi«fi^  inftworrty  in  rterit  to  that  ^plepdid  epc^^  Ag^  Ip^ 
AttttthW'«id'^eciktrel«tWe  disadvantage,  iaasftSi^^  afr,th^,nii. 
dU^i^dclty  csi\  us  back  from  a  new  field  pf  expiteipi*,  ijttff-^hich 
we  had  followed  the  adventurous  author  ^rith  uij^alifi^ 
eftthufiia**!.  The  aceoea,  ^the  mawieys,*  the  iWori,^j^pn«hi. 
vtth*i«s  W*  England  bad  j«&t  bur^t  ijjHJn  rp.  Ov^  ^eli^ted 
irtagJnaidaiis-hedbcea  iflegaled  with  «n»esqMiw^  ^^W^hi^^ 

vofidt^  :d«e  waa-Hkely  !to  fc^  ♦ha  pfwJlj  cx^al^A  ttfl^gWgiP 

*brt/we'irBreiwklie^ifor  a  time,  dbpoeed  nor  prepared  )p  go 

bafk'ftbmEngtond'to  S^bttond,  eren.foir  a  bribe  like  V^^e^ 

itfidlfi'  LQt-any  oneteaibwk  i»  an  e^ten^ve  cpi?tiji^ntp|.jj|to^ 

Wbttihwfe^gBtriedatto«eifoi»al0qg  absence^^^  (Mm- 

^  Intel  iMvdit  ne^ol'mledk— J**  Frw*epi  with  all  het;;vip^.,,a* 

'r^ gay lilifedfieHs^'"  actualij  watered,— tlie  wonders^  thcj ^e*" 

/doft'fcfof'Hljr  dngiriar  capital  eni(>yed,~Lyo^san4  Gej^j^ 

i^^]^*^  «dibliaie of  SwitzerlaiKl,  and  all  th^  &^^f}ff  m  1^ 

-iiv*'pOTspG««ive  y«t  beyoilBd,-^ierhaps  Greece  itself  ^^.^^^g^T^f 

.Aeiektpa  travdler  be,  suddenly,  and  without  I>ei.^^i!?ff- 

*«l,fifdapaedlm  England  or  ScotlaiwJ,  in  vajn-jrqi^^.^|^Q^j^^ff 

.iCHekeHhany  '  Leomiugtcwi,   Tunbrid^  i-^^P*^  J?sft^j^^.^,.pt 

icttaptelicd'and^iHounfains  of  Eerthsbke,  grou^e-^U^p/^n^j-l'^- 

i*flMi^c:dbCT.wst^lfcing,-^4lis•h^rtM^  imagiiwi^ft  W^9p.^r 

iihent,larid/ne'fattiirfi»o<i,  »ar  aojoui^^  nor  ^Bagt^p^**-^ 

.)  Br^shv^'can^' at  thati  toBq[e,i  have  qbanw  far  ^pjti   ti 

«cft(«i-.dto',A«  iTO  kflidJftaifrtM  novels  mi^^,>i}f^,^4 

efceewobvjartiqdvbjr  atda|pr«t  throaologioal  ari^aq^^ 

^J|*ert'a0d  the  Ei^dkt  i^opajiwe  to *he  worldi /:  Bi^ir^^jiKri... 

/whgftioeiitirBS^fibt  adopted^  ig  itself  fair  v^i^^^r.p^  ^^frtff^ff/^j^ 

:jiAri'thaiik.i!rill  go  for  to  afcqwi*  for  tMt  undepi^ij^conail^UTe 

iAi*fferOTee  wilfc  wh^ijfc  tiie  work$  befqig  u^Jiaj^.,J^*S^ 

-J^^rBHid  Oh  ^uevaknt  ^npereinenbus  m^iigr ^  ^i  t(j^^%;W?y 

i!««  i^kaak  -dl?     Wben  we  impiUe  to  .  thegi  ^^t^.i^f^ii^njf.JD 

^►^JiOTtedi-d^ree-to'^sevefifiil*  p^ribaps  to.fnD$^  f^i  ft^e;JW3BT?<^^ 

uNe6ri(8bf  thftf'satne  aitthor,  we^o.a?  far  as^afaii:  %^^,WHS^^ 

^  criticism  wi&Tftols.    We  €toiK>t  fehfor^  tjie  virtpe  ot  gwti^ 

•  to  a  JMerary  benefactor,,  of  -the  rank.of  even  the  a«tl|or:p^^ffi- 

i  >verl^';  but  wemttsfeiit^i^oiRr  protest  ag^sfe  tiiat  n»iw9»U<i 

<  jtrdgroentjWliiQ^ccwjdeiiAiifethe   Monastery  and  the  Abbot,^'^ 

-Igeiberl     We  upcok  of  ih^se  works  as  a  whole,  and  esim^ittsx 

^'JM*»ic(f  tiicir  meots  and  imperfeefeionsy  when  we  wouW  pl^ 

'  tlhem  somtwhat  Jo^er  than  some  of  their  predece9«)rff    Tbeir 

drfects^^pear  to  us  to  be  more  in  fisagnitude  than  number; 
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but,  few  as  thojrare,  they  am  a  lienvT  counterpQue  .evmiriP 
beautiei^  wMch,  taken  abstractly,  ate  fully  up  to  tbe  pkcb  of  i^e 
highest  and  happiest  effi>rta  of  the  autbor^s  geoiiHu.  Int&mr 
words,  we  would  say  that  the  Abbot  and  the  Sfenaatory  mn- 
tain  soine  ef  the  best  and  of  the  worst  evKsr  yet  wcittea  by  lim 
inarvtHous  genius.  *        \" 

The  historical  period  in  th^  Mociastery  and  the  Abbot  10  well 
chosen.  In  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord^  the  author  had  given  a 
striking  viei^  of  the  sufferings  c^  the  Scottish  people  uod^  the 
unfeeling  Jpersecutions  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.;  with  many  a 
fine  toudi  of  pathos  in  the  picture  of  their  herobm,  and  of  W 
xnour  in  that  of  their  eccentricities  and  extravagancies.  But 
the  pi-e^ous  period  of  the  Beformation  dflbocd  a  aao  lessjfxie- 
Ileal  field,  witn  all  that  Was  likely,  by  Mohagemus^  tb  be.unar 
gined'of  character  and  incident,  at  that' crisis- when  the xmghAy 
system  of  the  Romiifti  ChuUch  fell  axfotttd  her  ptood  and  gor- 
geous ministers,  reft  of  their  temples,  palaoesi,  aiid  donmins, 
and  turned  out  to  beggary.  Melrose,  as  a  sccnefor  ibis*  drama, 
was  nfot  likdy  to  be  passed  over.  No  person  of  fieeliag^hJissei^ 
its  magnifiicent  ruins,  or  the  portrait  of  itslbnoer  ^mj-m -The 
Lay,  without  the  most  pleasing  emotions.  It  was  hy>far  Jdie 
best  endowed  and  most  lofrdly  monastery  in  3cotlaiidi;i:  and.  Iiras 
well  is^eledted  for  a  description  of  meoiastieeoonbmy^;  ^b  iWell  in 
its  better  Hih'e^  as  in  its  decline,— for  a<  dramatie  eichibitionlof 
its  ^esiJibbd  ih  their  gloiy,  and  in  tbei^  falL .  W^^^tbs|>j^glMst 
the  qu^t  appellation  of  KemhoquhtArhmg  aubslitiitad.focitlhe 
fhseinaftlng  name  of  MehY>se,  so  obminfilymeantii  >I^idb^tre 
see  asijl^'r^son  for  a  substitution  fbr  Melrose  «ny  mire<thaii»for 
Holy  rood'  or  Edinburgh ;  to  which  are  giten  theiit  ptapdr  lUUMs^ 
In  bdth  nbvels,  Melrose  is  the  scene  of  ai^ita]berestifcigf>part;Jhiit 
the  Mbiidstery  is  chieSy  conversant  with  iti^'andishinesimoitiwbQre 
it  is  so.  Never  was  this  author  more  happyin  theexeRtisaoChis 
taletlt  of  recMidhg.  He  makes  tls  arituiUy  prefieiit,««'^t<dilder&- 
tniliaf  with  the'ancient  internal,  the<fbrttier>«vaDy  dby  b£>wbli^  is 
now  tn  ivy-cdvered  ruin.  Wetdhall/tfever^enter  itft  venca^al^le  mtUs 
without  se?ing  before  us,  m  imagidaiion)  the  fisl^gdod^  eaiyiL«rd 
Abbot  Boniface,  with  his  important  drof  helple8siiiissyiB4iU4he 
perpletiity  of  post  after  posft,  dispateb  on  dispatch^  frmnthe  priory 
council'  or  the  primate-^yielding^'  yet  seeming^nol}  to  yieU,  tx>  ilhe 
wiser  head  and  firmer  character  of  the  Sub*Pwor  Eusface^^never 
omitting  a  warm  recommendation  of  theS»b*Prior  to  tbeda%bpst 
possible  preferment  ehewhere^-^rnxkch  approving  a  well-shot  bi|fk, 
and  loving  a  haunch  of  venison.  Eustace,  too,  will  stand  ibefoae  us 
in  all  his  learning,  suavity,  and  genttemanHkd  address^  landt  in 
his  heroism  for  the  did,  to  him  the  true  faithi.   {-Fhci  i»£dvior, 

4  .-  •  " 
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MoiMiiry  titiit  1^. 


^6i 


IKC. 


'-^^bttiferif  tire  titbsl  spiftted  figiu^s  in'thfe*  tmJhd'iSivaa. 
Whe' SiicristJffiT,  «^  Refedtioner,  the  Kitcherfer,' tlrf' C^Uareif, 
«tt  li«ttit5tig  thfe  oia  wine  of  a  nearly  exhausted  celIaTri"aia  the 
4^  iifpd&B  of  ati  impoverished  battery.  The  stirfyitjltf  btidge- 
T^atd  is'in  8t*6ttg  keeping,  with  his  dhnhii^ifd' liotfe  arffi^  Pro^ 
leMaM  eaase  gained  ground.  ^*'^'' 

-'•Wwhobl  the  At*ey*s  waBd,  the  jtersois' Interest' His  sdine- 
Wtet  le^.  AlAongh  their  charactei^  are  Wdl  cdnii3|'cd,;aii4 
distinctly  oirtfined  and  -ffH^d  tip,  neilSier  the  GtehcfttiPte  nor 
Mdf^  '  df  Avenrf,  attract  us  very  fetrongly:  '  Th'6'4dw^r  of 
GMfendearg,  tievefthcfes^,'!!*'  a  painting  true  to  ihfe  tiilifei  toil 
receives  a  rtflett«}  .Jntircst  from  the  Abbey  Itself,  fes  ^\&m 
«f  Aat  easy  vassillage'ii^ch  contributedf  to  tbe'i^vekWte,  i 
otice,  mid  d^  sfeftiy  of  tji^  cohvent:  We  co^uld  rtadi%fe'atri 
tgaito,'ihe^yfiM<hf  tHfe'!Abbdt  and  his  party  to  GleriA^i.  There 
fe  ipirit'i«*y^lT'»iii6^c^ the  description.  All  tbe  hti^mf  the 
jfiec^  iir  tHefe;  fncAn  the  Abbot  and  the  sublline  Euphafii,'^4>^n 
t\i  DaWfe  W^HdltltUng'  arid  Tib  Tacket.  The  one  ^^MUttd^ 
»hbUR<?i«^r'ttie'6ther  getilte  and  prudent,  atid  boltf  p W- 
f^tte  ffsi^ettlbrices  thd;PW)testaJit  cause,  and  Aita6h^i  0^ 
ftij'TOG^ttt'Mdfky,  iriaiaifeitly  from  wudential  and'-tt^ciW 


S»#fe^«rteWKhifeig  irihlelfty  attracts  our  sympAthJ*^  d^\ 
fib*.'  *•  lto^''A<^ne!'  ii^  soon  out  df  our  TOemory,  pritftt 
rt^hdii2ft(fla^^HWi*?s'6f'dn¥att^tlon.    ''^   -=  ^-iu  o-v  ^.^^/io^*^^^ 
••^<B^t^^iA««^-^i)hkri*wt'  teV  t6  the  iriterveritioil  W^ 
aayi^JiMaVft'tK^^fetesof  these  persons.    Kei^i^'^Wii 
tiiW'i-ii!e!'te6re  btiti^ed'.    Not  ortiy  arc  the  tifettfas 
dtld  fncidetttif,^  ifot  liiifi^riditly'  ttnpOrtartt,  btit  jV™ 
iiilWduied  W  tio'blftrttttdpUr^^e.'  The'^'hitfe^ifefa 
*^rfbed  fi&y,^«*fd'i*(ithinVcari  sufpais'^the'lc! 
aim'^pp^mM^  sthA  i^nShir^^  but  isWft' 
*^itfWtief'ih'»iejliede,  ^sfie,  wtth  eHrferytterifi 
sft^ff  alriiokt  l*y<^htWisht!efe9i  '  The'^^sing'olP'tf..  ^_.__        ,  ^. 
V^iMJ^mb^i%jkkiM  lattd'bcJbtle^  afpprehena<irn  infl'i^ilHqp*: 
tation  of  an  oM  Bible  to  Glendearg,— tW^gi^t^^  fldj^'a^^ 


Ic(jas|y(Pv»re4  jtrfUDOT  merry  restoration, 

in4  «<i'intryy;like  ti^^ 

oiifarefirli^  dii^eynberdd  iw  the  pdntotnime-^buty*  ^BibbV«^^*^ 

WnaWJ  Ae^;66it^''iM6  th^  earth  *«  many  ^  fiHftbrii^#P»  i?*^ 

tress,  and  all  the  acc^ompaniments   of  shimng  grottos  sm  >^"^' 
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^ct  on.the  terapei^of  a*i  insi^iS^caxxt  (^cfmUivf^l^^ 
^^V?9H^b^®  ^Q  r^se  a  9hout  almost,  pf  sqoitnv.  acpi  l(w4  (tl^^l^f  %h» 
sti\I^lp,^yoice  which  ]ivoulji.  attempt <tq  ppint^  oul;  t^je^^a^ycon^- 

no  objection  to  the  fairy  tale,  had  it  be^A.^UfuJly.iipi^r^iis^^ 
^^,^e  ^efitipn  pf  ^be  pvcj^^wroijight  imaginfttiojiu  pf  tbe/^u- 
fl^iflji  j^Qtof^  '^    -  •• 

dp,/^fy^qt  tpi  Its  b^iug 

jpQt  iak^  place, :  Are  ,^> 


pl^ice,  inasmiu^h  as  they  d 
We  fannot  take  them  gi 
We  cpuld  l?ear  to  be  told 


^,  's^w  aid  eudV ed.  all.  ti 
jtifejjjip  his  tei^t  before  the 
flueijce  overtakes  not  only 
^p^fr^jdulou?  4iid  firm-joaini 

i^Tf  iW  W??^^  ^^^y>  stc 
flji;!^  pppbeor-of  the  old  1 
jrj^e^t^fipd  previous  scorn 
verisimilitude — was  reafit 
f^a^t^  jf^ei  ^iry  interferes  tc 
€PWTL*w"PfMtymthe.^^^         .,„,.  ^.,  .,i„,t  ...h  k>  riiini  ^dt 

numm^Fm  W  plpw  pf  diepa^y^,  ^^^wv^^mt^^n^^m^ 

mmfi^y[h\^^  A^  r^a^^^y  pf  his.eD^jC9i4€^fi4,,y^§^^,^^ 

tiresome,  we  like  bs  fulUewlJl,l)f^t^^t^^fts,if)ll^p4^^l|^,^l|Srift^ 
?FW^ff}#S^Wi^fle4wt^  whiqh.a%te4,th^flPlgfp5^),^^p6. 
c.WiFl  ¥S  fP)^^^o£Q^l^^^  JUizabet^ii  i;P>i}^jt|i^1?ji^;W>/p#tiBg 


?^iWfl^untea  freacner  m,^^^^  W!#flf9b 

9Mh^  QhMhaj^ stand  a^  the  W^r  ^fl^  of;  ,^he,Mf^4Wi«,tii% 
W^'^^'H^-FW4a«d  awjiy,)won^.,is^  S^,^^M^^ 

mMF^,qf^P^lvat»^^  ^>l)^,^l^l,i^l)^^i^f^tRQa!%^bif 

Wffi  W.S^WP^fF^itation,  .  •     ,..^„  j;)  ,,»    ;,^rm  {^.^,  ^j,^,  -j^,  t,^^^^^.^ 

passed  and  repassed  so  often  witnout  De^lowmg  on  it  a  transiait  glance-       - 
^^ITH^  t^W^' Woman  of*  e'J^ceemri^  byaUty,^t»attfef  "^^^^ 
tbttdi^Wiio'i^teon^  low  deat  dose  bv  the  htg«i  lUdU;  cldEklne)r.'^'iTf\@  ^M 
^^n^lMpuud  hfer  i^eck  and  ari»»,-^Uw)  g^ylgofwi  Jag^efen  wbwh  s^sttpt  ..tho 

nouse- wifely  pride  by  a  silver  chain,— rthe  yellow  suktfi  coMi;?^cAef  rScpttica 
.i^J^f^iJrt'Which'^as  aisposed  around  hbr  heia?aJa  ^^  cph'cfelM4}g?  dgff 
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irnxfoBion  of  hairj-^bove  all^  the  drcamstatioe  ^  ^ficatcSy  ytfchedia 
Atf  M  ^MiSitAt.AAi. '  the  girdle  wa&  too  short/  the  '  giown  of  ffm  all  tM 
irid^s  ^^  ^^^  wearer's  present  ahape^  would  have  intunated  the  Bsron's  La* 
dy.  But  then  the  lowly  seat^ — the  expresaon  of  deep  melaacholy,  iWi 
was  changed  into  a  timid  smile  whenever  she  saw  the  least  chance  df  catdi- 
ing  the  eye  of  Julian  Ayenel, — ^the  subdoed  look  of  grief^  and  the  startiDg 
ttu^  which  thfffe  constrained  smile  was  Ofpin  exehatiged  wheh  she  biw 
herself  entirely  disr^arded, — these  were  not  attributes  of  a  wi&,  or  Hk^ 
wttie  thosQ  of  a.  d^jc^d  and  a^cted  one. 

'f  Julian  Avenel>  as  we  have  said^  continued  to  pace  the  hall  irhboot 
paying  any  of  that  mute  attention  which  is  rendered  to  almo^  eterv  fenttk 
tfittMBT  by  aCsction  or  courtesy.  He  seemed  totally  unconscious  of  dot  p 
Msac^orcrf  that  of  hia^attendiints,  and  was  only  roQsed  from  his  own  dsi 
rvfleotions  by  the  attention  he  p^  to  the  falcon^  to  whidi^  however,  Ae 
lady  seemed  to  at^d«  as  if  studying  either  to  find  an  opportunity  of  spok- 
xng  to  the  Aunu^  or  of  finding  something  enigmatical  in  die  e^ressons 
which  he  used  to  the  bnrd.  AB  this  the  strangers  had  tiise  endc^h  to  n< 
Avk.;  fo  np>  sooner  had  they  entered  the  apartment*  than  thtar  tiahff, 
Chxialiei  of  tJbke.CBnthil^  afler  exchanging  a  significant  glance  with  the  me- 
nials 4U  troQpqci  at  the  jower  efid  of  the  apartment^  signed  to  Halbert  Gk- 
dinning  and  to  his  companion  to  stand  stm  near  the  door,  while  helumseK', 
advUnOH^  nover  tho  table,  placed  himself  in  such  a  edtuation  as  to  catch  t&e 
Bimm'siobpanwtiaBi  when  he  should  be  disposed  to  look  around^  bat  vitho^ 
pwinm'TUL  Uh  WtrWk  himself  on  his  mai^ter  s  attention.  Indeed  the  bo^ 
this  man,  naturally  bold,  hardy,  and  audacious,  seemed  totaIh<Jis^ 
when,  he  WM  '^  pxesenoe^  of  his  master,  and  resembled  the  d^ecteiiM  (^' 
4iHig  ihanncor  of  a  quarrdsome  dog  when  rebuked  by  his  own^,  or'^^ 
.  fiiids  fhimdf  oUpged  to  deprecate  the  violence  of  a  superior  adteirstfyv  » 
€rtRn)ifiic^ 
^'  In  spile  of  th#  novels  of  ]^s  own  situation,  and  every  ^ 

,m^^&cp6aynth  it,  Halbert  felt  his  curiosity  interested  In  1ihe  _ 

sftte  t^y  t£e  chimney  unnoticed  andtmregaided.  Hcniaybed'^th«<ft«tBa[ 
and  trembling  soliatude  idl^  watch^  the  bh)ken  wtortb  <*f  #afiifti,-«i*  w* 
;  ]m  g||u^9e.st»lp  towird^  him,  ijeady  to  be  ^v^t^  upon:  fbe  til^i^irttttf  wtf 
I  STiflpeiceivHigliuaaself  to  lie  watched.      '  i      •     i  '- 

"  Sfeantime  ne  went  on  with  H^  daBiance  with  his  feafliete*^fiiT<w*J 

,  jiow  giidbag,  now  withholdiipg  the  morsel  with  ^ddch  he  Wrf*  ibdtit  trft» 

,.  i*e  )bird,.and(  so  exciting  its  appetite  and  gratifyfe^ft'-fty^^toA'^WW, 

jp^e,  yiet  >7-lhou  foul  .kitej,  thou  Swrtildst  never  haite  Adm-^^^^mee  w 

v,..tho^  wilt  have  aH— Ay,  prune  thV  feathers,  and  pHnk  ^y««'Wt?? 

,.  ;rtM»*iwilt  make  of  it  now— doest  think  I  know  thee  iK)t?'*iHloeBt;BH*i» 

'no^  that  all  that  ruffling  and  plumhig  of  win^  and  feathers  ft  *»t  mj^ 

.  master,  but  to  try  what  thou  canst  fnake  of  hini;  tfeon  ^eei^  ^ed?-^ 

'..  thea^— tafee  it  .then,  and  Wjoice  thytdf-rhttieboon  g<W  W'^^tfi  '^w^*" 

t   witl>  all  thy  .§^— and  so  it  should.'  '^    ^     <ii,«. 

.   '*  He  ceased  to  look  on  the  burd,  and  again  traversed  theAfartmeflt.  i^ 

laking  .another  ^small  piece  of  meat  from  the  triendier,  on  Whidi  ^''^JJP*? 

iready  ^t  for  his  use,  he  began  once  again  to  tempt  and  't«iz6  *  the  h»w^ 

.  oferjng  and  withdrawing  it,  until  he  av^fcened  its  wild  and  boMdntoww*; 

>  What  f  str^i^ing,  fluttering,  aiming  at  me  with  beak  and  Bingte?  ^* 

■  So  la  I  wouldst  mount  J  wduldst  Ayr  the  jesi^es  are  round  ^  r^^ 

.  .fool— thou  canst  neither  stir  nor  soar,  but  by  my  will — ^Beware  ^^ 

.  taxeclaim,  wench,  else  I  will  wring  thy  head  off  one  of  these  ^P\-\! 

hftye  it  .then,  and  well  fare  thoii  with' it— 60  ho,  Jenkin  !*  One  »  "*  "* 

tendaute  stepped  forward—'  Take  thd  foul  gled  hence  to  the  meyf^  *^ 
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wj«ry  flf  l^^fiook  veU  tQiien  cMtto^:  and.  to^  baiWiig-prwe  wiU  lee  her 
fly.  to*jn^rxQW^r-HQW  now^  X^hnstie,  so  Booti  retutned ¥  .  i .  r.  <.  )ir.u : , , . 
^.  ^  C)u3sti^  advanced  to.  lus  mA9tsr,  and  gaye  an  account  o^hiM^aM  bfl^ 
journey^  Jn  the  way  in  which  a  police-o$cer  holds  oomtnuxiiCatioh'W^tli'ldr 
fipipjgifft.s.'^t^^  ,thj^t  ifij  af"  T\>ycli  by  sigps  Viy  by  wpydB-  .  •  •  •  i.  *•»"  ,'' 
.,  .f^  (Noble  sir/  said  that  worthy  satellite,  '  &p  Laiirftif -i— ^,*'  h^f^mmiA 
io^lacjp,  i?ut  polijited  irtiKhisi  .^ger.in  a  ^outh-.Westem  <K)te<«i<»ii'*-^'1«*y 
^9^  jidte  wid^  you  th^  <}^y  fye  purppso^*  because  d\e  Lord  Watden  hasflfiriM^ 
ened  thai  he  will *  '     "    '   '        ' 


^^r  ^j^ift^ijt^it  is  not  worth  8J  hraye  man  livihg  in-^ye  Way'i{id6  a  <|j|^  iiai4 

jjight;,. ana  never  see  a  feather  wave  or  hear  a'hpi^  ;prance— thd  spirit  of  «rar 
jEau^^ra  |s  de^  amor^t  us— the  very  brutes  aife.  dcjgenei'ated-i-^e  oaf  tie  we 

fiijijg  honje  at  ou^  life's  risk  are  mere  carricto-^tfr  hawls  ^e 'rifl^M-rottr 
J^bujQAs  are  turn-spits  and  trindle- tails — oiir  infen'^arfe' womeh— ^stnd  ^Otqr 

yyomen  are  ■     ■ .  .    ;.  ,..i  .?   .  , 

^  "J^  He  lopked  at  the  female  for  the  "first  fSirie,  -irA  ^^bpped'  sb6^t  itt  the 
,»aJdst  of  what  he  was  about  to  say,  though  tJhere  wa&  ^mfemfft^  io  eon«0y)li^- 

fiXiQU^  \n  the  glance,  that  the  blank  might  have  b^en  thuiJ"  ffl^d  '\ipituj''Oar 

.¥i[omen  are  such  as  she  is.*  '  '■  "'  ■ '  '"     '""  '"*'  '^"'  -  ''•  •■■:■. 

.'.,.  /^ .fle  said  it  not  however,  and,  as  if  desiroud  rf  atijj-atitiriff^i^^felrttorf'at 
j^H  risk^,  and  in  whatever  mamier,  she  ro^e  aud '  catrte  fbtmf&^WlSim^'  hht 
,;with>.tiporousness  ill  disguised  by  affected  gaiety .--'CtoWomtaf/i^tilto^ 
..what  would  you  say  of  the  women?'  '      ''    '   '  "    'fif-i'f^ 

."  !j"'f Toothing,*  answered  Julian  Averiel  *  at  least  hotfiftig'  b«fr  ttiat'dfey 
.:arekind!-hearte4  wenches  like  thyself,  Kate/" "The 'fe^^t^ccflotf it* deeply, 

and  returned  to  her  seat— *  And  what  strangiei's"  htist'th^dU  *teougttIwah 
-  ft^^3??i^^^*  }^^^  staixid  yonder  Jike  two  stone  statues  ?'  said  ifd^&litiSaJh* 
.!ri,^fli5<a5dr«$s,to  VVarden  is  in perftct  charactej*:*  ^  ■  ''^"h  ^^  *' 
rv;..4«;fi4^,rtib<J».ioM'«i*p/  said  the.Baf:9n,  t^rninc  to  (W eld^  iii'^eil^r, 
..  'rha^fc  ^hou  ]^a#n'roaj^9i^,$h^  worldafksr  Jfortuiie  tQo?r-^it  ^ems'i/otsl^fes 

.Mlmmie^^myt-:  • '   .    v         -'■■•''    ;."  ';.;;'''.y  ^'-^ 

*'  *  So  please  you,*  replied  Ward^^  '  I  were  perhapp  ilaore't6"Be.  tfraed 
ffkmXpm  my^i  h^I  in^ed^el«,  with  tha(  fortune,  wfaichVliKebtHlm,  I 
f.JteiJ^sQpgJjt  in  my  greener  days.'  .  .  ' 

1  ,{^'  N£Wi.ui^d(pjaBt«idme,  friend,*  s^id  ^^  3ar6n:  'if  thou  art'iafii^ed 
t :  witb  Ay^uckrajBAgowh  and  long  staff,  t  also  am  well  content  thoti  si&ottMUt 
.ijbf^/ULpp^r^i^d  contemptible  as  is  gpod  for  the  health  of  thy  body  and  Sdc^ 


,  tJiil  I  qare  to  know  of  thee  is,  the  cause  >vhich  hath'  broiight  ttiee  t<t>^iny 
vii«a^,ti^eK^  ffW.croiRrs  of  thy  kij^d  care  tp  settle.'  Thou  art,  I- wiittint 
-.fJbo^^-soiQ^  ejected  monk  of  a  siupprea^ed  conventj  paying  in  his  old  dkj8  the 
\:fpi>ceiQf  ^e  Wurious  idleness  in  which  V  spent  his  youth. — ^Ay,  or' ft  ^aiy 

be  some  pilgrim  with  a  budget  of  lies  frqm  saint  J(ames  of  Co^ipostc/Ilft,  or 

..Oar  JLs^dy  of  Loretto  j  or  thou  may^t  be  some  pardoner  with  his  budge*  of 

f .  KXffl|<S9i9s  :fcoq&  JKome,  forgiving  ains.iu^  a  penny  a  doz^n^  and  one  to  the  tale 

/H-rfA^  I<  S^il^  why  I  find  thee  ^n  this  boy's  company,  and  doubtlesjS  'iihoa 

\n)9f9m^\  hav«,R)ich  a  strapping,lad  as  he  to  carry  fby  wallet,  and  reHere'ihy 

,  lii^y  diouldei« ;  but  by  v^  mass,  1  will  cross  thy  cunning.    I  make  piy  Vow 

lq^9U«i  and  moon,  I  will  not  see  a  proper  lad  so  misleard  as  to  run  ^  counri 

iJbry  with  an  old  knave,  like  Simmie  and  his, brother.    Away  with  th^f  he 

I  4dded>  rising  in  w;rath,  «nd  s^kiiig  so  fast  as  to  give  no  opportunity  lof  an» 

_  ..Bur^,  {beiiw(  probably  detennined  to  terrify  the  elder  jguest  into  an  alnfupt 

flightr-*  Away  with  thee,  with  thy  clouted  coat,  scrip,  and  scaUop^s}!^^  or, 

by  the  name  of  Avenel,  I  will  have  them  loos«  tiie  hounds  on  thte.' 
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MUBdi^aiottof  woBder,  Mil  wW  »  •  l»»;iniiwiwwitda»<|urjWiy(<lfc 
fiend  doest  thoa  not  antwer  me ?'  n  '  < ii  vni imlf^'  > 

Warden^B  firmness,  and  the  control  qf  J^j^^pf;^  R!W^  f  ^'^ 
tbe'ttivage  Julian,  hverj  stnkiag^^uit  w^  xiiuatdiGitimoU&ilr. 
Of  poiM  of  the  charactevi' we  <ttUuiot  ^tUnM  Si-^blo^. 
Oirialie^f  theClmtyUM  just  dpai^«r6m'tl^ 
bey  to  which,  he  had  been  syijfimarily  ^pt^ed,,^^,  ^^tf'^Wfi^ 
mutter  of  the  ^ub-Pripr.  The  bs^iCe  01^  ^i^^ecn^^er m(^ 
actually  sent  for«  . .  ?.o    !t'l-^ 

''Tbebsalk  now.omebiHtliiigiQ.  dieiiediabkUaeooM'siitJ^ 
Ikn^andmitnkdhf-tm^oTihpeehme^i^  <Ihate%ieeAa<dio«^b) 
late  in  waUuig  lofemjmu  Wflerttid  kMrdship.    I  sm  gMWi/vdtnl^ivwfalt^ 

wont;  lmttliQinDgt(tniBTtaiT>  and  though;  as  Ifuadylhg^i^kktk'Wfi^''- 
whatlnW^r-r^i.-'  •;        •    -  ..•-.  •»[!.'.  ^1'  : 

^  Hw  Xus  iniaBddbpnBoaer  waSc^  grSTsly  «P'  toUie  offiee/«m»i1p 

bis^gBM  SQWUBMIit     '  .    '      .    li;  if:  x'i  '"'- ' 

M  ,'  y^.faiwbeeniiadesd  somewhat  Ia«e,  BaiUie/  «nd  >h«y  f^Hji^^^  ,, 
eaily.oUigiMdito*  ym6  huff^csab,  and  to  the  thne  j^itook'ixyfiv\^^' 
_j  {he  secular  ann  hm  anrivsd  some  quarter  of  an  hoer  wootetpliiaS^^ ' 
aat4/ti itotMtthafiqpaEiSaalsnsDe; ibiltasit  i%  I  wish  ydu^^^tiM^^  ^ 
uf^XmAUfo  omiof  yokkiflfunBowiit  vi  diinuiee>  in  whidi  70a  teA  initf  wf  ^ 
•tttf/«^(b«il»siiBaar/-     i  i    •.  •  .  ,. -nv  •/ii;Uiii4  Jm«<'' 

''ciW<^.W«s;Aft  BaiUie  with  tiiis  esmpaiisMM  and  dxi&i|tt#df  )tf  ^  ' 
'  An*.  M  (W«re>iiot>fiov  th^prdsence  of  the  v^merableiiKnta  lU^t^^m" 

knay^'^t-tn.i./  ,     .    '     -•    .''^'-        i  "'      '  .     '■'  ■    rturn 'i>:\  ,i{m^V'\" 

*' '  Nay,  an'  thou  would'st  try  conclusions/  said  C9iiiAti|fiiftChtf<8lJ**/;  * 

•  I  Tf^llffaeftltb^at'iky^hreskt^Saiiit^MaTyfswdl.'''  Irn^wnfi;  \"^"^'.  ., 

""^  Hardened  wretch/  iaM  Father'  Bmtaite,  -^4tttJJi«aitt*3?thft*lW^^ 
deUmeA  ftM«a;dSatJWted.dte8t/1ib6u/86t80Da  imsratf  idioa^ta)aftfAaivli^ 

a. I  win.i|ieBt.iKifth>t]to:eiettbsilmigythou:knave/auiisM]^^ 
li}V9e.ihlp^€Mqivs,''.'<:       i..;;.-  .  -.^  •^.  u-.u  .,,.  oi  Aloilj^^';^, 

^"  I  will  meet  thy  cattle  in  aJiiiqoiilightiiife|li4y  hefisreil^  MMOe; 
oftl^^jPtiaitli^',..-...    f      ••^. -.J  H!  J.  U   1.  r-  •  • '«iU.;,..,[j  nr  fc'Ii'jb^n* 

'*.♦  I.i^4mir«  ithadjl^r  •!»»  necfciaae  Aisty  iuidiiui^yf  itfadaisfedy  tfcw,^ 

ansillfnjdtl^AQSHlarrofficniof.lite'ehiiEdu     ••  ••  H      .^li  uAl  >>  X^j^'  • 

" '  Thou  art  thysfelf  iis.flrtfe)ng  tk;;tijkf^as?«*er  »i»de/l  Yetortaa/J^^ 

•  ani jf  4t^  w^^irPim^wfVtofpnot  fssstoig  pn  tlM  fiiti  icatosbafMbis^Jl^^Jr ,, 

'"'A  CMt  of ,  their  office.  4ha  a  cast  of  nune,    answered  w 
cordJWid's  dbnfeHor,  iaikt'fe-aflT£cHi^l!*bv6**otti  W'*  ^''^ 

''"tairB/iaudrtlieittiib-Prioirv^MiieiNrih^  t^  ^ 

m€TeiXifppte^'ii^niw9»^  ^vita9^%gi:i)eM>^r 

and  imqnitj;,  '  I.prwf.  J^^n.-^tti  Jl^  4fMrV*^M»^  ©Sfii^^pr^tWil 
halh^rmers. 'aii^d  frounle  not. the  'man  vnoii*  we  nav^  difmisaedrfT-AW^v 
Chri*l4  ctf'ihttteV^  b^.thv  Aaiiie,  tjakd  thy  departlirfe,  i^Aai^^HSfa^i/T-'f' 
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Jllaiiife^GMejidiiiniW'aiid  Tib  Tdckfet-dlfe  4tli«e^aihaM^Hi^W^2 
the  loUdwinff  dialoffue.  ,      ,,  r      ,  f ,,  ^  ,   ,[  j/ ^  »> 

Kuess  o'that?'  ,   .     .  j    t  \,  .       '-    ^yJ-rrV/' 

^'''ft'PWeaten^dlhat;I)aifae3EVtV,saiaTrt^  , 

wi' me.   ""^     ~    \     -f  '7  ^      i   "  •  '•  <  f      '  ,-J  '-r     '^  '"('•fK/T'  of  ^t'ui 

served  wi'  the  ordinary  saunts^  (praise  to  thein)  like  Saunt'^ABt&^hy.  Bao^  '^' 
CuOib^l^lMlitaie  hk^p  that  dimeaftd.gingttfl^vferyrtBbiwi^  i^iidUi^^M' 
thc^.hfte^  a9lit^£a«tiiHaar«aiigdb>  1(H^l«M 

ay%  ^^nr  tQ  ymamer  m^  waa)  'beiwre  onyi  o'  ith^mc  diet»  3g:4Hid  1c^  k^AT^by '  ^  '"^ 
twea|y<i&Uci)iefoi»taiedfiafth<tf Wahert^^  ^{jcf  ;.tao// 

'^ '  If  she  can  do  nae  mair  than  that/  said  filspeth  somewhatTrcorillittlH^"'''^ 
*  tl\eiymeAmmik^  laony^vows  tojher  .l.lfeo^.  '/Gaatr^ttatfloln  ddb'^Her 
fend  for  them  than  that^  and  has  naething  better  to  do  thaiirtwiiifetiOfiiKhliAtfB'^^'^ 

'f  ^)Mon|Ff})i-aw.is^it¥»c^  oliJdL*  tbe  WhiterMaideB  Iknfiiirtlieniftvrtfribifi^t  of 
that,«(^9dthfl|6(4ntie^in;lhf  auM  faiiitoned/  6a]d>TiCftyrf  hot^  miii<lbt0:(|ii^iMilr'^ 
in  «ijr^44yxiesceptiit  wa»hto^at  tlie  b«iri»'S8«r  httbsbdgil  m ir  i  >ii/o%  om  11 

'f  1>A^^  aweel^  3?ibbie/  snidDame  GJei^diiiiiidgiinsiiiSi 
iron.,|aii|kpii,f  Ibcts^  ure  gteiit  piBYiJ«g«8irf»j(aui»fpra»ifc£W^  t' 
and  Saint  Paul  are  good  enough  saunts  for  me,  and  TseHvaiii 
leaYe.910  Vfi  afibog^lihat  fhe^r  OMirhetpfHte  oiibotyifleeii^S  n 
can^lMi  tpTcj^elr  ^ta|fels>Je1ffer)^€aadleIlta8^^l«^  antn 
at  my  death,  I'se  warrant  them  smile  at  my  joyful  rising  ag] 
ven  j«?rtite>iUil()fto^iAflnten.^    .  ^  ■-(■  ■-  r-i-.r.on  v  a  i 'i.frrow  u( ^ 

'^ '  Amen/  answered  TJUnederotiay^j  f^  «ffil)iwwiitf^8ftitee)l^^d9j^oM  Ulffi  ^  ' 
upt)i|9(fV|W&^ii»galten^tiiTl^'astlid'^firtis^  .iht  >fvr  l.jnohi^H  ^'' 

''^^^^^Ok^ia^haaeii  toiKif<maFtfaisrdidfeyl^:im^ii^^ 
dinfH^'4idIbBap#tdejac  msowilt.tAi^tttllMisdftdoandlicdliliolfiiP^^    Wtjf' 
around  the  hall,  to  see  that  nothing  was  out  of  its  pro\nr^pink^pitSki^lriifi^')B^^ 
ing  TnUm  fe9aA-tti^>'«tieirfetiJB*d^iottierriiep«eR  nf  -IiJii;)  x^fJ  ^'J^^^  f^^^  ^  *  '"* 

'^ '  The  de'il's  in  the  earline/  said  Tibb  to  herself,  '  because  Jb«Mr9«l9^il^  "^^ 
wife.itfilirc^HMaiid^Hdi^liiinfar^^ 

man  of  a  lady  of  that  ilk/    Having  gilnmirentitdofaeribnpiteod  ^j^le^ttl'^"^ 
thi8^14lttt!<ficTikt!ioniiTiWr«lso.i»^  iri;  nofIT  V^^ 

MijBfiie,lth«nMlrid^  of  the^  Millvrhretted  intcado^rtftftftf  ^  S^'J^  ' 

antf^twD^hffoWs,  is- ^  capit^  figi^MTC^ift,  jpft^^qyft  ,,oS5finWif|..^)70'. 

nad^UPPfj^  for  >|jhf»f^dfor'p  f 3«^e«^1:tvi(^«W(Pi|*Tw-t^ 

and  jrtavigtianly'  ringing  liiemriiudd>soDgs7  ^omdfm'i^mtkigMta^'^^^ 


self  tc  *fftl  tfldfl  body  «f  *foray'i<^Wttfcft  'cM»l*i*Ai^^r  i(S«™jfc,,„j 

lidome  and  the  English  bordere|-«„  led  hy  ^fmi^JmnWifili  fArteawo 
strikiAff;.Biid  theilasfi'inoinenlts  of  bis^kaeA^tyet/itaiMeiKHi^ 
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affetflsiig  termiw  Nopoit  of  the  wotkfvieieidirithstsateA 
nknAan  than  the  controYenrv  between  the  new  AbbotlBastes 
and  Hemy  Warden,  hi«  old  schooLfellow  and  fiiend.  The 
fijinness  and  moderattoiv^tbe  power  of  the jpiotest^is Sndj 
tfontraated  with  the  monk^s  chamcteristic  and  unconMUMlc^iffip^ 
tiiiiwj  of  leaaon'nid  argmnent,  fivedom  dEwpiok  tqdlbni^l 
The  meeting  of  the  monastic  trattn,  in'  the  laist'  tf  ihSr  ^io* 
flour^  with  3ie  troopa  of  Moray  and  Htgrton,  U  r^aj^i?  i^  ^ 
foiinent  degree ^  although  we  do  thu^k  that  a  low^.w^ 

ISA  maniage  to  the  f^  MoliB«^a^^-and  eveii*  flidbe^^m 
with  Jfary  qf  Ayencl.  ,Th^e  i^bbey^  howev^,  fQrJt^'tbflei 
4|iajn^,  ao4  ^,£ur  tbe,pqQCfMpn  h  not  in  yaii^ 

and  the  pioeettion  moved  alowlv  £(nrwu4.A«fa  W«ath  lti^)»^^^  ^ 
tftoiicA|;a|i|fff>.-^Toii^  and  fwuief j  $%  u^  q^9^i$fw  4pi9^  ^^^ 
reUqueVf  ;pxtL  c^psen  steaming  with  ince^«^  prec^e4  ^iid.  w^i^e  w:taip^^ 
tvith  the  long  and  eolenm  array  of  the  Wotherhood^  in  thdr;|oiiig  o^a 
f^tywmimd tsowb^- with I^Hr  wmte ileapolaries hangi^ ovbt ^mib,  t}iQ vt- 
d<Hiiia£B0Kriief  iliei0(tttaiiftMdi4iflpl»ring  hia]pmpwJ)^i^o£o&&  ^ 
A»i«Milimaftheproee«d(tocame|hoAhlM^  mpr^^de^jui^/B^i^^ 
jbif  chi^  a8gistan|&i  He  was  dressed  Ja  his  habit  oi  J4i^.;^W^  ^ 
appeared  ^!^  much  unponoemed  as  if  he  had  been  takiog  W  ^'^^^'Of^ 
•Otop  ordinar)r  eereinony.  After  him  came  the  hiferior  persoirfW  w  ^ 
t«tettlt  )thi^^o«to0l ifl'tlieirfdliaovwliite dresses,  and^die'^iAi^ 


^aBonH   .M  I   '»r    ;  *  /..,  m  urii  fliibio'!; 

. ..  «f.  jA^tbto  aijfder  lhaproce«sii[m  ^tei^ 

lage  of  K.0anaquhan:>  which  wa^.  then^  as  qow^  .  ^ 

*  mss  of  euridos  workmanships  thie  gift  of  somq  fon.|.»  *"""^""  "'i::.*--! 

"C^btllkeerofiSs  of  madi^ftneir^ttilquiiy/ a»d^M(i^I^a"i^ 

^<w^ aniiMnsaMiy lay cttfetiee^  which  pethapahad  ieitadaedil^tfT^ 

I  i9fthpX>mid8>  iiQBthestft^Mim^tery.towWAI^a^c^^^ 

ndrqa  in  honour  of  the  iphnstian  faith.    Jsike  V^%^^^i^'^^^Si 

'  African  villages,  or  the  TIaiStow-oak  mentioned  in  Wm^*i^'^^J^ 

^  tory  of  Selboume,  this  tuee  was  the  rendezvona  of' ^'Vifligettj «» '^ 

gttrded  with  peeuliav  teneratioa,  a  feeling  eoannoniito  ^t.«^^^ 

whidi  perh«|»  may  be  tmoed  up  to  the  remote  p^:ipd  when»titiw%^^P' 

ed  ai^ma under  the pak  at  Mamre.  .a. 

"  The  Monks  formed  themsdves  each  in  iheir  4ne  plw  W^Jf^ 

cross,  while  under  tlie  ruins  of  theagjbd  tree  crowdea  that  eW^wiftew- 

lOe,  with  otheni  who  felt  the  oommon  alam.    When  they  ^.°^' 

noiaed^  tbcQunWes^  diere  was  a  deep  and  solemn  paiise.    T|^  ^v  S 

I  then  chaunt^  the  lay  populace  hushed  their  lament^aii%  and  ^Jfy 

\  in  terror  and  silence  the  arrival  of  those  heredcal  forces,  whom  tbey 

been  80  long  taught  to  regard  with  terror.  #..u-i«i» 

"  A  distant  trampKi^  was  at  length  heard,  and  the  glance iiiir^|°^ 

to  aW|e  through  the  135^  abov^  the  village*    The  Bounds  fflc"^ 
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tntii  of r  hoQfy  "fas.  nuBglidd  w^  tlie!  rii^|[ii^;(  ^>  ftnpiwit*  Tikf  h«RMM» 
fi^wn  appeared  at  the  j^"~  ~    '   ^  "^  ^  i  -:.-•-.-  .^    •        -, 

or  market-place  t^"  * 

by  two/sltmiy,  a ^ , 

rMiii^nimid-tliecip«iitipa089  until  thiey  bad  atludiidd  tie  irtnitet  ]p(iiMt5  tti^ 
tlicD  tHimifagtbeirihaweiB' heads  t»  the  tlseet^  stood  tet;-.tiiMire<NnpMi9i» 
fisUcmed.m  ^le  san^e  orderj  until,  the .  whole  luarket^-plac^  was  c1q8i4>  aisv 
rounded  with  soldiers^  and  the  files  who  followed^  making  the  same  manoevH 
vre>  formed  an  iiinerline  within  those  who  had 'first  arrived^  until  the  place 
vn&  h^iift  wHb  a  quadruple  file  of  horseimea  ^OS^v  drawn  t^.  l^heM  wtts 
noiwt^yutad,  ef. which  the  AUbobaTaikd  biiuielf^  «i>7«aainH]idiBgitheifank- 
^)(«ihpQd,  to  ^n  4o  ^leiniv  diiewit  JJf^:pr^ndii  y^m*^  He  loq!^ 
around  the  armed  ranks^  to  see  what  impression  the  soloma  sounds  macb  qu 
€hem.  All  were  silent,  hut  the  hrows  of  some  had  an  expression  of  con^ 
tempt,  and  almost  idl  ibe  rest  bore  a  look  of  Indifference^  ttiehr-line  had 
beds  tMlong'takeH  to  permit  toast  lis^taiga  of  euthtisiatom  t0  !>&  aMew  aw»- 

Jcened  Irr  a  proeessioii  4»r  bjr  a  hymn."  '    '  - 

.  With  the  Reformation,  the  tragedy  of  Queen  Mtrf  k  clos^ 
CQQnectedj  as  well  politically  as  chronologically,  in  Sc^tti&h  hl$- 
tory,  Her  qonfin^aoiient  in  Loqhleven  C^tle,.  ese^p^,  pj^  ^ 
<iomfitiirei,  and  flight  into  Engkind,  ace  the  eisente  fiaiwhichj.the 
liarrative  of  the  Abbot  is  founded.  This  tide  taumtsaaks 
about. t^n,  years  after  Edward  Glendinning  had  become  ^  ihbhk 
^Helrgise;  i|nd  after  Halbert  had  been  established  in  .th^serripe 
and  a[ieGUl,&vour  of  the  Regent  Mosayi  and,,  with  the:  .titletfif 
knigl^,  H^as  the  husband  of  Mary  Avenel,  and  htfd  dP  lAiv^o^ 
Castl^  In  the  commencement  of  the  narrative,  the  Abbot'EuJitaiftB 
1?ejjpgd^aj^  ]^way4  is  elected  the  last  Abbot  of  St  Miict''?.,  Jpli^^ 
The  Abbot,  Aftdit  is  hia  heart  that  wasi  found  in  paQ,of  tM^ttvuMSf 
as  set  forth  in  the  intolerable  introductory  epistle  to  The  Maim» 
t^,  tiid  i&^  we  hope  and  trust,  of  these  worse  than  sobe^rflulties. 
\f^  A}>^!t^s  pi»rt  in  ^e  drama  is  tihe  most  active,  in  the  idelivjp. 
anoeiol'  the  ^u^mi  firiim  her  duresar^rin  siAstaining.her.  lqpmta4^r- 
iHg  her  Bhoit«nd  unavailiBg  strugg^for  her  crowji««f«nd  uxpn^ 
|)hjetie  o|>jpositia|n  tp  her  fatal  course,  when  she  cast  the  die,  and 
/qros3ed  the  Sqlway,  The  abbot,  nevertheless,  is  not  by  aiiy 
,in(8ans.m  p^ncipal  character  or  herp  of  the  najrrative;  neither 
w  Qiaeim  Mary  tne  ostensible  heroine.  The  author^  as. usual, 
summons  the  re^ider^  chief  sympathies  for  the  loresand  f(n*toiies 
of  A  ypi^ngman  and  n;iaiden  of  very  subordinate  rank  ^nd  interest 
vfi  the  history.  That  Roland  Gra^m/^  sba)l  tium  out  to  be,  the 
son  of  Julian  Avenel,— the  foundUngiof  the  AeAdot  hattle^in 
\yhich  .his  father  and  mother  died ;  and  that  he^  Rcdand  Gneme, 
T^wh^tever  shall  befall  queen,  abbots,  and  nobies,*^— shall  be  lord 
of  Avenel  Castle,  and  husband  of  Catherine  Seyton,  areobjectsi<^ 
wfakl^  the  reader  is  never  for  amoment  suffered  to  lose  <sigli4^9  how. 
ever  much  he  would  rather,  in  the  transcendently  more,  important 
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fliM^9$i  island  «ttU$t  b«  ^e  most  pTomUvefitroi^tin  tih^piotui& 
^  our  ftjippattaes,  anxi^tie^,  hopes,  and  f(ws  are^tredk 
Wii  atid  iio.0iie.whok  has  read  the  work  buti^ustMj^tfeHtkt 
fUl. dieult«iie$l4. which. fttt^cW to  jEU>laiBd,(irr^e m^i(>tfai^Qc 
SfrjlQliy  isboiaroMred'ftwxitheir  itokitioniif  fa^thi^lii«(ni»9tei &^ 
vourites,  ond  deliverers  of  the  ic?priapned|Qtiw|i,  /Wip  diatidei. 
ly  disUke.tbe dw«$eA*» p^rtnegi?  .and  <?ociqiutftry>.i#pt»4a8itis 
#A* ftll  tiime*.  upoQ  ihe  tqo  paiieiUi.  JSWwd (^Smm^althoHgk 
^nsfiUyfor •him<w«.cfire.^ei;y  Jiitle,  QK«(9rpti.wte».twii^)a9tttftllyef. 
feetiHg  the  Queeq*6  deliterani^e ;  which  he  does  ffi^  ipuck^ 
djreMand  boJdn^w.    .     .  :._.;...' 

,  Aftei:  th^  sUrikiflgi  pi^ti^pe^, pf.  M^.ifcr^ilQe^^;^!^^, ,^^ 
IUyi. imd^the  Uhrict) ofJviadM^e^: we.oar^  Bot  i£  m^^jm^if^^^^^om 
itw&il<fh|t)dies;  St(4and's  inatemal 'graadixiotheFi  •  t^p^iKoot 
l^agdflMe  Crtteute,  we  thipk  a  grand  incutpher^ni^eft t¥pi«» 
Witjh/ij^r,  bu^Uiog  and  prophesying,  d^votinjg,  aj^iflwitiae 
-idth  tiler.  ^WM3id.>)|Qd  deftiny^  a^d  W<gi»ndjsotf«j^^(}p/rf)a9l«tfr 
ly^of  H^  Use  in  the  grand  event  of  the  Que^a'ef  ]ib^^t^#titlie 
wp^t^  restoration  of  popery.  ♦        .  -  a    r  f. 

/.  BWiJ»d  Crr8?!W#^9^i  half  drawned^sthrojughisbegptrf 

offie!¥ft)tif;»  wat»MogfeiiitO;,tbecai*Ueof  AwneKj.crf'jwIfcbf^^^ 
deA^P^  to  be  .Wd-'--bi^  edncatioaas-  ladyV  p$^eH4-gfHW«»f 
wilth  ;lh§  ftlconier  ^bout  l;hefppd  of  the  youhg!  b^Jfc9^fn^«)feBt!?^ 
bi5ii£fe,ia^d»co»e0quent»di^i»wsioni--pre5efleeetf 
Bdwayd  iGrJendi<m?|g  a%  B^hotof  St  Mary^j  m^^^\wim} 

-^itmng^  ,seir!rice^jauiqney  to  Hdyr<KJd-'--ebftil9f]iilnde,ofhii<* 
•tlf«  JJighTStreeiti  of  Ediipiwr^jh-introdwtjoarlQ^^^^^  ^ii  S«j! 
^WM-FiWntali90  tO|,tb^  Bfg<aM--rKMi>i9>]^^^^  tki4)f»&'^^ 
^M!Wn.r^ndpiX3gi3egi^:to  JyCHcblevenj  in  th^)t^^t(9fi4hfr)^*^ 
tewii^  Inoni  luMfcdesayr-^aU  opw  toifownv^rW^ftM^of^ 
g^eiiiWt.iqpi^U.'^'  5^0^  th^t.^ie,t^e  pHicb  in1^i^§tfciji<^«&'fi^.'^ 
i^iiridMally^i  l>ut  be^s^.8gp!9,ei«][«i8itely/^«^ 
iwwia  ingi^l^d.QO  J>iRbi»to»yt. .SometofaiiMri^MWfttePteftistte 

t^umfix  WVel  lagain  «ome  fbrFard ;'  Mor^yr(M^i:?^nr®«<^*^ 
©fcndiwiPlg;  ^dww4>  tt^snew;  lAbboH  ajB^df^u^befe^f  rfSu*^ 
a}ld}.tjpi«.,«>ld»:^bb<?it;.  ]^tiif^e,,|ip  .^be-5ga?d*«riTBliflM^ 
^Hl«ihifiift^W^aft^'^9d«<M>lemorttA  »  Theonewn^^juArttra  aw, 
i|ifl«Wi^€!r^-«pifit<&*andiQriginaL  Tbe-Qweewv^-Htibfifi^Pj* 
l^jojfjfJLeifb^  stiaf>and  ^ernfp-JG^pjrge'DoagJ^,  ifco<»'* 
M»ryT9lu:st<^\T^yo^ngiKenryrS0y^B^  of 
iftfdie/dflaitia^  thast  4id>pU2aIeBolaQd  Qt^bate  Jh^Oioiis^ir^ 
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I  Bdctott  Litik^  LUTidRti  ■  the  Estiiflapiufe,  ApdBo/'Biinoiiwbstilfiief^'tfriA 
I  ^rhiti^'el^gantiantni,  et  e  cofiiriiy  m  Kiiiross.  But  (^tpMioAifig 
I   hku  in  iititfaattd'ispirit  is  ft  personage^  to  irhom>th&i^  tdi^l 

;  that^pefsWnageWthfe  dldi^cteristicJ  Adaa!A  Woodcock]  th»fiAs0«(l 
i  dr.'  We  have  him  Bdfor^  us,'grizzly  haired,  thin,  attd rSirt^SMy  j 
.  oldfh^'in'  leathery  if  n^t  imu)e  of  it;  'with  katherngauntlbtfi^le^^ 
f  Cb^yn  je^s^s^^ '  lettlhem  'lore^^-^vepyi tMnfg  iiut  teatbi^  eai^s,  iti  YM 
I  high'  office'  of  falconer  of 'A?eiieJ ;  with  the  princely  Mrds'l^VW 
1  tb^si*  btl  te'accustottfed  Urtfi.  Thd  fiik^fe  d^Hn^rftioli  of  da 
Adam  is  in  the  high  and  important  executiotl  olP  hik  trust  ais 
guide -^nd'gtYardian  of  Rdl«ad  GraB9»€<'iH(biB  ibM^di»no  Holy- 
,  9(i[y0dL^u4ii8  iwieviie^  wiith  <  the  Ydd  biMg^ttr^^t  M^ti^s^auhisf  vei- 
.  tflai;h9  '<yn  |  pabfeing  Crargnfrtllar  Cafette,  atiA  the  tiirk^ole^Md^^^tUf 
^  critique'otf  th^'fcheer  at  the  palacel,  espe<5ialty  thfe  fWllingi^ay  if 
;  ti^> dc^bie  ale^-^is  efibrts^  sooftieti  balk^d^  tO'^itxghhm^i^^M 
^.  ^Otiti«ehyrtiBfj^begii*mttg  « -The  Paip  that  pdgitt  foltidF^rfi^  1^"^ 
J  attd-t*iie«tt5cident  which  befell  h«'eyW  iri  th^  hostblty^rf  «l.'^MtJ 
chaers,  but  for  which,  he  would  havegoaie  to  hi^'f*o^iii'«iiA^i\6tf 
.  h)et?ely'Af'U|lk,—-iare  descriptions  all  in  tti^autborV ti^si iMa^Uer. 

■  Poo^i  A^^tfiWadAuy  thifig-bu«f<n1!^ntot0iii'h»'trioiPfelieWo^ 
^  foftfe'foi^flheil^ittiatidnj  which  6Vdnt'hfe^i^^ 

[  by  ^fl6(!ftti^ftidih^;balladicofripdsin^;  aridfeiltedip^f&wjftilfegi^toiliw 

■  flaftg^i-iiflo^inghis  voice,  like  Falstaff,  as  Wi  tdjd  th^^tihtefi  JttfeJ 

■  ti'ifce^' !« 'by  hoflaJug  dhd  sitiging  6(  kn theihfe.^  Hef  'h*d  neA^ly  b^ 
;  kaifeii  ott  tlils«^f,— and'by  the  unlucky  kteggirbfhfe'i<¥iPi^flel* 

■  fatr^ari<e,'Jlolttnd  Grseinc  tOo-i-^^he*  topping-hi^'pfti^eof  Hto^rtib 
g}pi<i  fo'tlJB  edffyiiig' piece  of '^^th^AbT^ 
M^ry's^'A^d'had  aft  ne&rly  losthfe )eyfete'tO'a'd\ti«dl 'intb^haWiP 

wAbih^h^^'pidli^ly^W^irrfed.  We"regkW-w^  cafnftfot  ifl«»tl  •^Jiad^ 
fbn»th^^wto<]ife0f  the  active  iseette  with  *dt  "^^F  V^i^'H^^ 
Sqytttni 'itti*h€f'h08tidi^yi  when  he'Caffifle-iir  tft^i  Hrie^j^^fikeitlfefiigiiif 'lri¥ 
skt^tiiin^bulil^t'^nid  b^,>to'dommit>a^sM^lordi  eonc^^^g' ia  tibt^l^ 
f6t-thfe«Q(li?fen('t<!)f'«oland*6r8eft»e;«  It'ife wi'VdlattW^ll/ IWfelljj^A^ 
lOe  to'iSB:  *ttd  thebook  la  iii^v^i-y'<3We^shaftidk  •  Tlf*'i^^tilt*if 
citiiieni^isK^lskir^th&nG^Uei^m  Aehbtit^lry,  wM'tHcir^Vwotidy  dlfflx^ 
otriCi  to  'fiftdybtcatfse^of  the  folds  of  thrill  M6lokes^^^d:>cJiffittih  if a^ 
dft^w'^bertftufrid,  at*^an  amufeing»«dditioriif>^>W<§5lflaBt*i»w^» 
ettriib '^rtlr  p^ges  Sfrith  a  femr  xflafeter  kifmcti^k;  ftw^ekfemilei^'thftl 
mriandwjSy  dectfan  of  the  kst  Abb6t'oiF'thBfaUmg{3t?;-Sfery'\^M 
.^^^iie'left  theduirafa^  and  Mil^daka  AQdlRj»l«^d4feifi^ 
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6B^todiedittypiQlofth6f(rarteeiithoentik^  ^hmfeM^t^^ 
bouding.  Bat  tfie  niches  were  stripped  of  their  images  in  the  h^id^.as  vri^ 
is  the  outside  of  the  chnrch ;  actd  in  the  pdl-mell  havoc^  the  tomW  of  wta* 
rfors  KnA  of  princes  had  been  inchided  in  the  demolition  of  the  MdUtrons 
iiirines.  Lances  and  sworditf  antique  sixe^  whii^  bad  liinigtM^'^toinlii 
Of  ndf^tf  mrrioTB  of  former  da^s^  hy  now  strewed  among  t^l^ies^  m± 
which  the  devotion  of  pilgrims  had  graced  those  of  their  peeumr  saints; 
snd  the  fragments  of  the  kiiij;hts  and  dames^  Which  had  Otiee  khi  recum- 
benty'or  Imeeled  iti  an  attitude  of  devotion  Where  tlieir  mortal, feliques 
were  reposed^  were  mingled  with  those  of  the  taStftd  'arid  atigd^  of  the 
Godiieetibel^  wMoh-^  iMA  ^  vistoee  had  sedl^adi^  fioknrM 
stations.  ,/;.]' 

"  The  most  fatal  symptwa  of  the  whole  appeared  tp  V^^.iba^  tboNieiitfais 
idole&ce  had  now  been  committed  for  many  months,  the  Fathers  mi  hti 
m  totally  all  heart  and  resehition,  that  they  had  nottady^ntixred^T^  «$<« 
detriBg  jufay  tlie  T&bbish^  or  leatodng  the  church  So  somedec^td^g^tf 
«id(r«  This  DM^t  btve  b«#B  done  without  much  labour^  Bj^htmvM 
aTer|M>w«md  tlie.  scanty  remains  of  a  body  Qnce  90  powerful^  and  fli»i«^ 
<hey..we9«<0i4^.su£^ed  <)o  remain  in  tiiis  ancient  seat  iby  comiivi^i^  and 
jfrom  colhpassion^  they  did  not  venture  upon  taking  any  st^  wiuch  ja^ 
be  construed  into  an  assertion  of  their  ana^t  rights^  coatentLqg^onfl^ 
with  the  n^ciGj^  and  obspure  oy:erci8e  of  their  religious  cerenv^majf^  u^fsoD' 
Of^tatious  a  manner  as  was  possible.  .  ^j, 

.  ''  Two  or  three  of  the  more  aged  brethren  had  sunk  under  jie  W^ 
of  the  tuneH^  and  the  yuins  had  been  partly  cleared  a,way  to  p^nnit  ffidr  in- 
4erment«.  One  stone  had  been  laid  over  Father  NiohcMas^ f  which ipcor^ 
«f  huu^n  special^  that  he  bad  taken  the  vows  during  .the^mcmlbicjef 
Abbot  Irigeliran^  tike  period  to  which  his  memory  so  ^^ijiep^ 
Another  flag-stone^  yet  more  recently  deposited^  coy^^^th^ |^ 
the  Sacrist^iK  eminent  for  his  aquatic  excursion  with  the  ghan^ 
hel;  ai^  a  tnird^  the  most  recent  of  aU,  bore  the  outline  qf.t^'Tf^u 
words  Bicjacct MkLstaiim  JiBas;  for  no  one  dared  to,  add  a-fjif^ 
mendation  in  fs^vpur  of  Iu3,le9^ungy  and  ftrepu(>U3  jz^.^'^J 
Camoli^  faiUi.L  .    .  •(>  »,  j  r- i,;<,vmUI,iu.  i 

/^Majgdalen  Gfraeme  looked  at  and  perused  ^^giWifif^^gfl^f^tfO 
Vnpiluments  success! vely>  and  paused  over  that  9^,  jvii>«J*«o*-^  i^ 
0Qod  hou^  for  thysdf,   she  said,  ^^  but  oh !  in  an  e^ 
,iprert.  thou  call^  firom  ui?.  .  Let  thy  qpirit  b^  wjtji  ] 
ftgr  saccesspr  to  tread  in  tjiy  fpqistepft-^ve  tumC 
pacity^  thy  zeal  and  thy ,dfscretipn— eypn  th^.M 
jsbe  spoke^  a  side  dooir^  which  closetl  a  passage  troi 
''the  cnurch;,  was  thrown  epeni  that  the  Fathers  nd 
'^coiduct.to  the.  high  altar  tl^e.Si^peiSoT  whom.they,! 

'^  In  former  .tupesjj  this  was  one  oj?  the  most  m' 
•geants  wnich  tte  hierarcliy  of.  Rpme  had  deviseft 
of  the  faithful. .  The  period  durii^  which  the  A»/.^^vj^  .^^^^-^fyj^niL.  v   r 
was  a  state  erf"  mourning,  oti  as  their  emblemati[cal'^phi^*I|spn?a}^4  v 
widowhood^  a  melaneholy  term,  which  was  changed  ixAq'v^oi^^^^' 
nmph  when  a  new  fas»perior  ^ap;  chosen. ,  When  th|^  foli^^^^^^.y^^^ 
fnm  solemn  occasions  tl^own  open^  and  the  iiew  Jjbhpt^aHpej^^ 
,tWsholdiafull-bioiWn,  dignity,  witjiring  and  mitrey'a3^4S*Wwi^^*' 
.  crosKT,  his  hoary  standard-bearers  and  ms  juvenile'  di?pCT(s^,f^M 
preceding  hijn,  and  the  venerable  train  of  moiiksbchiivi  Mjfy  ^^  ^  ^ 
rides  which  could  announce  the  supreme  authority  to  wWpn  hf,  i^I^ 
raised,  his  appearance  was  a  signal  for  the  magiuficent  ivLhmk  1^  ,p^  ^^ 
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1S3Q.  Man^krjf  a^d  Aib^  W 

tU  or^  And  0ra6k>4oft»  and  to  be  Joined  l>y  the  oarMpcmding  ^i?!^  9!lt 

fdleluiali  from,  the;  whole  assembled  oonjjregatlcm..  Now  all  was  ohaj;^ 
g^.  :  Jq  th«,  ^mdst  of  n^)bidi  and  desolatiox^  eeven  or  eight  old  nien> ,  beut 
ajad  shaken  as  much  by  grief  and  fear  aa  by  age,  shrouded  hastily  in  th^ 
proscribed  i^ess  of  their  order,  wandered  li^ea  {rocessicm  of  spectres,  from 
the  door  wbi<^  had  been  thrown  oMn,  up  through  the  encumbered  ^a«ir 
sage,  to  tlW  high  altar,  there  to  instil  their  ^ected  suppior  a  ^hief  of  ruia^^ 
It  w^Uke  a.l^d  of  bewildered  tmyell^chusii^g  a  chief  in  the  wilderaewi 
of  Arabia  ;  or  a  shij^wrecked  crew,  electipg  i|  captain  iippn  the  im^ed  islai^d 
on  wWchiateliaatWwn  tjjfim/'  .  .,  .,  . 

Aq  th?  mw  Abbot  etaodftigii  x)^  high  altaryt^  osc^Taongr  if 
interrupted  by 

'^  Th©  winding  dlhbTm,  blowa  with  n6  'negftrd  to  hiftiioiiy  or  ©oAcett; 
ttte  jw^liilg  df  belb,  the  thuth^ng  of  drUxAs,  the  srjlte^king  ef  bi^i|»e», 
and  the  clasb  of  cyThbals—the  shouts  ^  a  tniiltitude,  now=  as  in  laughter, 
now  as  in  angeiv^t^  shrill  totes  of  femakf  voices,  and  «f  ^!kb^^dsSdseti^ 
wiihgling  Hdto  the  deeper  clamiouts  of  men,foTft!cd  aBabtl^^unds,  Whi«h 
&st  droMed,  tfnd  then  awed  into  titter  Dsletioe  the  dfficitJ!  hynains' ^<  the 
convex  Thecai!Ls^  and  result  of  this  e&tiBordmisu^  idtenn^ltov  iviH'li^ 
expl«iiied  in  the  tie*t  chapter."  '        '  f  f   •  .f  li 

Thte  thob  is  thus  pictured.  !      '  A..  :. 

*'  iThe  appearance  of  the  crowd  who  were'thuis  called  t( 
tcsfl[ue  in  the  extreme.  It  was  composed  of  men.  Women, 
dicrously  di^ised  ih  various  habits,  ahd  presenting  grou 
sificd  aid  luoicions  Here 'one  fellow  withahors?s  hd 
liim,  and' it  tail  behind,  and  the  whole  covered  with  aloiig 
Was  snjfpo$cd  to  hide  the  body  of  the  animal,  ambled,  ca 
aii(lp1,ungM^'is  he  performed  the  celebrated  part  of  ttie 
'ofteh  fltlMed  t<J  in  Sur  aYident  drama;  tod  wMch'  stiH 
sta'^ T6  the  tetde  that  concludes  Bayes's  ^trjtgedy.  To' 
'iWid  iiglity 'disjblayed  by  this  character,  another  pei^dn^ 
tnore]fci*r]pidkl|ld,«iar'acter  of  a  huge  diragon,  with  gild^ ' 
snd  i'sckriet-toiiguife,  cloven  at  the  fend,  'whitih'inadfe'vkrfid 
take  aiid  devour  a  lad,  dressed  as  the  lovely  Sab^a„  daugl 
or^^fm6!m'V^^  Wm ;  while  a  rfiarija!  tSaiiit  Oi 
'i^ithed  wfth"  a^obct  fe)r  a^helm^jt^  arid  a  spi|p  for  a  knee,  x 
vei^kY^^'stAdto^p^kd  ihe  monster  b  telinqtiiBh  his  prej 
arrid'bfe  or  two  other  Wild  animals,  jAaj^ed  tljieir.  parts  W 

•  of  Sltt^^tfhd  joinefr ;  fot  the  decided  plxjferehce'  Which  M^ ^ 

of  thdPhitldltgs/was^silfHcient,  wi&out  ariy  forhial  atintmtrlatitii.' tb  s^ 
,  siite*  tJi^Wo^  timoroos  spectators  that  they  had  to  do  With  hablljnai  ^ipe^p* 
'iTba:'^  was  a  groupe  of  outlaws,  with  Robin  Hqbd  and  Little  John  at  th3r 
head-^thebe&tdtJr^fititatioh  exhibited  it  the'thne;  arid  ho  ffrfeatwohder, 
feiii6e'MSst"t|t  the  ^fctortr  Wcte^  by  profession,^  t!(e1jini^ed  tneri  ktid  diieves 
Hv^oirflJiejKprc^^ted.'  Other  tnasqhel-adfer^'tiifere  were,  of  k  less  ittaflced 
^tf6sWptl6n:  Meri  were  disguised  as' wonlei^,  and  Women  as'tnen— thilflfen 
Hvore  thfe  dr^s'of  aged  people,  and  tottered  with  qrutch-sticks  in  their  han(^, 
iTdri'e^  gowni^  <yn  fhcir  Bttle  backs,  and  caps  on  their  round  heads^-while 
'grAtidsijfe^  assumed  the  inftmtilie  tone  as  Wi^'aS  the  dress  of  chilfliicri.  Bfe* 
Sdes'th^sc,  many  had  their  faces' painted,  ttnd  wore  their  shirts  over  tl^e 
rest  of  their  dress;  while  coloured  pasteboard  arid  rn)barids  farnjshed  ont 
"decdratlons  for  others.  Those  who  wanted  all  these  properties,  M^ck^ 
thcit  faces,  and  turned  their  jackets  inside  out;  and  thus  the  transmuta- 
tion of  the  whole  as^sembly  into  a  set  of  mad  ^otesque  mummers,  was  at 
once  completed." 
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"flie  iiMe»  in  the  poix&td  itroke  ghrcA  to  Hie  rttg^iter  1^ 
Roland  Gneme,  and  the  opportune  Bcmrsi  of  Sir  HAert  Glat 
dinning,  to  prevent  farther  mischief,  and  take  SblJiad  m  te 
jMm  aenrioft.  is  well  known. 

>  To  hk  mMubmiwive  charge,  ^A^am  Woodeoek  tbiB  m 
fllr  Halbert*ft  poi»«r. 

'  '"  But  Sir  Halbert  GltndSfmlng/  mid  ihe  yoaei>  *%  Wiflffett^^ 
peiior ;  nor  has  he  aught  of  authority  ■  >  ■■■/ 
.  "  *  I  pray  you,  my  son,  to  rein  your  tongue/  tmmenA-  Adttn  W« 
cock;  '  my  litfdV displeasure,  if  you  pvovoke  it^  tfilibe  wwnietoa|W 
than  my  lad/s.  The  touch  of  his  least  finger  were  heavier  thtn  ner  W 
est  blow.  And,  by  my  fkith,  he  is  a  man  of  steel,  aa  tiue  and  as  prae J 
as  hard  and  as  pituess.  You  remember  the  Codt  of  Cappeitawe,  vdobi 
hanged  ovar  his  gate  for  a  mere  mistake— a  poor  yoke  of  oxen  token 
^dand,  when  he  thought  he  was  taking  them  in  Engjish  land.  Im 
the  Cock  (d  Capperlawe ;  the  Kerrs  had  not  an  honester  man  in  tlieii  ^j 
and  they  have  had  men  that  might  liaye  been  a  pattern  to  the  Mb 
men  that  would  not  have  lifted  under  twenty  cows  at  once,  and  wouH  J 
held  themselveis  dii^onoured  if  they  had  taisen  a  drift  of  sheep,  or  M 
but  always  managed  their  raids  in  full  credit  and  honour.  But  see, 
worship  tilts,  and  we  are  dose  by  the  bridge.  Ride  up— lideur 
ttOBt  have  his  laitinatnietionf.'"  . 

Adamand  Peterof  the  Bridge  are  well  met 

w    ^<  5  I  will  aol  lowar  tbs  hrid^e/  answer^.  Peteiv  in  a  veto  f 
,wit>>  aggfnd  iU-humour.    '  Come  Papist,  eome  Protestant,  ye  are 
same.    The  Papist  threatened  us  with  purgatory,  and  fleeched  u«  wm 
,'don8;-^he  Protestant  mints  at  us  with  the  swoa^,  and'CuhUes  «s  m 
bberty  of  osnicienoe ;  but  the  never  a  oitt  of  either  aay«;<^ReMr,  ^ 
your  p«nny/    I  ala  well  tiwdaf  all  this,  an4  lor  ao  v^ao^iiliaU^l^ 

.ilOl  ^at  pa^  foe  npt  ready  money  i  and  I  would  haTe  jpu  jkaoir  .1  <^ 
little  for  Genera  as  for  Rome— as  little  for  homilies  9s  f^  paxd^;  an^ 
silver  pennies  are  the  only  passports  I  will  hear  a£.'  ^      'n«t.:>u| 

'*  *  Here  is  a  proper  old  chuu,'  said  Woodcock  to  hia  companion; 
raising  his  voice,  he  exclaimed, '  Hark  thee,  dog-— Bridgewaid,  villain, 
thou  think  we  have  refused  Peter'n  pence  to  Rooif;  to^'jWy  ihifie  i 
Bridge  of  Kennaquhair  ?  Let  thy  bridge  down  instan^  Ww  ffSBm 

)  the  house  of  Avenel,  or  by  the  hand  of  my  father,  ^  t^t  handled  n 
bridle  rein,  for  he  w«^b  a  bluff  Yorkshu^man — 1  wi%  bjrmj  fkther's 

.our  knight  will  blow  thee  out  of  thy  solan-go<pe's  ne9t  ;^era  in  the  r 
of  the  water,  with  the  light  falconet  which  we  are  brh^jg^^uihwan 

.Edinburgh  to-morrow.*     .       .  •/;   »  j 

.   '' The  Bridgewardheard^apd  mutter^, 'A  plague  on  lalcon  and  fa^ 

.  on  canno»  and  demi-cannon,  and  aU  the  barki^  buU-doga  whom  th^ 

^  loo  against  atone  and  lime  in  these  our  daysflt  wasa  mexry  tim^ 

\  there  wab  little  besides  handy  blawa„  and  it  may  be  a  flight^  anrovv 
harmed  an  asM^  wall  as  httie  as  so  aaaay  hail-stones.    Bui  we  uuit 

.'  and  kt  the  Jaw  gang  by.'  Comforting  nimself  in  his  state  of  diaii| 
oOTsequenoe  with  thus  pithy  old  proverb,  Peter  ft^dgeward  lowed 
drawbridge,  and  permitted  fhem  to  pass  over.  At  die  sight  of  hi^ 
hair,  albeit  it  discovered  a  visage  equally  peevish  fluough  age  and  i 
tune^  Roland  was  inclined  to  give  mm  an  alms,  but  Adam  Wbodcoci 

'.  held  hita.  *  E'n  let  him  pay  the  penalty  0^  his  former  churlishnej 
greed,'  he  said ;  '  the  wolf,  when  he  has  lojit  bia  teeth,  should  be  trd 
Detter  fiian  a  cur.'^  -         "         '     ' 
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,  .  1^  foUowii;^  description  ^i^kles.  with  l^^ty*^^  ^he  t^^avel- 
l^^P.paMang^Gj^l^        Castle/  '  .  -k 

.  .*.  '^  ^  ^^jLJt  i^t  thcarc,  eaid  the  pa^e  in  a  low  vpi<^  ^  that  the  Queen  hdd 
her  cburfr      '^        ••         -  *  « 

/^  ^  Ay,  ay^  replied  the  falconer^  *  Queen'  she  was'th^n^  thdcglb  yoa  JKMbst 
not  ci^  &r  io^imw^well^  lbe%  maf  sair  what  they^wiljk<«HalaIly  a  tm  heart 
will  be  sad  for  Mary  Stuart^  e  en  if  all  be  true  mens^  of  her  ^  for.tokjfiau^ 
M»i(l^  R^n4r:idie  w  thejk>v^esl  creature  to  look  u^n  that  I  ever  saw 
with  eye,  and  no  lady  in  the  land  liked  Ibetter  the  fair  flight  of  a  falcon*  I 
..waarict.th«,gre(|t  jx^atdb  on.Koslin*moor  betwixt  fiothweli~-he  was  a  black 
i^ight,  to  Ker.  that  Botbwell — and  the  3A]»n  of  Roelin,  who  could  ju^ge  a 
^wk  s  fi^igb^  48  weOt  aa  a^y  lom  Vi  S«9tj^d-^a  butt  (£  Khenish  and  a  ring 
9^  gp24  ^^i.the  V9^^9  aod  it  was  flown  as  fair}y  for  ^  ^ver  waa  red  gpld 
and^hFJght  wine. .  lA^  to  se^  her  ^ere  on  her  white  palftey.  that  flew  as  if 
it  4>corned  to  touch  mpre  tha^  the  heather  blossom  ;  and  to  near  her  voice> 
as  cl^r  and  sweet  as  the  niavifs  whistie^  mix  among  our  jolly  whooping 
and  whistling*  and  to  noark  aUih^^Qpbks  dashing  round  her;  nai>piest  he 
whQ.^9^  a  word  qr  hx>k — tearing  tlirough  moss  and  hag^  and  yenturing;^neck 
and  ii^hi  tq  g^in  the  prajse  pf  a  bold  ride^^  and^  the  bhnk  of  a  bonni^  Qi^ee^'s 
h^hf  ejre----fih6  will  see  littfe  hawking  where  she  lies  now — ay^  ay^  pomp 
luid  plea^nre  psMSs  ifWay  as  speedily  as  the  wap  of  a  falcon'^  wing." 

l^bejT^  isfi  jpoietry  in  this  kinff4ike  game  of  kawkingi  to  whi^h 
all  the  butc&ery  of  double  barrds,  and  maa$be$i  ftufg^iw  dirii  mom. 
Its  excitement  is  ^fabie^  of  ^great  imrem^i^ifom  it»  ^Mm§  a<ftcene 
wfijeh'liutttibefts  may  enjoy,  and  contfitnito  to  a^i».  =  What  are 
the  modern  squiyalty  in*  their  fAstiaii  jackets,  aftrd  alh^Ye  scaillet 
o£ ^^T^$jeit6v^  ^m4  Caledonian  Hunts,  to  what  nn^t  have  b^n 
4lMiitecittmeiifridf  lS^  ma^b  at  Boslin.  If  the  same  sport  be 
et«r*ift&ft«ed-to  %e  rfe^ve^,  t^^  spdrlhiff  wwrld-will  have  our 
augers  j^m|it^;{u*rio^^^  to  thanR  fbr  a  gt^i.  addition 

iu>  t&eir  pleasares  ♦.     ... 

U    '•        '  Itfo'fft'-fr''  •'-    ■*  -i     '  f   .      '     ^  ■        .  '    .  ; 

'^  it<|gf||fc4|f.qM^wfign»f|i4wft«w«c  ao.^^iogir  %  the  ^^^enioD;  imt  ip  thii 
m3nsi$x iliwpijlngpf  4te>  apy^Hfiitrfng  mm  dsTight&il  aiMciati<m9»  wt  caonot,  4iny  a  note* 
f'jm^fi^li»j^ifip4'k^^^  a  hc44  of  oar  ims#iaiiah,  aaby f^  the  most  e^au 
¥ig  ^i^^^v^M^  lm^r;«qid.  u^  author ^tQ]^9h69  aa  M  Tein  of  pur  own,  when  he  4»- 
8f rihes  it  Tf fth  so  miwi  of  gle«^  We  well  remember  our  occasional  holiiJay  visits  tp 
^\k^lSf^^^  nijinalpn  of  ^  pM  Baron  near  th^Twee^,  the  la^  in  that  qoarter  who 
^-^-nf  i  {qj^to  laiirfa-m^w  and  falconet.  It  Was  oiir  jgreat  frivUege  to  tKit  the  infew» 
'*  2^  ^^^  ^^  Adam,  (fpr  ^e  h^  the  namp,  as  well  a«  mndi  o(  the  character  V)f 
WteHc^)  irtren  1»  '*«hf  fo'rth'tn  iJTfdteV^^W*  *  P«&  of  fciagnificent  biids,  like 
"e^Ui»,  oft  hit  lintSqiie  gaufidet,  eDkiti^  ^  <h«m«  aed  edaaing^'^hein  as  latiiMial 
Js,  Mibkiag  thdr')>I<iidage,  tinklhijg'  tlkeft  bell*,  and  grtfdudlfyfmlli&g  a  sesMi 
\.6^N^t1Sbtii^  iMlin  atidf  intelUl^  ^y'es.  'llHi  .dogs  sprts^tlie  game^^in  the  ttfi6k-i 
Uh|^<tf<tif«)re1»id>)Atodsw6i\»'oiF,  ihafMBes'iinri^  ani^i^lA one whistie,  thenabUe 
*Wiian^<  'tttra  fia^'iaii  ilm^  cflear  btee  efcy ;  iriiile  old  Adam's .  mce*  tot  up  an 
MAmiHag^iioie  ol  prai^Mia  wMamgeoMKt  io  the  cWf«p  of  tbetv  wigag^..  I^e  tiq^nf 
fiMHnad«h^  dU»|«ped  ^ntva  ptunp,  aaic  it  called  and  ciffMt  ahii^  0ia  ^aihr^^e 
iVairiCHrar<l^,.  which  «bad  hithet^o,  cut  the  air  widi  tha  steadmess  oi  a|i  afrqw»  aiemad  ifo 
atop  at  Its  ^titttde,  and  the  twittering  poi&e  gave  token  of  the  coming  poiiiKe  |  «^ 
down  it  came  OQ  the  hapless. quarry  b^low*  w;th  aim  a«  infallible  as  execution  dc^dhr* 
The  falconer  was  now  waving  his  lure,  ^the  imitation  of  a  bird  attMied  to  a  loDgj|^ 
thcr  thong,)  and  whistling  to  recall  the  hawks;  they'lefi  ihe  n£me  mitoxii'tO''4lk 
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,.  Bi^Uii^rGnMM.Askingi  .what  oiirfuKt  .t^h^  (KspsmMfir^f^ifiiiud) 
theyfMflsedl,  (WviMertng Edinburgh, 

'w'^TIi*  KMb^  Field,*' saia  the  ftilodncti  in  A  Id^  Madlittpmsiw^ihiSJ 
pt*j'l*yittt  Je  thfe  garaetiitie  Mb  ftttger  on  his  Up,  ^'  aiikiiio^iiwfife'iiVmtit- 
86nlebbay  got  Am)  pkr,  ft^id  BOm'ebody  eot  the  blmne  of  it^t  «id>the'  gtane 
beg*n  l^w  which  pei-haps  tiwiy  ire^t  be  ]f>kyed<)«t'iw<mi<iitfii-*4><ioi'H«w^ 
Dttrnley!  ibbeflRa^,  he<ande!r«to0cl  B0mewhiit<of  a  hfiiw)[ite%b^^ 
hVttifA  th^'vlti^  thtCMigh  the  tth-liimflelf,  0116  bfighH  ino«>iih9lit  Hi^t' 

•Awdent  Editib'ufgh  is*  ^vell  described,  and  >*;f6!i*i4  Wiiwt 
between  the  Xeslies  and  Sevtons ;  a  very  frecjiletit  1^^ 
As  Itoland  i$  condiiqtod  to  the  preseo^f^  chwntw  qC  ^?^gcn^ 
there  i«  something  thrilling  iti  the  fusion  .to  the^  stems' fifBi^- 
zio^s  blood:  thefee  ire  stilh  shewn M:o  yi»t<>r»  .of  UtIr'Beserted 
galkce  of  Scotland's  tbpnarc^i?.  ,JVIo^aj^'^na'Mcniitti^^t^^^ 
p^t.!of  stat^fiin^^,,  w  pwt^d  ill  A  sinking. piamjeF.;;'^ap  a^rc ik 
Lords. lindcfiay: and  Ruthveny  and  the ge«tl^,^u^IiQ^^ 

• '^at  1l}^6<:;Mtf>tere^  of  the  drama  fes,  bfeJrofid.'i^l^dDubt, 
1^  §cene  )Yl\ere  the  beautifptl  Quqen  iMiBmiiredf^  piif  Where  she 
bokto:  her  short-lived  «mrt,  figbte  ber  liust  )M>i^Ia9i  Wl^r^ 
hemUHes  to  set  foot  itttbe  bavge  wfaidi  is  to  cdnamit  fact  to  the 
power  of  the  treacherous  EBzabfeth. '  lioland  ©ttefiftijfr  tt  iofr!> 
quqed.by  (he  Lady  Dougl^  into  Mary's  preseiiqi|  .'TM^.^ 
H»jan,y, poru-aits  oi  thafc.hiipless.  Princ^^;  w^  thwJc.^fiE^'^^^ 
bo4h-a'Jifceni0ss>iB»d'a)R(orig^al.  -      ■.•u-.'r  .  01  i<nii('7i;-jf>:.  ' 

-^«''<£he  led  «hei  wA^WilSi  n  ^low  And  Btsteli^r  step«toitfa^>iaiiaft«<pi^ 
Whfeh,  eneltosfedhya«timewall'onianienteA  tnthBtatupg^-andai^^MtifidM 
Awi¥i1ttfftt'ftl  tche  iBemre,-e3rtetided  itfi^ull  pirterresr-oo  tlie«i!ide»«f.iiiri«g' 
J^rby 'With  Whfeh-  it  ctrnimttni^ated'hy  akyw  alidl  archedvportiL  Wiw" 
thfe'riaitttwarfettit  ^f 'fe  ^oHttttl  atad  K«#ted'Wiilkg>.MB»3tJStwrt««fl* 
M«ii^  tb  •pirfdrtw  Ifhe  Weto^  ^paH  of  a  priadtier,'  whkh,  wifli  ;liliafliiiita:» 
ih&  WBd'dooMevI  to  sviBtaih  dtmfig  the  renuihkberiof  hd^lSfat  ii3hDinshi' 
Mwk  hi  ^er  dithf  and  melatididty  e)rorcifle  I^t'  tw6  fdrnfe  liultMiDts;  m 
j^'thefii<^glante  which  Rtflatld  Gr«ine  MtoWedi  iipip(labciabiyfl«»o> 
1^  Isflfth,  fib  distitigi:d^ed'by;  h^htiMity,  aeoamt>li«]iB}chta%taadiDkisfi^^ 
heifMssensihl^'^  lh«  p)^eBence<o^  iiid>otlu3r<tliahii^rttiiiii^jiiQiM>f 
Scotland.  .'";...-.•.)'■•  ^.  •'.    v.     ,^  •..[*  rfu-./ ,vijf(f/.-' '^ 

nlHei^tiLce,  hovf^rmyhate  beenr^b.deeplytunfoisiscdrii^  l2i9iJiA<lP^^ 
^ha^,  BTen  at.theflisUnoeof  n^^Jy.^Q^j^W^jjiesy^i^^^ 
mind  Ithe  iw)^t,ignpi;^ii|,tfnd,pftii>fftifmed  rpplCT.  rf  the  strSj^tM^ 
cnaracterize  that  rdmarlcable  countenance,  which  seenij^  «»<«((%  wwww 
iiir  ideas  of  thertiajesttc',  tibe  t)Uasitag;  and'  tfk^  biffliimfilAyfflgffe.***** 
whether  they '  ^xpregd  most  lkp|niy*  i  duel  >qf0U3en>>  ( thaiheauayii  (ffidi^  4^^ 
pliihed  wonuii,..  MTip  ii.tjie*e>  i^.W^  wry^ii^^/jf  IJ^^iSWifS^ 
that  has  not  her  countenance  before  him,  familiar  aa  Chat  ^Ji^ljflf^^^ 
J^  yoyth;>  or  tho  fayourite  daughter,  9f  h^^  advfgBced  fge  ?  ¥t:  PJ  y 
ije^l  thems^ves  compelled  to  ))eueve  all,^  or.  Ixnidi  <jf  ^^*^^^?^^J^J1 
|to  lii^  charge,  cannot  think  without  a  sigh  upon  a  <khmt^]Uh<9^  ^^^F^ 

"  .  t.      :  .......  •:  ..    .       ..-.,....       .  ..;•  ,.j  ,  v::-.';-i.  ^ 

«4U4U>^w^tnahed'dog8«/inoimi«d  la^  a^  «»  ihe  »ii%Lma4«i»iiBV«<^'!*^^ 
circlets  on  their  triumphani  wiogs,  and  lighted  gently  to  close  them  on  tbeiiD^*^ 
glovei  eigoy  his  caresses,  subxnif  to  tlie  howl,  and  waft  for  another  %ht. 
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living,  and  which  still  continue  \ 

whi^i  y«*  wfW  «av«d'frDm  th^  , 

e^Sw5t;pf .tbefJwizeleyiw  wbioh  tb 

tb9H9iDd  )hi^toa69fr»^0>aosci^ ,  wi  I 

nothing  tbuii  whdtw  waa  deljghtCi 
stvj^fly(e  \iM^JoTffi  $,^unttem*J 
e^d^^^j^^^iy  qth^r  chawQter  ,n 
acpessesi  ,as  ^^IJ  as  th^  actpfs  'c^ 
It'isliiyiin  to  sdy  \;hdt  ttiteportt- 
^^  not  like' l^sui^otiters*  ton  ami 
ftettUF^iihioblth^.cy^  At'oooe  9^ 
qi^.imag|ifia^oi^.t^  .i|^s^  while 
whjipn  has  heen  impressed  upon 

e^^'d^M^ttiin  fwiDt  of  eixdetitibn;  wdth()«iii!SMiyibgiJth^><hiMiyeai)lb(fod 
Queen  Mary;  and  no  small  instance  it  is  of  the  power  of  Ibeauty^  tlia(.)^^» 


tH^  uhfM^rable  tii^#  of  Mary^s  ^harftct^^  -lOAgi^^  tik^ilh^etkctltid^^ileil 
ibrb;  hii  dreodM.  taab  was  performed,  to.ldad  tH  t^m  \mi<^  Ptt  b^  «i| mbpm  t 
lx<?,TOft ^uA,UJiP«i)forms<^ horrible  ^  duty.  I  ^,.,  ,^,i..,  .,,  j^  Jo  io;/oa 
,,.^rj^^,j  thei^^  inadeep^  moujrpmg  robe^  and, with  jdl.those  clMtrms  of 
face,  shape,  and  mariner,  with  which  fairtifultradftioii  has  indue  cichreiifl^r 
iitiiili^i  mry  ^ttiftrt  advanced  to^inee«  the  14^^  o^lJdcMeT^Ay  >iir1ldi  c^^Q^H 
part,  endeavoured  to  conceal  dislike  andappop^hvnaitmJiauierr^tbeialpj^Qaiidiloei: 
of)  rbspctcti&il  •  Hidi&ieiu^  The;  tsulh  wa9i  ih^^  ^^i^ii^xpfpiienQ^d^r^eat- 
^dly itim.  Queens  supecioHCy  in  that  spepie^of  ^i^gui^  y^eA  cfiUinSi^T(W^jp» 
iv^wbidiiwoiho&oiin.8uoee8»fujllyayenget  th^n^^«9^f<H'^^  ^ni  m^^fmfifii^ 
ixgMii.  .litiD^lbel  well  doubted,  whe^he?  Aw  t^W  WP^/^dWt  rfiR^t^i,^ 
iteipoiiBW5stor.Jtt^hejihar^>otherfe  &^yed  by  itb^^ii^ly,  gifted*  fWrn^fitfU^h 
liappytfimiklBi;(ifop^  .#bile/it<  often ^ibided(<)i^«jpaai|ie^ft^xyf^U|u^ 
;kiaii  keepoii^it  £ttiiedinot'  to  fixaspe^tO' their. xefljsutm^fttjcfmfd, A«  ^^tir^and 
davbasBlrialiwltttdi  jAieihad  indiUged,  were  6ieqU/en4ily!r#t4li£V(efi  by  [tbf  14^ 
andi^ltttyr  <hasd8hif»(iwhi€h<  they  hadi^eiSpQIK^r  pf  Jrl^ic^^^  ^(^s>,n^ 
]aioirAd3dLtihearid^tb.»d8i  a^  lengll^  ha^ 

'€^ixeMr/Pi7(|l;ediiidnr.Vhich  «he  Seated  ber  j^lpufi;riy|Ll,  )and[ti)£iiCpm^iecKi 
of  Shrewsbury,  with  the  keenest  irony  and  ridiculed  .  f  m  : ; ;  f  t  f «  '' 

jemdtt^^'^^hU  ^rt«*^  knweleflge  of  >4h«l  chafracterfiandtriahi. 

}  ,,ff  A^'the  iadW.niet  together,,  tfee  <iWii  'sa'id^/Wmtiiig'He^^ 
34016  ¥91^  im  retu^'ijito  the  obeisance  of  tni^  Ladjjr  I^chlcycn,  f  Wij ktii  mik 
day  foAunate-^we  enjoy  the  company  of*  our  amiable  hostess  araii  titli^siial 
hour,  and  during  a  period  which  we  have  hitherto  been  permitted  to  give  to  > 
^6m  f^pf«(»  eicerdie^  ti.  But  our  f|ood  bo8l)«M  kimwwtwe^r.fihA^iMi-lit^Uitftn^ 

.  '  r..^iiif/  uj.:-'  i'o        .*!'    .'•    ...    ).        .  .   1    i   '  ■  ■  i,   ,-_;.;•.    ?»'.>)  j    ,i  •-.    ii<,'j  no  .-J'.riii-j 
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lift  Momutify  cmd  Mbof.  Bic. 

M06Mt*<mrpretmoe,  aadneedBotobier^t^  Qfldefls  oaemony  of  leqow 

.  '<' '^'I  a<n  sorry  my  pr^eenoe  is  deem^  ^n  jptmaian.  by  yea^  ^ifip^'  4»^ 
ilMd'lLadf  of  LdohliSveii^  ^  I  oftthe  bu1»  to  aniittiuice  the  imTiQi^sai  addi^ 
imfcio  TMUittaiii/  mdtiMmg  witk  b^r  k^  to>«rards  ftol^t^tie;  U 

'fQ!  ](  crave  your  UdyfihipV  pander  tad  am  ;be*b  t<y)teeaBth  iKdl 
C^iigation  for  the  kindness*  of  my  noblesj— «vr  my  fomffW^^  ^^aK^ 
fkm  ?;^i9iio  have  pennitced  me  sucb  a  resgectabU  ad^tfon  to  py  j^oieiwl 

xcdnuej'  *■  '  "      ''  *        f' 

^'Tbey  ha««itidBed^eliiidildv  madi»(>,'  sbi^  tl^  IM^dP'IMi]<^)A^/'tir 
shew  tbeir  londnesa  toward  yaii£Qracfr*>««)iiiething>iii|lliettt^HF^ 
sbundpoUcy^  and  I  \nis%  tbop:  doioga  will  not  betln%$onfitFO^'(,)0  t  > 

'  ^^'*  imp<«aibt^  r  said  the  Queen ;  '  the  bounty  which  perm^^i^ii^ 
Ust  <af  $0  taHAf  kin^y  ^hfd  whd  if^t  is  Qneeti  of  the  re^hn^  the  atteB^^  of 
two  waiting-women  and  a  boy^  is  a  graee  which  Marf  Btttart  tibti  iM^  td- 
ficientl^  aknowledg«w  Whf\  myltmiw  will  1ie«qual  to  thaS  of ^y «MUifrT- 
dame  m  4)$8  your  kingdom  of  Fiie»  sa^n^  but  the  la^  ^^gmjUam 
u^eiV  ^tid^  cvrd  bhi^eoated  serving-imen.  Bi|t ' I  must  JK>t  f cog^^  VfiWf^ 
Ml  Joy ^  Ihe'addiiiona}' trbubte  aikl  cha^^ges  to  which  this  aiigmeati^on  of 
W:trafaitwiil>pqt  mii  kind  hwtess^  and  the  whole  hotiseof  liymhm.  It 
ia,l;hifl;,  {(1^4 awacej  w^ch <flouds  yomr brotrs^  my  ^oftiby^kd^.'^'Bi^ 
good  chee^ ;  the  erowQ  of  Scotland  has  mahy  a  fair  manor^ :  avd^v^s^ 
titmate  sdn^  and  my  no  less  affectionate  brother,  wiill  endow;- 00 jgpff^  * 
iottr  husband  with  the  best  of  them^  ere  Mary  ^ould  be  djspiL^fe^p 
&aBJ>ittbktoaistl0ffiom  <yo«r'l£idyship^B  lack  df  mea:ns  to iti^p<»iM!be,c 
wff  .^'Ifb^!  I>Qt]glaBes  of  Locddeven,  Madam/ ' stosw^reft  ^bb*liS^?\i 
Ehpjw^  far  age^  how  to  discharge  their  duty -to  ^e  dtote>  withoidtlUlaBllr 
fte^ard,  even  when  the  task  was  both  irksome  and  dangarcH^'tcnn^nn ' 

"  '  Nay !  but,  my  dear  Lochk^en/  said  -fiike  Queen^  '  y<W,fiT«.9IW^ 
jl5d*ltliMA|»^TAy  yoii  iccept  Of  a  gd6dly  manor;  what  shojfl&(.,srafir^# 
Qtt«ett^irf»e6tlaml  in  t|ri6.hei'  rrrinceljr  court,  saving  her  awn,'i?wi|iJ^^ 
atkHn^M'ShbtilA  ttlinl^iek*  to  the  \v^nts  of  a  mothei->  save  W.sjfe^^^i^'^ 
1Ami>M  £krI'.of  .Mttitay^^ho  j>o$sesBes  so  wonder^v  Wfh  1^^P9[1!^  vi 
iBld^jtibty?iM>^s^d  yott  it  W^  the  danger  oi  the  task  yr^t 
moSdt^  'tttfd  Hd^it^ble  bfoW  {"—No  doubt,  a  page  is  ar  for 
Wnkybody-guaifd  of  ftmal^j  jlnd  1  bethink  melt  must  i^.-K.^^^rn:. 
ikttibn'  tiiat  my^L6rd  of  I^d^y  refused  even  now  to  .yqi^,|iitli»  thft. 
ikkdb  bf  a  fotte  so'fonhidable,  without  being  attei^ed.  by  ff^tctj^Bf^jf^  ^. 
llttri/^"  '"'  '•'   •'   i  '■    ■  ''"'  '   '■'  ■'",.'  .)ih''    "  '   ' 

uf/.iThe'  LattvLochJfeven 'stiirtfed;  And  looked  spinetl^i 
Mt^ty  MMdenfy  diangih^  her  manner  from  the  iBmobthTro^p 
HsOaij^  tb.in-accdnt  of  austere  cO]hiinahd»  a^A  drai^J^g  njj^/i 
hfer  ftn^  perifeon, '  liaid,  with  the  full,  msyesty  ctf  hfr  'x^iifs^J 
•   Lochl^>ven  ; '  I  khbw  that  Rtith'ven  is  already  in  the  castilje^" 
waits  on  t^e  bank  the  return  of  your  barge  to  iSring  lunpu 
WMtieti  MeWlle.    Forivfrat  ptii-pOse  do  these  noblea  p^^ 
r^t  in  o^toaty  dedittcy  apprized  of  their  a^val  V         .,     ,, 
^,r«  p Their  prui^se,  madam,'  replied  the  Lady  of  Jiochlcmen,'  Jj^ 
themselves  eiephdn^^but  a  fbrmu  atinimciatipn;  ¥[ei^^eep|g9f^x^ 
OWi«e  has'^ttendfthts  who  can  play  the  espiaJ  so  wdj-*      .  "  '^   J,^^;n  .<i 
' j'SoTAe  reality  is  all  that  i^  told  us.  ia  t](ii^  ta^er  qf  m^Jkm^' 
rlort  ^50  y^^^^M^t  pf  /what,  i*  now  aiiWBy^b«i4i  one  '^^'^ 
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royal  prisoaer;— ^hut  the  d^acriptbos  vf  diie  lif^  bPtfte  l£)!;a9Gif  tki 
Ijochleven^  arfercad  by  us  ^ith  .increasing  delight^  We  b4vie.f<^l*< 
howfeVet;,  fcarcety  satisfied  with  M^y  $  sarcastic  manner ;  and 
doubt  whether  the  author  consults  the  royal  dig^i^j  iA  ndputi f)g 
Ui  bet )8e>nti(^  of  it,  AftBuredlyy  \^e  ^ure  itot  mirprise(;I  tnM.tl>e 
baUglitV  told  vindictive  Elizabeth,  shoukL  white  interest  teiidija 
th^  'skm4  way,  have  been  goaded  to  t!ie  Foul  murder  by  the  im 
^er^le;  iprovoaatipn  of. her  rivars eo&tempt andridibiileV;  Bi(t 
the.  jiflteipatiiig.  Que^n  of  Scots  recovers '^ouf  good  -triU  by  tiW 
•elegiant  cou^tlkie^d  of'  tee)-  ttmntatefn^-^  avA  the  kia^^ty,  ben^gnUy, 
^rid  ^liei-osity.  of  every  i^^rd  she  spe'afc's  to  her  devoted  porU- 
z^ris  and  aXtenditnts.^ 

.  vifiVhen/  the  Loords  lluthyen  and  Lindesay*  coifie  ib  pttypb^  tfo 
jftlaiy  to  alkiieate  in  favotifrtif  fcefr  son,  ahrf  iippoi!*t,  ,B^rjav  ^, 
ffettt,  she  is  thrown  into  hysterics  by  thi^  very  namepf.JRutajifCJtt^ 
oti^  6i!  the  iijffian  assassins  who  had  inardei*"ed  a  ipqdri,  bdjiJew, 
fp^^^jinusicwLii>i withinajBifoU  stabs^  injbeirpalace  and  prle^c^ceJ 
Ttet  wiidd  interview  with  the  lords  *nd  Sir  R.  MdViHd^  is^pefi. 
ftirtf'dr'itfrMtod,  Lindesriy^s  brutality  is  historically  ftji|^Ci,i;^d 
Ifi^e^  a'lively  ideA  of  the  tone  and  bearing  of  tlie  '^ejaldils^  hui 
t}^^  reformers  of  the  time.  We  d«liglit  to  give  the  J  f^Jlbwito 
4iQt9\e^Iwbioh  we  tibimk  as  highly  wr6<igiA-«s  ahj  the^tlfc$ir.'1)^4 
«Ter  attempted:  X  -^ 

♦*"'"^Ai^lMsitom6nt  the  door  of  t&e  inxier^apaiWerit  openc4^,af(LQi«ff>^ 
Mlikjy  j*W^eiit6d  hcwelfj,  advancing  with  an  air  rf  peiqipliar  gr$ce  sxxdjn^i^t^ 
Jtnd'iidtoSn^  totally  untuflled,  either  by  theviat,  orhy  tEexu(leiin9t«»)eu4n: 
tMhich4t'ltad  Been  enfbrced.  Her  dress  was  a  rocte  qf  nlapjs:  rclreii  ^fpi^aft 
MfP;  ift^fhk^^{;pi^e  a  lull  View  of  her  heautifull^  formed  dmvand.peiefe 
fWft't^SkWW.wom.  On  her  head  she  wore  ^  suo^  cap.  of i  fecp^  and  >, 
t*M^fe^i^ent''ifliJee  veil  hung  froifa  her  shoulders  over  the  long  blacjc  »ol^e,r:toi 
y^WM  fbldfc,  1*1)  that  it  could  he  drawj]i  at  pleasure  oi[er  fh^  ftpe.'.airfi 
;p«i(ttf."'^i*'l^^  a;tt:o^  of  gold  around  her  nedfc^  and  h^  .her  roi^rjy,^j& 
g(M^M'^tifi]^l:isLji^jigfrom  her  girdle.  She  was  closely  foUoweii  by. l^i 
*wd  ladies>  who  remained  standing  behind  her  during  the,.c<ynfere»ce^j  JSven 
JSaW lAh^^y/  Aoiiijh  the  rudest  noble  of  that  rude  e^,  ^tyas'^uarpFii^ 
iitt6:^4ttWettiihd^  like  respect  by  the  unconcerned  aud  liM^estic  .mieu  ofhc^^. 
whrifalie^'fcarfpip^ted  to  fi^dMntic  with  impotent  passion,  or  dissolved-Mi- 
tiil^lifiiiy  aftid'r^n  sOtVot^,  tt  overwhelmed  with  the  fiears  likdy  ^n  sujch  a  si:^ 

I  i  »c  ff  "^^  ipgaip'  Sj^re^  have  detained  you,  my  Lord  of  LindesiEiy>*  said  the  .Q^|«e|^ . 
^HlflXlfce'tkyfirWleft  ^th  digftity  in  answer  to  his  rejuqt^nt  obeisance  ; , '  wti. 
A  female  does  not  wilj[ingly  teceiye  her  visitprs  without  some  xiunut^  spent 
al'tW*? tfiSiite-'^^Mifen,  ifty  lord,  af e  less  dependant  on  such  cereajaonies.*.,;,  ,|. 

^  "'*L<<]^  xfindetey,  ciaslinej  Ms  eye  down  on  his  own  travel-stajned  a^d.dl^i 
ordered  dress^  muttered  ^pihethinc  of  k  hasty  journey,  i^id  tl^e  Queen.paid 
lk&*gtelbliS^'to  •Sii-  Robert  Mdvilie  wifh  courtesy,  and  even,  as  it, seemed, 
wUbi  kihdHeBs. .  Tbere  was  theH  <&  dfead  ptiuse,  duritig  WMch  LiWd^s^y MV- 
ed . tow^rda.  tht  door^  as  if  expe^ng  with  impatfiesikse  the  'eollea^e'  m  'th^ ' 
embassy,  "the  Queen  alone  was  entirely  unembarrased,  and,  as  if  to  break 
the  silence^  she  addressed  Lord  Lindesay,  with  a  glance  at  the  largjs  and 
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'Vl2  ^M^yHaiiety  oHd  Mboi.  '^ 

4<[ 


.'  ,(njahl>fbqf  iW^oril  wUch  he  wore,  ai  already  incntioiiedy  liabj^  i^om  la 

,  ,  ,1  /•  *  Ifoii  have  there  a  trusty  and  a  weighty  travelling  compawon^  my  lori. 
^  trust  you  expected  to  meet  with  no  enemy  here,^  agaitwt  whoin\sti[cila^o^ 
,  I  idahle  weapon  coiild  he  necessary?  It  iS|  metmnks^  somewluit |a  sin^ 
I  ,  .^^entlbrarcoun^i  though  I  am^  as  I  well  need  to  he,  tobmuch^f} 
.    gtua^  to  f^ar  a  fiword/,  .    ,  ^  . 

'*  f  I^  fe  no^  the  first  time,  madams*  repEedXindesayj  hringb^  round  the 


^  ^^069ib)y,'  my  lord/  JcJepSed  the  Queenj .',  4t  imy  taye'  ( 

my  ancestors— Your  ancestors  were  mien  of  loyalty.  .    /       ,,  i  ^ 

*'  f  Ay,  BwdtP^'^f^repUed  he,  ^  service  it  hath  done;  hut  i5iic|  as^ngj 
loye  n^thi^  to  aAjibwIea!gjb^  riqr.to  reward'  /tt  waa  tne  service  irhich  the 


.,   .ki^ff  TW^"  ^9,.w^  f^^  ^en  trimming  it  to  the  quick,  an<^  iffnmkii^ 
.  ,  ^hepuperau|j||^grpy|rti,9f  rank  and  umruitM  whichiw)  it «  p 

"  'You  tallc  riddles^  my  lord,*  said  Jfary  ;  'I  will  ,hope^  the  ixpWtiffli 
,,(  f^pTf^  lijt^^^ i|jsu]Ltii^  with  it/  .  .'     ']l'  ^^ 

I :  jj  I .  f  i^  S^fl^ifWyu^A^jd*^^  atiswered  Lindesay. .'  ^  Imth'.fhk jroo 
; .  ,>pfip,^ri^ibfiad  Ppuglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  girded  on  the  mi'emorfh|e  (jtj 
,.  ,]ieia^H?^^^,]^tj.en^e,of  Bell-therCat,  for  dragging; "from  ;^- ^ 
*•  ,yPWgr€^M?^gm^wtW>  the  tlurd  James  of  the  race^^ai  ^jrew'c' 

,.,  tfixt^f^  .^f^ x^Yqwdt99f  whom  he  hanged  over  the  hndg^'c 


warning  to  such  reptiles  how  they  approach  a  Scottisn  throne^.  .    . , 
,1,  ff>im-,i?)|Wpn, ^he- MW  ti^exihlo  champkm  of  Scottish  Iidnour  MapWSlity 
.  t .  ^]i^w.  f^f  qlue.  qUyf  Spenf  of,  A&i^indie,  a  courtier  of  youjr  g^fiM^ 
„.  jlte  Eouf]tL  ,^hp,)^ad.  dare4  to  g^eak  lightly  of  him  in^^     ' 


re4i%ptfgl^ A?  t%h  r^*^ ^    -^ '- — "  ^-^  ' 


/  ..;fb^?ire4i%PtfgA,#  *igi  of  hisopppnent,  and  lopped  i}?^e 
...I  ^  sheph^'^jhov  slfces  «  twig  from  a  sapling/    .        ..  ,  '^^  ,^,  ^^,^;,  .. 
..,.  j./*i^Jtty,ter<i«pbedthe.aue^j  red4emng,  *^  Mynerv^^,^ftg^t«(|^» 
c,..,b^^rwedff«^e»MljhJ§.tCTribIe  hjstory^May  I  ask  W^j^Kdft^ 

trious  passed  from  the  Hotise  of  Douglas  to  Chat  of  Lindesay  M|fefl»i»^ 
,  ,.4tfibfiwd  fhaye  heen  prMerved  as  a  consecrated  relkme.  hy  afi^j^l^ 
hav?h3d  aU  thai  they  coilld  do  against  their  kirig,,,tirftfe  ftifilB  ftv(Hir« 
their  country/  '  '*'    "  "    '"    ''*  *"  ^i'i"J't"   "' 

"  '*'^^'*^''  Nay;  madam,'  ssid  to^h4Heya(ntdoi*aJy  teteiteibg^'^asbiBollthatqBes- 
^  'iiWl  of  XorA  LTndcsay*^-^*d-  you,  my ktd,  for  .«lume^>*ftfc  dfieiwH"* 
/'"Ij^t'to'tiertytbit/  '.-■...■-.       -.'...     .,(..    -wmI:  iu.n'i  •. 

'' ' '  ^   ww^Xt  is  «me  thai  this  Mf  should  heaf  the  tfuthj^  tefiHA^iMsBi^ 

"  '•^^  ''Atldbe  asiftirfed^kt  ^  w*ll  hi».m»f ad  tor^anger  by  ttO|ie«thityl«o» 

"' '  fiU^hci*;  ittyloM.    ThA-ertri  cases  In  yiMehixmt«cxkpti^wMipmia» 

'""'terybver'Ju^t'A^gt^r/- '  ■    ■'  *    '       ••' .'.'.-i  ;.    . -.i  i .  U  ^^^liiiVJ » •' 

'■'  /  ''''•Thfeh  khoi^/  *aid  Lin«taay,  '•tiiat  u^^  tho^fteMtHrfiCaiWrTyttoi^^ 

■  **  ^ 4(fhen  d(ftt  fdls6  and  iftfoiwius iraitor autt  mttrtl»Tei>;iJaitoi'»ii»«<owj=^ 

'of  Iftotfiwell,  ahd  i^cW-riamtid'Pftkeiitf Orkney,  •fftted>t0<d6fitt«oi|il»«'^ 


'fiadlils  p^stfnfption  been  one  grain  more,  or  his  eowardicei^'gi*^  ^' 
I  should  have  done  such  work  with  this  good  stGd'On'hiB't<>itt*ff**«P!f' 
'  "ttaH^fiili^ound^  ahi  ^arriott-crows  should  have  found  their  moBPeli  damu'. 
carved  to  their  use  r  •      •     ■'   f— ijj.  •■    •'.*  ■   ^ 
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■^f20.  ■;^»^ter^<fTkti4lfbot.  ^jflS 


nan 

'''ans' 

as  'v 
taV 

,  IS  Ic 

,'has 

'tlie- 

.  and 


![     '' '  i'aTTy^  madam/  said'  ^ilndesay,  his  coijip^e^bn  tfe!<!aMng' in  )iis  turn, 

'•'  1  know  your  qmck  wit  too  Well  of  old  to'  jiave  sought  an  'm^i:1^|eW  jthat 

yoju  ijaigjit  sharpen  its  edge  at  the  expenc6  of  mt.honW.    lli6rd  KUthven 

'  *and  Myself,'  witji  Sir  Robert  Melville  as  a  conciirt-ettt,  'c6ttt^  tjo  yciur  grace 

on  the  part  of  the  Secret  Councjil,  to  tender  to  you  yfp^t  i^uch  bgtitehis  the 

safety  olF  your' bv^  life  and  the  wet^  iijuV 

^  7  *  Tiie  Secret  Council?'  s^d  the  Qtifien '  ''  by  Wh^t  j^i>i;'er^ ,^ti  it  6ub- 

jsist  bjr  act,  while  t,  from  whom  it  holds  its'cW^tCT^  s^  hfe^'flCTained  un- 

'  |der  iinmst  restraint  r    But  it  matters  not—What  c6ilcertis''tn(|i'W(^iite  of 

'  .ficbilaricl  shall  be  iicbeptable  to  Mary^  Stuart,  fcome  from  wliaiti^6feKner  quarter 

'  it  Will!— 4nd  for  what  concerns  her  own  life,  shehaslir^d  IjC/Ag'^fabtigh  to 


_  OtieL.. 

tScd^eMi  hers&f 'bf  diiit  of 
■g.  Who$e  ttpptaaiktk^ 'ti^fkied 

,  the  afartttietit'^fi'kJOttii^y 

,  with  George  Dou^lasn,  the  youngest  son  of  the;  Kftight  6f:  Jji^M^mf/^  mho, 
durihj^  the  absence  of  his  father  and  bretiireti,  acfcd  as^i^^^aT  of  the 
Castle,'  iitider  the  direction  of  the  elder  Lady  Lotfliaevett;  'hife  fttfete:'#<^mo- 

,,';tiier.":;^  -;■,  ■:;•••  '  '•-.-'  r^  -..r  ..,/ir..,v^w,o;rt 

I.,  iuo^l^Viumi^P  and;  haying,  bfestow^a^klfpeh/Akiift^^ 

look  on  each  of  the  nobles,  the  Queen  said,  /  m',., ,  (? )ifi 


ook 
i^i^ffrl  waltiyoui^.bu^iEUM^  .tay  }oi!d«>'  ^^^.th^  Q^e^^  ft^tipr  ^^' 

i«divtfidifob  about  aimibutetwHhaut  a  wo«4  lK!WK^wten,-r-<  I  yf^^t^^o^rme^^ 
sage  from  those  you  call  the  Secret  Council. — I  trust  itr  ia  a jpejtf  1^9^  lOitlp^^-^ 
<JbB^.andia  dsib^ra  that i  ^wiU  isesume  myji^blfi^l.thropf,  wiitihoiujtiumJig  with 

.  iu9  sevisritir.  mf  nght  of  pUBiahiiig  ih^m  Mf^o  j)»vQ  fl^^i^sessi^d  Ane  of  it/ 

,11  «ff)^  Jl^adBfla/iirepUed  Jgitbyet^  ^4ti»^pai^fu^fe^!^  <k>  ^peak  IwifhiJbfuths 
to  a  Princess  who  has  long  ruled  us.  But  we  come.tp  o^^^  P^t.to  implore 
ip«rdoi)^;  )lti&:sfimd,,msidm^  we.iiafVQvlwt'PirQpQseita  yQU^  on  ^ejpariot  the 
I  Secret  Caunciii,  t^at  yam  sjga  tlwPQ,de^#.,i»?W(>h.wlM  c9J?tpb»|e  gpre^    to 

1  thb  pad&^tioD  of  tbe*  states  the  tidwrno^mmt.  of  QqA'  9 .  Wioidft  .»#:^^  ,wel-. 
tC^se. 1^1  your  onm  &itiirQ,li&»f       .    <      ..     ,1  --  ,;    .r 

t  i  f^^  Amlexge^tedto  itake.theie  feii;  words  lOa  tnjsV  aay|  )or(I^.  tijr.  may  I 
hoar  tJae  jDoritents  of  these  reeoofiiling  pap?s^<  ere  I  m\  a^d  i^  ^^,  j^m  ?' 

>l    t^£(<;Uii^eBtiooahly,  madam ;> it  ia  ou*npmTOso.<w4,.lYi^i^  ^flU(,,6j|ould 

i*eadjwliafcyou*tftTe.<required  tasigp,'  replied  EuAven-  'i,  •/ .,)  f.hiod;  1 
M*M  iB*qmr«d.r  repfied  th^  Qjufi^n  w4hso»0;^mpb^i  ^J^(i%^j^^ 
suits  well  the  matter— read,  my  lord/  m  <.,(,'.»  f  m  / 1  h 
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'^.mil  Jkusl  JUidlveil  pweecdea  io^rada  temttButroMftt^  iiUi«te 
the  Queen's  mmep.md.  mstOiig'  iortli  ifast  ilie  httd  bdtn  calM  ttriii  eiiif 
age,  tift  the;  aiiininiatrwlion  of  thd  crown  and  realm  of  SkiotLmd ,  tad  hA  tpaed 
diligently  therdn^  until  she  was  in  bodjr  and  spirit  so  wearied  oift  j|iBddi»- 
gaj£^,  tkfit,  ^bf^nfu  unable an^  longer  to  endui«  the  tmvinl  and  ^oT 
8tet^iafiiu)P«t;  andtlya  sittoeGod  blessed  her  with  a  fair  aadbdj^Mn, 
she  wfis.detftrotkfi  |o easute  to  hun,,  evm  irhile  she  yei  Mved^  hil«u«eKioi 
to  gb^xacoWTv  wlu(^  was  hk  by  right  of  hcze^titary  desottl  ^  Wbei«faie,' 
the  instrument  proceeded^  '  we^  of  the  motherly  affectkni  we  beer  to  oor 
8aidr40Q,]iaveitWN*nced  and  demittad,  and  by  these  oiiur  letteitrof  ^ 
good  wni).  irenMUice  and  demit  ihe  eramxi  goTiemmenty  aiid  gitidiii^  #f  ^e 
realu)  ol^6cotla«4i'in&TOttr  of  our  said  soo,  ithat  he  niay  stieeeed  to  ustf 
natifv^.pmoe  tbtoaol'j  aa  nkueh  as  if  we  had  been  ienx&vA  by  deedae,  nd 
not  by  our  own  proper  Hel.  Alid  that  this  demission  of  our  royal  a^tborit^ 
may , We  AmKirt  ifdl'  and  soiemn  eflEect^  aiul  none  pretend  ignoMkne,  «e 
eiyq,  gr^Q^^  and  conubiti  fall  ind  free  and  plain  power  tadur  trusiy  oaoniifi) 
Lord  Un^dmyof  Ahe  Byres^  and  WilliamLord  Ruthven,  to  ap^  iu  ^^or 
name,  before  as  many  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  burgeasea,  as  My  be  as* 
sembled  9t  SlirU«g>itod  there>  in  our  name  and  beludf,  publicly,  isnim 
theii  pnesenoe*'  to  rilaounce  ^e  crewn^.  guidance^  and  government  of  thii 
our  kuigdom  of  Scotland.' 

^'•J2^>Qu«eili'^ei>ibrofc0inwSthanair  of  extreme  surprise.    'Howfs 
thisA  my.  l(m»?'  she  .said ;  ^  Ai 


_  ^  Are  my  ears  tamed  rebels^  l£at  i^-^ecdve 
me  with  sounds  so  extraordinary  ? — ^And  yet  it  is  no  wonder  ti^art^  hmbf 
conyeppad  «o  loiig  wiih  isbdlidn,  they  should  now  force  ita  language  apon 
my  ^dfaMndiag^'^--Sa]^  I  am  mistaken,  my  lords— *8ay,  for  t^e  'h^m  d 
youwelyea  and  ifhe  Seottish  aobiltfy,  my  right  tEuaty  epulis  nf  LtaiisaT 
and  fi(»dMfitj»(t)ivo  bantos  o£  vatiike  fame  and  aficie&t'line,'  haye  AiAi^^l^t 
the  prison-house  of  their  kind  ndstnass  for  such  a  purpose  aa'theb^'^^ 
Beemm  9^f»  'flayj. for  theaake  of  honour  and  loyalty^  thatmyieUBbire 
deceiy^lO^...:    .  .    •     •  ••  •  ' 

^' '  No,  madam,'  said  Ruthyen  grayely,  '  your  ear^  do  not  deceitey0ft^ 
iheyj<|e^y/9d;^^3(Qa.  Nvb^n  <h^.  T^^v^dosea  against  the  pmdiks  <tf  ibe  <«^ 
gele,|^^^.^^|jioif^^^t(5^yice<fj,^^  ^^  v^fff,  ^^ 

mestrc^ 

rulehMaelf; ,  „  .       ^ ^.^ ^ 

of  yqiir:(4ubjwt9jandiD9an%ftllm,  and  spaiie  ynmself  iuid  )tLsilh|»  AiriB^a^ 
tatioa^f  TQQf j^l«r  so p^irf'^     ^    :  '•  :  :  '*       *    :  i      .  >  * ''    h'*    • 

<• '  Arid  IS  this  aS  my  loying.suyects  rMuireof  m^  my  lQ^?.',,^,)fH^y 
in  a  t(Mle  nf  mtfer  iroty.  ^  Bo  they  Wally  sfiht  ihemselvee  to  the  aisy  jboon 
that  ^fetiould  yidlfl  ^-th6'cr(!i^#tt;  ^hibtt  &'tibiriet)y^iLh¥i'gl^  iy'^ffifao^ 
whicbiainBtareUTalaiBfthadB  fBarokMfliag^dowtt'Hyy4«^M;^lM3'ift«^ 
a  distoflP-O  hqi, ji^.iB>iWrlit*leifcpr.«theia.  to<aak-^Tbat  athws  i^ftraT pbft- 

...      ^tS^Winira^ 

gravit^yftddi^ildihgdiAinsirinMnftte'li^i^k^,  •  is  m^  4)fMiMpar 
grace  constitutes  your  nearest  in  blood,  and  the  most  honourable  ffiod  trust- 
worthjij^af^ypux  subjects, iJ^acs,, Earl  of  Myamj,  l(^^  of  Afi  Vsaptm  • 
durii%  the  minority  of  the  young  King.    He  ^Uready  holds  thfe  amnx^toKPt. 
from  tli^  Siftcrtt  Council.^  .    .    .-«  . 

''  I^Xik  Qaei^  g8^  a  sMrfiClf  Bla^iek,  and  dappitig'  het  hkUdS^m,  ^' 
claimM*uSCk>nft^ith&ftmow.ciat.o£  his.qioiytorw^oatar  ait  bfotMf's'b^^ 
Alas  I,jJtl9ftte«i,fftf  M»  K^^uTRftom  JFuanoe  aa  my  s^,  at  Imit  nyi ni6«^ 
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goveiTOrnfftt/IgUBtBedheTWiddalmmeto'Wk^  >.  tr.  •  {,>  nU 

*f  f  I.ntiisljmyToUiciisWer^'imdtoi,'  Baidltf^dRtttdn^y'^  lb>>di«>d^   >^ 
xaaadfOfitifce.^oUBeiL'  •  .     -i  .•.  ,    .i. ,,  .-it  »  i..--     !» 

^. '  The  dfiiaaiid  of  the  ConncUT  said  llie  Qaeen  ;  «  say  radter^life  d«<*  '  - 
mand  of  a»«et  of  robbers,  impatient  to  divide  the  spoil  they  have  eehseAi  ^o^ 
such  a  ^nuiBd>liiid  sent  by  the  mduth  of  a  tr«h6r/whoBe  scalp,  bat  fbrtnv  ' 
womfmisb  jmefty,  shmtld  long^fflnce''ha▼e^at]Dodoll'iWd«;^gil1lea^  M^        ' 

'^/  Ji  tmi^  jnadativ'  saidLotfd J^uthires,  ^inylidinginMde^^^ 
presence  will  not  add  to  your  obduracy  of  Tesolncion.    It  may  becom^  foh.  ■  - 
to  nemiexnber  that  the  dea^  of  the  sunibn,  BiKibi  cost  the  hocei^  <xf  "ISMti^  " 
▼emita-headandkadar.    My  fathear^moope  worthy  than  a  whok^i9t^f$etf  ^ 
aacHinlQ'8yeopliants»-4diisd}aesilev2mdb!ro]beD>faeart^'^^  -    "    ^*)  >*  ' 

''  .The  Q«UBen  clasped  iter  iundaon  hci}  faoe>  ^(ndivestiiM  her  anM  oa  ll» 
table,  stooped  down  ner  hnd  and  ^pt  so  bitterly v-  lltat  •  t&e-  teat»  WeK^e-  iseea    * 
to  find  their  way  in  streams  betivieen  £he-  tvhite  and  slendeir  Qogesn  with     ^ 
which  slie  endeavoured  to  conceal  them.  "    '   •   >  -^  '^       -•■: 

«'<  Mqt  Wds/  Haid  Sir  Roftett  Melville,  ^^  thia  is  «ooi  txhiohv^tt.-^  VMI»  - 
your  lordships' ia7piM>  wa  came  hs$hm^  not.to  revivB  oid^^griafi^ \m»>t»  find'  "^ > 
the  mode  of  avoiding  new  ones.'  -i"'    '''  -^    '  ^       '•  "  " 

'^  $ir  liQbert  Melville/  said  Ruthven,  *  w6  best'  know  fbr^^ltat  ^tupolie' 
we  werp  delegirted  hither,  and  wherefore  you  were  ^somewhat  nnneois^sftlily  ^'  ^ 
aent  tc( atliend  us.'  ■ '■    •  ••    rf-.if-v  utiw   ...i 

'^  ^Navy  by  my  hand,'  aaid  Lard  Lindesay, '  I  know  niov  liiMiii«iw«i«>'""> 
cumbered  wiAh.U^eg^  knight^  uple^heixnuesin-plpusfe  i^.tb^lms^^  ^'<^ 
sugar  wJuch  pothicars  put  into  their  wholesome  but  idtt^  mediostiietitsf,  ta»  '  ^  { 
please!  a.froward  ehild*-«a  needled  labour,  n^ethinks>  iihBtf6  i»^iiav4't&fe  I  :'j> 
meaua  to.make  th«n  swi^ow  the  physic  atherwisei^  J  •      '   t"    -  •    f  f  •  "<;    fit 

''''i^il4y«jWy  JUoncl8>'  saidMelnile^  *  ye:  best  'know*  yottf/aWn  ^jiicM  $Aj<i'  >  >» 
structions.  I  conceive  I  shall  best  obey  mine  in  striving  to  mediate 4>aiiiafitt  '>  >  ^ ' 
hergrafleandyoiju'  .    .        ..,-..■...   ;1    .  <-  ,.u;.i)'.!  j  ,.-./,  -  '* 

latb^  short  absence  of  the  two  o^^^,'  MA^nlli'^ii^'wdfiiji'^^ 
his  feeKn^^*  and  declares  his  deypti6ri/to  thje '^d^e^^^^^ 
GraStiie'bffers  his  soHtarv  sword.;  and  tatq^rliW'  ^ytqij^^^j^f^f^^.,^.',,,) 
ing  that}  ill,  h'u?.  Wnd  tq  Ti^?  or^,qf  ligr  iitb&r'lsi  ^^fld  WnganMrt  lut 
that  in  lih^ti^Ay.a^ scroll  nvas  to  come  to  th^Queeny  (orders  hifit'<  ^*^ 
to  draw  the  weapon ;  the  Queen  adds  her  aulthoi-ij;/,  ^Mfriai^^J^'^ 
the  hldr-uftsheathed  6word,  there  falli  $(.  parchiipeiit  &c?:oll,  ^  j.  „• 
vising'  the  Queeq  tp  $igh  the  deed  pr6pose4  by  th^  x^hfsl  lpm%  ^Mfj 
and  assuring  her  that,  doue  by  eooapulsion,  iti^*not  legjklly  bindi  <>^' 
ing. .  iiThe  lords  ar^  recalled,  and  the  deed  is  subscribed;  '         *  ''  '• 

Iramediat^ly  after  such  a  scene  as  thi^  we  do  strenuously  jrcv.,^  Hi 
test  a^^ni^t  aqoth^r  being  introducec^  ^  C^t^rine  S^ytpjajS.  rf4fc  ' ' 
lery.     Wq  ^o  not  like  pert,  spappish^  witty  youtig  l^es^  atEoyi'j;^v 
time."/-  '. .   •  '  /.   ■    ■   '     '  .  •    /i-'., 

We  have:  not  i^om  fdr  the  dialogue  Vheri  ^Elias  BenSi^i^i/i^!^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  z^dbus  Cilvinist  priest,  whose  ambition  it  is  to  cgnV:ert  ^bp  j.,*!-! 
Queen,  ^nds  an  opportunity  of  an  .  interview.     It  j^y«\'  thtf  ' 
niost  Rvely  idea  of  the  manner  of  Knoid  on  the  samo  mission^,  arfd'"'^  ^^^ 
in  the  same  presence.     We  toist  even  rtfei:  thfe  retidei^ttyklie''-^'' 
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j;  wo^/op  tf}Cji(Wl  lepgrt^,  or  fitfher  Jirej^^ti^,rtgC|)yn|,ufe;iLuiv 
din;  for  the  revels  <w  stage  .pUy. of  ib^Fl;^€U  '^^^i^o^i  t^^  I 
the  cwrious  exhibition  of  a  pardoner^  orhalf-imeqitV^holi^nKmnte.  ' 
bunk,  whoM  wit^ — as  in  the  case  of  tbe-stdnuitatoiT  4^ssence 
'wUdi  Skobvered  female  iVailtj,  by  occasroMng^  si^a^g^--va« 
to  make  the  audience  merry  ^t  each  othef^s  eKp^nse? .  .,!L 

The  escape  of  the  Queen  is  about  to  be  effecl^dsffimtihede- 
«criptiaii,  altboi^h  ccMnmoa  pIace,-*-f(>r  most  esc^iies'ftom  casdes  I 
most  pretty  much  enAot  eaehf  othei^  oVer  agaitar,-74^  «]oiri!!ed,  and 
the  readeFs  state  is  often  that  of  breathless  an^ety.  /'Ope.  inci- , 
dent  isverj  striking.    It  is  where  the  Queen  JS;i*pri1i>8;,oiQiQfDt 

•  ^lelinoasa  lAomsequeoceof  the  Lady  Flemii^'s*  aUtKfio^r  toihe 
masque  at  Holyrood,  on  the  night  of  Damley'fe  mutder.   We  i 
know  toot,  hdwever,  why  it  is  introduced.     Was  it'  n^ant,,to 
exhibit, a< guilty  conscience,  or  merely  a. horrified  ima^iiatioD? 
The  oLd  abbot,  in  the  new  chanEioter  of  JBlinkboolie  tbe  ff^- 
idener^  refusing  the  Queen''s  offered  gold,  for  his  services^  ifithe 
plan  6f  her  efiteape,  and  for  his  trodden  down  fr^it  trees, 'flows, 
and  cblewot'ts,  and  only  craving  that  she  wguld  chw^  feet  re- 
sidency as..£eur  £rom  hiva  as  possible,  is  quite  Diogenic^  to  . . 
/  .a?h«  progress  to  West  Niddnr  €aitle,  with  the  ddicafe'  dtteo 
•tidn  of  Douglas,  who  had  recovered,  for  the  Queett'^s^use^hftif  fa* 

"  rite'palfrey  Rosabelle,  is  in  the  high  tone  of  chivalry /^^||^;|(ilie^> 
cofrdial,  and  half  incautious  appearance,  at  th^;  W4Qdw^  ^.i''^ 
aoUiers  bek>w,  is  a  fine  totich  of  nature^  The  dksifAbg  nwm 
she  holds  16  elegant?  but  the  unseasonable  insolenc^'^^A^^) of 

'«  ydin\^  Seyton  ^t6  Itolatoti  Grseme;,  in  spite  pfthf^(^^tm^ 
et^fi'ejfties  of  .^11?  ifather  a^d  bis  spyqr^gi^ .  Vi^'^Jfii^ii.^'W^^ 
iin.niature4!.  »  ....   -     ..     .......       t.-.  ......1,  -nit  i)il>  ,''J>:' '. 

,ii  Tte  cniiroh*^the  rendefastons  on  Hamilton  Mui^-^the' ^ci- 
!prttfeA  6f  the  battle-ithe  ccynfldelice  of  thie  Qu^ti*^  teifli^w^r^- 
the  battle  itself— the  death  of  I>ougla^--:arid^£feflipr&l)^ 
drennan  Abbey,  are  all  in  the  same,  style  of  powerful,  exciting, 
and  picturesque,  which  imparts  such  a  charm  to  all  the  descnp- 
tions  of  this  writer,     Douglases  death^^  too^  is  a  scene  of  much 

Z  ..  The   fidthfuUx  seal^s  abbot,— cwnetting.^s^'ifie^'^do^  tlw 

.  ^ueenTs.  fortunes,  with 'the  piAervationbf  thfe^:Jath<!>Kc'ASAj-»') 

s. field  or  flight;  ib  evei-  at^  the  Queen's  sifl^,  land  »with'  hfer'WHen  slw 

.,ttes«>lv«a  to  seeL  an  asylum  in  Bn^tod.  *  Knot^iD^,ii't'^^<^0 

reader  of  Scotland's,  or  England's  history  knows,  tb^'trtgedy 

which  that  resolution  produced,  there  is  something  deeply  iuter- 

Mt^jgj^  in  sympatjilzing,  for  the  moment,  wi^)^  .t,heJ^Jpiq)ipaf.P^l"''' 

''  [yu^n  arid  her'. friends,  .whifn  the  eyeft^^jT.^jiiJft^flaffltffVil^^T 

'^yiprM,yeiin  fuiuKf;y's  winb.  /"  ,  /  /:      ,.."*..  ,.',  ^  .,1,1,,  m*.*.' 
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iioU^^becau^  we^atftfbt  add  aiitilhe^  %oM/  '     '      ''    ''^     "^ 
>  • '  >  t^  ffbi^akkssaff  ttxlk  the  Qtieed*i= hioid^  ^rid  blie  It&d  ^lreiid/f^k;ced  lid^  $|>ot 
ODbrtibe  fMigfr«|)ri~'by^i«lai»L  she  .wu  to 'enter  ^iiie  sUff^  vm^-lh^^AWot, 

rusifi'ei  mto  the  water,  and  M^ed  ujKiw  her  .man  tie.     ,  ,         ;•-,!.,  ov 

"^  She  foi'esa^  it  !—stie' foresaw  it !'  he  iexcl^airn^d — '  she  foresaw  your 
'ifligm  iiW'hef  ie^athri  i  afetd;  foreseeing  H,  gave  orders  you  should  he  thus  re- 

,iq^uiti^,^ii4^=rQg^a  cjff  tibw  sWtTnab  Icfrre  tiliiiQ«henlrae!* 


he  contmuH,  'holding  a  stiU  fi|3ner.gra5p(Up/on;her.;cQl^e.;  fpi^lip^ii^all 
*  Wrn' r^els  io.'thy  wiU,  th^^  "  *•  ' 


^   , ^      ^^  save  thee  from  paptivity  or  defith. 

■  •Fitt^'riot'ihe'blll&  and  boWs  whom  thiatf  gkykanhiaS  ii  his  beck— we  will 
« iiniilistMmd  >hittL  by:fbr(».    0/  ifbsr  ih&  ^±iA  of  my  ^ttriike  bt^tha^  9J-^^!R<^d 

.jthe.ftWik, 
f,fpr  ,eyer. 

Mlayidijt'litoti^'hididr  it  y6ur  QUe^tt's  conirt»andi  todoiii^  i6Wie^;*^nd  I 

,,iWiH[  d^pjwtfitl  heitf  ka&t  ard^,  if  flhte  rejeoti-ijldu laid b«>Ij tern  offe*i'»fNo 

.  WT)ff^  i^  it  .if  fw.ft^^J^^s  wiadpffi.  fbreaaiK  l}i^  :§uch  pb^n^j  M  Ibi^  i  nUf ht 

h^pen' amidst  the  turmofls  of  yotp*  unsettled  st^te,^.  and^  jifr^^i;iplMji^Ito 

*\mmlL  fittribspltality'  to  her  rbyal  lister,  deeihed  it*  wise  to  prolubit  tne  en-« 
trance  of  a'.btt)g«tl^fefmyio» her  foll6wer9^itfte  the  BripAi'mii^ei';**^'*;"^    ' 


,  >) j^> '  )Yionibl9ir/iSaid'Queen  Mai^ygentl/  uldoo^nglh^  rtj^ffonittlie Ab- 

.frpjjf  ff;^ff/^^th^t^pisfiexi^\s^  fujl  liberty, Qfi)€}»|)i«^  ip leaving  JuS^  nbiHre; 

and.^questwnless^  the  chpice  wijl  r,emain  free  .t»  V»  in^gpi«^g^tp;|^nflp,jor 


and«questwnless^  the  chpice  wiJl  r,emain  free  .^  ps  in^gpi«^g^tp;|^nflp,j< 
rettirning  TO  oVir  own  dominions,  as  we  shall  determn^e-r-besidefij  U  is  tc 
.ilatg--y6tir>bleisihg,^£2ithek',  and  God  speed  thee r'      ^' '    ''' '    ••'^«^>"^'»'> 
it.nyf  ^(M«y;ifce  havie  mtfroy  on  thee,  and  i4>eed  ihee<ttlsef'i^l1t<!)!A!lifB^ 
'    rc^t^tinjSfM<^>^^ii^y  ^0^  toll^  ">^  I  look  i«n' thee  ^  the  last^iitoci!'  'ifn 

Om 

_  ild'a 

frigate,  did  the  doubtful,  and  dejected,  and  dismissed  foUi^iW^i'^b^^^he 

,  ,Qf^ni^ifiase.fyMgqx*o^  lhei^Qd$;^.iiiid'3k>hg9iioBgemild^the5F  ^iit&n  the 

l^?5<*jM.<?f  ^W^l^?  %  ,w^?red,^l^off7;r^?e^tedjigfirt5^  H#pt|ft)*Ar*Wth« 

:.i:iJi>/'>  ^ij  i  M'V<.q    iu   /-v*-  •  )'!■  -     -1'  n^  'j'    •":      v..'i'A  ntuT(.*nf> 
«-   .!  )>;i)  'nH   >lii  <W  iT-iiii'  t    ../••.       .'K...--'    i  .■;!'/.•■/-  'mM  M<j  I»rr(3 

Aet.  \l.-^oumaIs  of  two  expeditions  into  the  interior^  Hew 
M I .  ;iS(PH^4,(JF<:^|^,v^twi«?T^a*^  bg^cirdeipqfithe^ BHtiJihiGovMiment 
.,  ^i^^e  ig^r4  A817h18*  By  Jqi^ n  Oamy,  Sui^etcmjGetfA'al 
,.;,.  .jQfltJiQ  .|ferjrHary,ftpdIieute»»4l  of  the  Bo;^^  Nay^i  •  (»tebnd 
;  ,y  JP«rt,©fiti^e  v^rk.tiotieed  in.the.precjeding  Number  ef  th^-!Re- 
ofiu   ,Mp-.  )  :.  :■••:   ■  ;<'..  '..  ........  'V,   '...M  .i'Uii^ 

'   Fb#itt'ldttg'ti6ribdHhe  BrftSlsh  settlements^ bij  the. shorcs'-of 'New 
l^MoMttfad'HWWj  JbbijMed  by  the  fofty^barribr  '6f 'tHe  liiuc  TO 
tain«,  and  it  was  scarcely  believed  pbs^tile  to  pass^  oveVflus  for- 
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ttOMAiMs  p^neiTSLtea  across  this  mounlaiaou^  ri^uijTte 
WM  fiiUowed  hy  a  party  sehj  tender  die  praqrn^  tJ^^enior 
fertheftrtfa^  proteca^on  of  inland  disoiv^iate^  «n^  {^^^ 

daWtt  <be  -^wiefiWfcrn  decR'Wty  of  thfe'  Bltie  lJtQU^i^^Wi»te  ^  li*^ 
«*.    'D^^elto^gerfv^/fchbklbythe'jun^ii^^ 
they  gave  the  name  of  Macquarrie  Hvcr,  iFiuchL.thev4^^{fa 
a^wmdfimUe  iwiFf  ifartnigh'  rifeh  ti-acls^  c^.in^^oi^iii^;  ^: 
<iidi »the phig*«ir'^-Jthhprt  tn  An  'enterpmftiD o^Wnu- 

mtjr,  Aat  ih  1616  itn  excelfcit  i-9a(i,  pkssrf^le  tor  i^db^U:^;^^ 
was  oam^leCed  oter  th^^et;  formidable  ttiouptai^si^ ,  -^hi^^f^, 
ytttrabc^Jlre.  w^re  supposed  to  offer  an  insup^abU  ptatack  to 
thecfiUllier  MtoHi^fition'  df  thb  coiiintrv;'  T[*he  e!?cteS  1^^ 
bej»bd;A0«e''mtnidt^ns"bai%  thus  comnlet^lyjaidj^pisp,  4e 
nexl  pmol  sblfce  iiitericrf  geography  of  tW  rcpijaiiiy^  w^M^wh 
c«iitabi(di0Mab0  ted  tenmnadon  of  the  iijflfef^iit.^effo^ 
hfif^  ««tef»;aiid  tfa^'U]plp(>i^  i^ft  of  Whose  ccjpiotijs'stt^mitrgre 
di^ctoTaDBd  ^cMttg  inlaid 'flfoito  the  Bliz^  Moiini^Vi  #^ 
Weteidid  La6hlaB,  futining  a  weiterfy  cour§e>"  a^0l^tl^,J^p^4 
ri^jimipiiBg/north-w^t,  vrtth  an  abundant  stfeavaipto^jifii^ 
ridTiji-Theifii-st'of  these  rit^enswa^  explored  to  iu  terb^p^ipB^ 
Mvi\<Xdey'm  «817,  irheh  it  wistinha|4)jlyfoutMitW,^^oi^.li^ 
fe«i'iliitd^'ldiiiitlg  k\ohg  coiitue  of  nearly  IpOO  wi^te.fiffif.tri' 
britoigrislrifofiisv  atid  the  doantry  through  whic*  h  A^fJJfWf 
a d^imelto^hiltidi^d^  of  ihiles,  it  \?as  dissipWedk  aoMm 
Ji^tiBi^^mAimxyti^  atid  thit,  for  a  yastW^A^,,ij?t§ripiJ 
wasicMiireiltedf'by  m  o^nerflowlng  waters,  into  a  draaric  amdiipft' 
hal»iaWeaD*sb|br^h^ii  tbe  river  is  in  flood,, iJKS We,. 
Fr<WB'«&0i¥«^i*a^  and  iriif^ourable  coofigu^Spai.^^^ 
teribD«olBmityV^'i*feh  b  a  *^^' fevef;  boufflS yra  ^ 
mouatainfi^  A^W'barfittdt  Jib§>5it>iy  epfist  ^y  drain  £<*.  iteiWPe^ 
flwud  i^Mersli'Th^' rivets  Vhich  flow  dowptK^^ 
of  thelfihfflftiMcrmitaind,  dre  necessarily  stopt  m  ,th)?^^       f  1h» 
th^lreiusliitttis  vaaflt  valley^  ^d  sprea&ng  far  m4  m(^%iq«?^Ae. 
adjmOTtiooairt^yj  whi^re^tJmy'stagtt^te  until  they  ara,,<»SW9f 
by:.the.ab«ft^iprd^Si6f ^apo^tibn.     In  im^jm^Q^^^ 
thattli»iliaa*hlai'dei«iiirt:^d'^^  this  manner;  kS'iVt?/?l*i'» 
foaow«4*he>col*sfe  ^  th^'  Madduferric^i  unfit Afr  tem«JM)fdi» 
lik«r>niaiitt6i*/  itt  a?'V^st^6atoh'c&^^^     wt^re^fV  ,iOf tJ^^ 
expedition 'of  Mr:  Okley,  i^rfe  gave  sopiie  accQuptiii|](i|r.,J^JNia^ 
be^^^hd'jre««^W-pr6pose  to  lay  "before  our  re^de^  j#j^  j^fW^- 
"  'lis  second  journey  into  the  interior.     It  willj^  ^fff^Ujijm^ 
t  ii^e  fiarhative  of  ai^  expedition,  through  ^  ^moft^n^' 
icbunttry^  grealf  part  of  it  a  dead  leveland  one  contimieJ 
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inarsb,  cannot  ooi|taj^  xnvich  variety  <f  cnatertldiJtBieQtf^  ^d^itft 
xftturt'^be^ainitted,  ilideed^  'th^t,  it  ^  rathear.tqofull  lof 'detiMt' 
DvAiel*^'  thet«Mte  s6  lit;tte  to'  enliven  pr^  intercBt.  The  lattlan  idb.vp 
of  th6>  jbMi^  aldng'the  shores  of  FJl^stuigs  riv^pio.  ihe  coast}  Ut 
tbcr  mdk  ititerertitig ;  ancj  the  disco\'*ery  of  this  riv«r,f  iwt|i'  att> 
th**f(Srtite'^ttrttd>-y  oii  its  sBoreSjj^  and  the  port  at  ite  .riioutlH^' 
nxa{f  b^'tib<!]ik'^klSoactbf^6]r the  first  1^  the  future  c6k>^> 

Hfei^dttiW-tM<^batiti"y.'-'  -7.  ^'.:..     .  •/     ^      •  •'    '^'''  ""^^ 
nMk'0*ley,''iiccdmpaniea*b^  p^^  HarrU^;  a»d/a  suitable vyg^^ 

tisitffe  o^'tfttieild^nts  and  horses  for  th.^  p^rpo^  -of  cajrrying  flbr*i* 
wftrd<«h<s!  btt^^e  aod  |)tbvision8,  etet  folrwaxd  from  fi^t&urst;  the  ^ 
piKM^odddstiitebf  a  town  on  the  Jtafqjiafrjeiriveii  Twitjia view^' 
of' flirthw'^ploling  the  coura^  ^nd  tef.Hi^ti^  .of/d»Jattmr 
sfcr^atfi^  ^fhfey  traveled  in'  a  direction  abput  nor^bt^asi  for  about ' 
a^iUdlb^ti)  fitiditig  the 'river  ideep  and  n^vigt^Je^  .ai}d:iriiidif^^ 
ged^raHyitbi^gh  a  ikt  country,  rich  and  fe];tib,,f^1&  tom^  ^^^"- 
ce^itfhs; ^abd ^'^outiding  in  ga^ie.     Several  irepidii ($^cii!ln:ed  iti  ^ 
aiM^tlif^sm,'  but  they  were  not  such/^s  Ui^os^^|^t)^9)maNig^ 
tiotH  btfirig  ill  pdss^d  with  littk  danger;  tji^ river  wd$  ^emly^* 
fttiraf'^  td'eS  fe^t  deep ;  in  some  pla^e^it  was  SiQOieet  biKiadi^' 
inMh^'^t  above  6U.     Tlie  travellers  QCcasio9aIivLaarpri6e4^'^ 
8ofii*Jkrf^tti6^ltlhkbiCatrt^,  who,  on  eveuryjOc^asjsDn^of  inisiliMturei''5 
di^^plicy di  ite  g^r^test  alarm.    'A,s  they,  ^d^^QJ^^c^  M  ^  'noilUrbali^^ 
dix^^ih^^tb^'coaiitt'v  exhibited  an  extended  flat,  wdiltli^  bantof 
ot»tfie^:rt»rc4*  Wttndie  lower,  until  thq  wa^tprs  were  oiiaifc^el  ^vrfdud 
tb(tt*/kAtt''(6ftf'the  l^astris^,  oyerJflowed  i^tp  t^eax]jia^tit  coriiihti^^^  c. 
Tfa^lbMl^  ¥h^  ^d^anced,  '^hey  fo^nd  t\>J^  ,<;^(HXntjr}f.iAuniiated>i: 
bytSl'^Wa^^s  t6  i^.  greater  extent^  tix^9^.  h^ngi  QjOntiodiiate  tb« '^ 
pkitli^tl^'^  iin^rMtiide  of  small  stream^)  wjbi^  h^d  tibiar  >bU^fa  ^l 
iui't&tftirisi^'^f^th^'riv^r  above  its  usual  Icve^.    The^.maia^eam|'( 
he^'^H  i^^^^^tahdihg  of  thes^  def^dcat^on^i  continued  undu^' 
inljilshcftJr-'riAd^'Mt:  Oxley,  with  a  vijeiy.cf  p|UJ?8uii>giit  toiite^^ 
iniliafCfdili,''Uetl^nlltied  t6  ta(ce  tb^ii^  li^rgi^k  ^paX^  jand^  rwatli  foutf ^^^ 
v(^ili(tMii^'t6'|)r»^e^t(  ddwh  the  rivei:  ^o  Ipng.as  j^oomixMitiddflb^io 
vigttlite/J^ffc^hte^ii'Hi6'56iirhe^  on  t)[ij5'^d  July,  and)  n^act  d$(ytli 
he^«te3^^s<iW^?^     ttt' fira  the  riVet  elud&g.  hfeJai^thep  puratrit^->t^ 
asHt?  dpifdifi^onf  i^c^  pditit  from  north-west  to  noi^^h'!e^st^>tenong//^ 
thbfb<^ri;#yM5^  by  Vhich  they  were^  synrQUndedii^Jthfeugh  It'^J 
atitt^  rib^  ^h'  tW^am  rapicHty  as  Wroi;<^|  ftll  faijtber  pc^ve^^  >i 
TOithii^  dii^f iollf  liow  becafnie  impracticable^,  and  Mi|.  QxJsy  was^lil 
coinp^lfeb  i&^retfitn.' '  He  is  of  opinion  that  theriv^iat  lost  ataiat}>^^ 
inkftd4efe*i^r*lakfei,'  it^  \^ters  beipg  sj)read  pye^^  i^n  imtneasbiflaU'^d 
anftitfthis  ^nii^  )ei^a|]k)i;ated.       .',         \./  .  .m...;  ••'•>■•*■"  ""i^** 
iti:^^g!^^it  kad'  im|)Facticable  to  prosccuta<the'i(ex]Mit&»i|i'> 
airtift¥tft^^%^^i^  ait^tion/kr,,Pxky" resolved  itoiii&patAli-i' 
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expiomsthe  Country,  usi  it  wa^  hi^  inteil/tioti^^  tiftetti»Wy 
eutward  towards  the  coast.  Mr.  Birtrhs  neturned' dflet^W  jottf- 
nejr  of  ten  days,  having  discovered  a  liarge  ritw^trifetttilry'tb'tb 
Macquarrie,  and  runoilig  K.  tV.  which  he  daUed'Oai^feie^ettgh 
river.  The  information  brought!  by  Mr.  EvABS'deft^taSflfed'*. 
Oxley  to  proceed  eastward.  He  sSt  out  dn'lJie^O^'Myvcver 
a  level  country,  intersected  with  marshes,  <iver*iitrbidl'tl!^h6fses 
travelled  with  gi«aC  difficulty^  Md  nbt  lii^liW'telj^^iitt^ 
They  cbntinued  travelling  over  thi*  daowittoUs'^^ufadilaiftfenrfe 
of  7,  or  almost^  10  mile^  per  day,^iti«e^ru]^t^>'kkmlrt^  ^ 
extensive  bogSy  and  drv  l»u«lieB?  4rf  thef^«tte!r;^H?i«y^  riietriwA 
sofne  dry.  bogs  yrhidh  \/er&  pecuilatiy  <dahgeicdi«s^  ^"llify^%adaV 
the  af>p&arabcfc  of  firm  groikhd.  Oil  dM  trf  theB^;-^^^pt^'^ 
eotei^.befbre  lAeV  W^r^Wisire,  ^hd  itrWad  att\^^hyitikitttij(Xi^- 
ting  away  the  toads  lEind  hiamess  from  the  hdrsi^,^fbai^tiri^^re 
enabled  td  e&ct  a  harity  -retreat.  /  By  th^  JoiM'  ^*6f ttetis  ^  ^ 
whole  party,  the  horses  were  at  length  dragg<^  ^i^tit^i  Wi^'sudi 
an  exhfeusled 'state,  fjtdm  the  struggles  they  had 'jtrtule^thgt'lkv 
wtlfie  uttabjeto  proceed  further.  About  iJ^e2S^-J[ii^^\!^^]9i- 
ijivqS'lq^  th^  Wiks  of  Cas.tlereagh  fiyer,  wlucJb  ih^y^^P^* 
mwn  swioUen.  by  the  rains,  that  th^  w^re  compel'led^to  wiutiio- 
HU  theflood  subsided.  The^  were'ov'ertakefli^*hdwfe'**i^'^b^^ 
lilfee  if  ihdh,  Und  weire  forced  to  retfeMt  from'  t|ie  ^^'iii$%'^^'^ 
high  J[)^ks,pr^e. river,  where  ihey^ wer.e  jift^ia  xoo^topenloitf 
^):^^tAP^>  being,  aurroundied  by  the  rising  flodidviirlliit^pejQf^ 
teikt!i  they  diteoveife^  in  the  molding,  ;ft  Ibijge  - '^ii^nHM^ 
cdlldd  up'atnohg  the  fliipr  bags.  .  '  V"i,Mxr  i  rr!/; 
^y jqasilereagji  rivej^^^  wTios^'bapi^ft  dj,^y^W^>.WW8^^ 
u^^yyje^  ftt  its  Jwrrovest  part,. 180  yardai.  iLwi^'Mwaitingtii^ 
xat^  of  from  five'to  inx  miles  ah  hour^  and  f^r^aMt^^nIfo^t^^' 
sf  grslnd  appearanee.   *  tt  runs  in  th^  same  &\,tepii!dfi''B^,ft^^} 

36irie,  to  y^hich  it  ^eerns  littleinferipr  iniinfigj;i4w4^>nWJ^^.^ 
ijqr,.^  i;rihAitary  qi that  riYer^..or is  lost* i^jt^ieodneafi^  iaiii.«»* 
habitable  marsli,  of  wfaichidie^tntetfiofnscikiM  to'iedSMeM/^^i^It^^ 
ndt  umlt  the  at  Aagrist  that  'Mr.'  Oxlej/^^JptV'tajA^ 
cro^s  tiie  river,  when  they  ,foui?fl  the  (SfOi^fjAr^jf 


riVer,  loaded  wjtt),  baggage,  wIiicIJl  W9.3  ei)i^r™,PB!ff^V^^  Wt^^' 
di^hiaged,'  and  the  only  thermopieter  tbi^y.K^  Y^j^  . 

rfitti  travelled  up  to  their  knees  in^^ater  ^n^  mp.^^ap^  ijPy'*^'?^* 
w^e'Oontinually.siriking  iiito  j;he  precJl^jip^?.  jg^bijf^  ,^Pji 
c6vi^^ed'Witii  shatlbw  water,  w^sfoun4f[, gl*^ft^  j^?^!^^?!^?  ^ 
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aftt^.hdg.  .  J]!r,y..brwghwQO<lj  or  forest^:  w*s  sfr«ure  fommnnetipfi 
bQg&,,ai>fi  ^)arshes,,  qx  q\iickm\ds.,  Ostriches  artd  KangarOofl>weiie, 
fo^pdji^tgyp^'t abjuqdance  in  tkd^  couatiy*  alsoia.gret^t.  diversity' 
of  l>ir4Ai^*P^i<»r  ^hem  wUl*  delightfill  notes,  A  K^garoq  -w^^l 
k\lj|pdt^ft^;  d^jr>  weighing  fvov^  ISO  tp.  180  pounds  ;rtese.aiu*. 
ipal?  liyj^jp  flocks,  and  Mr.  OxUj  meuikions  that  h^jhas  seen* 
h^I^^^04^  of  ^jp  .together, 

:T^^gr^t,ol>jeq<:pf  M?.  QirfeyvWfts,  to  reach  a  rdnge  i>£,  hills>- 
n^lDedi  ApbuthnQtls  Bang^^,  w^  pf  lhe:.most  westerly  ridges  of 
tj>f  B}5^.iMQ\Jn^np,,  .wbiph  w^8«ti^  dietwit  about  nine  or.  ten 
mUefi  ;,  i^t^  e}ev^te4. points  of  a  dark,  h^r^xii  and gloonly, appear- > 
anc^,,  j|tr*4.,extreniely  lofty,  and  tb«.  iwJc  ^,  $>  ,dark^ej?,  ap*» 
p^Q^chipg|  tp.  l?lack^.  JiouHt  KKmoutH  .w?i^ .  8<?pft  •at  the  j  diptjano* 
of  ft)iv?;9r  fiyP  wUeS;;  a«d,  oa  the  8th  Avgu^W^Mr*  O^k^SGtbS' 
tp  ^i^c^i^d  th.^isnn^nit,  .I*,ropa  this  fitatipn  ib^^haW  at^  ^xtaisivei 
yjf^Qf ,  tbi?.§urroujQdmg  conatryi.of  yihjoh  he>  give$  the  EoUbwu. 
i^ig,  st^kiwg  dfiscf  iption :  ,  .  '     i    .  .    'i    '  '  ' 

"  i)mcting  qut  new  tp  tiie  west,  M oun^  Hajcris  ^twd  ]V|puntiiForstoi: 
whose  elevabons  do  pot  exceed  fjpm  two  to  three  hun^e^ /eet^  ^yr.^ye  j^is-,. 
tiiictiy  fen  it  'a  distStuce  of  eighly-nine  mile&  'these  tWp  spots  excepted^ 
fh)Ti^'i|lh\Ef'scfath  to'lS^e  Bortdi  it  was  a  vast  lef^el,  teseriibKiig  tH^  Atedh' 
ini  ifxteptr  and  apjpeanuiee.  From  east^  nor^castand  Wi]«2v^  th&  douri-kt 
trjr,  wa^jbr^k^n/^fuad^.MT^gulajr,  lofty  hjlls:  Jftrisjug  i»<^nv  the  !*iidit  Ibft 


Ic^r*  devatpns,   th^ir  summits  crowned  with^pe:JP^,dicul^^,.^0€j^^,_^^j 
cv^ry^^Vftriety  of  'shape  and  form    that  the' wiMest  .ira^ina^ipn. 


IfeUttii '  »To  'Ifaii^  grattd  ahd  picttiicsque  scen^y;;  Mount'  lli^cteth  Jire-^ 
sent^  kjpeipendlcular  firoAt  of  at  least  oAei  tlkoiBsand  fjeefc  high/'^e^Ur 
d^^l^pt  b^m?,^pire  gr^Uftl  tp  its  ba^ein  ^lue  valley  Veneathjit*  tdtal  fefe^i 
Vation  hemg  little  less  than  three  thousand  feet,  .T<)>  the  poyth^jqast,  pon|m^^r/ 
cing  at  N.  33.  E.,  and  extending  to  N.  5X.  E..'a  lofty  and'  mfcniAccnt 
i4hg*»'6f^faU^'S^is  "^W  liftJft'g  dieir  hlvte  hfeads^W)OVe  Ae'hbi'iipn.  'lliis 
r»4gd/W]ii0i(hMUiured  with  the  n^Utte  of  the  £a)*l  of  Hard^v^ickb^  ^na  Was  di^' 
t^miipn/ftiflQf^iflft^  frjopH/pn^  hundtedta on?,  hundred  and  twenty  koilesji 
ils.h)gl>(^t  situations  were  n^med  respectively^  Mount  jApsleyapcJ,  Mount 
Snirlev..  The  cpiintir  between  Mount  Exmouth  and  tlua  bounding  range, 
t>^a!s  hrot^intirt'hi^gM'WUs,  and  apparently  deeiivalk  and  spvei-al  mi;^* 
Hdtiitin^iof  hiU&'akoapp^n^eit  Th^high'hinds>  ^itithe  eaM  stnd  itoiith^' 
«9^  grfdui^ilyifyi^Qn^  tQ  |;be^nca:iih*9W^t>;l9heb:^y  weieloM'iD  thei  ixb^\ 

Wn^SlJfXf^l'  B¥9^  l^^WV^  *h^^  <«j*)itttryi3  Urn 

gulf  in  jiynichpoth  water  and  mountain  seem  to  be  as  nothing,".  P.  2^1*^6)},  ^ 

*'Cr(i6sirig'Arbili'tlul6t*s  Rangie,  the  party  end^ayourea  to  np^k/s 

.t'^iL  ..iiLjfi^.uu..ij  ix.^t..  L — .  ^-T^the  most  direct  route  possible/ 

ind  their  weary  way  throiigh 
ep  inarshes,  lentil  they  at  length  found  thenj- 
sel^i^k^cbmpTejfi^ly  henitned  in  on  every  side.      While  endeavoijrt^ 
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ratoitig  '4?^i?rt§.  f  thu9ugl 
It^-  till  ;ivf«lM8,  jU>i  ^.bftai 

greet fittlhooa, , ,  On , tl>^ 

tiiflMKti'bef».WPi)d€^U[^  /  li*!^  ^gS 
t»Dkl|||l%4M0tI}fihMl  iP^h*  ^(^^Yf 

l^fl^bwitded;  by^  lofty  fpmit  Jt^^lfe,  i 
by il^ttunfi^tqf  biH^.iT&fWgb irtifi 

luxuriant  countiy  man  it  watrfs ;  nortH  and  »^5^  .^  r  j^^MiliM Jftr^W 
but  it  is  certainly  no^  less  than  sixty  miles,  '^"^^^^^^S^^^m 
fe/o^  a  i^elirfviW^^ 
i^'iiot  ahogettoe?leyei,  Wit^^^^ 


ices  to  ine  inaoBMums  bciuct,  mow  .».«.  .jj~™..'^.-—       fcjjiair 

is ^^ivei-  reddved-th^  app^ldtioti'of 'PeeW  ^"TiftSf 


.;.i^)iU: 

«hret^.'wJnch.mn!a,beBUtli^l,6trwP^  Frnch,  i«%.,     a^. 
VWI'i^  *»M(*"thfey  aUied  eockbusH's  Biven  '"■'Iwf'**^ 
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•  VaRy/ The  M^Hdly  scenery  was  thinly  c|dt!wd'witkwoo4;  TIW 
<:  ebilhfiued  travelling  over  alternate  mges  d^great^^v#llMyMl 
;  V^fleys  brbportloii^y  deiep.    Tbb  hills  were  dothed  'Witfi  jMM 

to  thcji"  gummits^  and  the  soil  appeared  to  be  mMoMyrnVbli 
t  fl;rWtertYeftiHtjr/  To  th^  nortfi  itid  soiith  there  Wrirf'afiiiwib» 
i.  5f*8iejiyalfeys,  wateried  by  maH  strtami^  all  of  ^itOl'falf  kib 
.  Cockmifh's  Riydr.  On  th(  ^th  September  ttiey  begtfn  lb  tvtiki 
.  oh  W  hJri^efn  aM  mountaii^ous  coixntty:  add  tb6ir<pvogi)Mi  'mm 
.i'itiirflffed'by'the  aifficirity'^^e  driuiidl''  TTfceii'  ««tJ  cW 
J^V(<i'riow"to're«5h  tfie'hfeight  ^t-land  i^hteb  divicfed^thft  etst^ 

dm  kadVestciixi  Waters';  and,  gaiiiin]^  (one  of' the  hij^st  httti^ 
:  ihk^  luiS  a  proqj'ect  bf  the  cdixntrywt  a  ^greal  Vayfprwflrii. 

'Xb^y  continuqd  their  joUtn^V^east^atid'tdWflMte  tte '«(>a%<  dvev 
^  ajj^uttecjuar  country,  b6t  fertile,  and  well'^tftenftd^^aad'aboilii* 
;,  \ii^\n  game/ On  the  Ifjh  Septeml)er ihey^^^^p'iiapbfc^  dee^' 

cKe^  or  glen,  which  they  had  seen '  the  ^yb^foiOi^'UThistr^ 
\t&cnddtis' ravine,  which  ran  nearly  soulli  and'Qor^i  Mtottded 

at  the  bottpm  from  IQO  to  200  feet;  VbU^t  tbe  dUtttnd^  liet^lNimi 
^  lifi^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  P^^  to  three  mileft.  'In  perpen<ik«dft(f  do^h» 
.  m.  ^itfey  suppoi^^s  it  to  exeeed  8000  feet.  Fki&ti|^itii«{KlMlilo 
;t6  crbiis  tm$  dj^p  declivity,  tliey  kepi  along  the  nitf^^iddapb^ 
^  lin^^d  with  the  wild  and  varied  magnific^^iiee  dP  wi'iheaim 
,  wlii^H  lay  b^fbre  pi^m.  While  they  were  eiidea^ita«^t9/4Qd 
^iiyassage'icrods^' retradiig  their  step^  «nd  traMiibg  ckleftjlt 
.  ^^$S^it^  along  tlie  course  cif  A^  mer,  which  'mUnd  it»%«tlM 
r  Moii  ^itr,^^Hey'met  with  a  inost  magiiifieeM  «mier^M/^W 

r|vef^JJlJip[re  pr/sc&^^^  over  a  bel*^liidiealar'Mirii,iatileaiM 
1 150  fb^  ii;[  heigh):  tit  kn  uAUfokeh  dhieet,  Md  fattiiij}  mt0>iliint 

ffefertblr,  abbiit  ptie^ttrird  diywti  tire  wh^Je  dfeditlty,  i]|jiv{ii|^vii| 
'  v^itf  attempted  to  pasit  across,'  they  stiU  prooeeded  akoig'tli&^^Mg^ 
J  At^the'j^len.  T^-JiJch  ntey  fonnd  th^  rit«r  piitered  ii)  kfiai' of  great 
!  h&ht i  ajfeve,  ihe  (totAitry  was  cl^ftr  wd  opwi,  ao  thattbc^ 
'  could  have  np  difficulty  in  pai^nj^  eastward.    Mr.  (Jj^lcy-^oftei 

ttiq  IrpJIpwing  description  of  tbJs  magni&ent  <Wl  of  -the  nver 

when  it 'enters  the  glen.;V  .    /.':       ./  *     • .  «       -^    !j        1 

i  <^^  Aftar  tratelliing  five  or  eix  n»W%  we  «niyed  at  th^t  part  of  tWnvcr  at 

I  athidij.a£lkar  plUMing  Ihrough  a  beiauliful  and  Uvel^  tbou^  ejeyatod  cbutii 

t«|r>fitj9grii'Moeft¥Sdintetb«gIe«i.    We  had  aeeo  many  fine  and  laagpifiy 

«iaAfjdli^:eachaf  iiiriliichTbttdiemted  in  no.  small  aegrce. 

but  ;ik^fi  nreseaftene  so  iet  sarpaeMid  ^s^jthui^  which  wq  had  J|)rcviou^Y 

rceiyeq  even  to  \>^  pQs^ble.that  we  weke  ,i6st,in  astonisKmerit  at  die  «^ 
this  wonderful  natural  sublimity,  which,  perhaps  is  scarcely'to  W  ex- 
ceeiled  in  any  part  of  the  eastern  world.  The  tirer,  after  paaemg  <tlMO^ 
tt^^piMk^ently  ^tle  rndngand  feieciQunii^/ift'heredlfiiled&HMlwalQtOMv^ 
tbewlitle  vmmk  of  Wfaidii& about  seveoly.yaida*  At  th|B,^l^,  fi/iq  eQ\^^ 
trx^m/f^^  in  twainv  wkd  divided  to  jita  y^.fiwn^f ^i^i^  ^  ^^^  ^f 

VOL.  IV.  NO.  VI.   '■  9%  ^     ^  '  ^'^^niTtiV'A 
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724^    Oxie/s  Second  Expedition  in  New  SctUli  XPMu^  Die. 
rocb|«.tVQ  ixr  Uuree  fMt  hig^  than  ihe  level  od eitih^  si)le>  dmjp^die  wri- 


ter in  two,  wHicli,  famng  over  a  perpendicular  roc^>  two  Imndreft  and  thirtf 
fiv^  ]fbet  fn  height^  fe^froA  ftas  grand  cascade.  At  a  distanee  of  idscehaiiAred 
y«)dB^'  ml;  m  eftewtiticA  of  aa  mm.y  feet»  we  wem  wetted  inVkf^mKi, 
wbkh'arose  libe  small  nun  from  llbe>bottom ;  the  noise  waa  jdcafpn^ ;  and 
if  ^mer  had  ba^  fidL  so  aa  to  opver  its  entire  hed^  it  wofolcl  have  \)een 
perhaps  more  awfully  grand,  hut  certainly  not  so  heaiio^il:  \  Afte^  wind* 
ing  tGrough  the  deft  rocka  ahout  four  hundred  yard^/k  iiga&a  fiOk  Id  od£ 
dngta sheet  upwaida  of  one  hundred  feet,  8ttdoetitintLea&^.«Viec6asifi)of 
snmb'MstfiMMlaqfttMtflrof  ainilelower,  wh^etbe  diffii  ai?^ of  a  per- 
ptgidintlar  ticket,  on. each  aide  e^^qeeding  one  thqvaand  twoc  hiindrecl  feet, 
the  F^dth  at  the  edges  ahout  two  hundred  yards.  From  tttenbe^t'desceiuili 
aa  before  described,  nntH  aH  sxdit  of  it  is  lost,  from  tiie  viist^i^dtionoFlbe 
rocW  hills  which  it  dividea  and  Tuna  tknao^.* 

The 'Weather  farsone  4ime  past  had  beeacpld  and,teoipeft- 
twMis^  die  thennometer  in  Ihe  mmming '  not,  being  rimore  than  5 
or  6  degrees  dbove  the  imzing  point    From  this  remarkable 
colBnesB  in  'the  latitude  of  SI  degreea»  Mi!.  Oxiey.  isii^  "die 
great  devaiiom  df  the  ground^  which  be  affirms  c^n&oti  be  lesi 
thdn  tetiire^h  H  ftnd  5000  feet  abore  the  level  of  tl^  sea. '  The 
party* '  continQed  travellmg  in.  a  difficult  and  ru^ed  countrji 
with'taiiiy  And' tempeatuous  weather,  and  exposed  to  aUttbe  de< 
lAy  oM'  donget  attendant  on  audi  a  journey,    At  length,  oti  the 
9idi  September,  Mr.  Oxley  and  Mr.  £vai)$  having  laapended  m 
otf  the^nioviitaim  ih  their  route,  bad  ^  distinct  view  of  tbe.oc^ 
and  coutd  A%o  discern  the  waving  of  the  coa^t  liQe,;  .though  it 
WitB  'nearly  at  the  distance  of  .50  miles.    From.t])is  ^fitvoufa^ 
Me  porfftion  they  could  distinguish  a  small  alsraan^*  taking  id 
dinMe  to  the  se».     This  elevated  land  thev  estimatetJ  te  be  i^ 
iW«en»  9  end '7000  feet  above  the  level  df  tne  ooenn.    Jri  Ascendp 
ing^'iii^  desdending  these  haghts,  the  greatest  b^rdsbifisADd 
datlgers  wfere  encounteied,  chiefly  by.  the  horseflk  ;  T^pet^^,^^ 
koweter^  ill-  happily  surmounted  by  this  skUi  wd 'Steadineis  of 
Ae  meii,  and  the  whole  party  descended  die  pw>jui3itaip>  whicb 
te^indted  in  a  navrow  vaUey,  watered  br  the  mMifti^'^ 
by  Mr.  Oxley  from  the  summit  of  the  ridge  wludi  they  had  just 
passed'.     Here  they  hdtedon  a  qpot  which  afforded,  esweaen^ 
gNkS6  fer  the  horses.    Tlrare  was  also  abundance  of , kangaroos. 
Ofhey  eonUnued  travelling  along  the  river,  whic^.  the^  n«B«« 
Hatftlng's  imr,and  which  they  found  skirted  .pneatdi  ade^A 
ftits  or  rich  huid,  covered  occasionally  with  j|)Lcelle9t.tiipb^» 
As  'diey^  ptolaeeded  dowiL  theriver^  the  ^sle  conttuuied  gnduaU; 
dpen,  and  the  Hastings  was  materially  enlarged  by  the  accesswi 
tf  a  consideraUe  stream,  running  through  a  fine  and  9^^ 
tl^y,  after  which  it  began  to  form  long  and  wide  reacbfl^  ^ 
lb  assise aii  the  appearance  at*  an  important  stream.  .0^  ^ 
«Hi  t)ct^ber,  Mr.  Oxley  and  his  party  reached  ther  a?s-*oi« 
about  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hastings,  which  thej  &^ 
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tt^y^Uiqg  2^9  mQe«  in  a  4^ectf  Up^  ^Vom  %\iQ  Msicqfmnt  py^*( 
'Brom  Ibe  squp^ei  of  the  Hiistiagfi  Xo^  tW  QOH^t,  iK>t  Includuig  ifie, 
viodmgs  of  the  slreum,  is  |lbo^t  IgO  miles.  The  valiejr  tbix)Mgb^ 
w^hiiib  th^  itver  tak^  jits  course,  i$  rich  and  fertile,,  being  alter^. 
nj^tplytt^^k  bruus^  aadi^IearfcEreati  then?  ^^  also' n«ai^y  fl^tpj 
of  meadov  land  CQyei?«d,  w|tb  lui^wiant  grfw-  Twq  (»;asuiler^ 
able<fiT«i9»  pa«ed  Forbes  a^dKing^  Eiyens  powr  their  streama 
info  the  main  chain9^1»  besidei  Quineroqs  other  sronUer  streamip. 
conuog  in  Jrpm,  the  diSeiient  lateri^l  valleys  whi<;h  div^sify  thia 
b«wui^l  tipact  of  PQHiiliiy «  la  th«  adjwiing  woods,  tbe  red  ^^ 
tree  was  frequently  found  Itme^g  the  othar  twol^r^ .  «^d  vinei^ 
irem  fleen  of  m  enormoua  me^  >  Crawe  waf  abundant  tbraugbi% 
out^  aind  tm  the  wfaole>  there  cfMiaot  be  a  moie  oouyenieat  qr  d^ 
Ughtftd  t^on,  or  one  iiK««  fa?ourfible  &r  0olfi«i|«tion. 

Mr*  O^ey  and  his.  pwrty  fipent  mora  time  in  examining  tb^ 
p9H,  wkioh  they  named  Maoquarrie  Port'  It  is  situated  ini 
Lon,  IS^  $»  6r  E.  Lat.  91'  85'  Ifr'  S.  about  160.  miles  N. 
(rf*  the  British  settlements  at  Von  Jackson,  it  is  a  baDtharbouir^ 
on  whiefay  at  the  ebb  or  spring  tides,  there  i&mne  feet,  water.;. 
^  and  the  tide  rises  from  three  to  four  feet-  In  a.  strong  gale  ^ 
I  norihheast  and  9outii-eaBt  windi,  the  ^ater  breaks  allaorosai  but 
aa  the  iieind  is  &ir  for  entering^  no  danger  ne^^  be  sf^d^j^M^ 
to  vMel9  Whose  draft  of  water  does  not  exceed  d  or  10  feet 

On-  Uia  itkh  October,  Mr.  Qxley  cpmmencedhis  jouf ney^aloog. 
the  coaal  fof  Sy&ey.  He  experienced  oonsiden^bje  interrupv 
lion  from  the-  salt-water  Iake0  which  «very  wjmse  interAeete4 
the  tj^tW'  These  difficulties^  however,  bettig  al)  Qvertame» 
he  disftitdnledi  on  the  £lh  Novi^asber,  a  par^y  under  tha<i^r€N¥^ 
tiim  a£  Mt.  Evans,  for  the  BntiehnetUement  ^t^  NeweiH»tW 
whieh  hefiret  i^aadied  the  same  evening,  ap4  if  (ivna^  b^ngw^ 
with  them  a  iarg^-boat  loaded  with  every  necess^uy  thajti^ep 
likely  to  |«ove  aceeptable^to  tiaveilers  in  Ineiv  f  abw^ted  ^w^ 
tacwn.  '  ■  ^   •      *  •     .  . ' 

S>rw  these  two  expeditions  of  Mr.  Oxley,  condnctedl  wmi 
no  ordinary  obstacles,  with  much  persevering  fortitMde  and  piv- 
tienee,  it  is  aj^parent  that  the  0wntry  of  New  Holland  beyond 
tbe  Blue  Mountains,  is  unfavoureUe  for  colonization.  The  iiv 
ierior,  appears  indeed,  to  be  a  veat  valley  or  aby^>  in  which  9f)e 
angulphed  ail  the  fine  streams  poured  fpom  the  higher  grouncjf. 
Having  no  outlet,  they  are  not  only  in  a  g^eat  mea^nre  usf- 
^^&  to  the  country  through  wbidi  they  flow,  bnt  they  destroy 
k^  they  render  it  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  man>  cfrnvf^rf* 
ing  it  into  a  vast  and  inhospitable  m^sh>  which  mu^%  ^  evfr 
defy  all  the  effiwts  of  human  industry  and  akill:    j^yeii^tlie 
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land  which  lie  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  Hacqua- 
'denV  no  afe^ee'yf  fedHt^  ^mMii. 

oa  for  seriflin'^'  dff  tiiAt  'htttpliJin'prdSiii£  \tM\^ 
tf  by  'a  tedfons  laiiH  'terAikgte  dfet6*'  iMtiMlftiun. 
t^kacKes  «din^df  tli^'hi^^t^ltert'oP^'fl^^ffiwte. 
tii'd  thus  it  khAst  bik^  itfe  Iriy  to  thc^'^an^iii  ftp 
and  exbensii'^^ton^'i '  ifi^dttip<AL  (m  mq^§\'ntii 
e  t!han  ?  oi-  4)00"riiilfe8  fibilHflle  d&ii*^  ^^W&i^ 
Mght  ^be  >«'  t«4tH  le^5^'«)stf^ii^^^^  f&  tfc 
most  distant  pSrtft  6f  thfe  ihtbtf 6i^:     :Bdt^i^^tii]^ttF^ptet  to 
its  navigable  communications^  forms  a  perfect  contrast  to  the 
country  we  are  now  describmg,  an?  in  this  respect  presents  pe- 
culiar facilities  for^lonization,  all  its  ^reat  rivers  nltiniatelj 
^I^^^tlif)^'4k^>th6  '^<M^ani^^  fft  thi6  ^Alltatie^^^V^astdHi/sfit^ 
^ey^fi«^^the<d«l'y  a<iaMet^>of  idfftHiot/BtrMii/s,>tand  td'the 
westward,  the  Mississippi,  is  the  cdmtydtv<Irkinibf  tUU/Vait  Val- 
ley which  lies  between  ttie  Allegany  Mountains  on  the  east,  ai|d 
'^  AcfldtyT'^ifoiititain^  dmrdiewidst:   ilxKiiBianafor'deiirikilU- 
-dD^«Al«»l  Aotn  (he^seal^  b  a  flat  <aod  ;6vcrfiowfed x^tiy]»  tk 
^itildtl|ion'ofrehe^Mismri|ypi  and  iti^ltnibutary/istifeaniBcBprcai 
jfigi'if^itf  arid^  Widk  '   But  bynwani^tof  the  ivaGfr^icnihuikDBnt. 
T^i^'faastbefoi'consitrueted  joo:  IB&  milesi  alongMttBJibknk^  its 
^fW^ng'^ktst^'^taa&sed  wttbin  thtir  channdt^  aee<  fc^poediinti) 
'A^A'seay^tand  imfmeUse- tfactis  df  kbd  are^husf  riescued^fiviii tk 
-Wilted  oBat^ibttfcoiiikitoyr'of  di^  iBtt^ttctUFe  oiitliatl^ett^iR^ 
^sid^rii^jg^  tiiidveiis  sid'kbop^ > for  Ihesei  wcAsk^.of i  99ty{t6»«an«t 
^d><0  €t3^ifeie>fhtt(iriQ^aritie^)  of  kmitiircC  .Wifr^i^-MaUciM 
'^list^&^iWtettbefadteiiociof'NeW^H^  pb^t»iu|iibyraDJr(arti- 

^^fetipt^^sBJ  tlieylinu8<)3till  orreffiow^  ^kieing  tt)ifBi(tiiey|(iiaiv&» 
^tfl#t^  Kordi«iil^codkl>posnbly^iMieteeutedi)bgRwi&iQhItUec^ 
\tijf'ti<:Mki>be>€lb«ed  bf<tte^ly^'aItd(to<'OOlfln^^«h2]^;ii^ 
iiff'Wtaa^  a^widex^  and  )more- d^rutitiverrunrndiotimi^ )ilt6e^ 
^litrifare^'astff  this  ill^foted  ^tountoy  Wi^cosdcmi^^iitrf^ 
^VOU^te  sbudtilrelo  Jieipetnal  idefsoUtiooy  lbetn^)a  {icdlileidii^ 
ttM(fsh«;^nMfiii^tly  recrliiWl' wil^  ofdndtston^^od 

^d^^ingAB'lHIplfOv^nitlltjMin  .f'.vt..  ;:-;  lj.//'i.n  [.x^iino«|i' " 
<>^  <W«nidy<tii6nekid^<#Mirob8cireiti^that^4^^ 
'^f^ltidns't^lMii  0)ddy^^£fo!^d$>li  i^^asoDdbAs  abaJbgy  bba'MA 
^  ^ity |%aii^'  kt  teanir  ^ ^uA^h  dohitibni  Jofi/the^^Qtbd  iiftt«^ 
-fi^i^teli^  td  tUMJaamhmAm^  fiS*^  )4igen  iuHeww^jlikWiwolaf 
y^t<£r,  ttitiftihi^  i^h'a^Uiya  ail<  iilflrtesi0gi*Bli:€^m^ifat^>ti»'i^ 
terior  of  this  vast  country,  and  when  they  nareimmcfid  tpa'Aea^^' 
^m$nkttotli<they  i^re  f<!Mtid  ^Ito  ^ndrin  'a  ^m^rsb^*  'whgm  dwitMare)^' 
^d  My  a«-'thlrsftyffeoilj'ortttre<l<^arw0doff  b)^  ^vapilwrtioft;''N* 
^^i^farb«teinJjr  rfV'the^fltdk^tfcriowii  of  )dhe»N^i^r  itiWs^BOtf 
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M  r   til   I  J  •'?(!(  .  i-)'j-.<,  [   J-  «-(*■' '  il 

-In  )"  )'!(  ,    ;•■  111'.  »• 

'I  By  J0BN.-Wil&TJRiH>Boi.lD0R|j^l  AfcOr.  IU)»^Q|(i£^^g^na^Ml^ 

;r/Oe.-18i9i  'iBpre715y490|O«::  -;/  i  >i  .i,nM-'<-^f f/I  ..fit  Jr.nv/J^oTr 

UlkJ  iPoKdori)  is .  awaie>  that-  h«  caimoft  deceiitiy»  fi^peiih j^efi^ 
tbe  {mbtiey^v&dioiiit  niakbig.ceilkici  expki»tidts^rtoij|clmlgili  fti^^fr^ 
kiiaiqB,rinn)i>hiehit>aBihaitltf]  saj?,  Md^etfaerldfblodlSfirrioip^ 
ifBSindorticonspicaouli.   i  The  p«ribliioitbi&l  of  that/  ^ihor.  swiilrt^n^ 
^  T^nVaBipyTe^^  .under  tfibd  namb  ^  of 'tibeogreateltsjflff living 

•  geBiiisefl^  Ivaa  « ittong^  ^hicdi i  we  ^n^tfs  kQiolig)'th(^iim(^jt(^QjtpP9% 
atadnvUch  itiviU  nob  bc'easijr&i:  tbe/peBpietiaJtorr(tQi!ei»p»it^>oP.  TAl^ 
«btenipt  M  dxj^lailatkii^  waidk  bf '  Mm  tb^)Pf^ 
tseat  >i»alli]^ey  id  qpaite'^unBuecessfiili.    >rbb  ^doeMt  t^te-i^lW^^bii^ 

•  be  hrft  Ufti  Vanipjrre  'v^itb  « lady^»  that  ^fs  i^m  ithetiodrHtTtA  m^bi^ 
€iimiiiiinfiitii|at^  <phraieobg}^-«-it^pbani>to  thaY)e()fi»tt^llolQHlil^ 
faandsrb^  S0bie;  paraon  Jirfao  /setit  »it  ^  td  i  ^ke;  fcdi^iQif^  |ii^9«(^ali$f^ 
as  (to  ItisLiie'iitr  s^  i  dbabtiul  ofinbv  i  hni^'  w^dkAsi^Tivi^lAi^t)^  Yl^^lm 
'IjMrd;AisipBi(\Lbtd>i\^^  fsnukdlsQiiJleljA^i^ 
in  'i^nflicatingiiJbfito^injsdil'  TUese KCHciimsti^Afte^^?  li^,'jWkb|r 
|»iMinNaaa8/)^ti«iiK'Slxtedui»ailfftleii>ftfiD^  'Mm?flg\QktlS- 

!  qnentt/  lefjithibi)  p«(bUfbei^  ire|)n^teiitiBg!  i  to^m^i  !k\^9^\^€y{?'fmm 
compromised  as  well  as  myself,  andnlbat^/iw^pt^dilll^tid^ 
were^:  o^i^aiitr^wiSHmitie^'tbiili  yiheff. .  tlmiiiscAyi^iti^i^Vji^r  wWi  to 
tmfdieiitkd  ^dmk  hdmurabU.  (to'tb<»;ip!|btia,)  JjMtow^^tl^b^y^ 
Teofd  iibe<^teniwhkh^had  foiii!<&QiEi9(|d«y^^  iUi«ti/|]^]^^>rfE^^ 
igccT^ ;  //We  f hbwr  tto-Kk»ubt^  gut  ir^aijkisk  iiiet  M(MoAi  r  ty  ^tb^f*^ 
ffusaliof  ttheseipaisagei^ 'that; 'Dffi  [PdUdom lasf  rboth ^r jvmy  <^9diM 
•iidia)iteiy  iJegant  writeil  .[../.  f. -in  •/*:•'•>..<.  i-,-/  -fiino -lui-iot 
i< .  We>ttwoi\  imagkiei  ivibatrineiltal  diikiaaelcwld  iild^fif)) A^i^ . 
Byton itoi^i^re  ibc  ^  monieiH:>  ihei n^coiigeiiiiai daln^  <^f ( 9\i?h 
«»autbor  as  thifi^iorlboH'.  h^ahoMl^^JNa^^  'S^ftP  ^tmyf^im^S^Afi 
fociery  of  writing  the  fragment  published,  along  with  Mazepp^, 
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-^^^  cotnpoaticm  wfaich  tnb^hl  luve  fens^  Ho  unWDitliy  o»i^ 
jMtniGKi  to  thtt  Vtmpvre  itsdf.  Dt.  Pdidori)  indeed,  (M  get  up 
A  "flat  and  (&Me  tele  of  pretertiaturftl  hotrors,  whicb,  in  tlx 
fthnpie  particular  0f  revdting  combiifiationB,  shall  outda  the 
inspired  fehidty  of  the  noUe  bard  faintsc^ — ^but  iQ  could 
any  assignable  blockhead,  who  ruminates  witlmi  l^epurlieui 
of  Grub  Street  Nothing  easier  than  t6  catch  the  eom- 
mon-place  and  the  grossness  of  these  things^^-^othing  more 
difficult  than  to  extract  their  poetry.  The  fisict  is^  that  all 
our  ummaginative  dealers  in  monstrous  things,  are  just  dull 
grown-up  persons,  who  fearlessly  resume  the  dress  of  infancy  to 
propitiate  the  weaker  portion  of  their  fellow  adult€-^ while  the 
secret  of  the  disci|des  of  the  new  n^OTality^— jbr  they  are  kit^dred 
schools  of  one  great  establishment  of  dulneas-^sthat  they  boldly 
appear  among  well  clothed  persona,  m  puns  naturalUins^}^^ 
give  free  utterance  to  the  sentiments  which  Imger  about  every  ima- 
ginition»  b«it  whidi  it  is  the  j»ime  ohject  <^  w  moral  tisuQing  to 
subdue.  There  is  nothing  original  or  inventive  about  either ;  the 
one  merely  reaaembers  what  abler  men  would  rather  fpTg^  i  ^^ 
•tber  only  darea  to  express  what  better  men  blush  eym.  tfiM* 
It  may^  anl  ametimes  does  happen,  that  .men  of  ^e^t'j)ower 
atoc^  to  a  course  so  unwovthy  of  than,  and  lavi^  pn  it  the 
apkbdoursrf  their  genius;  but  even  in  thm  haaid3  it  fa^spfit^ 
aim— and  whik  the  diBfiay  may  extort  our  passing  w^^h  ^ 
mi\i  infiftihUy  poovoke  our  deq>  and  lasting  aversion^ . 

The  author  before  us  is  an  avowed  experim^t^i^  in  super- 
sktutal  stoy ;  for  he  tells  us^aa  his  introduction^  tl^9tj)^,''i»i^ 
agnsad  to  write  a  8uperoiitia*al  tale ;  and  that  does  mU  ^  ^^^ 
*«  aUow  of  a  oempletely  evary-day  narrative.^  .Now,  .we  do  not 
wecdkct  to  have  seen  a  more  tame  or  *<  every-d^y**.  asrrauvfc 
than  thia  of  Ernestus  Berchtold,  .*«  I  wi  afr^,''  the  &• 
obsetvas,  ^Mhatthough  I  have  thrown  the  si^mrior  agency  iflt^ 
4iM  back  ground  as  much  as  was  in  my  power^  stilly  that  v^^l 
naders  will  think  the  same  morale  and  the  same  (^hm^ 
might  have  been  given  to  chainacters  acting  under  ,|he  ^^ 
^agemes  of  life,'?*— which  is  i^uite  true ;  end  the  author  iifls^' 
aonfesses  tlmt  it  is  so;   but  he  *<  had  agreed  to  mte  a  ^u- 

Cmatoral  tale*""  The  nee  dsm  interrit  is  ihus^  intrepidl;^  v>^ 
ed^^^mt  it  is  well ;  for  if  there  had  beeti  in  his  storf  &  ^S'^ 
t  was  beyond  the  dexterity  pf  the  most  ipexperieno 
•school  miss  to  untie.  Dr.  PoUdori  is  not  theoift^^ 
lown  a  divinity  adequate  to  its  solution.  . 

r,  .which  begins  with  a  pretty  ejtteuded  coufSJ  ^ 
1  the  Alps— of  which  thte  ^ound  has  been  ^^"v 
id   die   region  so   diickly  peopled  by  ^c  c^' 
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mon  flcribblers  of  rom&iieeNi-^hdB  with  the  attractive  niectade  of 
a' ddiible  incest  constfhimated  at Mittau-^t4hi& beinglbfiiJUicate 
sort  of  ifiter^st  which  the  students  of  strosg  Qmattonlove  iloxex«{ 
dte. — The  mothei' of  the  hero  Erneatus  fieiwhtdd^ » amTe%  ii~ 
matters  nbt  when,  at  the  village  of  Beatehberg,  on  the  lakeiif 
Thun,  aecotoipaTiied  by  an  aged  man,  bleeding  ffomfais  woutt^ 
whom  she  cai^fViliy,  bat  ineffectnally  tecdi ;  and  fiooot  after  |ije 
death,  she  herself  expires  in  giving  birth'to  Befcfatbldcand'hia 
sister  Juliil.     The  tmmended  innoeents  devolve,  of/couvse^  aaa 
legacy  on  the  worthy  pastor  of  the  parish^  by  whom^  thty  ard 
adopted,  and  who  afterwards  explains  to  them  tiia  £ite  of  th^ 
mother^  over  whose  grave  they  hold  many  mystonotis'inusiiigfl^ 
The  vicinity  of  the  Alps  makes  Bercbtold  a  hnnter^  of  OQureef*** 
and  has  also  tempted  Dr.  Polidori  to  indulge  in  miifth  ibad  de^ 
•cription  and  silly  bombastve  reflecttons.     The  FMoch^  ^ia  IkD 
mean  time,  opportunely  invade  Switzerland;  aiid..infltantLyj(lI^ 
author  overwhetnis  Its  with  the  novel  details  of  .paiftieattiwar^ 
fare — ^stitprises,  mihtarjr  tribunals,'  dungeoni^^  inodatfght  ddV^ 
verances  t)y  means  of  impossibie  ezcavations^and  tfbnveHi^Dl 
boats,«-^mvsteriottetf  diained  to  the  sidesof  lake&^  Ih/'one^ifif 
Kis  excT!ifrsi(nis  in  tM  Wengem  Alps^  Berch<xidineetkaD'>agfid 
man,  accompanied  by  k  young  female,  who8e'appeiff8nG;^iiMikid> 
8o  stratige  ail  impression  on  him,  and  is  so  incoheventiydeeciifasd^ 
that  we  really  did  not  know  ibr  some  time  whether  "we  had/lDMi 
introduced  to  a  bonajtde  human  ereatwe^  or  tk  oitei  of^De^o&  , 
deri's  «  superior  agendei^."^   This  delightfol  visioni  hMs^lin^fltida 
A  v6ice  t6  address  the  intrepid  hunter ;  and  to  rti]brofli£hrhifli't^ith 
his  supihehess^,  while  Switzerland  was  stnij^glitg  widrUeifirtft. 
Such  a  monitor  could  hot  of  course  be  disobeyed  i  Berahloldtf^- 
pairs  to  the  rendezvous  of  Swiss  patriotisBQu^««8S0umek  tfae'^nm 
mand  of  the  peasantry  of  his  native  parish-t^perfonhs  at 'least- Ae 
ordina^  quantum  of  heroic  exploit— sees  Swis®  vdoia**  extikt- 
guishea  by  French  discipKne-^-and  at  laflit,  by- the- treachery  dT^ 
servant,  finds  himselfi^fely  immured  in  th«  deepest  cdldfaistate 
prison,  many  fathoms  beneath  the  watei^s  ct  the  surremfdiag 
lake.    But  neither  nature  nor  aift  <»ui  oppose  aa  ob8taole>tiy  tin 
wond^r-wofking  fancy  of  a  romance  winter.    A  £k  &nd;a»faiife 
presented  to  him  by  a  child,  tod  a  boat  iltationkl'by  kii^ibie 
hands,  enable  Berchtold  to  ttiutnph  over  th^  terroirst  it  hiB<Bte|e 
prison — ^t6' pierce  the  SoKd  rock,  and  pass  the  envibui^-w'atedb. 
He  ag«n  reaches  his  native  Village*^but  only  to'Witnefii^  the  lait  • 
solemn  rites  performed  over  his  adopted  father,  and  to  find  (himself 
and  his  sister  rendered  orphans  in  the  world.     Fortune,  howevei^, 
again  interposes  in  his  behalf.     Count  Fibberto  Doni,  an  Italian 
nobleman  of  splendid  fortune,  had  a  son,  Olivieri,  wtao^  in  the 
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Snthusiasiii  of  youtb^  oqorag^  had  bajnie  «^disdiig^fl^,^i$ 
lif'Swnzbrrapd  8 


m'^^rfmm^dB  mieqtial'fiftruggle — ^had  fougCt  si^^bj^Viti 
B^ft^te^d-^tfd'faad  more  than  once  owed  his  life  Ur;iie  enter- 
fiH^^ittid  vidoar  of  1ii$  coniDfiiU(».'  The  gratefi^l  father  resolves 
wA]}t{)iy'the  p1ax»  of  the  deceased  pastor  to  the  oi^Um^-^thev 
iMhbV^t6  Milan,  and  share  the  splendours  of  ^s  ^u^e;  and 
B(fc^Htblit  is  delighted  to  recognize  in  Loiii3a,--^the,|diMghter  of 
ikitiV,  &nd^e  siste^  x>f  his  fmnd^-^e  beaiil^ul  yisKxiotthe 
ll^^g^rinyi^s,  ,^ich  had  neret  fatfed  from  his  jnempry;,  amid 
atf  ihl^'Vid^idttrd^s'of  fbttiine.  But  i^  is^  here  his  d^per  arrows 
he^n:  OfiViori,  tbpu^tMs  and  unprincipled,  runs  the  (ul  ca. 
reer  of  vfce-Hiedyces  Berchtold  into  the  abysses  of  .^afi^bling, 
and'dontttves^  in  the  interhn,  to  accomplish  a  yet  .more  Wl  se* 
Ati«ton— that  6f  JTulia;  whom  he  deserts,  of  course,  inher  sjjame, 
iudieavcs  Ip  die  in, ia  hotel.  Then  he  joins  a  gangjdfhancfitti; 
h  seized;  ahdatK>(it  tc>  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  crim^lwhen  the 
forgtrmg  fr^m'.of  this  w^.«onstructed '  tale  und^rtaki^,  at  tU 
ik^hk&h'tif  thd  ddit  Dbhi,  a  mis^on  to  save  the  ii^e.^bisr.s& 
ter*s  de^tro^er,— and  mifaculously succeeds.  BercHt^c^ii^ft^ 
riKt^lird^Svith-the  hand  of  touisa;  but  it  is  only  td  s^^Wdk 
riftidi^t^,'  trtiich  deferr^  hope  and  the  errors  qfl^loyer 
liiid'  Imtibmted  in  her  irame.  Before  this  fatal  evei^^^ivji  ^ 
iidtirtt  ^oiacurred,  whkl^  led  tp  the  terrible  ,  development  vip« 
VW^h;  flie'rtory  hinges.;  Berchtold  had  brought  oui%jBpr. 
t^ait'o^hlkniysteridus  mother,  to  be^aced  beside/|(^ftt of tiK 
fj!k^rv>f  His  liouisii ;  andDoni,  on  seeing  U,  is  sti^i  'wi&its- 
^r-^^M'de^.himseff  in  tiis  (chamber,  and  soon  aft^die£^— having 
JSntputfihtbith^  hands  of  Berchtold,  a  paper  na^raj^g^kb^  his^ 
tdif  bfWW  IJifa,  arid  fdvealing  his  fatal  secret,' *,  '. ."  .'"i 
^'  "Dqftl],'if  s^ms  Jiad  ih  his  youth  become  prrs^cjiia^H  araustteflio 
H^adjr,  ^hdse  ^a&ctions  were  previously  engage^^J^'He  at^ctop^ 
Italy,  and  proceeded  to  the  east  in  quest  of  mf  reantila  i^f nitu'^ 
Ahd  ribhdl^;  K^cam6  .aci^iiai^ted  wi(h  the  mcUyicfi^''^o  p^ 
sessed  the  Qffeptions  of  hii^  niistress ;  joined  with,  ^m  "ij^  qMcula^ 
^csAs  ^hich.  brought  ruin  upon,  bodi ;  wa^  iiobb^d  hj:\i(^mi  in 
i^  ^^Qf)iunt«r  la  vbkli  .hia  vivai-  was  •fieteoely  wounds,  and  kft 
JOB  tba  field  ;  saved  fitxli  the  sword  of  the  sSKmad^to  s&  aged 
AHow^tiweller,  who  revealed  to  him  the  secret  of  his  iatetaxine 
Hirith  a  d^mon,  which  he  had,  the  power  of  ;$uxiMnomB|g,  at  aaj 
lime,  to  ^upp\y  Imju  with.  upliQiwded  lic^ea,  upon  tbe^su^cofr 
^itioa  ihaft^MBedveadfuldeiDeslioGaiamily  sbrnddfaethepefiiiff 
^«iioh  odnjinatiim.  Doni  eloaes  inth  the  terms  of  the  oU  014 
^d  his  familiar  stnrit — beopmes  suddenly  and  immense^  xict-*' 
jroturns  to  Italy  mated  with  the  pEipqn^  ^^gwuag  H^mti^ 
r-attd-Hutfithis  purpose  fahricsUes  a  mfiuaoittstMiy  of  tfesoti^ 
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^vi^^.  m 


aeafK  of  Hi^'mali:-aiid 

man,  as  ipight  have  ?een  expectea;  rjea^j^^ 

view  with  Matilda-T-that  is  the^  laa^  s  jiajpe;;^^  ^%f^  WR^     " 

intelligence,  and  becomes  frantic.     *11bis^4^ 

to  bear' the  presence  of  a  man  by.  wliom  ^n^'hc^d  j^n  jji^^^ 

resohes^fo  quit  .!Milah  in        iompan^  6^  J^er^  fether.^  TO?BH1¥W' 

swiig  atid  overi^ii^^  1^, 

companion  for  his  owa  nyai,  |irps^ifjtor  ^4il^.lSf^"^fWfrtfWrt^ 

xvounds  the  bid  man-^rid  tliii9:disp^tc|]|^C}  il^e  l^^^i^gianj^  ^j, 


^^^ $?^i^y .^p,i)^^^.  village  of  Beatenbejg^'  iph^^^ 

tbe  bpginniDg  of  \  the  boot. '  ^ ,  ^e  sighf . 4f  l^^tJil^ 


[al}a^^ji;cl 


Veals  to  bim  the  horrors  which  his  g.uut/h^ 
his  chiilclren  ;  the  double  incest  ofOIivi^  ^^ 
and  toyi^a;- 
d  impose 

.e5{;cepti  ,  ,         ^.  .,.   .,  ,    ^,,  ,,.,.^^,  •o„,m^-,.tt 

of  the  ftwrlorn  hero  of  the  tale,  who  is  ipp(|e:t|Q^  t^^  ^s^'^fli  ,^)^^ 

with  appropriate  anguish.  , .,  ,_,,».jj^,.|,  ^*,  ,^ 

Such  is  this  ^IJy  tale,  of  whicK  J^fj  Si^/V^^^^^ 
tered  oyer  any  circulating  library  ¥i...tj^  .fing^cgp,  -wXiJfW^lb 
4ssure!aijr  stood  iu  no  need  of  that  « /s^j^^nftf  'fe^^i,{f9%\^ 


Dh  I^blidori  imagines  he  has  s^  taje^t  jfox  iq^aging,..^^^^^ 
:    is  fkr, '  very  far  indeed^  beyond  bis  .pitch,   ,  J^s  tjjlip^.  v§fjy  ^upjji 
.    wdric ^eend^  to  have  been  written  wi^l?L,tbe.f;^ 

lo^iri^^ihi^  pecutia^^^^     in '  the  Cr.^s \g)BpV^,  1^^^ 
I    readerj^ould  se^  ^bat  sort  of  thing  j^t  ;if— '^a,q^|y,,g^j|,|^^^ 
;    pr^u^miw^  exceedingly  oc^n^msay^  ^ 

believe  me  following  passages  contain  all  thp  i^^^upeirip^ja^iicg^^ 

uce;. 


jrhich  the  Dr.'s  ««  agreemenf"  to  •#rite,  », 
f??P5„P?i,a  .^^nifletely  every  _^ay,  i^rf^t}y^7  ,.| 

PWCfi.    , .  .,        ....  .  ,  .    .  .    •-•.;..,!:.»  V  i.,j-.u-r..  hiia;vln)l 

^^The' s^reaaing  clematis  of  tAfe  bp^ei  nid  us  S^^inpletelyifrpm  rtfie  pa& 
«taf 'tfe;  <>hi!^  itft'dp^hftifes  aHdWed:  ufe*  t6  ^i'  ill&tifdrifl*  tWff  t^^^ 
ifadai^mie.!  ^]iew-wa»aii»att«f-eyprk}^  WKi^lifk^W^^o^ldh^^fi^^i?  {U^ 
gF^Vi^llY^ll^/llUyjQs^psej^'at  tWxpow^  liioj^b'tMni^s^  iJ'di^dilfti^ 
apntoachiiig  frojtp. the  {^ottora, .  the  Cogytj 9fflu.p?<#gtp^J  ^>1^9W!* w  >^feA 
nest  conversiation  with  some  one,  out  I,cquldpereeiye-nopnftn£ax!himj;vflt 
lils'liiJiiaBdhkftdy  t^ftaihl^'iribv^a  ^'if  llfe^  #kl.  'Tf  hf^^ii^^^ 
atoacydi  I  c(itM-«mi  distiflgUiA  -ikdMd^  ^rnk'-WhWrn^ 

^ilttd  s¥e  did  ««  MdaooapmiMsM tofthethfdg^.  ! l^iemilditiM^^iirifillsiYfe^iil^ 
^Iji^t.  she  directed,  my  attention ;  Ijut  aj;.l^t  Ip^edvflclrtfef  «P(tt(klhiQl^;«*fi>. 
]gure,  ^rdugh  the  shape  of  whose  body  the  yeiry  leay^s;wrfre,yJUihIejjj" 
tliiiig  fn  "the  manner  that  1  haVe  s6en  iA  *tlie '  summei^^  a  current  0^1 
lilr>^*ctttately  defined t)y*thfe  wiring otitHtte'bf^tftfe ftiii^fttWe^rf 
|^id.<mr a||h| jt  9tain^^9fi};r  iliili  tibisovtts'  Bkm  mxfimm&W^iim''^ 
could  not  distinguish  4t8  TOice>  but  I  at  last  caught  some  of  the  woxds  of 
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OMLr  UliaAfhaidljr  ftin^e  to  make-  thea^  9b(|9Cifiitipii8y  wbeii  llie  Omt 
■eemod  U>  attatti  and  the  figuiecl  vapour  went 

**  We  did  Jlot  move;  we  :for  some  lima  seemed  rooted  to  oor  sots;  tt 

last  Doni  dnappesred  amidst  the  trees^  and  we  looked  at  each  o&er.  It 

'mat  difen  Inia  what  we  heaid  at  the.LOce  of  Thnii^  our  protector  Mcont- 

xmttioatioQ  with  a  spirit.    Mj  sister;  seised  the  sul^ect  of  eoDTenationvith 

atvidity.    We  jelated  to  one  another  several  sl^t  drcoinstanceSj  wlddi 

had  oome  to  owr  knowledge^  many  incidents  wh£h  we  could  not  explm 

The  reluctance  of  the  servants  to  approach  the  chambers  of  the  Count  iQ 

pressed  upon  our  minds.    The  immense  wesilth^  which  seemed  iBexhaBsf)< 

Jbleyiinial^h  appeared  to  ui^  be  connected  with  this  imtentintiiigs^^    We 

tesolved  not  to  mention  the  circumstance  we  had  just  witnessed  to  any  oiie. 

But  it  was  not  effaced  frqin  our  own  memory.    We  return^  to  the  W 

and  saw  our  protector  there  as  usual^  but  lus  face  was^  or  I  iinagbed  it  to 

he,  paie;  his  eyes  wwodered^.and  then  seemed  to  fix  their  aAgi^glad^e 

At  ttaus  npon  us ;  but  whether  this  irere  imagination  or  reality,  1  codd 

not  deoide.    I  went  to  bed^  but  not  \o  sleep,  t£e  thoughts  of  having  sees 

an  nnwnbodied  being,  the  tales  of  my  foster-mother,  of  power^  of  wesA 

arising  from  the  communication  with  beings  of  another  worlds  arose  be&R 

me.    Obtaining  such  a  power,  it  seemed  as  if  I  mlcht  learn  the  IJungslfl^ 

4cnin  tlM  eam'a  deepest  reoesses,  the  ocean's  depth :  I  even  thimght,  tint 

by  such  a  power^  I  might  tear  away  the  veil  which  the  first  Cause J» 

tlmMmtyvar  itsdf.  .Nor  did  these  visions  disappear  with  the  iAanuQ^^ 

I^ht,  thgy  were  as  distinct  in  the  sun's  brightness^  as  in  the  i^tfsobiai- 

rity.    I  arose  det^mined  to  speak  on  the  sul^ect  with  the  Covm.  Hev^t 

iK  K^h  aoi  afteiioDate  embrace ;  I  took  his  hand^  had  the  wor^tipoo  0J 

'iif%  when;  meofeinglna  eye,  I  saw  expressed  therein  such  aiikibiis  feat,  si^ 

nmimmtt,  that,  the  words  f eil  into  inarticulate  sounds  ;  instantly  his  eye  ^ 

^asuansl;  nothing  but  brilliancy  was  there*    We  went  tqgemer  to  fcfcii 

Ltfni^ltoMi  hter  apaHtnenl^  and  descended  to  the  breakfast  tatle.*" 

'    Jtilin,  desirous  of  piercing  the  mysterious  secret,  Wtdies  ens- 

^Bly^htf  ttovemcnta  of  the  Count 

''  '^  Petebnifted  to  learn  the  spell  which  eouUl  laiae  a  transpaiei^i  aB-pi^ 
'vading  being,  she  resolved  to  watch>  vdthont  rendaBion>  liie  eOoi^^^ 
Count ;  she  learnt  nothing  for  some  time.  He  apparoitLY  idi^^  '^  * 
^bitA^om  the  otherS' around.  But  Ae  impression  in  hear  mind  vasfl^ 
effkced :  at  last  it  appeftred  to  her  that  upon  certain  di^ys,  the  Coant  nenr 
touched  animal  fqod^  and  she  found  by  observation  that  this  hsfpeoed^ 
.  fvery  combinatieii  of  seven  fn  the  days  of  the  tabntk.  .Upanioquiiy  «v>0j 
ihe  servants^  she  found  that  upMi  l2ie  morning  of  those-  day^  H^  ^^^^ 
)Poni  was  always  in  the  greatest  confusion,  and  she  herself  seinarM^^ 
,upon  the  evening  preceding,  he  seemed  always  mone  anxious^  and  tbedtj 
a^r  more,  fati^ed  than  usual.  j^ 

,  *'  Julia  ijesolved  to  watch  the  Count  upon  the  next  seventh  n^t;  ^ 
ibund  that  it  was  possible  to  look  into  his  room  through  the  waiBScoto^> 
closet  for  wood  that  opened  into  the  passage  leading  to  ms  aparbnent.  1^ 
ni^lit  came,  meat  had  been  avoided,  all  were  ^one  to  their  room^  oniy  ^ 
.  footst^of  the  domestics  arranging  every  thisg  for  rest^  somided  aa  li^ 
.ear.;  s^e  described  herself  as  havii^  listened  Apparently  for.  hoorsy  tboi^ 
only  mmutes  elapsed,  while  these  sounda  continue  At  last,  all  vu  fl- 
uent ;  she  said,  tnat  not  even  the  vine  leaves  overspreadii^  her  aseaa^ 
were  heard  to  rustle  j  for  every  breeze  was  hushed,  all  was  so  quiet)  thit 
the  ear  seemed  to  feel  as  it  were  the  silence.  She  wnsawed,  herWtbe^ 
nuicl^  she  held  her  breath;  at  that  moment  she  thou^  a  abwstqyasm^ 
aloqgthesoprrldori  alanned  she  knew  not  .ivhy,  she  seiiedher  Iwtt^  ^ 
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tH»  Upon  ilie  poni^  «f  ro^hiiig  oat^  when  tibe  door  dowly  ^O/pkmt^  MrAmBm. 
gure luad in  «  white  robe  entered;  its  dark  bU<^  eje  iras  fixed;  ilBg»y 
locioi  aeemed  as  if  ho  bteath  of  air  could  move  their  weight ;  no  'aign  of 
life,  aaie  the  movinff  feet  belonged  to  it,  for  iske  face  waa  pale«  tiba  lipa 
bliieiflh.  Itapproadied  with  an  unvarving  step;  it  was  Bonil  its  hand 
took  her's  within  its  aM  graap,  its  eye  shone,  as  if  a  tear  had  passed  orer 
ltj»  its  fips  quiTered  as  if  it  witiied  to  i^eak,  or  thought  it  spoke.  She  atood 
stilly  motionless ;  while  it  ai^oached,  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  strei^glli  for 
any  thing,  but  when  it  tunied  to  go,  the  lamp  ML  frmu  her  hand,  and  aha 
£^  upon  the  floor.  It  was  mom,  ere  her  wudered  senses  returned,  it  waa 
too  late.  Doni  never  noticed  in  any  way  the  event  of  that  night.  She  waa 
bewildered,  idle  knew  n^t  what  to  think,  it  seemed  from  ms  unchanged 
conduct  towards  her,  that  he  was  tmdonscioas  of  the  event.  Tet  she  «&« 
■erted  that  die  could  not  have  mistaken  the  features  of  hhn  who  had  Ti« 
ated  her  in  that  awful  manner  ;  her  imagination  laboured,  her  judgment 
]«id  down  the  balance  and  became  as  deaoL  Her  i^antasy  paintoi  to^  lier 
uuad  pictures  of  fl|>lendour  and  of  power,  more  bniliaht  ttian  those  of  dit 
Arab  tale-tdtter,  or  God  creating  Bramin.  But  more  than  all,  it  repw- 
presoited  to  her  the  means  of  ensuring  Olivieri's  love,'  which  slue  could' ■» 
longer  Matter  herself  she  possessed ;  he  had  not  aeeii  her,  bat  finp  a  mooaent, 
idnce  she  had  left  Milan  dishonoured,  and  llten  it  was  but  to  lai^  «t  Her 
i^ars,  which  she  was  but  too  conscious  were  not  in  rutu  .  >     f 

'  ''  Day  followed  day  towards  the  seventh.  At  times  ahr  eaaghli  Dad's 
crye  ilxed  upon  her^  as  if  it  sought  to  read  faertnind;  hut  she;  ^^lotightithit: 
ink;ht  be  imagination,  yet  it  seemed  to  her  as  ifher  IntaiitkraHwwe  my^MK^ 
jmd  that  &om  some  cause  or  other,  they  could  not  be  <mosfld^  eias  yAj 
this  silence  ?    The  fatd  night  came.    #ttiia,  detetmiwBd*  to  hn«»  0ifitf 


things  went  down  that  evening,  which  «he  had  not  lateiiy  dene;  t»  i 
Her  agitation  was  great,  hut  «ie  forced  h^i«df  tt»edneealit.  Bheman  eon* 
sdous  the  Count's  eyes  vrere  fixed  upon  her's,  yet  she  dMredmot'  iotloQic  Jqp: 
amd  meet  his.  She  rose  to  depart,  he  eaiM  to  Imt  la  aayigondojlghi^  hift 
vciee  fiuled  him,  his  hand  tdiook.  She  retlMd  to  her  room.;  «h^  Aetfmwv^ 
ed,  IHghten^  W  the  awful  ailenee  of  her  protector^  to  give  up  her  Intentiok. 
She  tmew  hersdf  upon  her  bed,  but  sle^  abandoned  her^  or  if  it  for  a,  m<H 
nsent  came,  H  presentsd  sndi  brilliant  visioas  tm  her  eje,  that  nothing  nicfr*^ 
tnl  was  to  be  compared  to  it.  She  seemed  to  hav«s|Nuats  instead  of  pages  jUt 
jittend  her,  genii  instead  t>f  servants.  It  seemed  aa  if  at  thdr  hadoing  the 
▼ery  earth  Wotdd  heave  and  show  within  its  dartraila,  all  its  richest  treasurea. 
Olivieri  appeared  join^  with  her  in  this  state  of  power*  She  roused  her^ 
self.  The  dode  vriA.  its  nolemn  peal  seemed  tramblii^  to  intrude  upon  it» 
9olemn  night.  One  m^ht  have  diought  nature  were  dead,  to  not  even  the 
owl  shridi:ed,  and  the  darkness  and  nootnmal  sleep  that  weighed  on  tSie 
earth,  seemed  no  longer  the  type  of  the  eternal  rest  of  the  worlC  but  its  fill*' 
fihnent,  all  appeared  sunk  into  such  undistnrbed  repose.  Julia  alone  seemed 
Hying,  «h^  looked  in  the  creation  Hke  the  Arab  in  the  sandy  plain,  animi^te 
amidst  inanimation,  organized  amidst  uncH^nized  matter.  Iiven  she  mifot 
have  appeared  as  if  she  were  some  sj^t  of  another  more  restless  E^phere,  foe 
her  hurrying  gknce,  the  fearful  Resolution  hreathing  in  her  faccj;  must  haye 
made  her  bear  the  stamp  of  something  more  than  mortality.  She  seiz^ 
her  lamp,  started^  then  advanced,  and  laug^ied  with  that  laugh  whidi  plays 
upon  the  lips,  when  ^e  heart  ceases  to  beat  through  violence  of  feeling. 

'^  At  last  she  reached  the  gallery  of  her  protector's  room  ;  she  operied 
with  a  trembling  hand,  the  diwx  of  the  adjoii^ng  closet,  and  entered.  T^e 
dread  sSence  still  continned,  it  was  only  broken  by  the  loud  breathiug  of 
her  heaving  boaom.    She  sat  doimiiq^  thepileof  woodin  tbeegmef'  of 
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the  closet  She  coold  not  find  courage  to  ptirsae  ner  nndertakng ;  atjak 
a  cTee^  wian  madehef  itirt )  iferHfi^'she  l6ant  agsfipst  ilSbb  Ni^^'Wshe 
gradoaUj  reoovered  herself^  ahe  raised  Iter  c;yeb^  ted<looked'  tfubH^k^^n^ 
vicD  ih^t  upemcLto  ber  aig^l  the  Count^s  ro€m4  ^I  coald  iio(  ikujidiat 
she  saw :  she  howerer  ipfanned  me  that  sh&disoQY^red  tfa«  I)[^f9^^^fJ^^^«u^ 
a  superior  being ;  hut  that^  startled  at  his  appearanoq,  &he,li]4.n|mk^to^(: 
ground.  9h6  fbund  herself^  when  n^ieo^^red^'upon  h^W^  but  no  onetfas 
ndar  her.  She  determine  ta  pui^  her  power  mtd  6fiBtet  theetiijdS^W^. 
She  would  not  joiA  the  famfly  art;  ^otaloftM^'butnTedia^nAlniihtD^t^^ 
day.  She  did  attempt  to  w^.a-ppufit,  but,¥^h^t,.w^^he^.^n^,,,w}*e|iiM» 
wuls  of  her  apartment  echoed  but  scoffs  and  moddnpi  d^  soepei  ^^j 
that  she  needed  not  a  greater  pVioe  than  the  gnis&caL&OLoi  ^^''pa^)P$, 
and  thtt  they  wotdd  tiM  dte  i&r  Tnore ;' ^h4t}  she ' waslth^ *  ah^^; W , 
that  to  command  ^em  ocndd  bnK  be  obtfined  -b^  atat  motr^Jixkdy  dtoiiMdi> ' 
tJnapnalbdj  8brrefN|at^.h0r'oall,,but  it  wa^  «U  «» rm,  all  jsiii||{:4d  wpi'' 
1f\^  ,n?afln^f  ip  wlw;^  ,t]be  fatal  secret  w^£cat>impf»^  to 
tlj^.  Cq^nt,  ^Iw,  Ap.  flla  Ari»qniw  ^hpse  life  jie  b|d  sarV^ir*^ 

''  Five  da^r^elapsed,  Ht  1^  |th.e  sixth  w^  passings  ^d  }m,$tr^S|^,w^. 
evidently  jramolY  railings  his  breath  became  hurried^  and  hi^  e^fes, be^  to 
takte  ihat  IxMfey  whidi^aeenitf  t6  be  the  last  exertion  of  tHe  depiUimfsoil'; 
heitheb  Bp4ke,i  ^  I  .wished/  bd.saad>  '  that  my  life  had'been^ii^^ma' 
ahont,,tiine  lei4|p,ij,  ^oilld  then  have  be$t(meawei4iii)mpe»>j^ 
the  ,^o^dqm  wat  wy  iM)w  .startle  you.    Know,  but,  Jjow. ,  m^  hffi^  ^ 
you  mav  Ipok  upon  me  with  horror,  and  wliile  I  am  wis^ixi^  to  messjofi^^, 
ma]^  turn  Way  from!  mt:    I, have  a  power  that  is  suppos^'td'bmgthe 
corae ^  Ae  Aia^htf  «poil  H ;  I  eatn^-^I  harveltie  pburei-  ai^iisli^  tl^V 
horn  thie  Vast  abysm  liod  makeihiiia  hi^  at  my  feet^. the  infinite  ivi^thjenacH 
ae4  W}^  t^cwil^Virqqep^. .  $ut  if  you  would.  Ji«t^t0.Wft^?]iWlWi 
has  borne  this  blasting  power  from  early  youth^  you  woiold  r^fuM  me'^y, 
geMi  gift'   For  there  i^  a  bohdition  lieceissarily  bound  'tbiinat .power, 
whi^h*  Will  «mAoulStbdly  ^oell  ^6jtr  ardent  longiiig  evieii  fdir  ^ek^  ^It  ^, 
in  .vaimthM  h0iluldfQS8edoaHa(th]iB>  lyiatildB  and  vfesdtbicbniiectdd'v^  t»' 
my  imaffination.    I  pressed  )^.tO(ie^plwah)|]  '     '^    li 

that  eitner  I  could  oi^y  c«e^11  fqr  a  qer^^  jsum  i 

time^  some  human  domestic  infliction^  wor^e  tl  ^ 

upon  me,  or  that,  I  at  once,  could,  gain  imliim 

mestic  prosperity,  on  the  condition  oJT  giving  iii  i 

of  a  miuignant  being*  He  ^£tfl  cV^en  the  nr^t 
exertion  of  the  demon's  power,  but  ^s  happing 
once.  I  did  ndt  hesitate,  I  lajiiglfed  ijpi  my  o 
ness,  I  had  lived  on}y  i^  It^y^'and  in  the  East 
his  secret ;  he  did.    1  boiind  mysteilf  to.  the  firs 

*'  I  impatiently  rose,  I  left  the  old  man  upc 
treated  to*  my  own  .tent.     I  raised  the  spirit, 
ap^allfedla  sobifge^^'heart  thaii' miiie.    t  tremli 

subdited  inyftiirty  And  bendingniy  kn^i  I  Wl „ „_  .. 

rior  thrpuglUi&i '  I  ^ctamot  dgscrUie  Ae  sceaf ,  tl  poiilft  iiot .^dty^l  reooffl-' ' 
ing^ppp  pajtof.the.^IipiU&>y  wW9h  ^ xajs^jt^  n^qnisjter^  ^HMi^J^^^" 
too  fuUv  proved  his  power  for' me  to  hq  wi^i^^pu|;  Ae^Jf^,^ 
the  nands,  of  any  one  which  might  bring  the  curse  inave  idrupopTnin*   ^ 

Attd' this  ii  theacTual  dompass  t:)f  Dr.  'PoHabn's  iHii^t  f|/^f-, ', 
jJliift'lA^  Vety  t6tt\mon'6cc\xMnce;  of  iai  VilMn  ^ktailtoj^'fllftrap^^ 
upon  hims^lf^*tfrtd^l!>KA)gihg'^^t^iictidh  dti'M^Tc^j^ 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fantastic  descriptions,  and 
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bad  xhetoric  of  this  author— and  were  it  worth  while^we  could,, 
select  p^jaerapos  without  ntipb^r.  m.  propf .  of  piv  ^^^fflHODpr^T^j 
butt^ftj9»kwQuldbe  wuiiprofiUb^^  ^    .     >  /  >  ,; 

Tbe  jKct^sal  of  thi»  volume  ba%  We  oonfess^  left  a  poaoful '  im^ ' 

EFessidli>n  our  nainds  df  the  ex;te*it  to  wMch  thq  vice  of  ^crifc' 
ling  is  carried,  ip  thisi  oi^r  ,age^mipgled  too  i^ith  a  rp^i^aWe. 
sbfiurei.p^.  icprnpassipu  foe  tibo^.  fifhot.are  seiduced  by  thie  gli^«  of 
Ittttravyr .  irepntatkui^  fitom  '  the  heiie^  iieaten  pdtbff  of  life^-^and  ' 
wMtatt  itwcttie  r^  Ai^y  to;  chastise  hi  their  Wanderings^  jrany  ■ 
chastlfeitiettt;  9ould  I'ecl^Jm  tjieir^.  .  Wtiefl.  wp  say,thi3,  we.are;. 
not',  .forgetful  o£  Swyif%  ing^iow^jStpiy ,  pf  %}^i  i^puivt^lja^'lc,  m 
JaQiGGBfas  J'ields^  and  the  oonpUle&t  Jmi^ctual  who«^while  he' 
ocoii|»ed  with  Hs  own  peif^on  th^  storfce  which' rightftillj^  bclbngied  ' 
taftis  heighbour^Was  tiie  toost  Vaii^iri^iVf  Ito^teftpWin'of^'^^ 
crbacbifaeht:'    We  remiemb^r'thait  we  bdridVe^r  tefader*  lid' Jllfc' 
beral  contribution  to  the  generii 'tlra^s^'bf  ptihft^'fiWrfHgiritc? 
— bdt'  o^r  walk  is  less  atrtbWoUs,'  and  We  shritllij/hcit?^  ^?*^.??/  ^ 
mblre  uselul,  than  that  of  persons  who  ^say  tP  climb  the  heaven, . 
of  )[|i¥ention^  and»  like  the  author  before  us,  .tumUe^  domn./i 
whh'ikueh  melancholy  and  hideous  ^uin/  ^  Itis<ind«ed^  Sfurpiisx'*^ 
ing/that  while  so  many  majestic  sprits  ofc<<upyiiic^^^^^^ 
of  the  teinplei  of  fame,  there  should  i?e  foun.d,  pqr$of^!,'|il^.''^lj!9',j 
prf^s^nt,  so  preoumpt^ous  as  to  knock  t)ieir>.acUle  patesif^ii^t)) 
ita'  biasei  ■•  The  alternate  pangs  of  difficiiiti  delivery i  Haidvitrift^t^ 
cofriiiig^di«ap|)pihtment,  whidh  they  are  fated  tp;^hduriji  '^^(^-'^ 
thife  aad  6f  p^rigpns  the  objects  of  the  inpst  sinwre 'go^ 
tiqni/  I'jl'Ke  faAcv  pf  the  poet  alone  c9.n  reaJi^  a  I>iiwfei9liapriifl»l/. 
thwet  Moiiyt  of 'Ais  isupernatuitd  paFtntitiionis^  opithoif  aUemiateifi 

rdl?the'ferotl<t(!; 


anmMito^lElejii^ig  bis  dtiltbom  pti 

1'  J '8i4aHii|pfrdmiaiongh^tothought— avkstptofourid,  ,        *"     ""^ 

; :    'Ptoigedfifti^Ws  sense,  but  found  no  bottom  therp^'  '  " ;''  *"  ;   ';  '''"'" 

'  "  Yfeft  limrte  aijd  floundered  on  in  mere  despair.  "'    "  '  '  '    '   "''  *"'  "'^ 

HptittdhlAi  much  embryo,  much  abbrtiofalayi'     '  '  "  """  "    "  '' 

'"''MiitH  future  6de,kttd abdicated  play  J       .  '     '  *    "  '"    '  * 


'Hptittd  hlAi  much  embr 
MiitH  future  6de,  kttd  a^ 

'']^oiiseniepredpitkte,Zil ^__^^^.^, 

Thit  slipped  tnro'  erodes,  and  2ig-zags  cf  tlie  hqkd,  , 


lli> 


'']^onseniepredpitkte,ZikerunI^ngl^ad,  , 

Thit  slipped  tnro'  erodes,  and  2ig-zags  cf  tlie  hqkd,' ,         ;         '       "[ 

All  tbat  on  folly,  frenzy  could  beget,  " '  '         "     '  '  '  "  ^^  '"' 


jFmtkbf  dun  heat,  And  sooterkinS of  Wit. ,  '  "  ""  v«^"  ■u'M'-"  <  '*  ^^ 
;A.ndTor  what,  reason  is  all  this,  folly  *actiedl)y  a  jplam,,l(Jytfj'f, 
mafi^/^£^uly.  endeavouring  tp  escape  from  his  own  native  spheueT  irr 
Why>  for  the  laudable  pur|x>se  of  raking  togetbel*  the  Bi^eepihgR»'i 
oft'theMirtehra  Press,  and  circulating  Ubrart^s--6f'dfeHghtS!ftg"^ 
arid. fmjjrbving  tfie  wot-H,  by  the  delicate  exhibition  of'i^pdr^ifi^^^ 
9«*«/r&o^  incest— and  of  nicknaming  a  stupid  s|tory, ^ke  jijijO' ' 
^^fflii^^^^'PV.^*  only  we  suppose  bec^u^e  Mr^  Shelly  h^f)|^ff^^^ 
to  designate  gpc^  of  Ai^  ri^yeriqs  the  modem  Prpro^ieMS^,i,Hf  ,ir,.|j» 
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4Ut.  Vlll— •Po^Aumom  LetUr$Jrom  variouieekbraUdJim; 
4iddress$d  to  FrancM  Cobmm^  an4  George  Cohnan  Ai  cider; 
viih  AnnoMiona  and  oecasionat  Remarks.  By  GmoMfS  Coit 
MAS  the  Younger.  Exclusive  of  the  LeUerSy  anj  a»  JS^epb- 
fiatimqfth»M(>Aves^Vr%aMymP^d^ 
^Baih^JJbr  his  acceptance  cfa  Peerage  ;  ar^  Papers  tmd» 
tngr  to  eluMate  the  Queefion  relative  to  tiie  jprigforiimei  shores 
f^ Authorship  to  be  aitrUmicd  to  the  Elder  Caiman  ani  Go^- 
rickf  in  ihe  Comedy  of  the  Clandestine  Marriage.  liondoo, 
Cadell  &  Itaviet,  ISaO,    Pp.  SOt.    4to. 

LiXTTzfts  from  celebrated  men^  addressed  to  any  body,  pato- 
tatty  excitie  a  feeliiig  of  curiointy  in  all  who  kqtow  th^  origin; 
and  the  peculiarity  of  their  ppstfauxnous  appearanaee  conndecably 
heightens  its  Intenaty,  by  affording  either  conflrmatioa  or  n- 
futiutkm  of  the  opinions  -which  have  been  euter^ined  of  tbe 
Aaractein  of  the  writersr  Hence  it  may  b^  safely  ddcolated, 
Aat  a  work  wMch  entirely  or  chiefly  consists  cf  s«ch  prodw. 
'tions  will  generally  find  lreaders>  if  not  purchasers;  and  Aere 
'kaH  hardly  ever,  therefore,  be  wanting  one  temptation  to  vio. 
bita  the  sacredness  of  private  correspMidence,  by  laying  Qpe> 
td  Ae  wdrld,  materials  which  had  never  been  intended.to  aie^ 
atny  other  eyes  than  those  of  the  individuals  to  whom  they  veff 
confidentially  directed.  So  perfectly  obvious,  indeed,  is  tbn 
kemptation^  that  in  the  minds  of  most  men  4  pre^n^iption  of  it» 
.iei^steiioe  and  iu  oparation  will  readily  risQ  up  ag^n4  4i$  Vf' 
.ion  on  whom  the  responsibility  of  such  puUi0atioii.Test8^  wW) 
can  be  obviated  only  by  his  successfully  ludduein^  vm  dU^^^ 
objects  and  motives,  in  tbe  way  of  necesMty^  to-  ex^&ti  his  ha- 
zardous obtrusion.  Whether  these  can  ever  thprpuj^jrju3tifj 
.  io  sacrilegbus  an  acty  we  shall  not  now  stop  to  det&asm,  if  ^ 
▼ery  delicate  a  question  may  be  determined  wi^ioult  f  eft«i^*^ 
th#  varying  dreumManceB  dT  eadi  ease  of  the  biai ;  but  iui^  ^ 
are^  that  the  vanity  which  gratifies  itse*f  by  sd  dbii<Hl:io«s««M^« 
af  demonstrating  connexion  with  departed  genius  can  haw  no 
aueh  redeaning  qualify*  Happily,  the  editor  before  us  stsodi 
€lear  of  both  these  imputations.  In  the  ^rsi  pbce,  die  possfai^ 
'  lity  of  prc^t,  arising  from  sudi  an  extraordinary  collection  w  •* 
bas  here  presented,  could  scarcely,  we  should  imagine,  luive  ^g* 
gei^  itself  to  the  most  cupidinous  fancy  of  the  most  need^  i&- 
^Vidi^d,  who  had  common  sense  enough  to  calculate  tbe  plaiDes' 
probabilities ;  and,  secoridh/,  it  is  quite  unlikely,  that,  nptwith- 
^^^^^^^ding  his  riigard  for  the  meniory  of  ^  falhier  and  gcsDctfsdi^* 
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iifsik  Posthumous  Letters  to  the  CoMans.  Hi 

andbis  admiratioii  oi  the  celebrated  chiuraeter  who  figures  most  in 
the  correspondence,  so  nbtable  a  personage  ad  himself  riiotd£l  thfotk 
k  requisite  to  enhance  his  impcurtanee  by  reminding  the  world  of 
his  descent  from  the  two  former,  or  informing  it  that  he  was  dsiXL^ 
ed  a  pretty  boy,  and  had  been  greatly  noticed  when  he  irkUso^ 
by  the  tatter  I  This  &Vour^ble  construction  of  ours  wilt  perhaps 
be  borne  out  tb  the  reader^s  satisfaction  by  two  particulars,  Which 
it  niay  be  worth  while  to  mention  in  proof.    The  aspect  land 
costly  style  of  the  work, — we  speak  of  its  mechanism,  must  prove 
decisive  against  its  tnaricetalbieness,  except  to  those  hopeless 
beings  who  have   more  money  dian  they  know  What  to  do 
with  ;  and  Mr.  George  Colman,  the  Younger,  has  here  diqplay-* 
ed  an  uno(»nmon  degree  of  philosophical  hymilityi  in  actaaity 
omitting  mu^ch  of  Garrick'^s  good-natured  or  artful  alluaons  to 
has  juvenile  amiableness  and  engaging  qualities.     In  the  alv* 
seiice,  then,  of  both  covetousness  and  vanity  on  the  part  of  its  e<U» 
tor,  we  confess  we  find  it  extremely  difficidt  to  aoQomnt  for  the 
aj^arance  of  this  work ;  and  the  more  so^  be(;ause  he  j^inself,  i|i 
place  .of  suggesting  any  plausible  idea  on  the  subject,  Ijias  hi^ 
advertently  advanced  a  verv  good  argument  why  few  or  ^Kme  of 
these,  posthumous  letters  should  have  been  dragged  firom  their 
retreat,  imless,  as.relicsyfcu:  the  occasional  gratification  of  private 
cui^saty,  or,  yhich  is  scarcely  conceivable  from  their  natuijB,  in 
the^^yent  of  some  fair  inquiry  that  could  be  essentiijly  prpmot^ 
^d  hj.  an  appeal  to  their  contents. 

'^  Sox^e  of  the  fetters  from  oelelyrated  men^  in  this  coU^c^n/'  Myg  ije  kt 
bis  prdface^  '^  possess  little  further  interest  than  that  of  havikig  been  writ* 
ten  by  ^em ;  but  the  €j[Nistolary  smaU'talk  of  distinguished  persdns,  or  a 
fipecfime^  of  their  fiunihar  style,  or  a  note  from  them  of  ^e  bvost  trivid 
de8e]%4ioB»  a|!]p  iiHexiesting  to  perha^ps  nine  readersoat  of  ten:  and  if  this 
1^  ad^tl^  it  js  trusted  that  no  Tcry  g^ave  censure  will  fisJl  upon  the  edi- 
tor who  prints  their  ^YAe-tof^/e— •provmed  it  he  not  that  dross  fi^m  the  ore  of 
a  superior  mind^  which^  (as  in- too  many  instances^  such  as  in  the  workft  of 
9wlft^)  1^  Author  never  intended  to  expose,  and  Tiever  should  fueoe  been  cxpm^ 
0diOip^bfk^iin9fmtion^'[ 

..  Now  this  IS  precisely  the  condemnation  we  unbesitatin^y  piro^ 
Hoiw^  on  the  publication  ef  nin&^enths  oS  the  letters  fa^re  iia,' 
I  and  tliere  is  an  additional  and  very  heavy  a^rravatpony^-rmost^of 
^themr  relating  to -matters  so  entirely  personal  to  the  j^irties,  or  so 
confined  to  topics  of  the  most  fleeting  and  really  insignificant 
jmture^  that,  for  our  own  part,  we  cannot  believe  tbeve  M^' 
men  living  out  of  bedlam  who  woidd  concur  in  the  stighfeest  J 
ipg.  of  anxiety  to  have  mote  than  the  rema,ining  fraction  axe 
ted  from  the  flames.     Tittle-tattle  we  could  have  borne,  pari 
larly  that  of  such  men  aa  Garrick  and  the  Colmans;  and 
^sp^ct  we  should  readily  enough  have  passed  over  the  .ol 
tion  to  its  being  given  at  all,  provided  it  lu^d^  in  kind  and  qi 
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UljTf  iwn  suffideDt  to  amuse  lis.  But  (hemlserjroflM^^i^is, 
thttt^  with  some  Tcry  few  and  inoonaderaUe  exceptions,  it  jsduU 
ill  theeatieiiie;  and  that,  whether  amuaeiiiMit  or  mfeniuiUoa  be 
the  object,  it  is  quite  incapable  of  rewarding  the  perusaL  Such  a 
Uiassof  rubbish,  we  verily  believe,  was  never  befcxe  roleemed 
from  the  trunkonaker  or  pastry-cook  to  be  ennobled  by  the  la- 
bour of  the  compootor.  But  as  the  proofe  of  this  assertioo 
would  ^wfitcto  be  not' a  little  annoying  to  our  readers,  we  shall 
spare  their  feelings  and,  after  very  briefly  specifying  die  con- 
tents!^ the  wwk,  pvoceed  to  select  from  it  a  few  passages,  which 
vmj  be  deemed  worthy  of  such  an  apotheosis. 

The  letters  mav  be  thus  armn^.  Ist,  Those  sAdxwf^  by 
various  ^ndiyiduaTsy  to  Mr.  Fimncis  Colman,  grandfather  of  Mr. 
George  CtHxam^  .the  Younger,  during  his  residence  abroad 
^  minister.froiBL  our  court  to  that  of  Tuscany.  2dly,  Those  of 
William  Pulteoey,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bath,  to  George  Qohm, 
the  Elder,  and  father  of  the  editor.  Sdly,  Those  on  miscelia- 
peoMaaabjccts,  to  the  ^ame  ^tleman,  from  six  different iadivi- 
4Mals^  iiz^  the  noted  John  Wilkes ;  a  Ifr.  R.  Shepherd,  of  whom 
WlpJuifipen  to  kmw  nodiing ;  Christonher  Smart,  the  poet,  who^ 
diutfcewK  life  apd  donth  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  Voltair?; 
Charles  Lee^  of  American  republican  fame;  and  the  estimable 
Cowper.  4tbly,  TIpose  also  to  the  elder  Colman,  but  eptirely 
lelative  to  bis  traosbntiona  of  Tesence's  comedies^  and  Hoisce's 
Art  of  Poetry.  6thly,  Those  to  the  same,  on  theatrical  sulj€c(& 
iQtbly  and  lasdy,  Those  to  him  from  Mr.  GarrickJ 

Of  the  first  class,  consisting  in  all  of  17,  there  are  five  by  Ful- 
leney ;  and  two  or  direc  of  them  may  be  reckoned  a«  on  tbe  whole 
of  some  importance ;  though  this  is  so  exceedingly  small,  that  we 
do  not  deem  it  expedient  to  quote  a  angle  passage  from  them. 
We  prefer  giving  from  this  class  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Essex ; 
and  this  we  do,  we  confess,  because  we  happen  to  join  with  tlie 
(Editor  in  opinion  respecting  its  value,  as  stated  in  the  accooapanj- 
ing  note.  But  here  we  ought  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  Mr. 
Colman  professes  to  have  copied  the  manuscripts  faithf^Ujft  ^ 
that,  as  many  of  the  early  episdes  are  actordingly  printed^ 
lUeram,  certain  itpperfections  of  composition  in  them  ^^  ^' 
dontly  manifest 

'  ''  My  dear  Colman, 

*'  As  the  formal  letter  •  is  now  oyer,  give  me  leave  to  write  to  yon  8s(t^ 
an  Old  freind,  who  is  sorry  he  is  so  near  you,  and  can't  come  quite  to  Florance 

^  Tht  fiMflMl  ktter  must  h»ve  Imn  the  olBcial  opeDing  of  Loid  £aex*fi  ^^"^ 

4«noe  <on  bit  arrival  at  Turin)  wi^h  a  diplonuitic  brother.    Tliere  is  ccruinlj  tpam 

*«  .formal"  iu  the  present  morceau;  which  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  "'^{^T 

"  tempc  evinoed  hf  numy  tneli  of  ra&k|  in  his  LowWiip's  day,  (oTj/edofUrff,  in  to  w**' 
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tDwaak&stk 

,  treamery  gl 


rearae^  glad  td  see  you.    J  'sliotiici  be^^ry' ttSHffi  ^I^MWyS^  ffflm  iSiMId 
^^  maMb&ei^ta  ddspkK»!^'aidi0tt'iiielm0wl]^e!wlmlu^(NK9^P9^^ 


ii^ofoer^  ,w4lwlj«t-ffi»1j^»(^ia(Witfa6^s»yp%l^  (^rt^osewJ4tb.^fi;4^^g/i 
jT^/^*(»ffia^a.?ai;4<^.  mv  dw  CpliB^,  foi;  ^veing 
.    Pray  my  <jompUments't6  Mts.  Oolman,  ajia  am,  in  a 


aul  tnis  trouble.    Jf ray  my  xjompuments  to  Mrs.  t 
Turin,  August,  y^^JWytlVS^  /'»^  ^r«>^  J*.   /M'.  ^ 

sUthf^W^iiio'tt^ti,  y^  'shall  nier^lVW?^  ks  ttri  k^bllbgy^fbt^  ^Ms 


9'4^f  >oi^ 


i'i)j»  Bis«*.i 


'lli^jftoMhe  fattious'bubfi  Dodingtdn. ^  A  k 'quife  W'uWsforf'lWih 
*lli^  WdifectSons'aiid  hkljits,  as  describea  in-  C^ihlkiflattdV^WW. 
ricJiw  of  hi^  own  Lify,  froni  teKichMt.  Colm^h  makfefs'thlf  fdlld^^ 

•SEn^'ytlriict:'''     '   >-.)^  .- •  •.  .-..^  , -u   .  .  .-  .1  v^J^mD  " 

^'  '^^N^ti^'wdlieleWch^itAelifetib In k^fte^  ki:fedtiWc%^»*ifef|iai 

*t^afdtib0»l&a^ted^tlii^h«fltfflbrihg\tii^  eiidkiftitsel£ia>Jba^*it0^.1thp 
niWf*^.4ali4Ktf ttbifflle  IilMiTa«flNdoifl>ti  but  ?mty,  ^t^'coex^i t urt^  Ihs i *ft- 


\  frtWfP>^v>e^*p  Btetpe  ©f  f»,a^5a#?it  ^u^rtiei;  joj  las  ,g^^  %^tj^  ^^ 
^uinmbigst^ei[e^/*fo-.v  f    ,,  ,.      '    .  .  ;j 

.  *''when  he  paiA  his  court  at  St.  Jan^es*  to. the  present  qxk^"  (Mir  'kfe 
*iitiajki%y\if^  h&f  mimi»y  he«p^roddied  tokk^  h^i^  hdnd;  ^dbei^  ib  Mi 
lembTOflfLeTod  gdkiofinlk^^i^h,  likei^stecnt  a      breeehe^^lbf^ililtt^r!^ 

.ii*i^„^  *e4ifit,9f  kfleeU^g-dQi¥i?;ijf(«ffiQt4ieV'^^t^^        ^pVlf^  ^W 

their  mporings,  in  a  ve^  ^ndecdro|is  and  /"^   .  ,v 

'I    'His  lettQr  in^^^  be'giveih  ,!*.,'.,^'      ^^^,'  ,     ^^  /  ^^    ' '  "4. 

'*  I  hope  this  will  be  given  you  at  Paris,  by  Mr.  Walpole.    I  think  i^e 

have  got  your  arrears,  of  which  I  give  you  joy.    You  mustWi^h  liuV  dnb 

piece  of  Italian  siik  tsent  tome,  and  that  is  the  Grej^^one^  ^99^^^!Mf^^^y  ^ 

se^t  fo^,ope  an4Jeft  the. Choice  to. you  ;a§  i^«p'but  c»e  Box  of TjpijiQers, 

'  which  you  sent  me  fpr  Mrs,  Colman,  wHb  I  hjave  sent  one  toj  aiia  Kept  the 

'  other.  *  i  heartily  wish  you  a  good  journey,  and  ame       *     '  *''  ''  ''*  ^  "*" 

Dear  Cohnan, 
»  .      -  -  ^     ciitireWTOWWs,       '  ^       Oeo.4Miiigfito.^' 

The  letters  fnom  the  Ekrl  of  BaA  to  GeotgeOohaahth^*®!- 
^^,J[ie  p^re  of  w^hoge  educAtipn^  g^n^the.d^at^  oPW^.&tj^^^^ 
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tmdertalcen  by  his  Lordship,  #bo  hkd  married  his  anM,  are 
given  consecutively.  They  embrace  the  period  ef  the  youth's 
progress,  from  bis  being  at  Westminster  scboo}  in  1750,  to  about 
the  year  1764,  when  Colnae,  #fao  fa«d  been  bred  to  diehar^ 
iras  decidedly  engaged  in  the  »rvkje  of  thfe  drama.  The  ear- 
fiest  of  them  as^  occupied  chiefly  with  the  gobd  old  advice  to 

{ay  attention  to  bis  studies,  improve  bis  time  and  talents,  aod 
t  himself  for  rising  in  the  worklr-'4iot  forgetting  some  pruden- 
tial hints,  that  he  roust  rely  on  his  own  ex<srtioBs,  not  expeet  too 
mucb  assistance  from  his  patroti,  and  endeavdur  to  tnaike  a  gmfe- 
ful  return  fur  the  expenses  which  had  already  be^n  incurred  it) 
his  behalf.  Now  all  this  is,  no  doubt,  very  well,  in  €x>mm<>n 
course  between  a  guardian  and  his  ward;  but  really  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  (hat  the  public  will  be  either  edified  or  amused 
by  tlie  topic.  His  Lordship's  counsel  and  style  are  judiciously 
enough  varied  according  to  the  age  and  acquirements  of  his  pro- 
tege; and  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  the  spirit  which  animates  tiiem 
becomes  not  a  little  more  buoyant  ai)d  playful  as  the  jnouth  pro- 
ibises  to  1)e  able  to  do  something  for  hitnself,  wbieh  is  verjr 
conformable  to  the  well-known  parsimoniousness  of  Pul teiiej. 
The  following  extracts  from  one  of  these  epistles  may  be  held 
very  characteristic,  and  are  better  worth  quoting  than  any  other 
we  could  find  in  this  second  class.    . 

"DearColey, 
*•  I  tbank  von  for  ydor  letter,  and  stn  |^  to  bdbr  of  ytmr  Mtsble  sue* 
cesB  at  Oxfora.  you  say  you  got  two  ddnfeas^  by  ssiiag  tw6  Mea  fton 
banging,  t  wish  you  waft  to  have  two  gniness  s^pi^oB  for  every  Man  in  t)t- 
ford  that  deserves  to  be  haiu;ied^  atid  then  lite  University  would  be  of  Mflie 
use  to  you.  At  Worcester  I  doubt  you  will  g^  but  little^  but  get  fto^pacdiit- 
ed  with  two  or  three  Rogui^  Attomeyfc,  and  they  Will  lay  you  in  a  ^tttk  of 
Causes  fi^  next  Ascnaes^  wh«a  vMi  axss  to  be  no  longer  at  my  £lxp»ifie^-*in 
the  House  of  Lords  we  had  a  debate  about  bringing  In  Irish  Cattle.  The 
Bake  of  Newcastle  made  use  of  this  JElxpresdon^  (Jnatas  *)  to  the  sokUos. 
Upon  which  some  Wagj  (for  the  house  was  vsstly  crowded),  dro|(|^the  U^ 
0^  io^  Ep^m. 

^'  Since  Beef  adds  more  Courage  to  Soldiers  in  Battle^ 
I  conseiit  fo  the  bringing  in  Inah  Cattle. 
But  add  then  a  Ckuse  to  the  Bill^  Which  Snntds 
All  fine  Iibpertatioa  of  Iruh  buUs" 

iPtom  the  last  Icfttc^r  but  one  in  this  division,  W6  select  %liat 
relates  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  bis  day,  the  poet 
Churchill^  to  whom  frequent  alliunon  ia  made  in  other  purts  cf 
this  coUeetiott, 


ItSboi  <»  BeefgivetaMlisiMleMiiige  to  the  ■oldiera»*'-.or  vwds  m 
im  f^SiA  i  md  the  pa^iXMBiti^klbui^^ 
btea  the  writer  Wmiel^ 
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my  opinioB,  tike  sowr^sl  ^tb^b^t  jaf  fiJg  Cl^ — -Is  w 

g^nlua^  and  it  an  evpelj^^t  poet;  ^^are  ^^^  to  ^  sur^;, 

ever  wese  writ,  and  spni^  as  low  t^^osfuc  Txfial|  f»  ey)sr  (^ 

l«^  mar  plainly  f«0  tbM;  all  hia  WftrJ^,  ase  wfH^t  ^q  F| 

jmi^.    He  has  alwaya  a  vaat  nun^Hpier  if  Ipp^  yer^^  lyj  p 

^c^  bring  into  any  ptwm,  that  he  w§«tf  tq  ^nl^rg^  to  ^^  ^-^  _  ,-^  i 

csown,  ^od  so  aticjka  them  in,  as  be  w.^nt^  them.    I  paunot  however  in  ^ 

main,  upprore  of  sueB  abominaUi^  ^kb^se.    Yon  Ifnpw  I  qeyer  was  faipq^ 

far  gre^t  partiality  td*mini8te«8>  I  %q^  ^cqujiint^d  wi|h  Tffxj  fei  t 

pveiont  su^,^  find  I  n«T^.^Q\U4  b^  PQe  my§e}f,  ^ough  9^^^ 

fhim  the^  oonsidfSBatipns  you  n^ay  l>^  ,^ui^^ ;  ^t  ^t  is  not  an}  T 

mine  for  great  men,  that  n^al^s  joae  di^lijce  this  pqe^  b^t  i  ^ 

seand^ondy  abuaive  and  (spurrilou^,  ihfit  9p  pn^  whP  hf^  1^^  ]  ^ 

can  approve  aiich  Billinigate  s$«ff,  mnnisg  0  vmK  m  p99^  .  _     t 

joi|ce  lipMi  ail  manl4iid«"  ^      .  >    »  ,>  r 

The  first  letter  of  the  next  class,  the  iiiisoellani;ous,*1s  frcalfi 
Jpfaa  Wilkes^  and  though  dated  within  a  year  of  tbe  above,  al- 
lies tp  t^e  s^jp^e  ipdiviqual-^then,  alas  !  no  more/  It  certain- 
ly pourtrays  9  f^egire^  pf  sypipajtby  in  the  v^ter*  qf  wliich  fyw 
who  regard  bis  public  cfaajracter  wpuld  iniagine  him  to  have 
been  possessed.  Tt^ere  is  something  highly  pathetic  in  these  in- 
tprodiUQtory  i5entei)/ces. 

■  ^  ''  1  b^  your  most  friendly  letf^r  by  Monsieur  de  Beaumont,  biit  I  have 
not  been  able  before  this  to  write  to  you.  your  idea  was  so  closely  joined  with 
that  of  poor  Churchill,  that  for  a  long  time  I  sought  to  avoid  it,  andthough 
it  returned  upon  me  in  my  late  pursuits,  I  could  not  cherish  it  as  I  used  to 
do.  'My  gri^  bcglin  ft  ^ttle  tq  abate,  when  the  ^additional  shock  ot  Lloyd's 
*  death'  ^umost  over^t;  me.  I  Jiavf  try*d  ever  since  by  joiirneys,  and  a  va- 
riety of  company,  to  recover  the  even  tone  of  my  ipind^  but  I  am  at  times 
npore'iBalanfihaly  tium  it  is<almoat  possible  tpr  ypu  to  lOoncMve  %  ipan  pf  $0 
gO0#imiinAlfpi|r^j^^bj&.''       . 

•TWP  letters  frpin  th^  fjepublican  Charles  J^p,  one  pf  whjch 
j^tfie  pnly  one  in  tbis  coliectipQ,  a^  ^e  ^e  told  ip  f}\9  p^eiacey)  h^p 
Vl^e^  puDli&hed  elsewhere^  ar^  culnPus  enwgby  ^  exi^il^ting  the 
i^E^i^y  of  ra4ic^lis|n  ip  91^  pf  ^fs  fliost  e^qiji^ijte  state^rr-sO  r^y- 
ifig,  Iff^oeef}}  ^hat  the  editor  has  ti^ought  prppe^  U^  pmii  ^mc  ex- 
pressions in  oi^e  of  them,  as  *^  replete  witn  treason  and  \qw  abuse, 
«4ieg«^tiM  t9  ^  W  tl»B  gi^ntry  pf  tljftt^Jj<^I:jyJ;^c^  Ji^  ^ain- 
^  ^  i^vpraUi^fls  di^qple^  Jo  the  g^Upvs.''  Wk  IW  frw  §uch 
l^^p^t^We  yirji4e?^e  to  jftue  t^n4e;rflii^  apd  fjUfl^jci^te  simplicity  pf 
tJ^  eF^.^pr^jb9M  Cowp^r,  to  whom  »^WQry,^Yery,nwiyrdis^ 

i^  ji$,  J;hip ^^  is fiL  ypltf ¥^6 AJthf^cdl^i^cie^. 

''  Pj^  ppjin^n,  :^ 

'^  ^or  thpug^  we  hgve  not  ha^  any  intercpui:pe  fpr  mofe  than  twenty 

yfears,  I  cannot  fi^^  i^  my  heart  to  address  you  by  any  otber  style ;  and  1 

am  Ae  rath^  encotira^ed  ia  the  use  of.lbiat  ia  which  I  ionnm^  aiib&eiir 

«i  y^y  *y  a  piece  of  i^$c|)iig^^ee  t^  I  .received  p^t  ^g  ^^fi^)^^ 

'   »..  ^     -f  .  .«• 
*  Tiie  poet,  contemporary  with  Chucdull. 
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ij  who  told  me  that  you  had  enquired  after  meiof  biBi>  and 
hing  about  an  intention  to  write  to  me.  I  took  pretty  good 
ihomd  not  be  ignorant  of  my  having  commenced  author,  by 
y  volume.  The  reason  why  I  did  not  send  you  my  second, 
bu  omitted  to  send  me  your  Art  of  Poetry,  which,  in  a  sple- 
netic mood  I  suppose,  I  construed  into  a  prohibition.  But  Hill's  subse- 
quent information  nas  cured  me  of  that  malady  so  far  as  you  were  concem- 
ed.  Once  an  author,  and  always  an  author.  This  you  know,  my  friend, 
IS  an  axiom,  and  admits  of  no  depute.  In  m^  instan^  at  least,  it  is  liidy 
to  hold  good,  for  I  have  more  leisiu«  than  it  is  possib&o  dispose  of  witln 
out  writing.  Accordingly,  I  write  every  day,  and  |pve  every  day  been 
writing  since  I  last  pubhshed,  till  at  last  I  have  made  such,  a  progress  in  s 
new  translation  of  Homer,  into  blank  verse,  that  I  am  upon  the  point  of 
publishing  asain.  Hitherto  I  have  given  away  my  copies,  but  having  in- 
dulged myseLF  in  that  frolic  twice,  I  now  mean  to  try  whether  it  may  not 
prove  equally  agreeable  to  get  something  by  the  bargain.  I  come,  there- 
fore, humbly  to  solicit  your  vote  and  interest,  and  to  beg  that  you  will  help 
roe  in  the  circulation  of  my  proposals,  for  I  diall  print  by  subscription.  On 
Bttch  occasions,  you  know  a  man  sets  every  wheel  in  mo^on,  and  it  would 
be  strange  indeed,  if  not  having  a  great  many  wheels  to  move,  I  should 
leave  unattempted  so  important  a  one  as  yoursdf.  As  soon  as  I  have  your 
permission,  I  shall  order  my  bookseller  to  send  you  some  papers. 

*'  The  news  informed  me  of  your  illness,  which  gave  me  true  concern, 
for  time  alone  cannot  effiice  the  traces  of  such  a  friendship  as  I  have  felt  for 
you,  no,  nor  even  time  with  distance  to  help  it.  The  news  also  told  me 
that  you  were  better ;  but  to  find  that  you  are  perfectly  recovered,  and  to 
see  it  under  your  own  hand  will  give  the  greatest  pleasure  to  one  who  can 
honestly  subscribe  himself  to  this  day    Your  .very  affectionate, 

Dec.  27.  85  ••    -   'Wm.  Cbwi'EE." 

Olnet/^-JBucks, 
The  letters  of  the  4th  class,  are  generally  encomiastic;  but, 
vith  some  few  exceptions,  particularly  one  from  Dr.  Matthew 
Guthrie,  physician  in"^  St.  Petersburgb,  and  much  esteeiped  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  which  well  deserves  the  high  though  qua» 
lified  character  given  by  the  editor,  they  seem  more  fitted  for  the 
gratification  of  the  individual  whose  literary  labours  they  justly 
commend,  than  deserving  of  public  notice.  Some  of  them  might 
be  prefixed  to  a  hew  edition  of  the  works,  to  which  .they  relate, 
as  testimonials  of  private  afiection — in  the  older  style  of  English 
publications. 

The  Sth  class,  comprehending  the  letters  on  theatrical  sub- 
jects, we  conceive  to  be  decidedly  the  most  worthless.  They  are 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  communications,  which,  it  was  posi- 
tively alike  unfeeling  and  the  height  of  impudence,  to  have  oh' 
truded  on  the  world.  We  shall  however  make  two  extracti 
from  them, — one  an  entire  letter  from  Oliver  Goldsmith,  which 
sufiicientiy  points  out  the  various  difiiculties  he  laboured  under, 
and  the  spirit  with  which  he  met  them ;  and  the  other,  a  portion 
of  one  from  Charles  Macklin,  which  may  be  allowed  no  small 
weight  in  deciding  against  the  prevalent  opinion  respecting  his 
little  feeling.    It  is  a  strong  evidence  of^  at  least,  his  parental 
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affection.    Mr.  Colman,  the  Elder,  it  may  be  right  to  mention, 
was,  at  the  period  of  these  letters,  a  joint  proprietor,  and  the 
manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

''  I  entreat  youl  relieve  me  from  that  state  of  suspense  in  which  I  have 
been  kept  for  a  long  time.  Whatever  objections  you  have  made,  or  shall 
make  to  my  play*  I  will  endeavour  to  remove  and  not  argue  about  them. 
To  bring  in  any  new.  judges,  either  of  its  .merits  or  faults,  I  can  never  sub- 
mit to.  Upon  a  former  occasion,  when  my  other  play  t  was  before  Mr. 
Garrick,  he  offered  to  bring  me  before  Mr.  Whitehead's  tribunal,  but  I  r^  , 
fused  his  proposal  with  indignation.  I  hope  I  shall  not  experience  as  hard 
treatment  from  you  as  from  him.  I  have,  as  you  know,  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  make  up  shortly ;  by  accepting  my  play,  1  can  readily  satisfy  my 
creditor  that  way,  at  any  rate,  I  must  look  about  to  some  certainty  to  be 
prepared.  For  God  sake  take  the  play,  and  let  us  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
let  me  have  the  same  measure  at  least  which  you  have  given  as  bad  plays  as 
mine.         I  am  your  friend  and  servant,  Oliveb  Goldsmith." 

It  is  a  postcript  of  Macklin's  that  we  have  now  to  quote.  The 
letter  is  dated  August  7th,  17T3. 

'*  I  hope  you  are,  in  the  midwife  phrase,  as  well  as  can  be  expected  in 
your  condition.    I  hope  you  are  near  your  time.    Apollo  send  you  a  good 
nour  j;.    I  have  had  a  msagreeable  one  lately — ^my  son  unexpectedly,  un- 
profitably,  and  unwelcome,  returned  from  the  East  Indies  in  disgrace,  and 
justly,  for  being  a  bon  vivant,  and  guilty  of  all  the  idle  consequences  of 
that  unmercantjle,  and  indeed  as  he  has  managed  ii,  ungendemanlike  cha- 
racter.    I  was  proud  of  his  employment  in  that  honourable  service,  as  it  is 
capable,  by  an  assiduous  and  faithful  discharge  of  that  trust,  of  furnishing 
great  knowledge  and  dignity  of  mind,  and  of  rewarding  the  man  with 
wealth  and  honour.     I  was  proud  of  the  parts  nature  had  given,  and  of  the 
cultivation  I  bestowed  upon  them.    I  was  confident  of  his  assidmty  and 
success,  and  loved  him  to  a  paternal  pitch  of  zeal— now  judge  of  my  state  of 
mijid.     I  was  the  happiest,  I  am  now  the  most  perturbed  father  in  this  , 
land.    .1  cannot  eat,  and  have  not  slept  this  week.    I  cannot  read,  nor  re- 
member;  and  though  justice  has  disgraced  him,  still  he  is  mine,  and  I 
think  I  shall  still  be  happy  in  him ;  for  he  has  a  fine  understanding,  and  is 
sick  in  bed  with  self-disgrace  and  penitence,  which  must  reform  or  kill  him, 
which  is  my  only  comfort.    My  chains  are  forged  ready  for  putting  on,  . , 
this  unhappy  incident  has  prevented  my  seeing  you.     I  find  paternal  afFec-   • 
,tion  and  philosophy  make  a  most  uneaual  conflict.     Nature  will  not  be  de- 
fied, she  must  have  her  way  or  make  nor  exit.    You  are  a  father,  may  you 
be  a  happy  one— I  pity  the  character,-'-especially  if  the  fool  is  proud  and  ' 
fond.—*' 

Many  of  the  letters  of  Garrick,  which  form  the  6th  dass, 
fully  justify  the  censure  we  have  already  awarded.  They  ought 
not  to  have  been  published,  and  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
save  the  matter  of  bulk,  useless.  Others  are  highly  illustrative  of 
the  writer'^s  character,  and  on  that  very  ground,— we  fear  this 

*  She  Stoops  to  Conquer-^the  immediate  and  continued  success  o£  wbiqli  must  be 
known  to  most  readers. 

t  The  Good  Natured  Man — ^not  so  fortunate,  though  occasionally  a  favourite. 
^  t  Colman  was  now  engaged  in  The  Man  of  BusinetSy  '•  not  the  most  thriving  of 
liis  literary  children,"  says  his  son. 
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mw  be  thought  harsh — are  liable  to  U^e  {bhn^bCgftS^tioft.  Baf 
as  tbey  are  nevertheless  smart  and  8]parkling,  dtey  will  cel^tily 
be  tolerated— and,  after  all,  the  chief  iblbte  indicated  by  ttian, 
Tanity,  is  eaaly  to  be  forgiven  in  one  whose  very  Hfb  and  iar 
bour  it  was  to  cbntribute  to  the  amusement  of  others.  We  shall 
Select  as  many  of  them  or  parts  of  tfaeih^.as  our  dprnion  df  their 
worth  and  a  due  rega!rd  to^paie  Will  ^riStftAt  Eleven  of  Aese 
letters  were  written  dunng  GAtHfcVs  tottr  irik  the  CJdntttocflfi^ 
^^ich  he  had  undertaken  oartiy  on  account  of  bts  h^Mth,  bi^ 
perhaps  as  much  from  a  wum^  by  the  operation  of  absence^  to  re- 
cruit and  increase  the  iatt^actieA  of  iiis  perfbin^ttme,  on  retuming 
to  the  stage. 

.  "  Yoa  dn't  imag^ne^  my  dear  Colmwi,  wlial  B<^(h])fs  1  Uave  TRJeitei 
frika  all  land  of  people  here  (Wns)— the  nobles  and  the  HtUSHiti  hiiVe  nadt 
•0  much  of  me^  Uiat  I  am  quite  Ashamed  of  opeiihig  my  h^rteven  to 
you.  Marmontel  has  wrote  me  the  most  il&tfeiiitg  letteh*  uTfdn  otir  ^apfung 
tittether^  I  was  in  spirits  and  so  was  the  Clairon*>  iAi6  ktapp&A  wkh  usxt 
|»r)<evi]]e*8.  She  got  nplbb^me^-gOh^^  aild  spoke  isomettmig  in  lUKane's 
Athalle  most  chltfiningly— opon  wMch  I  gliVe  ihem  th£  l>9fjgex  fieeoe  hi 
Macbeth,  the  Cune  iti  Lear,  «^  the  Ming  aakep-in  iftir  #fihh  Bratt>  ik 
consoquenoe  of  whidi  ^,  that  1  hm  now  lAtrad  at  at  the  Fl&yhpti&ej.aw 
talked  of  by  Gentle  and  ^ikiple  as  the  most  wonderfol  wonder  oif  wonders. 
The  fimt  person  I  find  ^ing  to  fin^and  iltali  Uring  you  Marmontd^  1^ 
4cr.  IVAiembert  was  one  of  the  company,  and  dn^nLypnuse  to  all «« 
authors  of  the  Encycldpaedie. — ^Many  timnfts  to  you  for  the  ^foMe  j«w 
take dbodt  the  Invaswh, <a hairlequinadA,yalt  ift youplcaae^I  ^^e  it  <o 
you.  As  f6r  Midsummer  Nights  (aherea  from  6nakespeare>)  ItMtik  my 
pretence  will  be  nec'^ssary  to  j^et  it  up  as  it  ohghts^howcTer,  ff.ye^  wi»t 
it,  do  for  the  heefr— and  ril  ensure  its  Buecess," 

l%e  next  extract  is  in  k  diBereht  state  df  feeiiT^. 

Naples,  Dec/^ti^ylfrA 
^'  The  situation  and  clhnate  of  diiis  |Aaoe  are  most  exti^^tditilfi^  «id  W 
beople  are  still  more  to.  They  Sire  a  neW  raCe  of  !)ei»%s,  ^idihave  t» 
lujghest  entertainment  in  going  amon^t  them,  and  dbsek^tig  fl*lr  charts 
iers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  I  Was  last  night^it  th^gMttbetfi^i 
yhich  is  a  most  magnificent  one  indeed.  1  was  rt^  ^a^loxraled  VtM 
icpnmig  into  itp— it  was  quite  full,  and  well  lighted  xr(j—4>ut  it  &  tOo«fe«^> 
and  the  singers  were^  scarcely  heird.  The  famous  GliWelH  |>1e««a  ^ 
niuch ;  she  lias  a  good  person,  is  the  b66t  ^6ltre^  1  etdr  fia*w  oltt  tt  OpeA 
Qtage ;  and  has  the  most  agreeable  voice  I  ever  heard ;  she  sings  moR  ^ 
the  eiar,  than  to  the  heaft.  , 

Ic^notqtdtyoutilirsayBdmethhJgof  Rome.  I  hardly  atept  the  i#* 
before  I  amved  there,  with  the  thoughts  of  sdeitlg  it— my  he^irt  heii  W^ 
tpy  imi^nation  es^panded  itself,  my  eyes  flashci  again,  asl  drew  near  W 
Porta  del  Popolo;  but  the  moment  I  entered  it,  I  "fill  dfflWde'firdm  my  >2[ 
Vision  of  Utbpean  ideas,  into  a  Very  dirty,  ill-Iobkini^^i&M^,  >(aB'^^«w'v 
with  three  crooked  streets  in  front,  terminated,  indeed,  at  tfiis  end,  with  two 
1»lcfa!)le  churches.  What  a  disappomtinent !  My  spirite mmk, mnd itwj 
with  reluctance  I  was  dragged  in  the  afternoon  to  see  the  Panthecn^T'^ 

fy  God,  what  Vis  my  pleasure  and  sU^pri^e !  -I  neverftft'somiidrm^y 
e,  Ks'When  I  ^nteired  'that  giorioUis  Btnictfefe.    I  ^'d,  bat  ort»  T 

*  One  of  ibe  most  distioguiabed  actrestei  on  the  French  stage. 
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sp^ktofiVecointitfeB.  it  ib  w  T6ry  noUe,  €nA  it  has  net  been  ift  the  pow« 
4f£  nKwlerft  fh{ipery>  or  Pqpery  (for  it  is  a  dnurdi  tft>u  kitow)  to  exting«uib 
its  grandeiir  and  elegance.  Here  I  began  to  think  myself  in  Old  Rom^ 
4itd  v^^n  I  isatr  tke  ruins  vf  tiie  A3B|ilii<AKe9sitre>^*OyMiw  Ceuareocedai  l9bor 
Amf)hkkmiro*^l  now  felt  103^  «iwb  litdeoeBs,  and  was  convinced  that  liie 
Retn«tUfi  vnere  as  nrach  sapmor  to  l^e  moderns  in  eirery  thing,  as  Veapaaiaa'a 
Ain][dxitheatre  was  to  BroiughtGn's  (the  pugilist.)  It  is  impeB8B>le,  ray  dear 
Colm&tiy  to  hate  any  idea  of  these  things  ^kmh  any  prints  that  haye  been 
made  of  'Em.  All  modern  pelrtomances  faxik  better  npon  paper,  but  4&eae 
ruins  are  not  to  be  conoeiyed,  b«t  by  ibe  4enmble  mid  irue  Avouch  (^ymtr  own 
JS^i*  Tbomgh  I  am  pieiiSed^  much  pleafted,  with  Naples,  I  have  such  a  &irst 
to  retutn  to  Rom£^  as  cannot  possibly  be  slak'd,  tUl  I  have  drank  up  half 
the  Tiber,  which,  in  its  present  state,  is  but  a  scurvy  draught  neither.  It 
is  very  strange  that  sb  milch^  good  poety  diould  be  tnrown  away  upon  sudi 
H  pidrttl  river ;  it  is  no  mure  eompantble  to  our  Thames,  than  our  modem 
ipoetB  afe  to  their  VIsgU's  amd  Horace's.  I  was  so  taken  up  for  the  fortniie^ 
I  was  at  Roine,  in  seeii^  ruiB%  statues,  pictures,  and  palaces,  that  I  had 
not  the  least  inclination  to  see  his  Holiness,  or  his  troop  of  Cardinals,  thoii^h 
they  liad  two  or  three  public  days  wheii  I  was  there. — I  shall  have  their 
blessings  in  the  hdy  wedt." 

There  is  soitiediiiig  vet^  poetic  in  an  dltiaon  to  tibe  un&r- 
tmialfe  thcmgh  liighly  gifted  MwJividiMl  fenDeriy  spofceii  <tf. 

^  Whei-e  is  ye  Ij^M  •Chtirehint'*-what  a  ndde  ruin !  when  he  is  finite 
vncEone,  you  ^aE  send  him  hete  (Rome),  and  he  shall  be  diewa  «moi^  j* 
^eat  fragments  of  Roman  genius — ^magnifioent  in  ruin !" 

There  is  1^  curious  mixture  of  drollery,  feeling,  good  sense, 
conceit,  and  affectation,  in  the  next  passage  we  shall  take. 

*'  You  say  that  you  want  to  talk  with  me,  and  haye  many,  many  things, 
to  say  to  me. — I  do  assure  you,  that  I,neyer  close  my  eyes  without  believ- 
ing that  I  am  emptying  all  my  store  of  friendly  prattle  into  your  ears,  and 
receiying  yours  into  mine.  Had  I  been  happy  enough  to  have  caught  you 
here,  my  dear  friend !  I  should  not  have  wanted  James's  Powder,  L  exercise 
du  Cheval,  and  beaucoup  de  dissipation;  as  all  the  French  Doctors  have 
prescribed,  and  I  have  had  three  of  'Em— which  with  three  German  ones, 
and  two  of  my  own  country,  make  the  number  eight.  -  Eight  physicians,  my 

food  friend,  and  still  alive !  and  very  likely  to  continue  so — so  set  your 
onest  heart  at  rest;  and  perhaps  those>  of  my  other  friends,  who  care 
about  me,  may  not  be  wholly  insensible  at  the  intelligence. 

"  I  am  a  little  worse  for  wear,  and  Was  so  altered  a  fortnight  ago,  that  1 
was  not  known  till  I  spoke;  but  noW,  my  cheeks  are  swelling,  my  belly 
rounding,  and  I  can  pass  for  a  tolerable  Frenchman;  but  my  nerves.  Sir, 
my  nerves.  They  are  agitated  at  times ;  and  the  Duke  of  Devdnshire*s 
•death  had  very  near  crackt  them-^they  k^t  feis  fdeath  from  me  by  the 
management  of  the  best  of  women  and  wives,  till  I  was  better  able  to  strag- 
gle with  such  a  heart-breaking  loss.  He  loved  me  to  the  greatest:  confi- 
dence, and' I  deserved  it  by  my  gratitude,  though  not  by  my  merits.  I 
must  not  dwell  upon  this  subject,  it  shakes  me  from  head  to  foot.  I  can't 
forget  him — and  the  blow  was  as  dreadM  to  me  in  my  weak  condition  as 
it  was  unexpected.  I  heard  nothing  of  Hubert  and  Mt^rth  before  your 
letter  told  me  of  their  dbath&  I  was  much  aflfected  witiii  your  news,  the 
loss  of  so  many  of  my  acquaintance  in  so  short  a  time  is  a  melancholy  re- 
flection. Churchill,!  hear,  is  at  the  point  df  death  at  Boulogn.  This  may 
he  report  ortly-^he  is  cei*tainly  very  ill  ♦.  4f^hat  a  lust  of  publishing  has 
possessed  him  f«r  Bonie  lime^ast.    The  greatest  genius,  no  mere  than  Uie 

^    '  •He  died  there,  at  the  age  of  thirty.fonr. 
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grctitgsi' hexatj,  can  withstand  sach  oontinaed  prostitatioii. .  I  am  sony, 
very  sorry  for  him.  Such  taientSy  with  prudence^  had  cofimnanded  the 
natioii. 

**  You  wish  me  in  Southampton  Street — and  ao  do  I  wish  myself  theie; 
hut  not  for  acting  or  managing,  hut  to  see  jou,  my  dear  Cohnan^  and  otfa^ 
friends.  I  have  at  present  lost  all  taste  for  &e  stage — it  was  once  m 
greatest  passion,  and  I  lahoured  for  many  years  like  a  true  \ofvet: — hat  I 
am  grown  etAd — should  my  d»ires  return,  I  am  the  town's  hmnble  sernnt 
agfein — though  she  is  a  great  coquette,  and  I  want  youtfa^  Yigaroas  youth, 
to  hear  up  against  her  occasional  capridousness." 

That  Garrick  acted  like  a  true  lover,  with  respect  to  the  town, 
"we  shall  not  say  ;  but  it  is  clear,  that  in  defiance  of  his  affected 
coldness,  he  still  continued  an  ardent  one.  This  is  manifest  by 
what  he  proposes  in  a  subsequent  letter, — ^namel  j,  an  artifice,  in- 
tended for  tbe  newspaper,  in  the  form  of  an  extract  of  a  tetter 
from  Paris,  and  the  object  of  which  was  to  rouse  the  attenUoa 
of  the  public  to  his  merits.  Colman  did  so  far  go  into  the 
device  as  to  have  a  puff  inserted  accordingly  ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  made  it  so  sticng,  or  so  direct,  as  to  run  the  risk  cSits 
being  suspected  to  have  come  from  Garrick  himself, — the  sppe- 
hension  of  which  is  jusdy  and  very  sensitively  stated  in  one  c^' 
the  succeeding  letters.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  mention  this  piece 
of  trickery. — In  the  last  quotation  we  shall  make,  we  have  as- 
other  and  a  striking  proof  of  tbe  would^be-humble-^mindednes 
of  this  truly  vain  little  creature. 

"  What  do  you  mean^  my  good  friend,  hy  my  hdng  obUgrd  to  appear  z 
I  manage  ?  Upon  looking  oyer  the  letter,  I  find  your  words  are  erpecUd  v 
appear, — I  must  entreat  you  to  he  very  smcere  with  me.  I>o  the  town  3 
general  realty  Wish  to  see  me  on  the  stage  ?  or  are  they  (which  I  ntbtr 
think  the  truth)  as  cool  ahout  it  as  their  humhle  servant  ?  I  have  no  ie2v 
for  it,  at  all,  and  yet  something  must  he  done  to  restore  oar  credit ;  that  I 
may  he  able  to  play,  and  as  weQ  as  ever,  I  will  not  deny^  bat  that  I  m 
able  to  do  as  I  have  done,  wear  and  tear,  I  neither  most,  or  can,  or  viE 
The  physicians  here.  Dr.  Gem  among  the  rest,  advise  me  to  a  man  agaiEs: 
appearing  again.  I  had  a  little  nervous  attack  last  weck^  and  the  doct<? 
croakt  more  hoarse  than  usual  against  my  thinking  to  do  as  fcHrmerly.  Tnn- 
quillity  and  retirement  from  business  (he  says)  are  the  cmly  mt^ns.  to  laab? 
me  Myself  again."* 

Not  one  of  the  remaining  letters,  which  amount  to  about  two 
dozen,  some  of  them  occupying  only  three  cur  four  lines  of  priot, 
have  the  slightest  attraction  for  us,  though  written  in  a  livdr 
enough  way,  and  chiefly  occupied  with  matters  which  are  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  amuang.  This  may  be  want  or  barbaiitT 
of  taste  on  our  part, — but  we  cannot  help  it ;  and  we  confess  we 
have  some  difficulty  in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  mind  of 
that  man,  to  whom  such  trivialities  are  so  important  as  they  ap- 
pear to  be  to  the  editor.  About  one  point,  however,  we  find  k 
easy  to  come  to  a  deciaon, — a  quarto  volume  of  good  p^r  ^ 
print  never  lay  so  many  hours  before  us  as  this  has  done,  from 
>vhich  we  collected  so  few  ideas  that  we  have  any  anxietv  u 
^member. 
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"We  have  received  Mr.  Jackson's  Letter,  and  consider  our- 
selves indebted  to  him  for  his  observations,  which  are  well  worthy 
oF  attention.  Mr.  Jackson  possesses  such  extensive  and  minute- 
knowledge  of  all  that  is  connected  with  Africa,  that  on  this 
subject  he  never  fails  to  be  both  amusing  and  instructive. 
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LAW. 

The  Atmncy  apl  SoSater*«'T9«w  yo«M»B«4u  and  CoBvcyiiica*!  Aflnabnt, 
nBtatniDg  •  CoUeetioit  of  the  most  eommon  and  appfoved  fncedentt,  Kith  pnelial 
JloBatlbft :  the  whole  fo|nii^g  a  fsry  uscftil  Epitome  of  ConyennoB^  2  ^nvd 
Rmo     18s.  • 

AB£)eiDcMi7Tieiili«iaiK«i3t«h  laFee,  ia  T^  for  life,  ilH^rjKVS^i^,  i 
mim  eztinoi,  Alc    Bt  Riduud  FrestoD,  jSsq.  Banv&tei  at  Law.    PaitlU.    Ih. 
^  A  Traatiee  on  the  Law  of  Dower,  with  a  view  to  Ae  modeni  pndke  ef  Gnvif' 
flDODg.    By  J.  J.  Patk,  Eaq.  of  Ltneelflrtpf Btk    Its. 
MUCCLLAlftOUS. 

Letters  Written  lor  the  Post,  and  not  for  the  Press.    8vo.    12&     ' 

Ti^M  founded  on  Facts.    By  Mrs.  Giant,  Croydon.    12s.    78.'t>ds, 

Jlkistiations  of  the  Novds  and  Tvles  of  the  i^nthor  of  Waverky,  in  U  Priak. 
with  Ti^neUe  tide ;  in  Itmo,  2U.  '9n.lL  ll8.«d.  Proofs,  4to;  U  IHU.  O- 
fensbier,  4tow  3^  Sf  ^ 

Something  New  from  Aunt  Maiy.  By  Mary  Hughes^  Aviior  of  Oniinatifr 
fOfvcred.     6  Plates,  fs.  half  Iboiind. 

Proposed  Rules  apd  Regulations  for  the  Exercise  af)d  Manoeayres  of  the  Luce; 
ffympikd  enlSrely  frSm  the'  Po&b  tSystetn,  institQted  by  Marslial  Prince  Joseph  Pt. 
Biatowski,  and  adapted  to  the  Forawtions,  ll««aBie»ts,  wd^  Ewfsmoi  theBiitiA 
Caraby.  To  which  is  aflbted,  an  histoHeal  AoMBBt  of  ths  most  celebnted  BaoneB 
IHBd  Orders  of  Chifaliy ;  being  emblematic  and  de^scriptiye  of  the  OrigiD  wd  Hooooi 
lamerly  attached  to  bsoting  Gonfauops,  or  Gonfalons,  chivalric  Banners,  aod  Lanm 
Illnstrated  by  21  PUtes.  Bv  LieutrCoL  Raymond  Herrey  de  MontmoiCDcy,  EF' 
]Itiss^  late  Lient-CoL  and  Major  in  his  Mi^estj^s  9th  Laneen. 

VOVJBLS. 

GiafiniBi  Sbogaiio,  a  Tenetian  Tale,  taken  from  the  French  kf  PeravtlGoidos 

HnUae  Abbey,  a  No^   3  voL    By  Hz9.  Lajpon. 

Mehnoth  the  Wanderer,  a  Tale.    4  vol    29b.    By  die  AttOi^r  of  BeititD. 

AuguatuSf  or  .the  Ao^^itious  Student.    Sro,    9s.  bds. 

*  POLITIC^  AKD  POLITICAL  BCOI^OIIY. 

The  Speeches  of  Sir  $.  Romilly  jn  the  House  of  Commons.    2  vol.  ^vo.!  868. 

An  J^aquiry  concerning  tlie  Pover  of  fncipase  in  liie  Ntmibers  of  Maakind,  1)0% 
■a  Answer  to  Mr.  Malthus-  Essay  on  that  HSubjec^  By  Wffliam  Gedwis.  ^ 
18s.  boards. 

SCIENCE. 

.  An  AaalyticiaCaleolatioB  of  the  Solar  EcUpse  f?t  7th  September  ISta  fj^ 
Macgregor.     8vo.    Ss.  sewed. 

Oatlines  of  Midwifery,  developing  its  jnrindples  and  practice,  with  12  litbigii!^ 
«ngraTing8,  by  J.  T.  Congue^t,  12mo.  7s-^d. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Fcsreign  Mediriae  and  8«rgery,  and  of  Ac  SffflBOsaV' 
nested  with  them.    No.  8.    Ss.  6d. 

Ulustratjaas  of  the  great  opemtions  of  Sutgsry^  Tv^wie,  Heiaaa,  Amr^^ 
Aneurism,  aad  Lithotomy,  by  Charles  BeB»  in  6  parts.  Price  ISs.  plisia,  or{U<>' 
loured. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  with  HsapplieatiMi  to  eiqiaib  the  Ffaeaemeoa  ef  Na»i« 
aad  di^processes  of  Arts  «nd  Mannfactarcs,  by  James  Millar,  M.  B.  6vo.  VU. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosoplw  of  th^  Hnmfin  Mind,  by  the  late  Thomss  Sio«i 
M.  D.  Professor  of  Moral  Philssopfay  in  th^  Unifcreityof  £dinbitigh,in  4Tois.&v<^ 
TiicesCff,  12b.  €d.  boards.     , 

THEOt|.opv. 
•"     The  AppUdUdioD  of  CbrvtiawtyJto  the  Comm^reiel  and  ordinaiy  Ai&irs  ef  Lift,  ^^ 
a  series  of  Discoarses,  by  l^omas  Chfdmers,  JD.  I>.  8vo.  price  86.  boards. 

A  Word  of  Adriee  to  the  Curate  of  Frome>  in  a  Letter  from  a  UftoKU  ^ 
Is.  ed.  seifed.        ... 

Family  Prayer  fer  CTOry  Evening  and  M^»nung  in  4he  Week,  by  tl«  Bmtt,  Moa 
Soberts,  Purate  «f  St.  MidMeTs,  B^»  I«om»,  Is.  «tL 
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;  8efn«M  Dmnmii  Pi M^otl,  and  OooMaoaol,  hj  «b»  Bcvi  W.  Saowte^  Cunlr 

<  AfiB«r|tt^«&  Pr.  HawWs  Pampblet  on  ShinctifiqrttoB,  in  &r9  Lettecs  to  a  FmoAp 
hjiSattmA  Tunyev,  Pfeaeh^r  at  SundeilaBa,  Burhaoi,  tvo.  U.  6d. 

hemn  to  a  yatmg  QetfgFBBaB,  by  Sieycatoo  M'Gill,  JX  D.  Piofewir  oIDh!* 
tfH^  ^  t^  tJoiver^  ^  j&Iaigoir.  Saoond  a^tiMiy  wnectad  apd  gjraady  enlaiged* 
l2mo.  6B.>«iNU.«^eBt«ntfc^Xiettar  1*  Ob  Piide.  8.3.  On  Vani^.  4.  Oa  Wodd- 
ly  Wmty*  &  6.  On  Un<diai]labkiic8a  and  Party  Spirit.  7.  On  Levity.  9-  On  the 
JboTeo/Compatty.SoKtude.  SiOnlBdakDce.  IQu  (Xi  ludiaoatioiu  IL  12.  On 
Spiritual  IndUference. 

iUibtfrk»9tf  tfce  I^laaal  Evidanoe  Iw tha  tmtfi  af  Haftidad  ikUgum;  byThomaa 
^BialKinN  £i^  A^dvoeata*    ISme^  sewed  Ss. 

yoVA0£8  AND  TI\AVB|.g. 

.  KaMiOft'Bia  da  JFaacuo  md  t|ie  Sootkam  parts  ofll^asil,  tdcaa  dm^  m  iBridawa 
of  ten  years  in  tliat  country  from  180S  to  1818,  with  an  Appendix,  by  Jabii  Luckk^ 
iv4llv»tiM9eaod  a^l^,  4te.  91.  12b.  «d.  bds. 

IiCiian  w«itttu  dnrilg  a  Tmir  throogh  Nannaa^,  Brittany,  and  othor  parte  af 
f!tMce  in  a^iS^  oyclndteg  I09I  and  hmump^  desGrapdons,  with  lenuH^  on  the  da^ 
laetet  and  n^neis  of  the  peoplf,  by  Mrs.  Charles  fStiKhaid,  ito,  tt  Its.  ^ 


I^lTERAttY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INFORMATION 

OF 

Works  in  the  Press,  or  Preparmgjbt  PubKeaUon. 

A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Scatlaad,  by  Edwsrd  I^thian,  Esq[:  Advocate,  In  thif 
piArlication  the  state  of  the  law  will  be  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  accompanied 
wtth  references  to  all  the  authorities.  Thus,  and  by  a  new  arrangement  of  the  ma^ 
terials,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  produce  a  work,  which  ma^r  be  usefUl  as  well  to 
the  public  as  to  the  profession. 

llie  Jftev.  R.  Maturin,  author  of  Bertraviy  has  in  the  press  a  Poem  entffled  the 
CJfiivetse. 

A  Novel  csined  Scbemeh^,  will  shortly  appear  from  Die  pen  of  a  peisoB  of  Hii^ 
Fashion. 

Hie  New  Satirical  Kov«l,  Edidbnrg^,  If  die  Aulhor  of  London,  or  a  Month  at 
Stevens»  will  appear  shortlv. 

A  J^t^  and  Improved  £ditlon  of  the  Hermit  in  London  is  preparing  ibr  publica- 
tion- 

Memoirs  of  the  R^  Mr.  Wilks,  late  of  Norwich.  By  his  JDangbtcr,  late  of 
Norwich. 

Kemarks  made  during  a  Tour  through  the  United  States  of  America,  ISIT,  18^ 
and  19.    By  W.  Tell  Harris.  •      . 

A  Scriptural  View  of  True  and  False  Religion.     By  the  Rev.  G.  Senggft.    .  . 

Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Queens  of  all  Ages,  al]phabetically  arranged.  By  Mary 
Hays.  ■  '  '      *  ■    J.  '  ^ 

Desultory  Thoughts  in  London,  with  other  Poems,  in  1  voL  iSmo.  By  Chatles 
LJoyd,  AuUior  of  Nugas  Canorse,  and  Translator  of  AlReri. 

The  Works  of  Sir  Richard  Blackteore,  now  first  collected^  with  his  Life  and  Notes. 
By  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  10  voL  8vo.  ^  , 

Shoitly  will  oe  published,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Swan,  Member  of  ^  Royal  Qollega 
0f  Suigepp0>  aod  Surgeon  to  the  Lincoln  County  Hps^tal,  An  Account  of  ijr  He^ 
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750  LKerary  and  Sdewtific  IntdKgence. 

JKeUioa  of  Bfaking  Oncd  AnatoBiicAl  Pifcpiiwitioiw  ;  ceIiSrIiii^  tbe  yhaaan  stzndofei 
of  Animal  Bodies,  so  m  to  piesent  die  same  appeanmoet  as  a  fresh  solbject  wbea 
first  dissected ;  and  by  preventing  every  offensive  sxnailt  and  tfaeusual  destracdre  eflbcti 
of  heat,  damp,  and  insects,  affording  the  opportunity  of  keeping  them  iinaltcNd  for 
any  number  of  years  t  and  as  putrefaction  can  be  stopped  by  the  sune  process,  en- 
abling the  anatomist  to  dissect  a  putrid  body,  in  any  plaoe,  and  at  sny  seaaon  of  de 
year,  without  the  least  inconvenience.     Second  edition,  considerably  enlarged. 

Miss  Sandham,  author  of  the  School-feBows,  Twin-Sisters,  &c.  will  sbxtly  publish 
a  very  interesting  litde  work,  under  the  title  of  the  Boy*6  Sdwcd,  or  traits  of  diaracter 
in  early  life. 

M.  Cherpillaud,  professor  of  the  French  Language  at  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Sandhurst,  has  in  the  press  a  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  his  Book  of  Ver- 
sions, or  Guide  to  the  Translations  and  Construction  of  the  French  JLaziguage.    Also 
.  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  Key  corresponding  widi  the  above  will  be  ready  at 
the  same  time. 

Recollections  of  a  Classical  Tour,  made  during  the  yean  of  1S18  and  1819  ia^- 
ftrant  parts  of  IXnkey,  Greece,  and  Italy,  by  P.  £.  Lawient,  £sq.  Printed  in  hand- 
some 4(0.  illuitiatioBs,  with  beautiful  engravings  of  the  diflSarent  ooetmses  of  each 
country. 

Domestic  KeKgion,  or  an  Exposidon  of  the  Christian  Precepts  respecting  the  Daties 
of  Domestic  Li&,  by  William  Innes. 

A  Prospectus  has  been  circulated  of  a  new  periodical  religious  Magazine,  conduct- 
ed by  members  of  the  United  Secession  Chunih  of  Scodand,  entided  the  Quistiin 
Becorder  and  British  and  Foreign  Religious  Intelligencer.  The  first  number  will 
appear  in  January. 

In  ita  price  tL  2s.  boards,  an  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  a  New  Continent  call- 
ed New  South  Shedand,  with  a  description  of  tbe  manners  and  customs  of  the  inha- 
bitants, illnstzaled  by  numerous  engravings,  &om  drawings  made  on  the  spot,  by  CapL 
J.  Rogers. 

The  Private  and  Confidendal  Correspondence  of  Charles  Talbot,  Duke  of  Shrews- 
Jbury,  principal  Minister  to  King  William,  for  a  considerable  period  of  his  rrign.  By 
the  Rev.  Arohdeaoon  CeoLe. 

A  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  .Eye,  and  their  Treatment :  to  which  tre  pre* 
fixed,  a  shQTt  Anatomical  Description,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Physiology  of  that  Oigao. 
By  Boijlamin  Travers,  F.  R.  S.  surgeon  to  St.  Thomas*  Ho^otaL 

Mr.  H.  Hurwitz  will  speedily  publish  a  Defence  of  the  Hebrew  Sci^tures,  ooca- 
atoned  by  the  recent  strictures  and  innovations  of  Mr.  J.  Bellamy. 

The  Theological  Works  of  Dr.  James  Arminius,  now  first  translated  into  Engisk 
Iram  the  Latin  original,  with  an  account  of  his  life  by  Brandt^  will  soon  aj^ear  io 
three  octavo  volumes. 

A  Second  Series  of  Sketches  from  St  Gebrge's  Fidda  ia  in  aforwaid  state  ia^ 
lication. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Evans  is  printing  a  considerably  improved  edition  of  his  Sketch  of  t^ 
difierent  denominatioas  of  Rel^ious  Sects. 
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